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PREFACE 


The  questions  with  which  an  historian  of  Morals  is 
chiefly  concerned)  are  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  moral  standard  and  in  the  moral  type.   By  the 

first,  I  understand  the  degrees  in  which,  iii  different  ages, 
recognised  viitues  have  been  enjoined  and  practised. 
By  the  second,  I  undei-stand  the  relative  importance  that 
in  diferent  ages  has  been  attached  to  diHerent  virtues. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  Eoman  of  the  age  of  nhiy,  an 
Englishman  of  the  age  of  Henry  VUL,  and  an  English- 
man of  our  own  day,  would  all  agree  in  regarduig 
humanity  as  a  virtue,  and  its  oppoedte  as  a  vice;  but 
their  judgincnts  of  the  acts  which  are  compatible  wiiii  a 
humane  disposition  would  be  widely  dilicTent.  A  hu- 
mane man  of  the  first  period  might  derive  a  keen  enjoy- 
ment firom  those  gladiatorial  games,  which  an  English- 
man, even  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  would  regard  as 
atrociously  barbarous ;  and  this  last  would,  in  his  turn, 
acquiesce  in  many  sports  which  would  now  be  em- 
phatically condemned.  And,  in  addition  to  this  change 
of  standartl,  there  is  a  cuiitiiiual  chance  m  the  order 
of  precedence  which  is  given  to  virtues.  ratriotism, 
cluLbtity,  charity,  and  humility  are  examples  of  virtues 
each  of  which  has  in  some  ages  been  brought  forward 
as  of  the  most  supreme  and  transcendent  importance, 
and  the  very  basis  of  a  virtuous  character;  an4p  in  other 
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ages,  been  thrown  into  the  background,  and  reckoned 
among  the  minor  graces  of  a  noble  life.  The  heroic 
virtues,  the  amiable  virtues,  and  what  aie  called  more 
especially  the  reli^ous  virtues*  form  distinct  grouiw,  to 
which,  in  different  periods,  different  degrees  of  pro- 
minence  have  been  assigned ;  and  the  nature,  causes,  and 
coiiscqueuccs  of  these  changes  in  tlie  moral  type  are 
amonof  the  most  important  brandies  uf  lii:iiury. 

In  estimating,  however,  the  moral  condition  of  an  age, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  examine  the  ideal  of  moralists.  It 
is  necessary  also  to  enquire  how  far  that  ideal  has  been 
realised  among  the  people.  The  corruption  of  a  nation 
is  often  reflected  in  the  indulgent  and  selfish  ethics  of 
its  teachers;  but  it  sometimes  produces  a  reaction,  and 
impels  the  moralibt  to  an  asceticism  which  is  the  extreme 
oppo!>ite  of  tlic  prevailing  spirit  of  society.  The  means 
which  mond  teachers  possess  of  acting  upon  their  fellows 
vary  greatly  in  their  nature  and  efficacy,  and  the  age  of 
the  highest  moral  teaching  is  often  not  that  of  the  highest 
general  level  of  practice.  Sometimes  we  find  a  kind  of 
aristocracy  of  virtue,  exhibiting  the  most  refined  ex- 
cellence in  their  teaching  and  in  their  actions,  but 
exercising  scarcely  any  a])preciable  influence  upon  the 
mass  of  the  community.  Sometimes  we  find  moralists 
of  a  much  less  heroic  order,  whose  influence  has  per- 
meated every  section  of  society.  In  addition,  there- 
fore, to  the  type  and  standard  of  morals  inculcated  by 
the  teachera,  an  historian  must  investigate  the  realised 
morals  of  the  people. 

The  three  questions  I  have  now  briefly  indicated  are 
those  which  I  have  especially  regarded  in  examining  the 
moral  histoiy  of  Europe  between  Augustus  and  Charle> 
magne.  As  a  preliminar}'^  to  this  enquiry,  I  have  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  the  rival  theories  concerning  the 
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natoie  and  obligation  of  morals,  and  have  also  endeavouied 
to  show  what  virtaes  are  especially  appropriate  to  each 
successive  stage  of  civilisation.  In  order  that  we  may 
afterwards  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  natnral  evolution 

lias  boon  effected  by  special  agencies.  I  liavc  then  fol- 
lowed the  moral  history  of  the  Pagan  Empire,  reviewing 
the  Stoical,  the  Eclectic,  and  the  Egyptian  philosophies, 
that  in  turn  flourished,  showing  in  what  respects  they 
were  the  products  or  expressions  of  the  general  condition 
of  society,  tracing  theur  influence  in  many  departments*  of 
legislation  and  literature,  and  investigating  the  causes  of 
the  deep-seated  corruption  which  baffled  aU  the  efforts 
of  cmj^crors  and  philosophers.  The  timmpli  of  the 
Lliristian  rehgion  in  Europe  next  demands  our  attention. 
In  treating  this  subject,  I  have  endeavoured,  for  the 
most  part,  to  exclude  all  cousiderations  of  a  purely  theo> 
logical  or  controversial  character,  all  discussions  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  faith  in  Palestine,  and  concerning 
the  first  type  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  regard  the  Church 
simply  in  its  aspect  as  a  moral  agent,  exercising  its  in- 
fluence in  Europe,  Confining  myself  within  these  limits, 
I  have  examined  tlie  manner  in  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  Pagan  Empire  impeded  or  assisted  its  growth,  the 
nature  of  the  opposition  it  had  to  encounter,  the  trans- 
formations it  imderwent  under  the  influence  of  proq[>erity, 
of  the  ascetic  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  barbarian  invasions, 
and  the  many  ways  m  which  it  determined  the  moral 
condition  of  society.  The  growing  sense  of  the  sanctity 
of  human  hfe,  the  history  of  charity,  the  formation  of  the 
legends  of  the  hagiology,  the  cflects  of  asceticism  upon 
civic  and  domestic  virtues,  the  moral  influence  of  monas- 
teries, the  ethics  of  the  intellect,  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
the  decaying  Christian  empire  and  of  the  barbarian 
kingdoms  that  replaced  it,  the  gradual  apotheosis  of 
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secular  rank,  and  the  first  stages  of  that  military  Chris- 
tianity which  attained  its  climax  at  the  Crusades,  have 
been  all  discussed  with  more  or  less  detail ;  and  I  have 
concluded  my  work  by  reviewing  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  position  of  women«  and  in  the  moral 
questions  connected  with  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 

In  investigating  these  numerous  subjects,  it  lias  occa- 
siunally,  though  rarely,  happened  tliat  my  path  has 
intersected  that  which  I  had  pursued  in  a  former  work, 
and  in  two  or  three  instances  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
repeat  facts  to  which  I  had  there  briefly  referred.  I  have 
thought  that  such  a  course  was  preferable  to  piesenting 
the  subject  shorn  of  some  material  incident,  or  to  &lling 
into  what  has  alwa3r8  the  a|)|)earance  of  an  unpleasing 
egotism,  l)y  appealing  unnecessarily  to  my  own  writings. 
Although  the  history  of  the  period  I  have  traced  has 
never,  so  far  I  am  aware,  been  written  from  exactly 
the  point  of  view  which  I  have  adopted,  I  have,  of 
course,  been  for  the  most  part  moving  over  familiar 
ground,  which  has  been  often  and  ably  investigated ;  and 
any  small  originali^  that  may  be  found  in  this  work 
must  lie,  not  so  much  in  the  facts  which  have  been  ex- 
humed, as  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  grouped, 
and  in  the  significance  that  haa  been  ascribed  to  tlieni. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  acknowledge  the  more  important 
works  fix)m  which  I  have  derived  assistance ;  and  if  I 
have  not  always  done  so»  I  trust  the  reader  will  ascribe 
it  to  the  great  multitude  of  the  spedal  histories  relating 
to  the  subjects  I  have  treated,  to  my  unwillingness  to 
overload  my  pages  with  too  numerous  refereuces,  and 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  to  the  difficulty  which  all  who 
have  been  much  occupied  with  a  single  depnrtnient  of 
history  must  sometimes  have,  m  distinguishing  the  ideas 
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which  have  sprung  from  their  own  reflections,  from  those 
which  have  been  derived  from  books. 

There  is  one  writer,  however;  whom  I  must  especially 
mentioDy  for  his  name  occurs  oontinually  in  the  fdlowing 
pages,  and  his  memory  has  been  more  frequently,  and  in 
these  later  months  more  sadly,  present  to  my  mind  than 
any  other.  Brilliuiit  and  numerous  as  are  the  works  of 
tlie  late  Dean  Miimau,  it  was  those  only  who  liad  the 
great  privilege  of  his  friendsliip  who  could  fully  realise 
the  amazing  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge ;  the 
calm,  luminous,  and  delicate  judgment  which  he  carried 
into  so  many  spheres ;  the  inimitable  grace  and  tact  of  his 
conversation,  coruscating  with  the  happiest  anecdotes, 
and  the  brightest  and  yet  the  gentlest  humour ;  and  what 
was  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  any  single  faculty, 
the  admiraljle  harmony  and  syrnniotr}^  of  his  mind  and 
character,  so  free  from  all  the  disproportion,  and  eccen- 
tricity, and  exaggeration,  that  sometimes  make  even 
genius  assume  the  form  of  a  splendid  disease.  They  can 
never  forget  those  yet  higher  attributes,  which  rendered 
him  so  unspeakably  reverent  to  all  who  knew  him  well — 
his  fervent  love  of  truth,  his  wide  tolerance,  his  Jarge, 
geacrous,  and  masculine  judpnents  of  men  and  things  ; 
hi?  almost  instinctive  perception  of  the  good  that  is  latent 
in  each  opposing  party,  his  disdain  for  the  noisy  triumphs 
and  the  fleeting  popularity  of  mere  sectarian  strife,  the 
fond  and  touching  afiection  with  which  he  dwelt  upon 
the  images  of  the  past,  combining,  even  in  extreme  old 
age,  with  the  keenest  and  most  hopeful  insight  into  the 
progressive  movements  of  his  time,  and  with  a  rare  power 
of  Winning  the  confidence  and  reading  the  thoucrhts  of 
the  youngest  about  him.  That  such  a  writer  should  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  department  of  history,  which  more 
than  any  other  has  been  distorted  by  ignorance,  puerility, 
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and  dishonesty,  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  fiicts 

in  English  literature,  and  (thougli  sometimes  divei-ging 
from  his  views)  in  many  parts  of  the  following  work  I 
have  largely  availed  myself  of  his  researches. 

I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  thia  book,  if  it  should 
have  the  fortune  to  find  readers,  may  encounter  much, 
and  probably  angty,  contradiction  from  different  quarters 
and  on  different  grounds.  It  is  strongly  opposed  to  a 
school  of  moral  philosophy  which  is  at  present  extremely 
iiiiiuential  lu  England,  and  in  addition  to  the  many  iauUs 
that  may  be  found  in  its  execution,  its  very  plan  must 
make  it  displeasing  to  many.  Its  subject  necessaiily 
includes  questions  on  which  it  is  exceedingly  difUcult  for 
an  English  writer  to  toudi,  and  the  portion  of  histoiy 
with  which  it  is  concerned  has  been  obscured  by  no 
common  measure  of  misrepresentation  and  passion.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  carry  into  it  a  judicial  impartiality, 
and  I  trust  that  the  attempt,  liowever  imperfect,  may  not 
be  wholly  useless  to  my  readers. 

LosfiON :  Mar<A  1809. 
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CHAPTER  L 

TB£  NATUBAL  BISTORT  OF  MORALS. 

A  BRIRF  HTQUiKT  into  the  nature  and  foundations  of  morals 

appears  an  obvious,  and,  indeed,  almost  an  indispensable 
preliminary,  to  any  examination  of  the  moral  progress  of 
Europe.  Unfortunately,  however,  such  an  inquiry  is  beset 
with  serious  difficulties,  arising  in  part  from  the  extreme 
multiplicity  of  detail  which  systems  of  moral  philosophy 
present,  and  in  part  from  a  fundamental  antagonism  of 
principles,  dividing  them  into  two  opposing  groups.  The 
great  controversy,  springing  from  the  rival  claims  of  intui- 
tion and  utility  to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  regulator 
of  moral  distinctions,  may  be  dimly  traced  in  the  division 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  it  appeared  more  clearly  in 
the  division  between  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans ;  but 
it  has  only  acquired  its  full  distmctness  of  definition,  and 
the  importance  of  the  questions  depending  on  it  has  only 
been  fully  appreciated,  in  modem  ^es,  under  the  influence 
of  such  writers  as  Cudworth,  Butler  and  Clarke  upon  the 
one  side, and  HobbeSjHelvetiiiSj  and  Beuiham  on  the  other. 
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Independently  of  the  broad  intellectual  difficulties  which 
must  be  encountered  in  treating  this  question,  tliere 
is  'ft  difficulty  of  a  personal  kind,  which  it  may  be  advi- 
sable at  once  to  meet.  There  is  a  dispodtion  in  some 
moralists  to  resent,  as  an  imputation  against  their  own  ' 
characters,  any  charge  of  immoral  consequences  that  may 
be  brought  against  the  princi})les  they  advocate.  Kow  li 
is  a  peouliarity  of  tliis  coiUroversy  tliat  evciy  moralist  is 
compelled,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  bring  such 
charges  agmnst  the  opinions  of  his  opponents.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  moral  philosophy  is  to  account  for  and  to  justify 
our  moral  sentiments,  or  in  other  words,  to  show  how  we 
come  to  have  our  notions  of  duty,  and  to  supply  us  with  a 
reason  for  acting  upon  them.  If  it  does  this  adequately, 
it  is  imprei:nable,  and  therefore  a  iiiuralist  wlio  repudiates 
one  system  i<  called  u|)ou  to  )W  that,  accordin*?  to  its 
principles,  the  notion  of  duty,  or  the  motives  for  per-  ' 
ionnmg  it,  could  never  have  been  generated.  The  Utili- 
tarian accuses  his  opponent  of  basing  the  entire  system  of 
morals  on  a  faculty  that  has  no  existence,  of  adopting 
a  principle  that  would  make  moral  duty  vary  with  the 
latitude  and  the  epoch,  of  resolving  all  ethics  into  un 
idle  sentiment.  The  intuitive  moralist,  for  reasons  I 
shall  hereafter  explain,  believes  that  the  Utihtarian  theory 
is  profoundly  immoral.  But  to  suppose  that  either  of 
these  charges  extends  to  the  character  of  the  moralist 
is  altogether  to  misconceive  the  position  which  moral 
theories  actually  hold  in  life.  Our  moral  sentunents 
do  not  flow  from,  but  long  precede  our  ethical  systems ;  1 
and  it  is  usually  only  after  our  characters  have  been 
fully  formed  that  "\ve  begin  to  reason  about  tliem.  It 
is  both  possible  and  very  common  for  the  reasoning  to 
be  very  defective,  without  any  corresponding  imperii&ction 
in  the  disposition  of  the  man. 

The  two  rival  theories  of  morals  are  known  by  many 
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names,  and  are  subdivided  into  many  groups.  One  of 
them  is  generally  described  as  the  stoical,  the  intuitive, 
the  independent  or  the  sentimental;  the  other  as  the 
epicurean,  the  inductive,  the  utilitarian,  or  the  selfish.  The  j 

moralists  of*  the  former  school,  to  state  tlieir  opinions  in 
the  broadest  form,  believe  that  we  liave  a  natural  power 
of  perceiving  that  some  equalities,  such  as  benevolence, 
chastity,  or  veracity,  are  better  than  others,  and  that  we 
ought  to  cultivate  them,  and  to  repress  their  opposiies. 
In  other  words,  they  contend,  that  by  tlie  constitution  of 
our  nature,  the  notion  of  right  carries  with  it  a  feeling  of 
obligation;  that  to  say  a  course  of  conduct  is  our  duty,  ia 
in  itself,  and  apart  from  all  conscquences.an  intelligible  and 
sufficient  reason  for  practising  it;  and  that  we  derive  the 
first  principles  of  our  duties  from  intuition.  The  moral- 
ist of  the  opposite  school  denies  that  we  have  any  such 
natural  perception.  He  maintains  that  we  have  by  nature 
absolutely  no  knowledge  of  merit  and  demerit,  of  the  com- 
parative escellence  of  our  feelings  and  actions,  and  that 
we  derive  these  notions  solely  from  an  observation  of  the 
course  of  hfe  which  is  conducive  to  human  happiness. 
That  which  makes  actions  good  is,  that  ihey  increase  the 
happiness  or  diminish  the  pains  of  mankind.  That  which 
constitutes  their  demerit  is  their  opposite  tendency.  To 
procure  *  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number,' 
is  therefore  the  highest  aim  of  the  moralist,  the  supreme 
type  and  expression  of  virtue. ) 

/^It  is  manifest,  however,  that  this  last  school,  if  it  pro-  • 

ceeded  no  further  than  I  have  stated,  would  have  failed 
to  accomplish  the  task  whieli  every  moralist  mn>t  under- 
take. It  is  easy  to  understand  that  experience  may  .-]i')W 
that  certain  actions  are  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, and  that  these  actions  may  ui  consequence  be  re- 
garded as  supremely  excellent.  The  question  still  remainsi 
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why  we  are  bound  to  perform  them.  If  men,  wlio  believe 
that  virtuous  actions  are  those  which  experience  shows  to 
be  useful  to  society,  believe  also  that  they  are  under  a 
natural  obligatioa  to  seek  the  happineas  of  others,  rather 
than  their  own,  when  the  two  interestB  conflict,  thqr  have 
certainly  no  chum  to  the  title  of  inductive  mondista.  They 
recognise  a  moral  fiiculty,  a  natural  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation or  duty  as  truly  as  Butler  or  as  Cudworth.  And, 
indeed,  a  position  very  similar  to  this  has  been  adopted  by 
several  intuitive  moralists.  Thus  Ilutcheson,  who  is  the 
\ery  founder  in  modern  times  of  the  doctrine  of  '  a  moral 
sense,*  and  who  has  defended  liie  disinterested  character 
of  virtue  more  powerfully  than  perhaps  any  other  moralist, 
resolved  all  mtue  into  benevolence^  or  the  pursuit  of  the 
liappiness  of  others;  but  he  maintained  that  the  excel- 
lence and  obligation  of  benevolence  are  revealed  to  us 
by  a  '  moral  sense.'  Hume,  in  like  manner,  pronounced 
utility  to  be  the  criterion  and  essential  element  of  all  vir- 
tue ;  but  he  asserted  that  our  pursuit  of  virtue  is  unselfish, 
and  that  it  springs  from  a  natural  feeling  of  approbation  or 
disapprobation  distinct  from  reason,  and  produced  by  a 
peculiar  sense,  or  taste,  which  rises  up  within  us  at  the 
contemplation  of  virtue  or  of  vice.^  A  similar  doctrine  has 

'  Tho  opinions  of  Hume  ou  moml  questions  are  prossly  misropre?f*nted  by 
many  writers,  who  persist  in  describing  them  as  substantially  identical  with 
fhoae  of  Benthraii.  Hoir  fir  Hume  wu  fioni  denying  the  eodflteoee  of  ft 
moml  aense^  tbo  foUoiditg  pMtogee  ivill  diow:— 'The  Haul  emtenoe,  it  is 
probeble,  which  pronounces  characters  and  actions  amiable  or  odious, 
praiseworthy  or  blanieable  .  .  .  depends  on  some  internal  sense  or  feeling 
which  nature  has  made  umrersal  ia  the  whole  species.' — Enquiry  Concern- 
MM-ahf  %  1.  'The  hypotheds  ve  emlnsoe  • .  •  defines "riitiie  to  be 
whatoTer  msntsl  teHon  or  qnslilj  givss  to  the  speetator  the  pkssing  senti* 
ment  of  approbation.' — Ibid.  Append.  I.  *  The  crime  or  immorality  is  no^ 
particular  fact  or  relation  which  eon  be  the  object  of  the  underetanding,  but 
arises  entirely  from  the  sentiment  of  disapprobation,  which,  by  the  structure 
of  luimaa  nature,  we  unaToidably  feel  oo  the  apprehensieii  of  bsrbarity  or 
tieadieiy. '— Ibid.  '  Reason  iaatnietB  us  in  the  seTeial  tendendes  of  actions, 
and  humeaily  makes  a  distinetion  i&  iavour  of  those  whidk  are  assful 
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more  recently  been  advocated  by  Mackintosh.  A  theory 
of  morals  must  explain  not  only  what  constitutes  duty, 
but  also  how  we  obtain  the  notion  of  there  being  such  a 

thing  as  duty.  It  must  tell  us  not  merely  what  is  the 
course  of  conduct  wc  ought  to  pursue,  but  also  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  word  '  ought,*  and  from  what  source 
we  derive  the  idea  it  expresses. 

'  Thotse  who  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  all  our 
morality  is  a  product  of  experience,  have  not  shrunk 
from  this  task,  and  have  boldly  entered  upon  the  one 
path  that  was  open  to  them.  .  The  notion  of  there  being 

any  ^ucli  fcelinfr  as  an  ori»zinal  seusc  of  oblicratioii  distinct 
from  the  anticipation  of  pleasure  or  pain,  they  treat  as  a 
mere  illusion  of  the  unagiuation.  All  that  is  meant  by 
saying  we  ought  to  do  an  action  is,  that  if  we  do  not  do 
it,  we  shall  suffer.  A  desire  to  obtain  happiness  and  to 
avoid  pain  is  the  only  possible  motive  to  action.  The 
reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why  we  should  perform  vir- 
tuous actions,  or  in  other  words,  seek  the  good  of  others, 
is  that  on  the  whole  such  a  course  will  bring  us  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness. 

We  have  here  then  a  general  statement  of  the  doctrine 
which  bases  morals  upon  experience.  If  we  ask  what 
constitutes  virtuous,  and  what  vicious  actions,  we  are  told 
.that  tiie  first  are  those  which  incarcase  the  happiness  or 
diminkh  the  pains  of  mankmd ;  and  the  second  are  those 
which  have  the  opposite  effect.    If  wc  ask  wliat  is  the 

•ad  bmafldftl*— Ibid.  'As  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desirable  on  its  own 

account  without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  immediate  satisfaction  it  con- 
veys, it  is  requinite  that  there  should  be  Rome  sentiment  wliich  it  touches,, 
some  internal  taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  jou  please  to  call  it^  which  dis- 
tiaguidias  monl  good  imd  evil,  Bud  ivluch  embflkCM  the  one  and  rejects 
tlie  other.*— Iliid.  The  two  writert  to  whom  Hume  wae  most  indebted  were 
Hutcheson  nnd  Butler.  In  some  interesting  letters  to  the  former  (Burton's 
Ufe  of  Mime,  yoL  1),  he  discuasM  the  points  on  which  he  diflj^red  £rom 
them* 
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motive  to  virtue,  we  are  told  that  it  is  an  enlightened  . 
Belt-interest   The  words  happiness,  utility,  and  interest 
include,  however,  many  different  kinds  of  o^yment,  and 
have  given  riae  to  many  different  modifications  of  the 

theory. 

Perhaps  the  lowest  and  most  repulsive  form  of  i!ii>  ^ 
tlieory  is  that  wliicli  ^VlLs  propounded  by  Mandcvilk*,  lu 
his  *  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Moral  Virtue.'  ^  Accord- 
ing to  this  writer,  virtue  sprang  in  the  first  instance  firom 
the  cunning  of  rulers.  These^  in  order  to  govern  men, 
found  It  necesi>ary  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  a  noble 
thing  to  restrain,  instead  of  indulging  their  passions,  and 
to  devote  tlieniselve.s  entirely  to  the  irood  of  the  com- 
munity.  Tlie  mamieriu  wliicli  tlicy  iittained  this  end  wa.>5 
by  acting  upon  the  feehng  of  vanity.  They  persuaded 
men  that  human  nature  was  somethiug  nobler  than  the 
nature  of  animals,  and  that  devotion  to  the  community  . 
rendered  a  man  pre-eminently  great  By  statues,  and 
titles,  and  honours ;  by  continually  extolling  such  men  as 
Eegulus  or  Becius;  by  representing  those  who  were 
addicted  to  useless  enjuymeiiLs  a.s  a  low  and  despicable 
class,  tliey  at  last  so  inflamed  the  vanity  of  men  as  to 
kindle  an  intense  emulation,  and  inspire  the  most  heroic 

'  *  Tlif  ( liief  thvDg  therefore  which  lawgivers  and  other  wise  men  that 
have  laboured  for  the  establif-hinent  of  society  liuvt*  fnd.'UvounHl,  hns  hevn 
to  make  the  people  thejr  were  to  govern  believe  ihui  it  was  more  beiieticial 
iot  ereiybody  to  conqaer  thin  to  indulge  his  appetites,  and  miick  better  to 
nuod  tho  public  Uum  what  seemed  his  private  interest  .  .  .  obsen  iu<:  tliat 
none  were  either  so  savap-e  as  not  to  be  charnit  d  with  prBij^o.  or  pi>  di  >|iirable 
a.s  }mtiontly  to  boar  contempt,  they  justly  concluded  that  ilattory  must  be 
Uie  iuo«t  powerful  argument  that  could  be  used  to  human  creatures. 
Ifalung  tue  of  thia  beiritcliiiig  engine,  they  extolled  tlie  exeeUen^  of  ont 
nature  aboTe  other  animala  ...  bj  the  help  of  which  we  were  capable  of 
performing  the  most  noble  achievements.  Having,  by  this  artful  tiatterv, 
insinuated  them«+dves  into  the  h«^nrts  nf  men,  they  Vicjmn  to  instruct  theiu 
in  the  notions  of  honour  and  shame,  6ic.'—  Enquiry  into  tlie  Origin  of  Morul 
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acti<His.  And  soon  new  influences  came  into  play.  Men 
who  began  by  lestnuning  their  passions,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  plauure  of  the  esteem  of  others,  found  that 
this  restraint  saved  them  from  many  painful  consequences 

that  would  iuivc  iiaturally  ensued  from  over-indulgence, 
and  this  discoverv  became  a  now  motive  to  virtue.  Each 
member  of  the  community  moreover  found  that  he  himself 
derived  benefit  from  the  self-sacrifice  of  others,  and  also 
that  when  he  was  seeking  his  own  interest,  without  r^ard 
to  others,  no  persons  stood  so  much  in  his  way  as  those 
who  were  similarly  employed,  and  he  had  thus  a  double 
reason  for  difiusing  abroad  the  notion  of  the  excellence  of 
self-sacrifice.  The  result  i>f  all  tliis  was  tliat  men  agreed 
to  stiguiatise  under  the  term  '  vice '  whatever  was  in- 
jurious, and  to  eulogise  as  *  virtue '  whatever  was  beneficial 
to  society. 

The  opinions  of  Mandeville  attracted,  when  they  were 
published,  an  attention  greatly  beyond  their  intrinsic  merit, 
but  they  are  now  sinking  rapidly  into  deserved  obli- 
vion.  The  author,  in  a  poem  called  the  *  Fable  of  the 

Bees,'  and  in  couuiients  attached  to  it,  himself  advocati-d 
a  thesis  altogetlier  iucouiiatent  with  that  I  huvu  tlL"- 
scnbed,  maintaining  that  'private  vices  were  public 
benefits,'  and  endeavouring,  in  a  long  series  of  very  feeble 
and  sometimes  very  grotesque  arguments,  to  prove  that 
vice  was  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  mankind.  A 
far  greater  writer  had  however  already  framed  a  scheme 
of  morals  which,  if  somewhat  less  repulsive,  was  in  no 
degree  less  selfish  than  tluit  of  Mandeville;  and  the 
opinions  of  Hobbes  concerning  the  esseiice  and  origin  of 
virtue,  have,  with  no  very  great  variations,  been  adopted 
by  what  may  be  termed  Uic  narrower  school  of  Utili- 
tarians. 

.  According  to  these  writers  we  are  governed  exdu- 
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sively  by  our  own  interest.^  Pleasure  is  the  only  good,' 
and  moral  good  and  moral  evil  mean  nothing  more  than 
our  volmitaiy  conformity  to  a  law  that  will  bring  it  to 
ns.*    To  love  good  amply  as  good,  is  an  impossi- 

*  '  I  conceive  that  when  a  man  deliberates  whether  he  shall  do  a  thing 
or  not  do  it,  he  does  notliinpr  el^c  but  considpr  wliether  it  Iw  better  for 
himself  to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it' — Ilobbea  On  Liberty  and  Nei emtti.  '  CJood 
aud  evil  are  uaues  that  aiguify  our  appetites  aud  avuriioDa.' — Ibid.  Levialhanf 
put  i  db.  xvi.  '  OMtgituMi  is  the  neeeesitv  of  doing  or  omitting  any  aetion 
in  order  to  bo  happj.*-»<3ij*s  diaaertntion  prefixed  to  Kiug's  Or^m  of  JEvUf 
p.  30,  'The  only  reflson  or  motive  by  which  individuals  can  pos&iblj 
be  induced  to  the  practise  of  virtue,  nui.«t  bp  the  fe?>1ir>!T  ininiediato  ou  the 
proepect  of  future  private  happiness.' — lirown  On  the  tharacUrutica,  p.  15i). 
*  Eb  tout  temps,  en  tout  Utn,  tant  en  nuilt^  de  mmle  )lQ*en  malidra  d'e^prit, 
e*e*t  I'SnUrH  p«noonel  qui  dicta  k  jugement  del  paiticuUers,  et  rintdrfit 
g^n^ral  qui  dicte  celui  des  nations.  .  .  .  Tout  homme  ne  prend  dnns  ses  juge- 
ment»  conseil  que  de  son  int^ret. '— Helv^tius i>e  T-BynV,  discoursii.  *  Nature 
baa  placed  maukind  under  the  governance  of  two  soverMgn  masters,  pain 
and  phMora.  It  it  fiv  them  alona  to  point  ont  wbat  wift  ought  to  do^  «a 
imII  m  to  detendno  wliat  if«  ahall  do.  • .  .  The  joindple  of  utiKty  neog* 
niaes  this  subjection,  and  assumes  it  for  the  foimdation  of  that  system, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  rear  the  fabric  of  felicity  by  the  h(\mU  of  reason 
and  of  law.  Systems  which  attempt  to  question  it,  deal  in  sounds  matead  of 
aeDMi  in  caprice  instead  of  reason,  in  jhHmeSH  instead  of  liglit'— Bantbani*s 

of  Mcntt  md  lA^itbtioit,  di.  L  <By  the  prindpla  of  utility  is 
mmnk  tliat  principle  which  approves  or  dis^lflOTes  of  every  action  whatso- 
ever,  according  to  the  tendency  which  it  appears  to  Imve  to  augment  or 
diminish  the  happiness  of  the  party  whosu  intere&t  id  lu  question.' — Ibid. 
'  Je  re^urde  ramour  £clair6  de  nous-memes  comme  le  principe  do  tout  sacri- 
Hoe  monle.'— D*Atalert  quoted  bj  B,  Stairaity  AtHm  md  Mm^  Fnoen, 
vol  i.  p.  220. 

^  '  Ph  fi-sriTe  is  in  itself  a  i^'^od :  nay,  even  setting  aside  immunity  from 
pain,  the  only  good ;  pain  is  in  itself  an  evil,  and,  indeed,  without  exception, 
the  only  evil,  or  else  the  words  good  and  evil  have  no  meaning.' — Bentham'a 
iViNeqrfis  ^  Mtndt  mi ZtfuhUtm,  di.  x.  'Happiness  is  ^a  sola  and  o4 
kunan  action,  and  the  protuotion  of  it  the  test  by  whidi  to  judge  of  sU 
hiunan  conduct.' — villi's  VtUUarianiim,  p.  58. 

*  'Good  and  evil  are  nothing*  but  pleasure  and  pnin,  or  that  which  occa- 
sions or  procures  pleaaure  or  pain  to  us.  Moral  guod  and  evil  then  is  only 
tlia  eonfonnify  or  disagreement  of  our  Toluntavy  aetums  to  aoma  law 
whereby  good  or  evil  id  dra>vn  on  ua  by  the  will  and  power  of  the  law 
maker,  which  po^Hl  and  evil,  pleasure  or  pain,  attending*  our  obsen'ance  or 
breach  of  the  law  by  the  decree  of  the  law  maker,  b  that  wo  call  rewnrd  or 
punishment.' — Iii>cke'3  Kmn/,  book  ii.  cb.  xxviii.  *  Take  away  pleasure*  aud 
pains,  not  only  happiue«8,  but  justi<^,  and  duty,  and  obligation,  and  lirtu^ 
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bility.'  When  ^ve  speak  of  the  goodaess  of  God,  we  mean 
only  His  goodness  to  as.^  Heverence  is  notbing  more  than 
our  oonviction,  that  anoUier  who  has  power  to  do  us  both 
good  and  harm«  will  only  do  ua  good.'  The  pleasures  of 
piety  arise  from  the  belief  that  we  are  about  to  receive 
pleasure,  and  tlic  pains  of  piety  from  the  belief  that  we 
are  about  to  suffer  pain  from  the  Deity.*  Our  very 
affections,  according  to  some  of  these  writers,  are  all  forms 
of  self-love.  Thus  charity  springs  partly  firom  our  desire 
to  obtain  the  esteem  of  others,  paitly  from  the  expectation 
that  the  fitvours  we  have  bestowed  will  be  reciprocated, 
and  partly,  too,  from  the  giatification  of  the  sense  of  power^ 
by  the  proof  that  we  can  satisfy  not  only  our  own  desires, 
but  aLsO  the  desires  of  others.^    Pity  is  an  emotion  aris- 

all  of  iriueh  h*re  been  ao  liibontelj  held  up  to  view  •«  iddepet^ant 
of  tlwid,  an  80  many  amply  aoundi.  — Bantham'a  Sptvtgi  tf  Aetian,  i 
S  16. 

'  '  Tl  lui  est  aussi  impossible  d'ninier  1e  h'lpn  pour  1o  bien,  que  d'ainuar  la 
lual  pour  lo  maL' — Hek^tius  De  I'J^prii,  disc.  ii.  cb.  v. 

*  *  Even  fbe  goodnafla  which  rre  apprehend  in  Qod  Aknightj,  is  his  good* 
nam  to  Hobbea  Ola  Summ  Nalun,  ciL  vU.  {  S.  to  Watorlaad, '  To 
lore  Qod  b  in  eflfect  the  same  thing  as  to  love  happiness,  eternal  happineaa; 
and  the  love  of  faappinam  ia  atill  the  love  of  ouiaelTea.' — Third  JSarmm  on 
Self-love. 

^  *  Ktiverence  h  the  conception  we  have  concerning  another,  that  lie  bath 
the  power  to  do  mito  ua  bolh  good  and  bnr^  bat  not  the  will  to  do  oa  butt' 

— Iloljbes  On  Mmum  iVo^wv,  ch.  viii.  §  7. 

*  *  The  pleflstircs  of  piety  nrc  the  pleasures  tlint  nreompany  the  bcHof  of  a 
man's  being  in  the  acquiiiition,  or  in  possesision  of  the  goodwill  or  favour  of 
ttie  Supreme  Being ;  and  a^  a  fruit  of  it,  of  his  being  in  the  way  of  enjoying 
pleesnree  to  be  leottTod  by  God'a  special  appc^tment  either  in  tbia  life  or 
in  a  life  to  come.' — fientham's  Prme^plet  ^  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  v. 
'  The  pains  of  piety  are  the  pains  that  accompany  the  belief  of  a  man's  being 
obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of  the  Supreme  Beinc^  nnd  in  consequence  to 
certain  pains  to  be  inflicted  by  His  especial  appomtuient,  either  in  this 
lifo  or  In  a  life  to  eome.  Theee  may  be  alao  cdkd  ibe  peine  of  xdigion.* 
—Ibid. 

*  *  There  can  be  no  greater  artrument  to  a  man  of  his  own  power,  than 

tn  fine?  himself  able  not  only  to  nrroMiyilish  his  own  desires,  but  also  to 
assist  other  men  in  theirs  j  and  this  is  that  conception  wherein  consisteth 
charity.' — ^Uobbea  On  Sum.  jS^ut.  ch.  ix.  §  17.   '  No  man  giveth  but  witb 
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ing  from  a  vivid  realisation  of  sorrow  that  may  befall  our- 
selves, suggested  by  the  sight  of  the  sorrows  of  otliers. 
We  pity  especially  those  who  have  not  deserved  calamity, 
because  we  consider  ourselves  to  belong  to  that  category; 
and  the  spectacle  of  sufierinr]^  against  which  no  fore- 
thought could  provide,  reminds  us  most  forcibly  of  wliat 
may  liappeii  to  ourselves.^  Friendship  la  ike  sense  of  the 
need  of  the  person  befriended.^ 

intentioo  of  good  to  litoiself,  becftuae  pft  is  voluntary ;  and  of  all  voluntary 
acts,  the  object  to  every  man  is  his  own  ^ond.' — Ilobbes'  Lcriafhan,  part  i. 
ch.  XV.  '  Dreaiu  not  that  men  will  move  their  little  linger  to  berve  you, 
mdeas  their  advantage  in  so  doing  be  obvious  to  them.  Men  never  did  so, 
nd  B6T«r  irill  wlule  kmotti  lutiirs  it  mad*  of  ita  pnaeni  muteriala.*— 
Beiitliain*a  Deoatolopy,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

*  *  Pity  is  iriiH^'iimtion  or  fiction  of  future  caliitulty  to  ourselves,  prorei'ding 
from  tlie  senso  of  another  mau'ei  calamity.  But  whi-u  it  lighteth  on  such  aa 
yvo  think  have  not  d^ened  the  same,  the  compab«ion  in  greater,  because 
fhflie  then  oppeoralli  mora  probtbility  that  Mme  may  happen  to 
us ;  for  the  evil  that  happeneth  to  an  innocent  man  may  happen  to  emry 
man.'— iro1jl)«  ?i  On  Ihun.  Nat.  ch.  \x.  §  10.  '  I.a  piti^  est  souvent  un  sen- 
timent de  nos  nniux  dans  Ics  mnux  (Vftutrui.  Cost  une  habilp  prd- 
voyance  des  undheurs  ou  nous  pouvons  tomb«r.  Nous  donnons  des  seeour^  uux 
atttree  pour  lea  engager  k  nona  ea  donner  en  de  eemblables  oecaaions,  et  ces 
services  que  noita  leur  tendona  aant^  a  proprement  parler,  d«-8  liion.H  (^uo  nous 
nous  faisons  a  noiis-memefl  par  avance.' — I>ti  itochefoucauld,  Mti  i  iinrn,  2G4, 
Butkr  h&s  rt;uiarkcd  that  if  Hobbcs'  account  were  true,  tiic  moist  fearful 
would  be  the  most  compassionate  nature;  but  this  is  perhaps  not  quite  just, 
for  Hobbea*  notion  of  pity  implies  the  umon  of  two  not  ahaolutely  identical, 
though  nearly  allied,  intlueDoeey  tiinidity  and  imag^tioD.  The  theoiy  of 
Adam  Smith,  though  closely  connected  with,  dilTers  totally  in  consequences 
from  that  of  Ilfibbes,  IIo  mr»,  '  When  1  condole  with  vou  for  the  loss 
of  your  son,  in  order  to  enter  into  your  grie^  I  do  not  consider  what  I,  a 
pencA  of  such  a  chataeter  and  pfofeerioO|  ahouU  suffer  if  I  had  a  son,  and  if 
that  son  bhonld  die— I  consider  what  I  should  suffer  if  I  waa  xeaBy  jou. 
I  not  only  change  circumstances  with  you,  but  I  change  persons  and 
cliarafter!'.  My  frrtef,  thereforp,  is  entirelv  upon  your  account.  ...  A 
man  may  sympathise  with  a  woman  in  child-bed,  though  it  is  iiupo^aiblc  he 
should  eonc^TO  himself  soflering  her  paws  in  his  owu  pruper  person  and 
chavacter.'— ilfertrf  Smtintmttf  part  vii.  eh.  i.  $  3. 

■  *  Ce  que  les  hommes  ont  nommd  amitie  n'est  qu'uno  socidt<5,  qu'uu  ma- 
nagement reciproque  d'intt'^rets  et  qu'un  echhng-e  de  bons  office;'.  Vr  nVj»t 
entin  qu'un  commerce  oil  I'amour-propre  »e  propose  toujours  quelque  chose 
a  gngner.' — La  Rochefoucauld,  Max,  &3.  8ce  this  idea  devebped  at  large  in 
UeLvaiua. 
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.  From  such  a  oonoeption  of  human  nature  it  ia  eaay  to 
divine  what  system  of  morals  must  flow.  No  character, 
feeling,  or  action  is  naturally  better  than  others,  and  as 

lon^  as  men  are  in  a  savage  condition,  morality  has  no 
exi.^^Leiice.  Fortunately,  liowevcr,  ^ye  are  all  depeiulcut  for 
many  of  our  plcjisures  upon  others.  Co-operation  and 
orgaoisatiou  are  essential  to  our  liappiuess,  and  these  are 
impossible  without  some  restraint  being  placed  upon  our 
appetites.  Laws  are  enacted  to  secure  this  restraint,  and 
being  sustained  by  rewards  and  punishments,  they  make 
it  the  interest  of  the  individual  to  regard  that  of  the  com- 
munity. According  to  Hobbes,  the  disposition  of  man 
is  so  anarchical,  mid  the  importance  of  restrainin<:f  it  so 
transcenflent,  that  absolute  government  alone  good  ; 
the  commands  of  the  sovereign  are  supreme,  and  must 
therefore  constitute  the  law  of  morals.  The  other  mora- 
lists of  this  school,  though  repudiating  this  notion,  have 
given  a  very  great  and  distinguished  place  to  legislation 
in  their  schemes  of  ethics ;  for  all  our  conduct  being  de- 
termined by  our  interests,  virtue  being  simply  the  conform- 
ity of  our  own  interests  with  those  of  the  conniiunity, 
and  a  judiciou'^  le-jislation  being  tlie  chief  way  of  secur- 
ing this  conformity,  the  functions  of  the  moralist /and  of 
the  legislator  are  almost  identical.^  But  in  addition  to  the 
rewards  and  ptuushments  of  the  penal  code,  those  arising 
feom  public  opinion»&me  or  in&my,  the  friendship  or 
hostility  of  those  about  us — are  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
virtue.  Tlic  educating  influence  of  laws,  and  the  growing 
perception  of  the  identity  of  interests  of  the  diflerent  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  create  a  public  opinion  favourable 
to  all  the  qualities  which  are  '  the  means  of  peaceable, 


^  '  La  science  de  la  morale  n'e^t  autre  chose  ^ue  la  science  mC>me  de  la 
legislation.'— ^Hdv^tius  De  lEtprit,  ii.  17. 
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sociable,  and  comfortable  living.^  Such  are  justice,  gra<- 
titude,  modesty,  eqiuty,  and  mercy ;  and  such,  too,  are 
purity  and  chastity,  which,  considered  in  themselres  alone, 
are  in  no  d^ree  more  excellent  than  the  coarsest  and 

most  indiscriminate  lust,  but  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  society,  and  become  in 
con?e4ueiice  virtues.-  This  education  of  public  opiin  ii 
grows  continually  stronger  with  civilisation,  and  gradually 
moulds  the  characters  of  men,  making  them  more  and 
more  disinterested,  heroic,  and  unselfish.  A  disinter- 
ested, unselfish,  and  heroic  man,  it  is  explained,  is  one 
who  is  strictly  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  plear 
sure,  but  who  pursues  it  iu  sucli  a  maimer  as  to  include 
in  its  gratification  the  happiness  of  others.^ 

'  Thb  doctrine  ia  expounded  at  length  in  ail  the  moral  worlu  of  Hobbes 
«idli]«  sdiooL  The  foUowing  passage  is  a  fair  oftbeirmeiimurs-- 
'  Moral  {duloaopby  u  nothing  else  but  the  science  of  what  is  good  and  erU 
in  llie  conversation  and  society  of  nianliiud.  Good  and  evil  are  namcp  that 
fdgnify  our  appetites  and  aversions,  which  in  different  tempers,  customs,  and 
doctrines  of  men  are  different  .  .  •  £rom  whence  arise  dii^tesi  controver- 
mi  at  last  war.  And  fberefore^  so  long  at  man  ia  in  tiiis  oondition  of 
meieiiatiiM  (wliieli  la  a  oonditioD  of  war),  his  private  appeiiie  is  the  mm^ 
aure  of  good  and  evil.  And  oooMquently  all  men  agree  in  this,  that  pence 
jfj  rrnod,  mi  thereforo  also  that  the  ways  or  means  of  peace,  wliicli  (m  I  hn\o 
showed  before)  are  justice,  gratitude,  modesty,  equity,  mercy,  and  the  inAt 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  are  good  .  .  .  and  thdroontraiyTieeaeviL'— Hoblicfl' 
XmMon,  part  i.  dL  xvL  See,  too,  a  atrildngpaaMge  in  Bentbam'a  Heon- 
Moyy,  ToL  iL  p.  133. 

'  As  an  Lnjrenioufl  writer  in  tbo  S<i(urd(n/  Mci'iew  (Aug.  10,  1807)  ex- 
presses it :  '  Cha^itity  Li  merely  a  social  law  created  to  encourage  the  al- 
liances that  most  promote  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  race,  and  to 
aulntiin  woman  in  a  eodel  poeition  which  it  ia  thovglit  advieable  abe 
should  hold.*  See,  too,  on  this  view,  Hume's  Inquiry  concerning  Morals, 
^  4,  and  also  noU  x. :  'To  what  t)thor  purpow  do  nil  the  ideas  of  chastity 
and  modesty  serve  P    Nij«i  utile  est  quod  foeimufi,  frustra  est  gloria.'  ^ 

'  '  All  pleasure  is  necessarily  self-regarding,  for  it  is  impossible  to  have 
any  iSeelings  out  of  our  own  mind.  But  there  are  modea  of  delight  tliat 
bring  also  satisfaction  to  others,  from  the  round  that  they  take  in  tiieir 
Course.  Suoli  are  the  plrn=:ur'^'<»  ^^tf  Tif^nHvolonce,  Others  iuiply  no  parti- 
cipation by  any  second  party,  a>*,  for  example,  eatintr,  drinkin^r,  bodilv  wnrmtli, 
property,  and  power;  while  a  third  daaa  are  fed  by  the  paius  and  pnvuduua 
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It  is  a  very  old  assertion,  that  a  man  who  prudently 
sought  his  own  interest  would  live  a  life  of  perfect  virtue. 
This  opinion  is  adopted  by  most  of  those  Utilitarians 
who  are  least  inclined  to  lay  great  stress  upon  religious 

motives ;  and  as  they  maintain  that  every  man  necessarily 
pursues  exclusively  his  own  happiness,  -we  return  by 
another  path  to  the  old  Platonic  doctrine,  that  all  vice 
is  ignorance.  Virtue  is  a  judicious,  and  vice  an  injudici*  \ 
ous,  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Virtue  is  a  branch  of  prudence, 
vice  is  nothing  more  than  imprudence  or  miscalculation.^ 
He  who  seeks  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  mankind 
has  two,  and  only  two,  ways  of  accomplishing  his  end. 
The  llr^L  is,  to  make  it  more  uuJ  more  the  interest  of  each 
t<^  conform  to  that  of  the  otliens  ;  the  second  is,  to  dispel 
the  ignorance  which  prevents  men  from  seeing  their  tine 
interest.^  If  chastity  or  truth,  or  any  other  of  what  we 
regard  as  virtues,  could  be  shown  to  produce  on  the 

of  fellow-beinga,  as  the  deliffhts  of  sport  and  t}Tanny.  The  condemnntorr 
phrase,  stltiahneM,  applitis  ^Ith  especial  emphasis  to  the  kat-uieutioued 
data,  and,  in  a  qualified  degree,  to  the  Meond  group;  trhile  rach  iemB  M 
unseliiBliness,  dirintneitedlieif,  telf-devotion,  are  applied  to  the  vicarious 
po.^ition  whf!rem  we  seek  cur  o'wn  natiifiwrtiftn  in  that  of  oUMit.'— Bain, 
Ou  the  Emotims  and  Will,  p.  113,  • 

^  *  Vice  may  be  detiued  to  be  a  mtscalculatioa  of  chances,  a  miatake  lu 
eBtunatiog  tlie  value  of  pHeanivea  and  poine.  It  la  fitlaa  mxiaX  arithmetie.* 
— Bentham'a  JkuiiUllogff,  toL  i.  p.  131. 

*  '  La  recompense,  la  punition,  la  gloire  et  Tinfamie  soumiaes  h  ses  volont^s 
sont  qtmtre  espdces  de  divinit^s  avoc  lesquelles  le  Idgislateur  peut  toiijoura 
operer  le  bien  public  etci^  des  hommes  illustres  en  tous  ies  genres.  Toute 
r^tudo  d«a  monlMtea  eonalsto  k  d^tttminer  Tiuage  qu'om  ddt  iaife  de  eea 
steompemwa  et  de  cea  pnaitioiia  et  ka  aaeoiua  q«*oii  peut  tirar  pour  fier 
Vint^ret  peiaomiel  k  Hnt^rct  g^n^raL'— Helrdtius  Ik  FSiprH,  IL  23.  <  La 
jiiBtice  de  nrm  jn^menta  et  de  nos  actions  n'est  jamais  que  la  rencontre 
lieureuse  de  notre  int^ret  avee  l  iottiret  public' — Ibid.  ii.  7.  '  To  prove  tbat 
the  bnnHmd  aetion  ia  a  miscalculation  of  self-interest,  to  show  how  emmeoua 
an  eatimate  the  tidoua  man  mnkeo  of  pains  and  pHeanueiy  la  the  purpoaa  of 
tiie  intelligent  moralbt.  Unless  he  can  do  this  he  does  nothing ;  for,  as  haa 
been  stated  nb  n  *',  for  a  man  not  to  pursue  what  he  deems  likely  to  produce 
to  him  the  greatest  sum  of  eujoyment,  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  thingSy 
iupoasible.' — J^entham's  De<mtology, 
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whole  more  paia  thau  they  dc-^troy,  or  to  deprive  mea 
of  more  pleasure  than  they  aflbixi,  they  would  not  be 
virtues,  but  vioes.^  If  it  could  be  shown  that  it  ia  not 
for  our  own  interest  to  practise  any  of  what  are  admitted 
to  be  virtues,  all  obligation  to  practise  them  would  im- 
(  mediately  cease.'  The  whole  scheme  of  ethics  may  be 
evolved  from  the  four  canons  of  Epicurus.  The  plea- 
sure which  produces  no  pain  is  to  be  embraced.  The  ])Mia 
which  produces  no  pleasure  is  to  be  avoided.  The  plea- 
sure is  to  be  avoided  which  prevents  a  greater  plea- 
sure^ or  produces  a  greater  pain.  The  pain  is  to  be  en* 
dured  which  averts  a  greater  pam,  or  secures  a  greater 
pleasure.' 

^  So  far  I  have  barely  alluded  to  any  but  terrestrial 
motives.  These,  in  the  <»piiiiuji  of  many  of  the  most  illus- 
triou.s  of  the  scliool,  are  sufiicient,  but  others — as  we  shall 
see^  I  think,  with  great  reason — are  of  a  different  opiniou. 
Their  obvious  resource  is  in  the  rewards  and  punishments 

*  *  If  the  effect  of  virtue  were  to  prevent  or  destroy  more  plcfigurf  than  it 
pvodttced,  or  to  pn^iice  more  pain  than  it  prevented,  its  more  uppr<.>priat« 
nttiui  would  be  wickedness  and  folly ;  wickedness  as  it  affected  others,  folly 
as  respected  him  who  practi>>»'il  it.' — T^t  ntham's  Deontvlogy,  vol.  i.  p.  \\'2. 
*  Weigh  pains,  weigh  pleasures,  and  as  tli{>  Tmlance  stands  will  stand  the 
<|ue8tioQ  of  right  and  wrong.' — Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  137.  '  Moralis  pliiloiiophiu} 
caput  est,  Fausdne  fiU,  ut  adas  quibiu  ad  bai^tam  vitam  perveniri  mtionibua 
poanC'^Apuleiua,  Ad  Dod.  Hattmitf  ii.  *  Atque  ipaa  ntiUta%  jiuti  piope 
mater  et  tequi.' — Horace,  .Sat.  I.  iii.  0^. 

'  *  We  rnn  l)o  ollig^cd  to  nothing  but  what  wo  ourselves  are  to  gain  or 
lose  something  by ;  for  nothing  else  can  be  a  "  violent  motive  "  to  ua.  Aa 
we  diould  not  be  obliged  to  obey  tbe  laws  or  tiie  magistrate  mileMi  rewards 
or  punisbmeiiti^  pleasure  or  paini  somehow  or  other,  depended  upon  our 
obedience;  SO  neither  should  we,  without  the  ^ame  reason,  be  obliged  to  do 
what  is  right,  to  practise  virtue,  or  to  obey  the  commands  of  Qod.' — ^Foley's 
Moral  rhUo9ophf/f  book  ii.  ch.  ii. 

*  See  Ganoid  FkUotophia  Epicuri  Syntatjma,  Then  four  canons  are  a 
skilful  eradenaation  of  the  aigument  of  Torquatns  in  CiceR»,  De  lin,  L  2*  See, 
too,  a  very  striking  letter  by  Epicurus  himself,  giToi  in  his  life  by  DiogeDes 
Laertius. 
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of  another  world,  and  these  they  accordingly  present  as 
the  motive  to  virtue.   Of  all  the  modifications  of  the 

selfish  theory,  tliis  alone  eaii  be  said  to  furni.-";]!  interested 
motives  for  virtue  wliich  are  invariably  and  incoutestably 
adequate.    If  men  introduce  the  notion  of  infinite  pun- 
ishments and  infinite  rewards  distributed  by  an  omni- 
scient Judge,  they  can  undoubtedly  supply  stronger 
reascms  for  practising  virtue  than  can  ever  be  found  for 
practising  vice.   While  admitting  therefore  in  emphatic  i 
terms,  that  any  sacrifice  of  our  pleasure,  without  the  pros-  • 
pect  of  an  equivalent  reward,  is  a  simple  act  of  mad-  i 
ne^s,  and  unworthy  of  a  rational  l)eing/  these  writers  i 
maintain  tliat  we  may  reasonably  sacrifice  the  enjoyments  j 
of  this  life,  because  we  shall  be  rewarded  by  £ar  greater 
enjoym^ts  in  the  next   To  gain  heaven  and  avoid  hell  I 
should  be  the  spring  of  aU  our  actions,'  and  virtue  is 

*  'Sanus  ijfitur  non  est,  qui  nulla  spe  ntajore  proposita,  iia  bonis  qailmt 

C»teri  utuntur  in  vita,  la>iores  et  cruciatua  et  miseries  nnk'ponat  

Non  aliter  hi&  bonis  pitesentibua  absunenduin  est  quam  bi  biut  aliqua  majoni, 
propter  quae  tanti  mi  et  voluptates  ondttere  et  maU  omnia  auatinere/— 
LaetaBiiusZNin.  IiuLf  yL  0.  Maeatiky,  in  aduM  joathM  eoays  agtiiisttlie  Uti- 
litarian theory  (which  he  charactcoildcaUy  dMClibed  M  'Not  much  more 
laughable  tlian  phrtnology,  and  immeamirably  more  humane  than  cockfi;j:lit- 
ing '),  maiutains  the  theological  form  of  selfishness  in  verr  strong  tfrni?, 
*  What  propoaition  ia  there  respecting  human  nature  which  is  absolutely 
and  muTawUj  true  P  We  loiow  of  only  ooe^  and  thtt  is  not  only  true  bat 
identical,  that  men  always  act  fRnn  self-inteiMt*— Review  of  Mill's  Estt^ 
on  Gottmnmd.  '  Of  tbi«  v.  e  mny  be  sure,  that  the  words  "^'r»^ate?t  happiness  " 
will  nevPr  in  any  man's  moiilh  mean  more  than  tlie  gTt>atest  happiiiuss  of 
others^  which  i:^  coniuateut  with  what  he  thinka  his  own.  .  .  .  This  di- 
xedioQ  (Do  m  yon  irould  l»e  dono  liy)  would  be  ntterlj  unmeaning,  as  it 
actually  ia  in  Mr.  Bentbam's  pbikao|Ay,  unl^ess  it  wm  accompanied  by  a 
pnTirtinii.  In  the  Christian  soheine  accordingly  it  is  nccompamed  by  a  sane* 
tiou  of  imni<'ii!^»„>  fovea.  To  a  man  wIiomc  greatest  Iiappinesa  in  thia  world  13 
inconsistent  with  the  greatest  liappinesci  of  the  greatest  number,  is  held  out 
tbe  prospect  of  an  iafimte  happineaa  bereatter,  fiom  mhSA  be  exelvdea  bim- 
eelf  by  wronging  hia  feUow-cieatuiea  httn**^Jntwet  to  the  IFuttmiuUr 
RevieicK  Di-fmce  of  Mill. 

*  'All  virtue  and  piety  are  thus  rps/^ilvnblo  into  a  principle  of  self-loM-. 
It  ia  what  Scripture  itself  resolves  them  into  by  founding  them  upou  Liuh 
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simply  priulonr>o  extending  its  .calculatioDs  beyond  the 
grave.^  This  calculation  is  what  we  mean  by  the  *  le- 
ligious  motive.''  The  belief  that  the  nobility  and  excel- 
lence of  virtue  could  indte  us,  was  a  mere  delusion  of 

the  Pagans.* 

Considered  simply  in  the  light  of  a  prudential  sclieme, 
tliere  are  only  two  })ossib]e  objections  tliat  could  be 
brought  agaitist  this  theory.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
amount  of  virtue  reqmred  for  entering  heaven  was  not 

in  God's  promiseSi  and  hope  in  things  unseen.  In  this  way  it  may  be 
rightly  said  that  tliexe  is  no  auch  thing  as  djanteKstad  Tirtne.  It  is  with 
reference  to  ounelves  and  for  our  own  aakea  that  we  love  eyen  God  Him- 
self.'— Waterland,  Third  Sa'tnon  on  Self-love.  *  To  risk  the  happine^  of  the 
whole  dtirfttion  of  our  being  in  any  case  wlsnt.  ver,  were  it  possible,  wouM 
he  foolish.' — Robert  Uall'a  Sertnon  om  Modern  Infidelity.  *In  the  moral 
system  the  meaoi  are  Tirtnona  pfaetiee;  die  and,  happiness.'— -Warburton's 
iXvme  Legidatim^  book  iL  Appendix. 

*  'There  is  alwav?  understood  to  be  a  dlfft  r^'noe  betWMll  an  act  of  pva- 
dence  find  an  act  of  duty.  Thus,  if  T  distnittt'cl  fi  man  who  owed  nae  a  sum 
of  money,  I  should  reckon  it  an  act  of  prudence  to  get  another  person 

hound  with  him ;  hat  I  should  hardly  call  .it  an  act  of  duty  Now 

in  what^  you  will  ask,  does  the  diffraenee  consist,  inasmneh  as,  acootdiag  to 
our  account  of  the  matter,  hoth  in  the  one  case  and  the  other,  in  acts  of  duty 
as  well  as  nr  ts  of  prudence,  we  consider  sol.»ly  what  we  ourselves  shall  piin 
or  lose  by  the  act.**  The  difference,  and  the  only  difference,  thi^ :  tliat  in 
the  one  ease  we  consider  what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the  pre!>ent  world ; 
in  the  other  casoi  we  consider  also  what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the 
world  to  come. —Palsy's  Mmi  FhUogophjj  ii.  3. 

'  '  Ilenco  w*^  may  sco  tho  weaknes?)  and  mistake  of  tliuse  fal.'^?!}*  religious 
.  .  .  who  are  scandalised  at  our  beinp'  dotermiiiod  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue 
through  any  degree  of  regard  to  its  happy  consequences  in  this  life  .  .  .  For 
it  is  evident  that  the  rel^ous  motive  is  pccdsely  of  the  same  kind,  only 
stronger  as  tho  happiness  expected  is  greater  and  more  lasting.' — &owtt*s 
£*«ays  on  the  Chnnuirristicg,  p.  220. 

'  *If  a  Christian,  who  ha^  thp  view  of  happiness  and  misorv  in  another 
life,  be  asked  wliy  a  man  must  keep  his  word,  he  will  giro  this  as  a  reason, 
because  God,  who  has  the  power  of  eternal  life  and  death,  requires  it  of  uai 
But  if  an  Rohhist  he  asked  wh  he  will  answer,  hecause  the  puldic  requirss 
it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  punish  you  if  you  do  not  And  if  one  of  the  old 
heathen  philosophen  had  been  asked,  he  wouM  have  nnswpred,  because  it 
was  dt;<honest,  below  the  dignity  of  man,  and  opposite  to  virtue,  the  highest 
perfection  of  human  nature,  to  do  othttirisB.'*— Locke's  ^M^f,  i*  3. 
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defined,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  posdble  to  enjoy 
some  vices  on  earth  with  impunity.  To  this,  however,  it 
is  answered  that  the  very  indefiniteness  of  the  require- 
ment renders  zealous  piety  a  matter  of  prudence,  and 
also  tliat  there  is  probably  a  graduated  scale  of  rewards 
and  punishments  adapted  to  every  variety  of  merit  and 
demerit.^  It  might  be  said  too  that  present  pleasiures  are 
at  least  certain,  and  that  those  of  another  world  are  not 
equally  so.  It  is  answered  that  the  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments offered  in  another  world  are  so  transcendently 
great,  that  according  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  prudence, 
if  there  were  only  a  probability,  or  even  a  bare  possi- 
bility, of  their  bcini:  real,  a  wise  man  should  regulate  his 
course  with  a  view  tr>  them.* 

Among  these  writers,  however,  some  have  diverged  to 
a  certain  degree  from  the  broad  stream  of  utihtarianism, 
dedanng  that  the  foundation  of  the  moral  law  is  not 
utility,  but  the  will  or  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  This 
opinion,  which  was  propounded  by  the  schoolman  Ockham, 
and  by  several  other  writers  of  his  age,*'^  has  in  niodorn 
times  found  many  adherents,*  and  been  defended  through 

'  Thus  Pale^' remarks  iliat — 'Tlie  Chmtiau  religiou  hatli  not  ascertained 
the  pi^cise  quantity  uf  virtue neoenaiy  to  aalTttion and  lie  thenpiocaedi  to 
urge  the  probability  of  frraduatedsealM  of  lOfmids  and  pmuahmoBt^  (Moral 
FhUotophy,  book  i.  eli. 

'  This  view  was  developed  by  Lockf  (E<*ay  m  the  Human  UnrJerdand' 
Mjf,  book  ii.  cb.  xxi.).  Pascal,  in  a  wull<kiiown  passage,  applied  tiie  same 
•iguinent  to  Chiiitianity,  urging  tlmt  the  rewards  aod  ptudshmente  it 
pvonuMa  are  so  great,  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  vri-^e  man  to  embrace  the 
creed,  nven  though  ho  belioveo  it  improbable,  if  there  be  but «  poeaibtltty 
iu  its  favour. 

*  Cudworth,  in  his  Imtwdahle  Morals,  has  collected  the  names  of  a 
number  of  the  sehoohnen  who  held  this  view.  See,  too,  an  interesting  note 

in  Miss  Cobbe's  very  learned  E$$ay  on  iHtnUim  Morals,  pp.  18, 10. 

E.  tr.  Sonnie  Jenyu><,  Dr.  Johnson,  ("rnslus,  Pa=-oal,  Paloy,  anJ  Aii-lin. 
Warburtoii  u  generally  quoted  in  the  list,  but  not  I  think  rjuitc  fairly,  ."^(.'o 
his  theory,  which  is  rather  complicated  {Divine  Legation,  i.  4).  Wftterland 
appeal*  to  have  held  this  view,  and  also  Condillac  Soe  a  veiy  remailcable 
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a  variety  of  motives.  Some  have  upheld  it  on  the  phi- 
losophical ground  that  a  law  can  be  nothing  but  the 
sentence  of  a  la?rgiver»  others  from  a  desire  to  place 
morals  in  permanent  subordination  to  theology;  others 
in  order  to  answer  objections  to  Christianity  derived  from 
apparently  immoral  act^  said  to  have  l^ccn.  sanctioned  by 
the  Divinity ;  and  others  because,  havuig  adopted  strong 
Calvinistic  sentiments,  they  were  at  once  profoundly  anti- 
pathetical to  utilitarian  morals,  and  at  the  same  time  too 
fiimly  convinced  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature 
to  admit  the  existence  of  any  trustworthy  moral  sense.^ 

in  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  these  writers  have 
proved  substantially  utilitarians.  When  asked  how  we 
can  know  the  will  of  God,  they  answer  that  in  as  far 
as  it  is  not  included  in  express  revelation,  it  must  be 
discovered  by  the  rule  ot"  utiUty ;  for  nature  proves  that 
the  Deity  is  supremely  benevolent,  and  desires  the  wel- 
fare of  men,  and  tlierefore  any  conduct  that  conduces 
to  that  end  is  in  conformity  with  Bxb  will.^  To  the 

chapter  on  morals,  in  hb  Tra^(f  dts  AnimattXy  part  ii.  ch.  \\\.  Closely 
connt  ctftd  \rith  tliis  di-)€tnne  i.s  the  notion  that  tho  morality  of  God  ia 
generic«Uy  difiereut  irom  tiie  morality  of  men,  which  having  been  held  with 
more  or  leiB  dif&WtiMM  l>y  many  theologians  (ArckUiliop  King  being 
periia|M  die  mort  prominent),  Iim  found  in  our  own  dtj  an  able  defender  in 
Dr.  ManseL  Much  information  on  the  history  of  thb  doctrine  will  l>e 
found  in  Dr,  Maoael'e  Stamd  Lttter  to  JhK^amot  Gqldwin  Smith  (Oxford 
1862). 

«  Leilmiti  iwtifled  the  firequency  irith  which  Suprolapeariiui  (Mviidstt 
adopt  this  doetrino.  (Thio^Ueitt  part  iL  1 178.)  Anhbiabop  Whately,  who 

from  his  connection  with  the  Inah  deigy  had  ^miribfe  opportunities  of 
stuclyiiv'  the  tendencies  of  Culvinism,  makes  a  similar  remark  asthofeault 
of  his  own  experieuee.    ( lllutU-iif's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.) 

*  'Goddettgns  the  happiness  of  all  llis  sentient  creatures.  .  .  .  Knowiug 
iho  tendencies  of  our  acticaia,  end  Imowing  His  benerblent  purpose,  we  Imow 

Hia  tadt  COmniund.-«/ — Austin's  Zedures  Cn  JurUfntdence,  vul.  i.  p.  31. 
'The  command.'^  winch  IIo  lias  revofded  we  must  pather  from  the  terms 
wherein  they  are  promulgated.  T)u^  commands  which  He  has  ii(»t  revealed 
wo  must  construe  by  the  principle  ot  ulility.'— Ibid,  p.  90.  So  i'aity  b  Morai 
IMotophif,  book  iL  eh.  it. 
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question  why  the  Divine  will  should  be  obeyed,  there 
are  but  two  answers.  The  first,  which  is  that  of  the 
intuitive  moralist,  is  that  we  are  under  k  natural  obh- 
gation  of  gratitude  to  our  Creator.  The  second,  which 
is  that  of  the  selfish  moralist,  is  that  the  Creator  has  in- 
finite rewards  and  punislimcnts  at  Ills  disposal.  The 
latter  answer  appears  usually  to  liave  been  adopted,  and 
the  most  eminent  member  lias  ijuuuned  up  with  great  suc- 
cinctness the  opinion  of  his  school.  'The  good  of  mankind,'  i 
he  says,  '  is  the  subject,  the  will  of  God  the  rule,  and 
everlasting  happiness  the  motive  and  end  of  all  virtue.'  ^  1 
We  have  seen  that  the  distinctive  Ghaiacteristic  of  the  ' 
inductive  school  of  moralists  is  an  absolute  denial  of  the 
existence  of  any  natural  or  innate  niciiul  sense  or  faculty 
enablin<i  us  to  distnii'iiish  between  the  hiMier  and  lower 
parts  of  our  nature,  revealing  to  us  either  the  exist- 
ence of  a  law  of  duty  or  the  conduct  that  it  prescribes. 
We  have  seen  that  the  only  postulate  of  these  writers 
is  that  happiness  bemg  universally  desired  is  a  desirable 
thing,  that  the  only  merit  they  recognise  in  actions  or  ) 
feelings  is  their  tendency  to  promote  human  happiness, 
and  that  the  only  motive  to  a  virtuous  act  they  conceive 
possible  is  tlie  real  or  sn})posed  happiness  of  the  aecnt. 
The  sanctions  of  morality  thus  constitute  its  obligation, 
and  apart  fxom.  them  the  word  ^ ought'  is  absolutely 

*  ralej's  Moral  PhUoaophy,  book  i.  db.  TiL  The  question  of  tho  dUin- 
tirtti«dDeM  of  the  love  we  ehoidd  hear  to  God  wm  egitoted  in  the  Catholic 

Church,  Bossuet  taking  tlie  selfish,  and  Fi^nelon  the  tnuelfiah  eide.  The 
opinions  of  F^nclon  and  Molinos  on  tho  subject  ■woiv  authoritatively  con- 
demned. In  Knirland,  the  less  doftnatic  character  of  tho  national  faitli.  and 
also  the  fact  that  the  great  auti-Chiistiaii  writer,  Hobbes,  wtui  the  ndvoeate 
of  eztrente  edfiflhneM  in  morals,  had,  I  think,  nfinrouxaUe  inflnence  upon 
the  ethics  of  i\w  church.  Ilobbes  gave  the  first  great  impulse  to  moral 
philo-^ophy  in  I'lu-'l  ind,  nnd  his  opponrnts  naturally  inip"11»«d  to  nn 

uneelfisli  theon,'.  jiisliop  CumberlHnd  led  the  way,  resolving  virtue  (like 
Hutcheson)  int<3  benevolence.  The  majority  of  divines,  however,  till  the 
ineient  century,  have,  I  think,  heen  oo  thetelfiah  aide* 
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uiinicnning.  Those  sanctions,  as  we  have  considered  them, 
are  of  diflerent  kinds  and  degrees  of  magnitude.  Paley, 
though  elsewhere  acknowledging  the  others,  regarded 
the  religious  one  as  so  immeasuiably  the  firsts  that  he 
represented  it  as  the  one  motive  of  virtue.^  Locke 
divided  them  into  Divine  rewards  and  punishments,  legal 
penalties  and  social  penalties;'^  Bentham  into  physical, 
political,  moral  or  po])ular,  and  religious — the  lirst  being 
the  bodily  evils  that  result  from  vice,  the  second  the  enact- 
ments of  legislatures,  the  third  the  pleasures  and  pains 
arismg  firom  social  intercom^  the  fourth,  the  rewards 
and  ptmishments  of  Another  world.'  v 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  the  controversy  in  England  between  those 
who  derived  the  moral  code  from  experience,  and  those 
who  ilcrived  it  from  intuitions  of  the  reason,  or  from  a 
special  faculty,  or  from  a  moral  sense,  or  from  llic  power 
of  sympathy,  turned  mainly  upon  the  existence  of  an  un- 
selfish element  in  our  nature.  The  reaUty  of  this  existence 
having  been  maintained  by  Shaftesbury,  was  established 
1  with  an  unprecedented,  and  I  believe  irre^tible  force  by 
Hutcheson,  and  the  same  question  occupies  a  considerable 
place  in  the  writings  of  Butler,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith. 
The  sellishness  of  the  scliool  of  Ilobbes,  though  in  some 

*  Mor^  I^^wtphyf  it  3. 

'  Fmii/  on  the  Human  UntiertUtndinff,  ii.  28. 

'  Pnna'ples  of  Morals  and  Legi$lation,  cb.  iii.  Mr.  Mill  observes  tbat^ 
'Benthnm'?'  iflea  of  thf  world  is  that  of  n  collection  of  pw^ns  pursuing*  each 
Lis  iHipm-ate  interest  or  pleasuro,  and  the  preveation  ol  whom  irom  joeUing 
one  toother  move  than  is  nnnToidable,  maj  be  attempted  by  hopes  and  foa» 
derived  from  three  sourcea— the  law,  religion,  and  publie  opinioo.  To  these 
tliree  powers,  considered  as  binding  human  conduct,  he  gave  the  name  of 
snnctions ;  the  political  winction  operating  by  the  rewards  and  penalties  of 
the  law;  the  religious  sanction  by  those  expected  from  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
Terse ;  and  the  popolar,  which  he  characteristioaUy  calls  also  the  moral 
sanetion,  opwatmg  thrmigh  the  pains  and  plesaures  arising  firom  the  ikToiti 
or  disCarour  of  oar  fellow-creatures.* — IXuntatkm,  toI.  i  pp.  363-303. 
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degree  mitigated,  may  be  traced  in  every  page  of  tlie 
writings  of  Beatham ;  but  some  of  lii^  disciples  have  in 
this  respect  deviated  very  widely  from  their  master,  and 
in  thmr  hands  the  whole  tone  and  complexion  of  utili- 
tarianism have  been  changed.^  The  two  means  by  which 
this  transformation  has  been  effected  are  the  recognition 
of  our  imscllisli  or  sympathetic  feelings,  and  tlie  doctrine 
of  the  association  of  ideas. 

That  human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  we  naturally 
Like  a  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  the  joy  of  others  is  one 
of  those  facts  which  to  an  ordinary  observer  might 
well  appear  among  the  most  patent  that  can  be  con- 
oeived.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  it  was  emphatically 
denied  by  Hobbes,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  centiny  it  was  fashionable  among  writers  of  the 
silit>ol  of  Uelvetius  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  all 
domestic  or  social  affections  were  dictated  simply  by 
a  need  of  the  person  who  was  beloved.  The  realiiy 
of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  sympathy  was  admitted 

'  Hum*'  on  this,  as  on  mmt  otbf^r  pAint^,  wna  oiuphatirally  opposed  to  tlu^ 
ufliool  of  Hobbes,  and  even  declared  that  no  one  could  lionestly  find  in  g«X'd 
faith  deny  the  reality  of  an  unselfish  element  in  man.  Following  in  the 
•tepa  <tf  Ihitler,  he  eacplaaned  it  in  the  foUowiogr  ptasage '  Huiiger  and  thint 
liAVe eating  and  drinking  for  their  end,  and  from  the  grati6cation  of  thece 
primarj*  appffifi  <  ari-k;*  ii  ploaeum  wlilch  may  become  the  object  of  another 
species  of  dt'sin-  or  inclination  lliat  ii  ^'e(;ondary  and  interested.  In  the  same 
muiner  there  arc  mont&l  pa^iuus  by  v^hich  we  are  impelled  immediately  to 
aedc  particsilar  objects,  such  at  fame  or  power  or  Tengeaacei^  without  aay 
Ngaid  to  interest,  and  w  lu  u  tht-^^e  objects  are  attittned  a  pleasing  enjoyment 
ensues.  ,  .  .  Now  where  is  llit>  ilifllculty  of  conceiving'  thnt  tliin  rnny 
likewise  be  thp  uisa  with  benevolem  e  and  friendship,  uud  that  from  the  ori- 
ginal frame  of  our  temper  we  may  feel  a  desire  of  another's  happiness  or 
good,  which  by  means  of  that  affection  beeomea  our  own  good«  and  is  after- 
wards pursued,  from  the  oomhiiMd  motivee  of  heuevolence  and  self-enjoy- 
ment.'— Hume's  Enquiry  cmcerivtuj  MnraJ-t,  Appendix  II.  Compare  Butler, 
'If  there  he  any  appftit**  or  any  inwanl  principle  Vipside?*  5clf-love,  why  may 
there  not  be  on  atfection  tuwiirds  the  good  of  our  teilow-creaturc^,  aiid  delight 
fiom  t^t  aflfection*a  being  gratified  and  nneadneaa  firom  things  going  con* 
tniy  to  it'— &rmai  m  Con^pamim* 
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by  Bentham;*  but  iu  accordiuice  witli  the  whole  spirit 
of  liis  philosophy,  he  threw  them  as  much  as  possible 
int(;  the  background,  and,  as  I  have  ah'eady  noticed,  gave 
tliem  no  place  in  his  summary  of  the  sanctions  of  virtue. 
Tlie  tendency^  however,  of  the  later  members  of  the  school 
has  been  to  recognise  them  very  fully,^  though  they 
difier  as  to  the  source  from  which  they  :^[)iing.  Accord- 
ing to  one  section  our  benevolent  affections  are  derived 
from  our  selfish  feelings  by  au  association  of  ideas  in  a 
manner  which  I  shall  presently  describe.  According  to 
the  other  they  are  an  original  part  of  the  constitution 
of  our  nature.  However  they  be  generated,  their  exist- 
ence is  admitted,  their  cultivation  is  a  main  object  of 
morals,  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  their  exercise  a 
leading  motive  to  vulue.  The  differences  between  the 
intuitive  moralists  and  their  rivals  on  this  point  are  of  two 
kinds.  Both  acknowletlge  the  existence  in  human  nature 
of  both  benevolent  and  malevolent  feeliuLTs,  and  that 
we  have  a  natural  power  of  diatinguishing  one  from  the 
other;  but  the  £rst  maintain  and  the  second  deny 

*  <By  sjrmpatlietic  tenubility  is  tolie  midentood  the propeniitf  tint  %  mail 

has  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  bappineaa,  and  paiD  from  the  unhappineas,  of 
other  wnaitive  beings.' — Tfcntham's  Prmriph-n  of  MoraUt  and  IjegisUitum,  rh. 
vi.  '  The  aense  of  sympathy  is  uuiversai.  i'erhaps  there  never  existed  a 
hutnaa  wliobad  midied  full  age  without  the  experience  of  pleaaim 
at  another's  pleesuie,  of  Hoeaaiiiese  at  aiioiher*a  pain.  * .  .  Commmutj 
of  interests,  similarity  of  opinioSi  aie  SODSocs  from  iriience  it  BpringB**— 
DfOHtology,  vol.  i.  pp.  169-170, 

*  '  The  idea  of  the  pain  of  another  is  naturally  painfuL  The  idea  ot  the 
pleasure  of  another  is  naturally  pleasonble.  ...  In  this,  the  miaelflsh 
part  of  our  natiue,  lies  a  foundation,  eren  independenHy  ef  Ineukaticia 
from  without,  for  the  generation  of  moral  feelings.' — Mill's  Tiifsfrtattomf 
vol.  i.  p.  1.17.  8.'o,  too,  Rain's  Ematioua  and  the  Will,  i<p.  2SH,  313 ;  and 
ei^peciully  Austin's  lAciunis  on  Jurinjrnulmce.  The  first  volume  of  this 
brilliant  work  conuuns,  I  thiuk  without  exception,  the  hei»t  modem 
atatemeut  of  the  utilitarian  fheoiy  in  ite  most  plaudble  fonn— a  atatenent 
equallj  remarkable  fat  ita  abUi^,  ite  candour,  and  ita  unifonn  eourteqr  to 
oppooentiu 
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that  we  have  a  natural  power  of  j)ercclvliig  tlmt  one  \s 
better  than  the  other.  Both  admit  that  we  enjuy  a  plea- 
sure in  acts  of  benevolence  to  others,  but  mo»t  writers 
of  the  first  school  maintain  that  that  pleasure  follows  un* 
sought  fbr»  while  writers  of  the  other  school  contend  that 
the  desire  of  obtaining  it  is  the  motive  of  the  action. 

But  l)y  far  the  mo^^l  ingenious  and  at  the  same  time 
most  inlluential  system  of  utilitarian  monils  is  that  which 
owes  its  distinctive  feature  to  the  doctrine  of  association  of 
Hartley.  This  doctrine*  which  among  the  modem  achieve- 
ments of  ethics  occupies  on  the  utiUtarian  side  a  position 
coiiespondiDg  in  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  imuito 
.  moral  fiiculties  as  distinguished  from  imiate  moral  ideas 
on  the  intuitive  side,  was  not  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  thougli  they  never  perceived  cither  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  carried  or  the  important  consecjuences 
that  might  be  deduced  from  it.  Some  traces  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Aristotle,^  and  some  of  the  Epicureans  applied 
it  to  Mendship,  maintainiDg  that,  although  we  first  of  aU 
love  our  friend  on  account  of  the  pleasure  he  can  give 
us,  we  come  soon  to  love  him  for  his  own  sake,  and  apart 
from  all  considerations  of  utility.^  Anionic  moderns 
LoclvG  has  the  merit  of  having  devised  the  phrase,  *  as- 
sociation of  ideas ; '  ^  but  he  applied  it  only  to  some 
cases  of  apparently  eccentric  sympathies  or  antipathies. 
Hutcheson,  however,  closely  anticipated  both  the  doctrine 
of  Hartley  and  the  favourite  illustration  of  the  school ; 
observing  that  wc  desire  some  things  as  themselves  plea- 
surable and  others  only  as  means  to  obtain  pleasurable 

*  Sm  ft  eoUeeUoii  of  piMges  ftom  AiistoUe,  bewing  on  flie  subject,  ia 

Maclii nto^h'a  Dissertation . 

'  Cic.  Dp  Fittihtii,  i.  5.  This  view  5s  n^lopted  in  Tuclc>^r's  I.if/ht  of  Xn/ttre 
(ed.  1842  ),  voLi  p.  107.  See,  toOi  Mill's  wliio/ym  of  the  MumnaMmtt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

*  S&Miff  bonk  ii.  di.  zzsilL 
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things,  and  that  these  latter,  which  he  terms  '  secondary 
desires,'  may  become  as  powerful  as  the  former.  *  Thus, 
as  BOOR  as  -we  oome  to  apprehend  the  use  of  wealth 
or  power  to  gratily  any  of  our  origmal  desires  we  must 
also  desire  tbem.  Hence  arises  the  universality  of  these 
desires  of  wealth  and  power,  since  they  are  the  means  of 
gratifyiiig  all  our  desires.'  ^  The  same  prmciplcs  were 
carried  mucli  forther  by  a  clergyman  named  Gay  in 
a  short  dis.sertation  which  is  now  almost  forgotten,  but 
to  which  Hartley  ascribed  the  first  su^estion  of  his 
theory,'*  and  in  which  indeed  the  most  valuable  part  of 
it  is  dearly  laid  down.  Differing  altogether  from  Hutche- 
SOR  as  to  the  existence  of  any  innate  moral  sense  or  « 
principle  of  benevolence  in  man.  Gay  admitted  that  the 
arguments  of  Uutchcson  to  prove  that  the  adult  man 
possesses  a  moral  sense  were  irresistible,  and  he  attempted 
to  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  teaching  of  Locke  by 
the  doctrine  of  'secondary  desires/  He  remarks  that 
in  our  reasonings  we  do  not  always  fall  back  upon  first 
principles  or  aadoms,  but  sometimes  start  firom  propositions 
which  though  not  self-evident  we  know  to  be  capable 
of  proof.  In  the  same  way  in  justifying  our  actions  we 
do  not  always  appeal  to  the  tendency  to  produce  happiness 
whicli  is  tlteir  one  ultimate  juf?tification,  but  content  our- 
selves by  showing  that  they  produce  some  of  tlie  known 
'  meaxis  to  happiness.'  These '  means  to  happiness '  being 

'  Hutchoson  On  the  Pnmons,  §  1 .  The  'sccomlan' desires'  of  Uutchcson 
are  elojst'l^  rtlutcd  U>  the  '  reilex  aii'ectioaa '  of  Shiifteshuiy.  '  Not  ouly  tho 
outwaxd  beings  wbieh  oflfer  themselves  to  the  sense  tie  the  ohjeets  <^ 
the  aSectioii;  but  the  very  scdons  themselv^  sad  the  aifections  of  pityi 
liindnes?,  frratitudc,  and  their  contrnrit-si,  being  brought  into  the  mind  by 
retieclion,  become  objects.  So  that  bv  means  of  thia  reflected  scuse,  there 
ariaes  another  kind  of  affection  towards  tliose  very  aflections  themselveif.'— • 
Shsflesbiury's  Enquiry  eemeemmg  F<Wm0^  book  i.  part  iL  {  3. 

*  See  the  preface  tu  Haatlej  0»  Mm.  Gay's  essay  is  prefixed  to  Iaw*s 
trsnslatirA  of  Arehbishop  King  On  the  Or^  c/EeiL 
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continually  appealed  to  as  justifying  motives  come  in- 
sensibly to  be  regarded  as  ends,  possessing  an  intrinsic 
value  irrespective  of  their  tendency ;  and  in  this  manner 
it  is  that  we  love  and  admire  virtue  even  when  uncon- 
nected witii  our  interests.^ 

Tlie  great  work  of  Hartley  expanding  and  elaborating 
tliese  views  was  published  in  1747.  It  was  encumbered 
by  much  physiological  speculation  into  which  it  is  need- 
less for  us  now  to  enter,  about  the  manner  in  which 
emotions  act  upon  the  nerves,  and  although  accepted 
enthusiastically  by  Priestley  and  Belsham,  and  in  some 
degree  by  Tucker,  I  do  not  think  that  its  purely  ethical 
speculations  had  much  influence  until  they  were  adop- 
ted by  some  leading  uLiiiLuiiaus  iu  the  present  century  ^ 

*  'The  cue  to  Urn.  We  fint  peteeiTe  <a  imagiiw  Mxnieml  good ;  i.e. 
fitaeia  to  promote  our  happSnees  in  Ihoie  Uuqge  which  we  lore  or  approve  of 
....  Henco  tlioso  thiugs  nnd  plfn^iiros  are  »o  tied  together  and  associnttcl 
in  our  mind!?,  tliat  ono  cannot  prcseut  it.-<elf,  Liit  the  other  will  also  occur. 
And  the  association  reinaiu^i  even  alter  that  which  at  hrst  gave  them  tho 
coDiMWtioii  ie  quite  forgotten,  or  perhaps  doee  not  exist  but  the  oontnuy.*— 
Oej^s  JBtBojft  p.  liL  'All  affecticmt  whatsoever  are  inallj  r^Ivable  into 
reason,  pointing  out  private  happiness,  and  are  conversant  only  ahout  things 
apprehended  to  he  means  tending  to  this  end ;  and  whenever  this  end  is  not 
perceived,  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  association  of  ideas^  and 
may  properly  enough  be  called  babitti*— Ibid.  p.  atjcxi, 

*  Frincipallj  by  Mr.  James  HiU,  whose  chapter  on  asBoeiatioo,  in  bis 
AnalyM  of  the  Human  Mind,  may  probably  rank  with  Paley's  beautiOd 
chapter  on  Imppiness,  at  the  head  of  nil  modem  writings  on  the  utilitariau 
side, — either  of  them,  I  think,  being  far  more  valuable  than  anything  Ben- 
tbam  ever  wrote  on  morals.  This  last  writer — whose  contempt  for  his 
piedeceaBOMi  was  only  equallad  by  liia  ignoiMioe  of  tiieir  wovlcBf  and  who 
has  Hihh  d  surprisingly  little  to  moral  science  (considering  the  reputation  he 
attained),  except  n  harbnrous  nomenclature  and  an  intLrniinablo  peric-i  (»f 
classifications  evincing  no  real  subtlety  of  thought — nuikt  s,  ns  lnr  as  1  am 
aware,  no  use  of  the  doctrine  of  association.  Paley  states  it  with  hb  usual 
admirable  deaniese.  'Having  experienced  in  some  instances  s  particular 
conduct  to  be  beneficial  to  ourselves,  or  obscnred  that  it  would  be  so,  a 
sentiment  of  rtpprohation  T\?-e^  up  in  our  minds,  which  trntimcnt  aficrwRrds 
accompanies  the  idea  or  nu-ntiun  of  the  same  conduct,  althi'u;_'li  ilit-  private 
advantage  which  lirst  existed  no  longer  exist' — I'uley,  Moral  rhiiut.  i.  5. 
Pakj,  hmrerer,  made  lesa  use  tt  this  docteioe  than  might  Imtu  been 
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Whatever  maj  be  tliouglit  of  the  tnith,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  withhold  some  admiration  fromi  the  intellectual 
grandeur  of  a  sjrstem  which  starting  froin  a  conception  of 
human  nature  as  low  and  as  base  as  that  of  Mandeville  or 
Hobbes  professes  without  the  introduction  of  a  single 
new  or  nobler  element,  by  a  strange  process  of  philosophic 
alchemy,  to  evolve  out  of  this  original  selfishness  the  most 
heroic  and  most  sensitive  virtue.  The  mamicr  in  which 
this  achievenieul  \s  eilected  is  commonly  illustrated  l)y 
tlie  passion  of  aviirice.  Money  in  itself  possesses  ab- 
solutely nothing  that  is  admirable  or  pleasurable,  but 
being  the  means  of  procuring  us  many  of  the  objects  of 
our  desire,  it  becomes  associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
idea  of  pleasure;  it  is  therefore  itself  loved;  and  it  is 
possible  for  the  love  of  money  so  completely  to  eclipse 
or  tjupersede  the  love  of  all  those  things  which  money 
procures,  that  the  miser  Avill  forego  them  all,  rather  than 
part  with  a  fraction  of  his  gold.^ 

The  same  ph^omenon  may  be  traced,  it  is  said,  in  a 
multitude  of  other  forms.'  Thus  we  seek  power,  because 
it  gives  us  the  means  of  gratifying  many  de^res.  It 
becomes  associated  with  those  desires,  and  is,  at  last, 
itself  passionately  loved.  Praise  indicates  the  afiection  of 
the  eulogist,  and  marks  us  out  for  the  afiTection  of  others. 

exp^^^'ted  from  ten  pntlmsin.otic  nn  adounr  of  Tucker.  In  OUT  own  daj  it  hta 
been  much  used  by  Mr.  J.  S.  MiiL 

*  This  illiutntion,  whidi  ynm  first  employed  by  Htttelieioii,  is  very 
liappUy  developed  by  Gay      liL).    It  was  thra  uaed  by  Hartley,  and 

fimilly  Tucker  reproduced  the  whole  theory  with  the  usual  iUustmtion  with- 
out any  acknowledgment  of  the  works  of  hi^  jtrtiloce^fors,  employin<r,  how- 
ever, the  term  '  translation '  instead  of  *  a^Hociatiun '  of  ideas,  tSeo  hit 
curious  chapter  on  the  subject,  Light  ofl/aliiref  book  i.  ch.  zviiL 

*  'It  is  tka  Batuie  of  transktion  to  throw  desire  from  the  end  upon  the 
xneana,  whidi  thenceforward  become  an  end  capablo  of  exciting  an  appetite 
without  prospect  nf  the  con<Mypipnce9  wheri  ti>  (li.  y  Iciut.  Our  lin>nt«  and 
most  of  the  de!?ires  that  m  cupy  human  litV  are  oi  thia  translated  kind.' — 
Tucker'a  Lu/ht  of  Sature,  voL  ii.  (ed.  184i  j,  p.  281 
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Valued  at  first  as  a  means,  it  is  soon  desired  as  an  end, 
and  to  such  a  pitch  can  our  enthusiasm  rise,  that  we  may 
sacrifice  all  earthly  things  for  posthumous  praise  wlu<^ 
can  never  reach  our  ear.  And  the  hroe  of  the  association 
may  extend  even  ferther.  We  love  praise,  because  it 
procures  us  certain  advantages.  We  then  love  ii  mure 
than  these  advantages.  Wc  proceed  by  the  same  process 
to  transfer  our  afibctiona  to  those  things  which  naturally 
or  generally  procure  praise.  We  at  last  love  what  is 
praiseworthy  more  than  praise,  and  will  endure  perpetual 
obloquy  rather  than  abandon  it.^  To  this  process,  it  ia 
said,  all  our  moral  sentiments  must  be  ascribed.  Man  has 
no  natural  benevolcnL  i'eelings.  He  is  at  first  <i;ovenied 
solely  by  liis  interest,  but  the  infant  luarus  to  associate 
its  pleasures  with  the  idea  of  its  mother,  the  boy  with 
the  idea  of  his  family,  the  man  with  those  of  his  class, 
his  church,  his  country,  and  at  last  of  all  mankind,  and  in 
each  case,  an  independent  affection  is  at  length  formed.^ 
The  sight  of  suffering  in  others  awakens  in  the  child  a 
painful  recollection  of  hisi  own  suflerings,  whicli  parents,  by 
appealing  to  the  infant  imagination,  still  further  strengthen, 
and  besides,  *when  several  children  are  educated  toge- 
ther, the  pains,  the  denials  of  pleasure,  and  the  sorrows 
which  affect  one  gradually  extend  in  some  degree  to  all;* 
and  thus  the  suffering  of  others  becomes  associated  with  the 
idea  of  our  own,  and  the  feeling  of  compassion  is  engen- 
dered.* Benevolence  and  justice  are  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  esteem  of  our  fellow-men,  with  reciprocity 
of  favours,  and  with  the  hope  of  future  reward.  They 
are  loved  at  first  for  these,  and  hnally  for  themselves, 

*  Mill's  Analytia  of  the  HiMum  Mind.  Tho  desire  for  posthuiuous  fame  is 
QStttUy  dtod  by  intnitivd  nonliste  la  %  pcoof  of  a  oatuiaUj  dbintantled 

element  in  man. 

'  Mill's  Antiltjm. 

*  liartlcj  Ou  Mm^  vol.  i.  pp.  474-47& 
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while  opposite  trains  of  association  produce  opposite 
fceliogs  towards  malevolence  and  injustice.^  And  thus 
virtue,  considered  as  a  whole,  becomes  the  supreme  object 
of  our  afiectioDs.  Of  aU  our  pleasures,  more  are  derived 
from  those  actd  which  are  called  virtuous,  fhan  from  any 
other  source.  The  virtuous  acts  of  others  procure  us 
countless  advantages.  Our  own  virtue  obtains  for  us  the 
esteem  of  men  and  a  return  of  favours.  All  the  epitliets 
of  praise  are  appropriatol  to  virtue,  and  all  the  epithets 
of  blame  to  vice.  Eeligion  teaches  us  to  connect  hopes  of 
infinite  joy  wi^  the  one,  and  fears  of  infinite  suffering 
with  the  other.  Virtue  becomes  therefore  pecuHarly  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  pleasurable  things.  It  is  soon 
loved,  independently  of  and  more  than  these  ;  we  feel  a 
glow  of  pleasure  in  practising  it,  and  :in  intense  pain  in 
violatmg  it.  Conscience,  which  is  thus  generated,  becomes 
the  ruling  principle  of  our  lives,^  and  having  learnt  to 
sacrifice  all  earthly  things  rather  than  disobey  it,  we  rise, 
by  an  association  of  ideas,  into  the  loftiest  region  of 
heroism.* 

'  ^  Bcnovolonee  .  .  .  has  nlso  aliigh  degree  of  honour  and  esteem  annexed 
to  it,  procures  us  many  advantages  and  returns  of  kindneet,  both  from  :Ue 
person  obliged  and  o^n,  ft&d  la  meet  closely  cooneotod  irith  di«  bopea  of 
reward  in  a  futtue  atate,  and  of  aalf >iqqpcolMtioii  or  the  moral  aenae ;  and  tbe 
^nme  things  hold  with  respect  to  generocdty  in  a  much  bigher  degree.  It  is 
eftpy  therefore  to  see  how  such  associations  may  be  formed  to  engage  us 
to  forego  great  pleasure,  or  endure  great  pain  for  tbe  sake  of  othets,  how 
tbeae  aaaocUitioiia  maj  be  attended  with  ao  great  a  degree  of  pleaaute  aa  to 
oTemilo  the  poaitiTe  pab  endured  or  the  negative  one  iroai  tbe  foregoing 
of  a  pleasure,  and  yet  bow  there  may  be  no  direct  explicit  expectation  of  re- 
ward either  from  God  or  man,  by  iinturftl  consequence  or  express  appoint- 
ment, not  even  of  the  concomitant  pleasure  that  engages  the  agent  to  under- 
take tbe  benevolent  and  generous  action;  and  tbb  I  take  to  be  a  proof  from 
tbe  doctrine  of  niaoeintion  that  there  is  and  mnafe  be  audi  a  thug  as  pure 
disinterested  beneroleiice;  hho  a  just  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  it.* 
^Hartley  On  Man,  vol  i.  pp.  473-474.  See  too  Mill's  AmliftU,  toL  ii.  p.  25^2. 

«  Mill's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244-247. 

*  *  With  self-interest/  said  Hartley,  'man  must  begin;  be  may  end  iu 
aalf'Smubilatioo ; '  or,  as  Coleridge  buppily  puts  it  <  Legality  precedes 
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The  influence  of  this  iDgenious,  though  I  think  in  some 
lespects  flEUiciful,  theory  depends  less  upon  the  number 
than  upon  the  ability  of  its  adherents.  Though  little 
known,  I  believe,  beyond  England,  it  has  in  England 
exercised  a  great  I'ascinatioii  over  exceedingly  dissimilar 
minds/  and  it  docs  undoubtedly  evade  some  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  other  forms  of  the  inductive  theory.  Thus, 
when  intuitive  moralists  contend  that  our  morid  judg- 
ments, being  instantaneous  and  effected  under  the  manifest 
impulse  of  an  emotion  of  sympathy  or  repulsion^  are  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  that  cold  calculation  of 
interests  to  which  the  utilitarian  reduces  them,  it  is 
answered,  that  the  association  of  ideas  is  sufficient  to 
engender  a  feeling  which  is  the  proximate  cause  of  our 
decision.'^  Alone,  of  all  the  moralists  of  this  school,  the 
disciple  of  Hartley  recognises  conscience  as  a  real  and 
important  element  of  our  nature,'  and  mamtains  that  it  is 

mnrnlity  in  every  indiridual,  even  as  thf»  Jewish  di!'ppn?ation  preceded  tli© 
C'limtian  in  the  world  at  large.' — Notes  Theoiofficai  and  Political,  p. 
It  might  he  retorted  with  maeh  truth,  fhat  we  begin  by  practising  monlily 
as  a  dofy-^we  and  hj  pnetUng  it  as  •  pleamirey  without  any  reference  to 

duty.  Coleridge,  who  expressed  for  the  Benthamite  theories  a  very  cor- 
dial if''*'^t;itinn,  •KjiTiPtime'?  plidcd  into  thcni  himself.  'The  happiness  of 
man/  he  .says,  'is  the  end  of  virtue,  and  truth  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
means.'  {The  JWiMd^  ed- 1850,  voL  ii.  p.  192,)  'What  can  be  the  object  of 
haman  virtue  but  the  bappineM  of  sentient,  itOl  more  of  moral  betnga  P ' 
{Nutfs  Theol.  and  PolU,  y,  351.)  Ldbnitz  says,  '  Quand  on  aura  appris  k 
fai n>  do8  actions  loimhles  par  ambition,  on  les  fera  apvda  par  indinatton.'  (JSur 

FArt  de  connaitrr  les  hommcx.) 

'  £.g.  Mackintosh  and  James  MilL  Coleridge  in  his  younger  days  was 
an  enthaaiistic  admirer  of  Hartlej;  bat  diiefly,  I  believe,  on  account  of 
his  ihaoij  of  vtbrationiL  He  named  hie  eon  after  him,  end  deeeribed  lum 
in  one  of  bit  poems  as  i-^ 

'He  of  mortal  kind 
Wisest,  he  first  who  marked  the  ideal  tribea 
Up  the  fine  fibrea  through  the  eentient  brain.' 

Mti^ious  Musings. 

'  Till:?  position  is  ehihorated  in  n  pfu«.5ap3  too  long  for  quotation  by  Mr. 
Austin.    (lActures  on  Juri^pmdence,  vul.  i.  p,  44.) 
'  Uobbes  defines  conscience  as  '  the  opinion  of  evidence '  (Om  Human 
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possible  to  love  virtue  for  itself  as  a  form  of  happiness 
ivitbout  any  thought  of  ulterior  consequences.^  The 
immense  value  this  theory  ascribes  to  education,  gives  it 
an  unusual  practical  importance.  When  we  are  balancing 
between  a  crime  and  a  virtue,  our  wills,  it  is  said,  are 
necessarily  determined  by  the  greater  pleasure.  If  we 
find  more  pleasure  in  the  vice  than  in  the  virtue,  we 
inevitably  gravitate  to  evil.  If  we  find  more  pleasure  in 
the  virtue  than  in  the  vice,  we  are  as  irresistibly  attracted 
towards  good.  But  the  strength  of  such  motives  may  be 
immeasurably  enhanced  by  an  early  association  of  ideas. 
If  we  have  been  accustomedfirom  childhood  to  associate  our 
ideas  of  praise  and  pleasure  with  virtue,  we  diall  readily 
yield  to  virtuous  motives,  if  with  vice,  to  vicious  ones.  This 
readiness  to  yield  to  one  or  otlier  set  of  motives,  constitutes 
disposition,  which  is  thus,  according  to  these  moralists, 
altogether  an  artificial  thing,  the  product  of  education, 
and  effected  by  association  of  ideas.^ 

Nahartf  ch.  vi.  §  8).  Locke  m  '<»v  own  (^inun  or  judgment  of  the  moral 
Metitttde  or  pmvity  of  our  own  aetuHU  *  (iSSMoy,  timk  L  ch.  iiL  S  8).  In 
Bentham  there  is  very  little  od  the  sahjeet ;  but  in  one  plaes  Im  in&ntt  m 

tliat  *  conwiVmpp  is  a  tiling'  of  6ctitiou«  existence,  supposed  to  occupy  a  eeat 
in  the  mind  '  i^TJeoHtUot/tj^  vol.  i.  p.  137) ;  and  in  another  he  ranka  '  love  of 
duty  *  (which  he  describes  as  au  '  impoasiblo  motive,  in  so  far  ajb  duty  is 
aynonymoiis  to  ofaUgatioii  *)  at «  TBiiefy  of  the  'lore  of  power  *  {Sjprmgt  if 
AeHoHf  iL).  Hr.  Bain  tays, '  conscience  is  an  imitation  within  OOlselTes  of 
the  government  without  us.'    (Fmofi'-ms  and  Will,  p.  31.*^.) 

*  'However  much  they  [utilitunansj  may  believe  (as  they  do)  that  actions 
and  dbpoaitions  are  only  viituoua  hecau&e  they  promote  another  end  than 
-nrtiie,  jret  tble  heing  granted  •  •  .  they  not  only  place  virtue  at  the  Yeiy 
head  of  the  fhingt  which  are  ^'ood  as  means  to  the  ultimate  end,  hut  they 
also  recognise  as  a  psychological  fact  the  p'  -^il  ility  of  it^  li  hur  tn  th*  in- 
dividual a  ^r<X)d  in  itself.  .  .  .  Virtue,  acoordmj^  to  tlio  utiiitarmn  doctrine, 
u  nut  uaturaiiy  and  urij^iualiy  part  of  the  end,  but  it  is  capable  of  becoming 
io. .  • .  What  was  once  deored  as  an  instrument  for  the  attidnnient  it 
happiness  has  come  to  he  desired  ...  as  part  of  happiness.  .  .  .  Htttdan 
nature  is  .«o  constituted  as  to  (l.-iin?  notliin;;  which  is  not  either  n  part  of 
happiness  or  a  means  of  happiness.' — J.  Mill's  VtUUan<mi$mf  pp.  54, 55^ 
CO,  58. 

*  *  A  nan  is  tempted  to  commit  adulteiy  with  the  wife  ol  his  Mend. 
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It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  this  theory,  refined 
and  imposing  as  it  may  appear,  is  still  essentially  a 
selfish  ona  Even  when  sacrificing  all  earthly  objects 
through  love  of  virtue,  the  good  man  is  simply  seeking 
his  greatest  enjoyment,  indulging  a  kind  of  mental  luxury 
which  gives  him  more  pleasure  than  what  he  foregoes, 
just  as  the  miser  finds  more  pleasure  in  accumulation 
than  in  any  form  of  ex])r'nditure.*  There  lias  been, 
indeed,  one  attempt  to  emancipate  the  theory  from  this 
condition,  but  it  appears  to  me  altogether  futile.  It  has 
been  said  that  men  in  the  first  instance  indulge  in  banefld 

The  composition  of  the  motive  U  obvioua.  He  does  not  obey  the  motive. 
Whr?  lie  obeys  other  motives  which  are  stronger.  Tlv^iigh  pleasures 
are  associated  with  the  immoral  act,  pains  are  associated  with  it  also — the 
ptina  of  the  tajund  bndNttid,  the  pMiii  of  the  bjured  info,  tho  monl 
indigaatioDof  mimldiidf  Ihef^tuzei^^  Some  men 

obey  the  first  rather  than  the  aecond  motive.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In 
these  th«  nssonntinn  of  the  act  with  the  pleasure  h  from  habit  unduly 
strong,  the  association  of  the  act  with  pains  is  from  wuut  of  habit  unduly 
weak.  Tbia  is  the  case  of  a  bad  educati<m.  .  .  .  Among  the  different  classes 
of  motiTee,  there  ere  men  who  ere  more  eeaily  end  etrongly  operated  on  hy 
some,  others  hy  otherB.  We  have  also  seen  thnt  tliis  is  entirely  owing  to 
habits  of  associntion.  This  facility  of  boitij?  acted  upon  by  motivos  of  a 
particular  description,  is  that  which  we  call  disposition.' — Mill's  Analyns 
ToL  ii.  pp.  212,  213,  &c  Adam  Smith  says,  I  think  with  muck  wisdom,  that 
'  tibe  greet  leeret  of  edneatictt  iB  to  dhcect  venity  to  proper  olgeeli.'— iUortrl 
SmUmmlt§f  pert  tL  {  3. 

*  *  Goodnp?s  in  ourselves  is  tlic  prospect  of  satisfaction  annexed  to  the 
welfare  of  oth.'iv,  so  that  we  pleuMj  them  for  the  plonsiire  we  receive  our- 
selves in  so  doing,  ur  to  uvoid  the  uneasiness  we  bhuuld  feel  iu  omitting  it. 
But  Gtod  ie  completely  happy  in  Hinudf,  nor  cen  Hie  hai^ineie  reooive 
increase  or  dinunutioo  from  anything  befidling  Hie  creeturee;  wherefore 
His*  ^moilne^-^  is  pure,  disinterested  bounty,  without  ftny  return  of  joy  or  sntis- 
faetion  to  Himself.  Therefore  it  is  no  wuiuler  we  liave  imperfect  notions 
of  a  quality  whereof  we  have  no  experience  in  our  own  nature.' — Tucker's 
Liyht  of  Natwty  toI.  i.  p.  855.  'It  ie  the  privilege  of  (Sod  elone  to  act 
upon  pure,  disinterested  lx»unty,  without  the  least  addition  thereby  to  Hie 
own  enjoyment.' — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  279.  On  the  other  hand,  Ilutcheson  asks, 
'If  there  1i«  such  disposition  in  the  Deity,  where  is  the  impr<>!-i1iility  of 
some  suiail  degree  of  this  public  love  in  liis  creatures,  and  why  must 
they  be  supposed  incepeble  of  eeting  hut  £rom  eelf-bTeP'».fiK£t/i>y  con- 
ecmny  JIforel  Qoodf  |  9l 
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excesses,  on  account  of  the  pleasure  lliey  alTord,  but  the 
habit  being  cuiitractud,  continue  to  practuse  them  after 
they  have  ceased  to  alibrd  pleasure,  and  that  a  similar 
law  may  operate  in  the  case  of  the  habit  of  virtue.^  But 
the  reason  why  men  who  have  contracted  a  habit  continue 
to  practise  it  afler  it  has  ceased  to  give  them  positive 
enjoyment,  is  because  to  desist,  creates  a  restlessness  and 
uneasiness  wliicli  amounts  to  acute  mental  pain.  To 
avoid  that  pain  is  the  motive  of  the  action. 

The  reader  who  has  perused  the  passages  I  have  ac- 
cumulated in  the  notes,  will  be  able  to  judge  with  what 
degree  of  justice  utilitarian  writers  denounce  with  in- 
dignation the  imputation  of  selfishness,  as  a  calumny 
against  theur  system.  It  is  not,  I  think,  a  strained  or  un- 
natural use  of  language  to  describe  as  selfish  or  interested, 
all  actions  which  a  man  j)crfonns,  in  order  himself  to 
avoid  sullenng  or  acquire  the  greatest  possible  erijuy- 
ment.  If  this  be  so,  the  term  selfish  is  strictly  iipplicable 
to  all  the  branches  of  this  system.^   At  the  same  time  it 

*  *  W»'  frniilunllr,  through  the  iutlucnce  of  association,  come  to  dvitite  the 
means  without  thinking  of  the  end  >  the  action  itself  becomes  an  object  of 
6imto,  and  b  perfonned  -witlioat  referMiee  to  any  motiTe  bcjond  itself* 
Thm  far,  it  may  atUl  bo  objected  that  the  action  hafiog,  tiuough  asaocia- 
tion,  become  plpn.'uraljle,  wo  are  as  much  as  bcfure  moved  to  nrt  Ly  the 
anticipation  of  pb.-n.'^ure,  namply,  the  pleasure  of  the  action  itsi  If.  Jnit 
granting  this,  the  matter  doe;$  not  end  here.  As  we  proceed  iu  the  furmatiou 
of  habits,  and  beeome  aocustomed  to  will  a  fMurticDlar  act .  .  .  hecauae  it  ia 
pleasurable,  we  at  laat  OOOtinnc  to  will  it  without  any  reference  to  ita  hwtg 
plc.TsuraWf.  .  .  In  thia  manner  it  i>  tliat  Imbit.'*  of  hurtful  fxco««i  rontinue 
to  bi.'  practioffl,  nlthoufrh  they  have  ceai^cd  to  be  pb'ft>urablt>,  and  iu  this 
manlier  alao  it  in  that  the  habit  of  willing  to  peraeveru  iu  the  course  which 
he  haa  choaaoi  doea  not  deiert  libe  moral  hrao,  even  when  the  fsward  .  . . 
is  aaything  but  an  eqiuvalent  for  the  eufTering  he  undergoes,  or  the  wishoa 
he  mny  haro  tn  renounco.' — Mill'^  Loffic  {4lh  edition),  vol.  ii.  pp.  410,  417, 

'  '  In  regard  to  iutereat  in  the  niosi  extended,  wliicli  is  thi*  ori;.'iiifil  nnd 
only  strictly  proper  sense  of  the  word  disinterested,  no  human  act  has  ever 
beoi  or  emr  can  he  disinteteated*  ...  In  the  coly  aenae  in  which  dismtei^ 
eatediwai  can  with  truth  be  predicated  of  humM  actionfl,  it  is  employed  .  .  . 
to  denote,  not  the  abienoe  of  all  intenat .  ,  •  hot  only  the  absence  of  all 
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must  be  acknowledged,  there  is  a  broad  difference  be* 
tween  the  refined  sensuality  of  the  utQitarians  we  have 

last  noticed,  and  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  of  Mandeville,  or 
of  Paley.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  also,  that  not  a  few 
intuitive  or  stoical  moralists  have  spoken  of  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  virtue  in  language  little  if  at  all 
difierent  £x»in  these  writers.^  The  main  object  of  the 
earli^  members  of  the  inductive  school,  was  to  depress 
human  nature  to  their  standard,  by  resolving  all  the 
noblest  actions  into  coarse  and  s^Bsh  elements.  The 
main  object  of  some  of  the  more  influential  of  the  later 
meinbei  s  of  the  school,  has  been  to  yubliraate  their  con- 
ceptions of  happiness  and  interest  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  include  the  highest  displays  of  heroism.  The  theory 
and  principles  remain  unchanged,  but  in  the  hands  of  same 
of  the  writers  the  spirit  has  wholly  altered. 
Having  tlius  given  a  brief,  but,  I  trust,  dear  and  &ith- 

interest  of  the  self-regarding  diuu.  Not  but  that  it  is  very  frequently 
predicated  of  hoiniii  actidn  lit  casea  in  wliidi  Interests,  to  no  ooa  of 
whidi  die  a^pfeilitioa  of  adf^ngaidiBg  can  iriUi  propriety  be  demed,  bare 

been  exercising  their  influence,  and  in  particular  fear  of  God,  or  hope  from 
Goil,  and  fear  of  iM-repiito,  or  hope  of  good  repute.  If  what  is  above 
(x>rrect,  the  naost  dximtereat^  of  men  is  not  leas  under  the  dominion  ot 
interest  than  tbe  most  interested.  The  only  cause  of  his  being  s^led 
ffiaintereefeed,  ia  ita  not  having  been  obaemd  that  the  aoii  of  motive  (sup* 
pose  it  sympathy  Ibr  an  individual  or  claai)  haa  as  truly  a  corresponding 
interest  belonging  to  it  m  nny  otlior  species  of  motive  has.  Of  ihU  con- 
tradiction between  the  truth  of  the  cas'^  and  the  lancruage  oniployed  in 
speaking  of  it,  the  cause  is  that  in  the  one  e&se  men  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  making — as  in  point  of  eomiatenoy  they  ought  to  h«ve  made— of 
the  word  interest  that  iisu  which  in  the  other  case  they  have  bocninthe 
habit  of  making  of  it.*— Bentham's  Springi  of  Adion,  ii.  §  2. 

*  Among  others  Bi«hop  Butler,  who  draws  some  very  eubtle  distinctions 
on  the  subject  in  his  tirst  sermon  <  on  the  love  of  our  neighbour.*  Dugald 
Sleimt  iwukAm  that  <  although  we  apply  the  epithet  miSA  to  avavtoe  and 
to  low  and  pravale  aenanality,  vra  never  a^y  It  to  the  desire  <tfknoirledga 
or  to  the  pursuits  of  virtue,  which  are  r  rdinly  soureoaof  more  exquisite 
pleasure  than  riches  or  aenauality  can  beatow.''^^lofe*t)e  md  MmU  i^Nnen 
ToL  i.  p.  10. 
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fill  account  of  the  diOerent  modificatious  of  the  inductive 
theory,  I  slmll  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  pnncipal  ob- 
jections that  have  been  and  may  be  brought  againat  it.  I 
shall  then  endeavour  to  define  and  defend  the  opinions  of 
those  who  believe  that  our  moral  feelings  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  constitution,  developed  by  but  not  derived 
from  education,  and  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter,  by  an 
enquiry  into  the  order  of  their  evolution  ;  so  that  liaving 
obtained  some  notion  of  the  natural  history  of  morals,  we 
may  be  able  in  the  ensuing  chapters  to  judge*  how  far 
their  normal  progress  has  been  accelerated  or  retarded 
by  religious  or  political  agencies.  * 

*  Psychology,'  it  has  been  truly  said,  *5s  but  developed 
consciousucss.'  ^  When  moralists  assert,  tlial  wliuL  v.  e  call 
virtue  derives  its  reputation  solely  from  its  utility,  andtliat 
the  interest  of  the  agent  is  the  one  motive  to  practise  it, 
our  first  (juestion  is  naturally  liow  far  this  theory  agrees 
with  the  feeUngs  and  with  the  language  of  mankind.  But 
if  tested  by  this  criterion,  there  never  was  a  doctrine 
more  emphatically  condemned  than  utilitarimiism.  In  all 
its  stages,  and  in  all  its  assertions,  it  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  common  lan^fiiage  and  to  comniuii  seutimenls.  In 
all  nations  and  in  all  ages,  the  ideas  of  interest  and  utility 
on  the  one  hand  and  virtue  on  the  other,  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  multitude  as  perfectly  distinct,  and  ail 
languages  recognise  the  distinction.  The  terms  honour,  jus- 
tice, rectitude  or  virtue,  and  iheir  equivalents  in  eveiykn- 
guage,  present  to  the  mind  ideas  essentiallj  and  broadly 
differing  from  the  terms  prudence,  sagacity,  or  interest. 
The  two  linos  of  conduct  may  coincide,  but  they  are 
never  confused,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  difliculty 
in  imagining  them  antagonistic   When  we  say  a  man  is 

*  8irW.H«ntlloB. 
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governed  by  a  higli  sense  of  honour,  or  by  strong  moral 
feeling,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  is  prudently  pursuing 
either  his  own  interests  or  the  interests  of  society.  The 
uniTersal  sentiment  of  mankind  represents  selfHsacrifioe  as 
an  essential  element  of  a  meritorions  act^  and  means  by 
self-sacrifice  the  deliberate  adoption  of  the  least  plea- 
surable course  without  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure  in 
return.  A  selfish  act  may  be  innocent,  but  cannot  be 
virtuous,  and  to  ascribe  all  good  deeds  to  selfisli  motives, 
is  not  the  distortion  but  the  negation  of  virtue.  No 
Epicurean  could  avow  before  a  popular  audience  that 
the  one  end  of  his  life  was  the  pursuit  6f  his  own 
happiness  without  an  outburst  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt.^ No  man  could  consciously  make  this — ^which  ac- 
cording to  the  selfish  tlioory  is  the  only  rational  and  indeed 
possible  motive  of  action — the  deliberate  object  of  all  his 
undertakings,  without  his  character  becoming  despical>le 
and  degraded.  Whether  we  look  within  ourselves  or 
examine  the  conduct  either  of  our  enemies  or  of  our 
ftiends  or  adjudicate  upon  the  characters  in  history  or  in 
fiction,  our  feelings  on  these  matters  are  the  same.  In 
exact  proportion  as  we  believe  a  desire  for  personid 
enjoyment  to  be  the  motive  of  a  good  act  is  the  merit  of 
the  agent  diminished.  If  we  believe  the  motive  to  be 
wholly  selfish  the  merit  is  altogether  destroyed.  If  we 
beUeve  it  to  be  wholly  disinterested  the  merit  is  alto- 
gether unalloyed.  Hence,  the  admiration  bestowed  upon 
Fromeiheus,  or  sufiering  virtue  constant  beneath  the  blows 
of  Almighty  malice,  or  on  the  atheist  who  with  no 
prospect  of  future  reward  sullered  a  fearful  (lealli,  rather 
than  alijure  an  opinion  wliicli  could  be  of  no  l)cnefit 
to  society  because  he  behoved  it  to  be  the  truth.  Sellibh 
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moralists  deny  the  possibility  of  that  which  all  ages,  all 
nntio!)s,  all  popular  judgments  pronounce  to  have  been 
the  characteristic  of  every  noble  act  that  has  ever  beea 
performed.  Now  when  a  philosophy  Which  seeks  by  the 
light  of  consdousness  to  decipher  the  laws  of  our  moral 
being  proves  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  conclusions 
arrivi^d  at  by  tlie  great  mass  of  iu<inkind,  wlio  oiniply 
follow  tlieir  consciousness  witliout  endeavouring  to  frame 
systems  of  philosophy,  that  it  makes  most  of  the  dis- 
tiQCtions  of  common  ethical  language  absolutely  un- 
meaning, this  is,  to  say  tlic  least,  a  strong  presumption 
against  its  truth.  If  Moli^'s  hero  had  been  speaking 
prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it,  this  was  simply 
because  he  did  not  understand  what  prose  was.  In  the 
present  case  we  are  asked  to  believe  tliat  men  have  been 
vmder  a  total  delusion  about  the  leading  principles  of 
their  hves  which  they  had  distinguished  by  a  whole  vo< 
cabulary  of  terms. 

It  is  said  that  the  case  becomes  different  when  the 
pleasure  sought  is  not  a  gross  or  material  enjoyment, 
but  the  satisfaction  of  performed  vutue.  I  suspect  that 
if  men  could  persuade  themselves  that  the  one  motive 
of  a  virtuous  man  was  tlie  certainty  that  the  act  he  ac- 
coniphshed  would  be  followed  by  a  glow  of  satisfat^iion 
so  intense  as  more  than  to  compensate  for  any  sacrihce 
he  might  have  made,  the  difference  would  not  be  as 
great  as  is  supposed.  In  fact,  however — and  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  lies,  I  conceive,  at  the  root  of  the 
opinions  of  men  upon  the  subject — the  pleasure  of  virtue 
is  one  which  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  express  con- 
dition of  its  not  beiii.ir  the  object  sought.  Phenomena 
of  this  kind  are  familiar  to  us  all.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  has  often  been  observed  that  prayer,  by  a  law  of 
our  nature  and  apart  fcom  all  supernatural  intervention* 
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exercises  a  reflex  influence  of  a  very  beneficial  character 
upon  the  minds  of  the  worshippers.  The  man  who 
oflfers  up  his  petitions  with  passionate  earnestness,  with 
unfaltering  faith,  and  with  a  vivid  realization  of  the 

presence  of  an  Unseen  l^ein^  has  risen  to  a  condition 
of  luind  whicli  is  itself  eiuiiieiitlj  favourable  both  to 
his  own  happiness  and  to  the  expansion  of  his  moral 
qualities.  But  he  who  expects  nothing  more  will  never 
attain  this.  To  him  who  neither  believes  nor  hopes 
that  his  petitions  will  receive  a  response  such  a  mental 
state  18  impossible.  No  Protestant  before  an  image  of 
the  Vircrin,  no  Christian  before  a  pagan  idol,  could 
possibly  aLUun  it.  If  prayers  were  oflered  up  solely 
witii  a  view  to  this  beuuflt,  tliey  would  be  absolutely 
sterile  and  would  speedily  cease.  Thus  airain,  certain 
political  economists  have  contended  that  to  give  money  in 
charity  is  worse  than  useless,  that  it  is  positively  noxious 
to  society,  but  they  have  added  that  the  gratification 
of  our  benevolent  affections  is  pleasmg  to  ourselves,  and 
that  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  this  source  may  be  so 
much  greatc^r  than  ihe  evil  resulting  imui  uur  giii,  ihaL 
we  may  justly,  acconling  to  the  'greatest  happiness 
principle '  purcliase  this  lartxe  amount  of  gratification 
to  ourselves  by  a  slight  injury  to  our  neighbours.  The 
political  economy  involved  in  this  very  characteristic 
specimen  of  utilitarian  ethics  I  shall  hereafter  examine. 
At  present  it  is  suffident  to  observe  that  no  one  who 
consciously  practised  benevolence  solely  from  this  motive 
could  obtam  the  pleasure  in  question.  Vs'e  receive  enjoy- 
ment from  tlie  thoutiht  that  we  have  done  <T(^od.  We 
never  could  receive  that  enjoyment  if  our  motive  were 
selfish  or  if  we  believed  and  realised  that  we  were  doing 
harm.  The  same  thing  ia  pre-eminently  true  of  the  satis- 
&ction  of  conscience.   A  feeling  of  satisfaction  follows 
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tlie  accomplishment  of  duty  fur  itself,  but  if  the  duty  be 
performed  solely  through  the  expectation  of  a  mental 
pleasure  conscience  refuses  to  ratify  the  bargain. 

There  is  no  fact  more  conspicuous  in  human  nature 
than  the  broad  distinction,  both  in  kind  and  degree, 
drawn  between  the  moral  and  the  other  parts  of  our 
nature.  Bat  this  on  utilitarian  prindples  is  altogether  un- 
accountable. If  the  excellence  of  virtue  consists  solely  in 
its  utihty  or  teuilim  y  to  promote  the  haj)pine<s  of  men, 
a  machine,  a  fertile  held,  or  a  navigable  river  would 
all  possess  in  a  very  high  degree  the  element  of  virtue. 
If  we  restrict  the  term  to  human  actions  which  are 
useful  to  society,  we  should  still  be  compdled  to  canonise 
a  crowd  of  acts  which  are  utterly  remote  from  all  our 
ordinary  notions  of  morality.  The  whole  tendency  of 
politictil  economy  and  philosophical  history  which  reveal 
the  physiology  of  societies,  is  to  show  that  the  luippiness 
and  welfare  of  mankind  are  evolved  much  more  from  our 
sehish  than  from  what  are  termed  our  virtuous  acts.  The 
prosperity  of  nations  and  the  progress  of  civiUsation  are 
mainly  due  to  the  exertions  of  men  who  while  pursuing 
strictly  their  own  interests,  were  unconsciously  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  community.  The  selfish  instinct  that 
leads  men  to  accumulate,  confers  ultimately  more  advan- 
tage upon  the  world  than  the  generous  in>^tinet  that  leads 
men  to  give.  A  great  historian  has  contended  with  some 
force  that  intellectual  development  is  more  important  to 
societies  than  moral  development.  Yet  who  ever  seri- 
ously questioned  the  reality  of  the  distinction  that  sepa- 
rates these  things  ?  The  reader  will  probably  exclaim 
that  the  key  to  that  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
motive ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  utilitarian 
school  that  the  motive  of  tlie  ngont  has  absolutely  no 
influence  on  the  morality  of  the  act.    According  to 
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Bentham,  there  is  but  one  motive  possible,  the  pursuit  of 
our  own  enjoyment.  The  most  virtuous,  the  most  vicious, 
and  the  most  indifferent  of  actions,  if  measured  by  this 
test,  would  be  exactly  the  same,  and  an  investigation  of 
motives  should  therefore  be  altogether  excluded  from 
our  moral  judgments.^  Whatever  test  we  adopt,  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  unique  and  pre-emincuL 
position  mankind  have  assigned  to  virtue  Avill  remain. 
If  we  judge  by  tendencies^  a  crowd  of  oljjccta  and  of  acts 
to  which  no  mortal  ever  dreamed  of  ascribing  virtue, 
contribute  largely  to  the  happiness  of  man.  If  we  judge 
by  motives,  the  moraUsts  we  are  reviewing  have  denied 
all  generic  difference  between  prudential  and  virtuous, 
motives.  If  "wc  judge  by  intentions,  it  is  certain  that 
however  much  truth  or  chastity  may  contribute  to  the 

'  '  As  then  u  not  any  «ort  of  pldasnn  that  is  not  itself  a  good,  nor  any  sort 

of  pain  the  »"x<'mptton  from  "which  is  nnt  a  good,  nnd  as  nothinp^  hut  the 
expectation  of  the  eventual  enjoyment  of  plco-sure  in  some  shnpe,  nr  of  ex- 
emption from  puin  in  some  shapoi  can  operate  in  the  character  of  a  motive, 
ft  neeeiMfy  eonaequeiiM  u  that  iiT  hj  motive  be  memt  tort  <tf  motive,  there 
is  not  any  such  thing  as  a  had  motiTe.' — Bentham's  Sprmg$  of  AeUmtf  ii,  1 4. 
The  first  clauses  of  the  following  passage  I  have  already  quoted :  '  Pleasure  is 
itsf  lf  n  good,  nay,  setting  aside  immunity  from  pain,  the  only  good.  Ptun  13  in 
itsvlS  an  evil,  and  indeed,  without  exception,  the  only  evil,  or  else  the  words 
good  and  eril  have  no  meaning.  And  lUa  is  alike  tne  of  eveiy  «ai(  of 
pain,  and  of  everjr  aoit  of  pleaMiTei  It  fottowa  fherdlbie  immediately  and 
inoonti>Htny)ly  that  there  is  no  fueli  thing  as  any  aoiiof  motive  that  ia  in 
itself  a  bad  one/ — Ihinctples  0/ Morale  and  LeptUtttm,  ch.  ix,  *The  search 
after  motive  is  ono  of  the  prominent  causes  of  men's  bewilderment  in  the 
investigation  of  questions  of  morals.  .  .  .  But  thia  ia  a  puniiit  in  which 
eveiy  moment  employed  ia  a  moment  mated.  All  motives  are  ahatraetedlgr 
good.  No  man  Ima  aver  hud,  can,  Off  eould  have  a  motive  different  from  the 
puri«uit  of  pleasure  or  f  slmnning  pain/ — Deonfuhf/y,  vol.  i.  p.  li>G.  Mr. 
Mill's  doctrinf^  apppars  .«*<)in«'whnt  different  from  this,  l)ut  the  ditfercnce  is 
I  think  only  apparent.  He  suys :  '  The  motive  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
morality  of  tlie  aetloa,  though  much  with  the  worth  of  the  agmt,*  and  he 
afterwards  explains  tlua  last  statement  by  saying  that  the  '  motivf  makes  a 
gfpnt  (litV  rpn-»>  in  otir  mornl  estimation  of  the  n^rcnt,  p^sptjci^ly  if  it  indicates 
a  good  lit  H  had  hnbifiinl  di^'pifition,  a  bent  of  characttr  from  which  iwful 
or  from  wliicli  liurtlul  ucuou3  are  likely  to  ariiM.' — UUlilarianumf  2nd  ed. 
pp.  26-87, 
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happiness  of  mankind,  it  is  not  with  philanthropic  in- 
tentions that  those  virtues  are  cultivated. 

It  is  often  said  that  intuitive  morahsts  in  their  reason- 
ingi  aie  guilty  of  continually  abandoning  their  principles 
by  tiliemselTes  appealing  to  the  tendeni^  of  certain  acts 
to  promote  human  happiness  as  a  justification,  and  the 
charge  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  dudlenge  to  show 
any  confessed  virtue  that  has  not  that  tendency.  To  iho 
first  objection  it  may  be  sliortly  answered  that  no  intui- 
tive momiibt  ever  dreamed  of  doubting  that  benevolence 
or  charity,  or  in  other  words,  the  promotion  of  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  is  a  duty.  He  maintains  that  it  not  only 
is  so,  but  that  we  arrive  at  this  &ct  by  direct  intuition, 
and  not  by  the  discovery  that  such  a  course  is  condudve 
to  our  own  interest.  But  while  he  cordially  recognises 
this  branch  of  vii  Luc,  and  while  lie  Jias  therefore  a  perfect 
rifiht  to  allege  the  beneficial  eflbcts  of  a  virtue  in  its 
defence,  he  refuses  to  admit  that  all  virtue  can  be  re- 
duced to  this  single  principle.  With  the  general  senti- 
ment of  mankind  he  r^ards  charity  as  a  good  thing 
oidy  because  it  is  of  use  to  the  world.  With  the  same 
general  sentiment  of  manldnd  he  believes  that  chastity  and 
truth  have  an  independent  value,  disdnct  from  their  in- 
Ihience  upon  liappiness.  To  the  question  whether  every 
confessed  virtue  is  conducive  to  Imnmn  happiness,  it  is 
less  easy  to  reply,  for  it  is  usually  extremely  difficult 
to  calculate  the  remote  tendencies  of  acts,  and  in  cases 
where,  in  the  common  apprehension  of  mankind,  the 
morality  is  veiy  clear,  the  consequences  are  often  very 
obscure.  Notwithstanding  the  claim  of  great  precision 
which  utilitarian  writers  so  boastfully  make,  the  standard 
by  which  they  profess  to  measure  morals  is  itself  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  deiinition  or  accurate  explanation. 
Happiness  is  one  of  the  most  indeterminate  and  unde- 

«  # 
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finable  words  in  the  laoguage,  and  what  are  the  con- 
ditions of  '  the  greatest  possible  happiness  *  no  one  can 
precisely  say.  No  two  nations,  perhaps,  no  two  indi- 
viduals, would  find  them  the  same.^  And  even  if  evety 
virtuous  act  were  incontestably  useful,  it  by  no  means 
fi>lIows  that  its  virtue  is  derived  fix)m  its  utility. 

It  may  be  readily  gianted,  that  as  a  ^reneral  rule 
those  acts  which  we  call  virtuous,  are  unquu.-Lionably  pro- 
ductive of  happiness,  if  not  to  the  agent,  at  least  to  man- 
kind in  general,  but  we  have  akeady  seen  that  they  have  by 
no  means  that  monopoly  or  pre-eminence  of  utility  which 
on  utilitarian  ptindples,  the  unique  position  assigned  to 
them  would  appear  to  imply.  It  may  be  added,  that  if 
we  were  to  proceed  in  detail  to  estimate  acts  by  their 
consequences,  we  slioiild  soon  be  led  to  very  startling 
conclusions.  In  the  fii^t  place,  it  is  obvious  that  if\nrtues 
are  only  good  because  they  promote,  and  vices  only  ev  il  be- 
cause they  impair  the  happiness  of  mankind,  the  degrees 
of  excellence  or  criminality  must  be  strictly  pn^rtioned 
to  the  degrees  of  utility  or  the  reverse.^  Eveiy  action, 
every  disposition,  every  class,  every  ccmdition  of  society 
must  take  its  place  on  the  moral  scale  precisely  in 
accordance  witli  the  degree  in  winch  it  promotes  or 
diminishes  human  happiness.  Now  it  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable, whether  some  of  the  most  monstrous  forms  of 
sensuality  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  name,  cause  as 
much  unhappuiess  as  some  infirmities  of  temper,  or  pro- 
crastinatbn  or  hastiness  of  judgment  It  is  scarcdy  doubt- 
ful that  a  modest,  diffident,  and  retiring  nature,  distrustful 

*  This  truth  has  been  admimUy  iUaatnted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 

{Soeial  Staiic.f,  pp.  1-8). 

'  'On  evalue  la  grjindeiir  du  lii  vertu  en  comporant  les  biena  obteniia 
Aux  maax  au  phx  desc^uels  on  lea  achete:  TexciSilaut  eu  bien  mesure  k 
vdfittt  db  la  verttt,  comnid  rexisMaiit  en  mal  meeure  ledegrtf  de  beiiie 
ddt  iaepuer  le  Tke.'— Ch.  CcmU,  2VmW  ie  ligubitiim,  Uv.  iL  ck  xiL 
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of  its  own  abiliiics,  and  slirinking  with  liuniilUy  from  con- 
flict, produces  on  the  whole  less  benefit  to  the  world,  than 
Che  self-assertion  of  an  audacious  and  arrogant  nature, 
which  ia  impelled  to  every  straggle,  and  devdofiljip  every 
"capacity.  Gratitude  baa  no  doubt  done  mudi  to  soften 
and  sweeten  the  intercourse  of  life,  but  the  corresponding 
fecHng  of  revenge  was  for  centuries  the  one  bulwark 
against  social  anarchy,  and  is  even  now  one  of  the  chief 
restraiuL.i  to  crinie.^  On  the  great  theatre  of  public  life, 
especially  in  periods  of  great  convulsions  when  passions 
are  fiercely  roused,  it  is  neither  the  man  of  delicate 
scrupulosity  and  sincere  impartiality,  nor  y^  the  single- 
minded  religious  enthusiast,  incapable  of  diaomulation  or 
procrastination,  who  confers  most  benefit  upon  the  world. 
It  is  much  rather  the  astute  statesman  earnest  about  his 
ends  but  unscnipulons  about  his  means,  equally  free 
from  the  trammels  of  conscience  and  froni  the  blindness 
of  zeal,  who  governs  because  he  partly  yields  to  the 
passions  and  the  prejudices  of  his  time.  JBut  however 

*  M.  Bumont,  tlie  translator  of  Benthaia, bM  eloboroicd  in  n  rntlier  ftimoiia 
passage  the  utilitarian  notiona  about  Tengvance.  *  Toute  espece  de  ^^atisfac- 
tion  eotrainant  une  peiue  pour  le  d^linquunt  produit  uaturcllexucnt  un  plaisir 
de  Tenge^ce  pour  la  partie  l^s^e;  Ce  plaiair  est  un  gain.  II  rappcllo  la 
ptmbole  de  Bmuoil  C«gb  le  dkwx  qui  eort  da  temble.  G*eet  le  miel 
rccueilU  dans  la  gueule  du  lioiL  Ptoduit  sans  frais,  n^sultat  net  d\uie  opi'ra- 
tion  necessairc  a  d'autroJi  titn»«,  cVst  une  jouissanco  h  cultivcr  comtne  toute 
autre;  car  Ic  plaii^ir  de  la  vengt  ance  ci)ns!i(U'ri-f  ftl/straitement  u'tst  conimo 
tout  autre  plaisir  ^u'un  bieu  en  lui-ueme.' — I^it'nctpes  du  Code  pSna!,  2"* 
partie,  acvi.  Aooeiding  to  a  Teiy  aeate  liTing  writer  of  tiiii  school^ '  The 
cxiniinal  law  stands  to  tlie  passion  of  revenge  iB  much  the  same  relation  as 
marriage  to  the  sexual  appetite'  (J.  F,  Steplirn  On  the  Crittii'nol  Tmi>^  uf 
England,  f^.  Wi).  Mr.  Mill  observes  tlmt,  •  lu  tho  ^'oKli'n  nile  of  Jesus  of 
Nazaretli,  we  read  the  complete  spirit  uf  the  ethics  uf  utililv  '  {^UtUiUtr'um' 
Min,  p.  24).  It  is  but  ieir  to  give  %  specimen  of  the  opporite  order  of  ex- 
travagance,  *  So  well  convinced  was  Father  Claver  of  the  »?t(  rnal  lini^piness 
of  almost  all  whom  he  a.s.Hi.sted,'  pars  this  .'^aiiitly  lui•;^iollHrv  !^  hiogrnphcr, 
'that  spcftliinp  once  of  some  persona  who  had  delivered  n  eriiiiinal  into  tho 
hands  of  ju^itice,  he  6aid,  God  forgive  them;  but  they  have  secured  the 
BslTation    this  msii  at  the  probaMe  ruik  of  Ikeir  om.*— Newmsn's  Jbi^iem 
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much  some  modem  writera  may  idolize  the  heroes  of 
6uccass»  however  much  they  may  despise  and  ridicule 
those  far  nobler  men,  whose  wide  tolerance  and  scru- 
pulous honour  rendered  them  unfit  leaders  in  the  fray, 

it  lias  scarcely  yet  been  contended  that  tlic  delicate 
couscientioiisness  which  in  these  cases  impairs  utility 
constitutes  vice.  If  utility  is  the  sole  measure  of  virtue, 
it  is  difficult  to  imderstaud  how  we  could  look  with 
moral  disapprobation  on  any  class  who  prevent  greater 
evils  than  they  cause.  But  with  such  a  principle  we 
might  find  strange  priestesses  at  the  utilitarian  shrine. 
*Aufer  meretrices  de  rebus  humanis,*  said  St.  Augustine, 
*  turbaveris  omnia  libidinibus.'^ 

Let  us  suppose  an  eiKjuIrer  who  intended  to  regulate  his 
life  consistently  by  the  utilitarian  principle ;  let  us  suppose 
him  to  have  overcome  the  first  great  difl[iculty  of  his  school, 
aiising  from  the  apparent  divei^gence  of  his  own  interests 
from  his  duty,  to  have  convinced  himself  that  that  diver- 
gence does  not  exist,  and  to  have  accordingly  made  the 
pursuit  of  duty  his  single  object,  it  remains  to  consider 
>vhat  kind  of  coui*se  he  would  pursue.  lie  is  inf()rmed 
that  it  \s  a  pure  illusion  to  suppose  that  human  actions 
have  any  other  end  or  rule  than  happiness,  that  nothing 
is  intrinsically  good  or  intrinsically  bad  apart  firom  its 
consequences,  that  no  act  which  is  useful  can  possibly 
be  vicious,  and  that  the  utility  of  an  act  constitutes  and 
measures  its  virtue.  One  of  his  first  observations  will  be 
that  in  very  many  special  cases  acts  such  nuuder,  theft, 
or  falsehood,  ^vlli(•h  the  world  calls  criminal,  and  which 
in  the  majority  of  instances  would  undoubtedly  be  hurt- 
ful, appear  eminently  productive  of  good.  Why  then,  he 
may  ask,  should  they  not  in  these  cases  be  performed? 

*  JJe  (Jrdinc,  ii.  4.  Tlio  experiment  lins  more  than  once  been  tried  at 
Veuici;;  VisOj  &ic.f  and  Hlwaja  with  the  results  23t.  Augustiue  prvdicted. 
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XrThe  answer  he  receives  is  that  they  would  not  really  be 
useful,  because  we  must  consider  the  remote  as  well  as  the 
immediate  consequences  of  actions,  and  that  although  in 
particular  instances  a  falsehood  or  even  a  murder  might 
appear  beneficial,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  interests 
of  mankind  that  the  sanctity  of  life  and  property  should 
be  preserved,  and  that  a  liigli  standard  of  veracity  should 
be  maintiiiiied.  But  this  answer  is  obviously  insufficient. 
It  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  extent  to  which  a  single 
act  of  wliat  the  world  calls  crime  would  weaken  these 
great  bulwarks  of  society  is  sudi  as  to  counterbalance 
the  immediate  good  which  it  produces.  If  it  does  not, 
the  balance  will  be  on  the  side  of  happiness,  the  murder 
or  theft  or  fidsehood  will  be  useful,  and  therefore,  on 
utiliiariau  principles,  will  be  virtuous.  Now  even  in  the 
case  of  public  acts,  the  effect  of  the  example  of  an  ob- 
scure individual  is  usually  small,  but  if  the  act  be  accom- 
plished in  perfect  secresy,  the  evil  effect?  resulting  from 
the  example  will  be  entirely  absent  It  has  been  said 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  men  permission  to 
perpetrate  what  men  call  crimes  in  secret  This  may  be 
a  very  good  reason  why  the  utilitarian  should  not  pro- 
claim such  a  principle,  but  it  is  no  reason  wliy  lie  should 
not  act  upon  it.  If  a  man  be  convinced  that  no  act 
which  is  useful  can  possibly  be  cmninal,  if  it  be  in  his 
power  by  perpetrating  what  is  called  a  crime  to  obtain 
an  end  of  great  immediate  utihty,  and  if  he  b  able  to 
secure  such  absolute  secrecy  as  to  render  it  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  his  act  cannot  become  an  example,  and  cannot 
in  consequence  exercise  any  influence  on  the  general 
standard  of  morals,  it  appears  demonstrably  certain 
that  on  utihtarian  principles  he  would  be  justified  in 
performing  it.  If  what  we  call  virtue  be  only  virtuous 
because  it  is  useful,  it  can  only  be  virtuous  when  it  is  use* 
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fuL  The  question  of  the  morality  of  a  large  number  of 
acts  must  therefore  depend  upon  the  probabUity  of  their 
detection,^  and  a  little  adroit  hypocrifly  must  often,  not 
merely  in  appearance  but  in  reality,  convert  a  vice  into  a 

virtue.  The  only  way  by  which  it  has  been  attempted 
with  any  plausibiUty  to  evade  this  conclusion  has  been  by 
asserting  that  the  act  would  impair  the  disposition  of 
the  agent,  or  in  other  words  predispose  him  on  other 
occasions  to  perform  acts  which  are  generally  hurt^l  to 
society.  But  in  the  first  place  a  single  act  has  no  such 
effect  upon  disposition  as  to  counteract  a  great  unmediate 
good,  especially  when,  as  we  have  supposed,  that  act  is 
not  a  revolt  against  what  is  believed  to  be  right,  but  is 
performed  under  tlie  full  belief  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  one  rational  rule  of  morals,  and  in  the  next 
place,  as  far  as  the  act  would  form  a  habit  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  habit  of  in  all  cases  regulating  actions  by 
a  precise  and  minute  calculation  of  their  utility)  which  is 
the  very  ideal  of  utalitanan  virtue. 

*  The  reader  will  here  observe  the  very  transparent  sophistry  of  an  a«- 
•  sertion  which  is  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  utiHtarinn'.  They  tell  tis  that  a 
r^;ard  to  the  remote  consequences  of  our  actions  would  lead  us  to  the  con- 
doflioii  that  we  should  never  perform  an  act  which  would  not  ho  condttdTe  to 
hmmui  hapfinenif  U  were  iiiUTen«lly  performed,  or,  ee  Hr.  Anttia  exprewei 
it,  that '  Ihe  qneation  is  if  acta  of  this  class  were  generally  done  or  generally 
forh"!nr>  or  omitted,  what  Trould  bo  the  probable  effect  on  the  general 
happiness  or  good  ?'  (Leciures  on  JnrUjirudence,  vol.  i.  p.  32.)  The  question 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  I  am  convinced  that  utility  alone  constitutes 
irirtue,  and  if  I  nm  ineditatiiig  anj  puttcnlar  ad,  the  sole  qvestioo  & 
morarity  must  be  whether  that  act  if  on  the  whole  useful,  produces  a  net 
result  of  hnppines-1.  To  determine  this  qiieftion  I  mn«it  cnn.^iilfr  bnth  the 
immediate  mid  the  remote  consequences  of  the  net;  ))ut  the  latter  iw'  not 
ascertained  by  aakiug  what  would  be  thu  result  if  every  one  did  as  I  do^  but 
hj  asking  how  ftr,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  act  is  likely  to  produce  imitatorSi 
or  affect  IJm  eondnet  and  future  acts  of  others.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  act 
which  produces  on  the  whole  more  pleasure  than  pain  cm  on  titilitarian 
principles  be  viciou!*.  It  is,  I  think,  equally  clear  lliat  no  one  coulil  act 
consistently  on  such  a  priuciple  without  being  led  to  cousequeuces  %vhich  in 
the  contmott  judgnient  of  mankind  are  grossly  and  seandsloiislj  imnunal* 
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If  our  enquirer  happens  to  be  a  man  of  strong  imagina- 
tion aud  of  solitary  habits,  it  is  very  probable  that  lie 
ivill  be  accustomed  to  live  much  in  a  world  of  imagination, 
a  world  peopled  with  beings  that  are  to  him  as  real  as 
those  of  flesh,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  temptations 
and  its  sins.  In  obedience  to  the  common  feelings  of  our 
nature  he  may  have  straggled  long  and  painfully  against 
sins  of  tlic  imagination,  which  he  was  never  seriously 
tempted  to  convert  into  sins  of  action.  But  his  new 
philosophy  will  be  admirably  fitted  to  console  liis  mind. 
If  remorse  be  absent  the  indulgence  of  the  most  vicious 
imagination  is  a  pleasure^  and  if  this  indulgence  does  not 
lead  to  action  it  is  a  dear  gain,  and  therefore  to  be  ap* 
plauded.  That  a  course  may  be  continually  pursued  in 
imagination  without  leading  to  corresponding  actions  he 
will  speedily  discover,  and  indeed  it  has  always  been  one 
of  the  chief  objections  brought  against  fiction  that  the 
constant  exercise  of  the  sympathies  in  favour  of  imagi- 
nary beings  is  found  positively  to  indiqiose  men  to  prac- 
tical benevolence.^  ^ 

Proceeding  farther  in  his  course,  our  moralist  will  soon, 
find  reason  to  qualify  the  doctrine  of  remote  consequences, 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  calculations  of  utili- 
tariariisiii.  It  is  said  tliat  it  is  criminal  to  destroy  human 
beings,  even  when  the  crime  would  appear  productive  of 
great  utility,  for  every  instance  of  murder  weakens  the 
sanctity  of  life.  But  experience  shows  that  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  one  particular 
section  of  human  life,  without  this  indifference  extending 
to  others.  Thus  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  murder 
or  exposition  of  the  children  of  poor  paients  was  con- 

*  Then  m  same  veiy  good  Rmarlci  on  the  poMibility  of  living  •  life  of 
imag^aation  wliollj  distinct  ftom  the  life  of  aotion  in  Mr.  Bain's  Smttimt 
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tinoally  practised  witk  the  most  absolute  callousness, 
ivithout  eseicising  any  appreciable  influence  upon  the 
respect  for  adult  life.   In  the  same  manner  what  may  be 

trrmcd  religious  imveracity,  or  tlie  habk  of  propagating 
what  are  dcemL'd  useful  superstitious,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  being  false,  or  at  least  suppressing  or  mis- 
representing the  facts  that  might  invalidate  them,  does 
not  in  any  degree  imply  industrial  unyeraci^.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  extreme  dishonesty  in  spe- 
culation Goezisdi^  with  scrupulous  veracity  in  business. 
If  any  vice  might  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
utilitaiian  tlieory,  it  would  be  cruelty ;  but  cruelty  to 
animals  may  exist  wiiliouL  leading  to  cruelty  to  men, 
and  even  where  spectacles  in  which  animal  suffering  forms 
a  leading  element  exercise  an  injurious  influence  on 
character,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  measure 
€i  human  unhappiness  they  may  ultimately  produce  is  at 
all  equivalent  to  the  passtonate  enjoyment  they  immedi- 
ately afford. 

This  last  consideration,  however,  makes  it  necessary 
to  notice  a  new,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  almost  gro- 
tesque development  of  the  utilitai'ian  theory.  The  duty 
of  humanity  to  animals,  though  for  a  long  period  too 
much  neglected,  may,  on  the  principles  of  the  intui- 
tive moralist,  be  easily  explained  and  justified.  Our 
circumstances  and  characters  produce  in  us  many  and 
various  affections  towards  all  with  whom  Ave  come  in 
contact,  and  our  consciences  pronounce  these  affections 
to  be  good  or  bad.  We  feel  that  liumanity  or  benevo- 
lence is  a  flood  affection,  and  also  tliat  it  is  due  in  clif- 
ferent  degrees  to  difierent  classes.  Thus  it  ia  not  only 
natural  but  right  that  a  man  should  care  for  his  own 
family  more  than  for  the  world  at  large,  and  this  obligation 
applies  not  only  to  paients  who  are  responsible  for  having 
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brought  their  children  into  existence,  and  to  childien 
who  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  parents,  but  also  to 
brothers  who  have  no  such  special  lle^  So  too  we  feel  it 
to  be  both  unnatural  and  wrong  to  fed  no  stronger  in- 
terest in  our  fellow-countrymen  than  in  other  men.  In 
the  same  way  we  ieel  that  there  is  a  wide  interval  be- 
tween the  humanity  that  it  is  botli  natural  and  right  to 
exhibit  towards  animals,  and  that  which  is  due  to  our 
own  species.  Strong  philanthropy  could  hardly  coexist 
with  cannibalism,  and  a  man  who  had  no  hesitation  in 
destroying  human  life  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  skins 
of  the  victims,  or  of  freeing  himself  from  some  trifling 
inconvenience,  would  scarcely  be  eulogised  for  his  bene- 
volence. Yet  a  man  may  be  regarded  as  very  humane 
to  animals  who  has  no  scruple  in  sacrificing  their  hves 
for  his  food,  his  pleasures,  or  his  convenience. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  an  energetic  agita- 
tion in  &vour  of  humanity  to  animals  arose  in  England, 
and  the  utilitarian  moralists,  who  were  then,  rising  into 
influence,  caught  the  spirit  of  their  time  and  made  very 
creditable  efforts  to  extend  it.^  It  is  manifest,  however, 
that  a  theory  wliicli  recognized  no  other  end  in  virtue 
than  the  promotion  of  human  happiness,  could  supply 
no  adequate  basis  for  the  movement.  Some  of  the  recent 
members  of  the  school  have  accordingly  enlarged  their 
theory,  mauitaining  that  acts  are  vhrtuous  when  they  pro- 
duce a  net  result  of  happiness,  and  vicious  when  they 
produce  a  net  result  of  suffering,  altogether  irrespective 
of  the  question  whether  this  enjoyment  or  suff^ering  is 
of  men  or  animals.  In  other  words,  they  place  the  duty 
of  man  to  animals  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the  duty 

*  Bcntham  especially  recurs  to  tliis  subject  frequently.  Sec  Sir  J.  B.iw- 
riDg*8  edition  of  his  works  (Edinburgh,  164:3;,  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  143,502;  ToL 
SL  pp.  £40-550. 
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of  man  to  his  feUow-mcD,  maintaming  that  no  sufiering  can 

be  rigluly  inflicted  on  brutes,  which  does  not  produce  a 
larger  amount  of  happiness  to  man.* 

The  fii  ^t  reliecliuli  suggested  by  this  theory  i*?,  that  it 
appears  difficult  to  understand  how,  on  the  principles  of 
the  inductive  school,  it  could  be  arrived  at.  Benevo- 
lence, as  we  have  seen,  according  to  these  writers  begins 
in  interest  We  first  of  all  do  good  to  men,  because  it  is 
for  our  advantage,  though  the  force  of  the  habit  may  at 
last  act  irrespective  of  interest.  But  in  tlie  case  of  animals 
wlio  cannot  resent  barbarity,  this  foundation  of  self-inter- 
est does  not  for  the  most  part*  exist.  Probably,  how- 
ever, an  association  of  ideas  might  help  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty, and  the  habit  of  benevolence  generated  originally 
from  the  social  relations  of  men  might  at  last  be  ex- 
tended to  the  animal  world ;  but  that  it  should  be  so  to 
the  extent  of  placing  the  duty  to  animals  on  the  same 
b.i:?i:i  as  the  duly  to  men,  I  do  not  anticipate,  or  (at  the 
risk  of  being  accused  of  great  inhumanity)^  I  must  add, 

1  <  Granted  that  any  practice  cauBe»  more  pain  to  animals  than  it  gires 
pleasure  to  man ;  is  tiMt  piMlioe  monl  or  immoral  P  And  if  exactly  i& 
proportion  aa  human  beings  ndse  their  heads  out  of  the  slough  of  adfiahness 
they  do  not  "with  one  voice  nn9TVf'r  "  immoral,"  It-t  tlie  morality  of  the  pnn- 
tijilt*  of  utility  1h»  for  ever  condemned.' — Mill's  JJissert.  vol.  ii.  ]i.  -l^o.  *  Wu 
deprive  thuui  [miimuld]  of  life,  and  this  is  justifiahle— their  pains  do  not 
e^aal  our  enjoyments.  There  h  »  balanoe  of  good«'*>BeQtliam*8  DeonMe^f 
vol.  L  p.  14.  Mr.  Hill  aeootdinglj  defines  the  princiide  of  utility,  without 
any  special  reference  to  man.  *  The  creed  which  accepts  as  the  foundaticm 
of  moml-^,  nfility  or  the  greatest  happiness  principle,  holds  that  actions  are 
right  in  proportion  as  they  t«nd  to  promote  happineits,  wrong  as  they  tend 
to  produce  the  reverse  of  happiness.' — UUIitmiammt,  pp.  &-10L 

*  The  ezoeptioii  of  oourse  being*  domestie  ammala,  which  maj  he  injured 
hy  ill-treatment,  but  even  this  except:  >ri  is  a  very  partial  one.  No  selfish 
reason  could  prevent  any  amotmt  of  cruelty  to  animals  that  were  about  to 
he  killed,  and  even  in  the  cas^  of  previous  ill-usage  the  calculatioos  of 
selfishneas  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  price  of  the  animaL  I  hftva  hera 
told  that  on  some  parts  of  the  continent  ^gence  horses  are  ^steniaticallj 
tznd«>T-fed,  and  worked  to  a  tsgeedj  death,  their  cheaimess  rendering  each  a 
coarse  the  most  ecooomicaL 
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desire.  I  cannot  look  forward  to  a  time  when  no  one 
will  wear  any  article  of  dress  formed  out  of  the  skin  of 
an  animal,  or  feed  upon  animal  flesh,  till  he  bad  ascer- 
tained that  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  doing  so,  exceeded 
the  pain  inflicted  upon  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  pleasure 
of  which  by  abridging  its  life  he  had  deprived  it^  And 
supposing  that  with  such  a  calculation  before  him,  the 
utilitarian  should  continue  to  feed  on  the  flesli  of  animals, 
his  principle  might  carry  him  to  further  conclusions,  from 
which  I  confess  I  should  recoil.  when  Swift  was 
writing  his  famous  essay  in  favour  of  employing  for  food 
the  redundant  babies  of  a  half-starving  population,  he 
had  been  informed  that^  according  to  the  more  advanced 
moralists,  to  eat  a  child,  and  to  eat  a  sheep,  rest  upon 
exactly  the  same  ground;  that  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  the  single  question  for  tlie  moralist  is,  ^vliether  the 
repast  on  the  whole  produces  more  pleasure  than  pain,  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  discovery  would  have  greatly 
iiEicilitated  his  task. 

The  conaderations  I  have  adduced  will,  I  think,  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  utilitarian  principle  if  pushed 
to  its  full  logical  consequences  would  be  by  no  means 
as  accordant  w  ith  ordinaiy  moral  nu lions  as  is  sometimes 
alleged;  that  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  lead  to  conclusions 
Utterly  and  outrageously  repugnant  to  the  moral  leehngs  it 

•  Beotium,  m  'wb  Iuit«  moi,  ii  of  opiaioii  iluit  tiia  gMtronomie  plfaaoK 

uroiildLproduce  the  requisite  exoeM  of  cnjojment.  Hartley,  wlio  has  some 
RnimTiIb  and  K'Hutiful  romnrks  on  the  duty  of  kindness  to  animals,  without 
absolutely  condemuing,  speaks  witli  much  aversion  of  the  custom  of  eating 
'  our  brothers  and  sisters,'  the  animals.  (0»  Mattf  toL  ii.  pp.  222-223.) 
kPtoky,  obierring  that  it  ia  quite  pomble  for  men  to  live  without  fleili*di«^ 
CODcIiicImi  that  the  only  sulKcicnt  jii.slification  for  eating  meat  is  an  express 
divine  revelation  in  the  liook  of  (  ienesis.  (Moral  I'hiha.  book  ii.  ch.  11.) 
Some  reasoners  evade  the  main  i.-siie  by  C(»iit*  !iinriL'  tliat  they  kill  animaU 
because  these  would  otherwise  ovuirun  the  eiuiii  ^  but  xhi^,  tut  Windham  saidi 
'  u  in  indiffimnt  maon  io»  kUling  fi«L' 
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18  intended  to  esplam.  I  will  conclude  thia  part  of  my 
argument  by  very  briefly  adverting  to  two  great  fields 
in  which,  as  I  believe,  it  would  prove  especially  revolu- 
tionary. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  field  of  chastity.  It  will  be 
necessaiy  for  me  in  the  course  of  the  present  work  to 
dwell  at  greater  length  than  I  should  desire  upon  ques- 
tions connected  with  this  virtue.  At  present,  I  will 
simply  usk  the  reader  to  conceive  a  mind  from  which 
all  notion  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  or  nobility  of  purity 
was  banished*  and  to  suppose  such  a  mind  comparing,  by 
a  utilitarian  standard,  a  period  in  which  sensuality  was 
almost  unbridled,  such  as  the  age  of  Athenian  glory  or, 
the  English  restoration,  with  a  period  of  austere  virtne. 
The  question  which  of  these  societies  was  morally  tlie  best 
would  thus  resolve  itself  simply  into  the  question  in  which 
there  was  the  greatest  amoimt  of  enjoyment  and  the 
smallest  amount  of  suffering.  The  pleasures  of  domestic 
life,  the  pleasures  resulting  from  a  freer  social  intercourse,* 
the  different  degrees  of  suffering  inflicted  on  those  who 
violated  the  law  of  chastity,  the  ulterior  consequences  of 
each  mode  of  life  upon  population,  would  be  tlie  chief 
elements  of  the  comparison.  Can  any  one  believe  that  the 
balance  of  enjo3rmcnt  would  be  so  unquestionably  and  so 
laigely  on  the  side  of  the  more  austere  society  as  to 
justify  the  degree  of  superiority  which  is  assigned  to  it?  * 

>  In  eoainantiiHr        tilt  French  licentiousness  of  the  eighteenth  oeB- 

tury,  Hume  says,  in  a  passn^o  wliith  has  excited  a  groat  deal  of  animod- 
version : — '  Our  npi'jrhbours,  it  seems,  have  resolved  to  f»acriUce  some  of  the 
domestic  to  the  social  pleasures ;  and  to  prefer  eose^  freedom,  and  mi  open 
eoamioroe,  to  striet  fidelity  and  couteney.  These  ends  ere  Wh  good,  and 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  ;  nor  mast  no  be  surprised  if  the  customs 
«r  nations  incline  too  much  aometimet  to  the  one  aide,  and  aometimea  to  the 
other.  * — Difthrpte. 

'  There  are  few  things  more  pitiable  than  the  blunders  into  which  writers 
lum  ikUen  when  trying  to  baae  the  pUdn  Tirtue  of  ehaatity  en  utilitarian 
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The  second  >jjiieic  is  tliat  of  speculative  truth.  No 
class  of  men  iiave  more  highly  valued  an  unflinching 
hostihty  to  superstition  than  utihtarians.  Yet  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  upon  their  principles  it  can  be 
justified.  Many  superstitions  do  undoubtedly  answer  to 
the  Greek  conception  of  slavish  *  fear  of  the  gods/  and 
have  been  pruditciive  of  unspeakable  misery  to  mankind, 
but  there  are  very  many  others  of  a  diliureuL  tendency. 
Superstitions  appeal  to  our  hopes  as  well  as  to  our  fears. 
They  often  meet  and  gratify  the  inmost  longings  of  the 
heart.  The^  offer  certainties  when  reason  can  only  aflbrd 
possibilities  or  probabilities.  They  supply  concepti<»is  on 
which  the  imagination  most  fondly  dwells.  They  some- 
times even  impart  a  new  sanction  to  moral  truths. 
Creating  wanb  whicli  they  alone  can  sati.sfy,  and  fears 
which  they  alone  can  quell,  they  often  become  essential 
elements  of  happiness,  and  their  consohng  efficacy  is 
most  felt  in  the  languid  or  troubled  hours  when  it  is 
most  needed.  We  owe  more  to  our  illusions  than  to  our 
knowledge.  The  imagination,  which  is  altogether  con- 
structive, probably  contributes  more  to  our  happiness 

calculation?.  TI1119  sine©  the  ^vritings  of  Mnlthns  it  lins  bf^eii  gcnorally  re- 
cognim^'d  that  one  of  the  very  tirst  conditions  of  all  material  prosperity  i.-i  to 
check  early  marriagesi  to  restrain  the  tendency  uf  population  to  multiply 
mora  rapidly  than  the  menu  of  8ii1iri«teiioe.  Knowing  this,  wliat  can  be 
more  deplorable  than  to  find  irK^mliats  making  such  argumentij  m  tlieM  the 
very  foundation  of  morals? — '  The  first  and  great  mip<  liiLi',  uud  l)y  conse- 
quence the  guilt,  of  promiacncnis  concuLinng-e  con*i«ts  in  its  tendency  to 
diminish  marriages.'  (raley'»  Mvnd  rhilosophj,  hook  iii.  part  ilL  ch.  ii.). 
*  That  U  always  the  mont  happy  conditkm  of  a  nation^  and  that  natian  is 
most  accurately  ohejnng  the  laws  of  our  conetitution,  in  whidi  tlie  number 
of  the  human  race  is  most  rapidly  iiK  ii  n-in<r.  Now  it  is  cortain  that  under 
the  law  of  chn«titv,  that  is,  when  individuals  are  exclusively  united  to  each 
Other,  the  increase  of  population  i/vill  be  more  rapid  tlmn  under  any  other 
ciiciunataneea.'  (Wayland*8  EkmtnU  of  JHond  Science,  p.  11th  ed., 
Bofton,  161^.)  I  am  aorry  to  bring  such  aubjecta  befove  the  nader,  hut  it 
ja  impoaaable  to  write  a  hiatory  of  moiala  without  doiqg  ao. 
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than  the  reason,  which,  in  the  sphere  of  speculation  is 
mainly  critical  aad  destructive.  The  rude  charm  which 
in  the  hour  of  danger  or  distress  the  savage  ckef^  so 
confidently  to  hia  breast^  the  sacred  picture  which  is 
believed  to  shed  a  hallowing  and  protecting  influence 
over  the  poor  man's  cottage,  am  bestow  a  more  real  con- 
solation in  the  darkest  hour  of  human  suifcring  than  can 
be  afforded  by  the  grandest  theories  of  philosophy.  Tlie 
first  desire  of  the  heart  is  to  find  something  on  which  to 
lean.  The  first  condition  of  happiness  to  common  minds 
is  the  exclusion  of  donbt  A  credulous  and  superstitious 
nature  may  be  degraded,  but  in  the  many  cases  where 
superstition  does  not  assume  a  persecuting  or  appal- 
ling form  it  is  not  unhappy,  and  degradation,  a})art  from 
imhappincss,  can  have  no  phxce  in  utiHtarian  ethics.  No 
error  can  be  more  grave  than  to  imagine  that  when 
a  critical  spirit  is  abroad  the  pleasant  beliefs  will  all 
remain,  and  the  painful  ones  alone  will  perish.  To  in- 
troduce into  the  mind  the  consciousness  of  ignorance 
and  the  pangs  of  doubt  is  to  inflict  or  endure  much 
suffering,  which  may  even  smvive  the  period  of  tran- 
sition. *Why  is  it,'  said  Luther's  wife,  looking  sadly 
back  upon  the  sensuous  creed  wliich  she  had  left, '  that 
in  our  old  faith  we  prayed  so  often  and  so  warmly,  and 
that  our  prayers  are  now  so  few  aad  so  coldF'^  It  is 
reflated  of  an  old  monk  named  Seiapion,  who  had  em- 
braced the  heresy  of  the  anthropomorphitcs,  that  he  was 
convinced  by  a  brother  monk  of  the  folly  of  attributing 
to  the  Almighty  a  human  form,  lie  bowed  liis  reason 
humbly  to  tlie  Catholic  creed  ;  but  when  he  knelt  down 
to  pray,  the  image  which  his  imagination  had  conceived, 
and  on  which  for  so  many  years  his  affections  had  been 
concentiated,  had  disappeared,  and  the  old  man  burst 

'  Sm  Luther's  I'uOie  Taik. 
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into  tears,  exclaiming,  *  You  have  deprived  me  of  my 
god.'» 

These  are  indeed  facts  which  must  be  deeply  painful  to 
all  who  aie  concerned  with  the  liistory  of  opinion.  The 
possibility  of  often  adding  to  the  happiness  of  men  by 
difiusing  abroad,  or  at  least  sustaining  pleasing  falsehoods, 
and  the  suffering  that  must  commonly  result  from  their 
dissolution,  can  hardly  reasonably  be  denied.  There  is 
one,  and  but  one,  adequate  reason  that  can  always  justify 
men  in  critically  reviewing  what  they  have  been  taught. 
It  is,  the  conviction  that  opinions  should  not  be  regarded 
as  mere  mental  luxuries,  that  truth  should  be  deemed  an 
end  dislinct  from  and  superior  to  utility,  and  that  it  is  a 
moral  duty  to  pursue  it,  whether  it  lends  to  pleasure  or 
whether  it  leads  to  pain.  Among  the  many  ^vise  sayings 
which  antiquity  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  few  are  more 
remuikable  than  liis  division  of  virtue  into  two  distinct 
branches — to  seek  truth  and  to  do  pood.' 

Of  the  sanctions  which,  accorduig  to  the  utilitarians, 
constitute  the  sole  motives  to  virtue,  there  is  one,  as  I  have 
said,  unexc^tlonably  adequate.  Those  who  adopt  thereli- 
^ous  sanction,  can  always  appeal  to  a  balance  of  uit^est 
in  fitvour  of  virtue ;  but  as  the  great  majority  of  modem 
utiUtarians  confidently  sever  their  theory  from  all  tlicolo- 
gicid  considerations,  I  will  dismiss  this  sanction  with  two 
or  three  remarks. 

In  the  £rst  place,  it  is  obvious  that  those  who  regard 

*  Tillemout;  Mim.pouv  urvir  a  riTtd.  cccUdadiquef  tome  x.  p.  67. 

*  rt  akifitwiv  ml  r&  titfrftntr,  (iElUkli,  Kir.  Sid,  xii.  50.)  Lon- 
gious  in  like  manner  diridcs  virtue  into  t&ipyiaia  an  aKnGua.  (^l)e  Subiim. 
J  1.)  The  opposite  view  in  Eii^^land  is  continually  expressed  in  tlio  pnyiiig^, 
'You  should  never  pull  dr.wn  an  opinion  until  you  have  eomellung  to 
put  in  iU  place,'  which  cm  only  mean,  if  you  aro  convinced  that  some 
reIigiou»  or  other  hypothesis  is  false,  too  ere  moially  bound  to  Mprese  or 
COntf al  your  CODviction  until  you  have  discovered  positive  iifiit-mAtions  or 
ejiplonftiioM  as  unqualified  and  cunaulatoij  as  those  you  liave  desU-oyed. 
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the  aibitrary  will  of  the  Deity  as  the  sole  rule  of  iii orals, 
lender  it  perfectly  idle  to  represent  the  Divine  attributes 
as  deserving  of  onr  admiration.  To  speak  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  either  implies  that  there  is  such  a  quality  as 
goodness,  to  which  the  Dtvme  acts  conform,  or  it  is  an 
umneaniug  tautology.  Why  should  we  extol,  or  how  can 
we  admire,  the  perfect  goodness  of  a  Being  whose  will 
and  acts  constitute  the  sole  standard  or  definitioii  of  per- 
fection ?  ^  The  theory  which  teaches  that  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  Deity  is  the  one  rule  of  morals,  and  the  anticipation 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments  the  one  reason  for 
conforming  to  it,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  annihi> 
lates  the  goodness  of  God ;  the  second,  the  virtue  of  man. 

Another  and  equally  ob  i-,  iluit  Avliile 

these  tlicologians  represent  tlie  hope  of  lulurc  rewards, 
and  the  fear  of  future  punishmeuts,  as  the  only  reason  for 
dcnng  right,  one  of  our  strongest  reasons  for  believing  in 
the  existence  of  these  rewards  and  punishments,  is  our 
deepH9eated  feeling  of  merit  and  demerit  That  the  pre- 
sent disposition  of  affairs  is  in  many  respects  unjust,  that 
sufferinioften  attends  a  course  which  deseVTes  rewarf,  and 
happiness  a  course  which  deserves  punishments,  leads  men 
to  infer  a  future  state  of  retribution.  Take  away  the  con- 
sciousness of  desert,  and  the  inference  would  no  longer  be 
made. 

A  third  remark,  which  I  beUeve  to  be  equally  true, 
bat  which  will  not  be  acquiesced  in  with  equal  readiness, 
is  that  without  the  concurrence  of  a  moral  faculty,  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  prove  from  nature  that  supreme 
goodness  of  the  Creator,  which  utiUtarian  theologians 

*  See  this  powerfully  stated  by  Shaftesbury.  {Inquiry  cmcenung  I  u  tuef 
book  i.  part  iii.)  The  same  objeetioa  applies  to  Dr.  M«iiMrs  modificfttioa 
of  the  theological  doottine— tis.  that  the  odgia  of  morals  is  not  tite  iriU 
but  the  nature  of  God. 
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assume.  We  speak  of  the  benevolence  shown  in  the  joy  of 
the  insect  glittering  in  the  sunbeam,  in  the  protecting  in- 
stincts so  hberally  bestowed  among  the  animal  world,  in 
the  kindness  of  tiie  parent  to  its  young,  in  the  happiness 
of  little  children,  in  the  beauty  and  lihe  bounty  of  nature, 
but  is  there  not  another  side  to  the  picture  ?  The  hideous 
disease,  the  countless  fomii  uf  raiiiae  and  of  suffering, 
the  entozoa  that  live  within  tlie  bodies,  and  feed  upon  the 
anguish  of  sentient  beings,  tlie  ferocious  instinct  of  the 
cat,  that  prolongs  with  delight  tlie  agonies  of  its  victim, 
ail  the  multitudinous  forms  of  misery  that  are  mani* 
fested  among  the  innocent  portion  of  creation,  are  not 
these  also  the  works  of  nature  ?  We  speak  of  the  Divine 
veracity.  What  is  the  whole  history  of  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  world  but  one  long  struggle  of  the  in- 
tellect of  man  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  deceptions  of 
nature  ?  Every  object  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  savage 
awakens  his  curiosity  only  to  lure  him  into  some  deadly 
error.  The  sun  that  seems  a  diminutive  light  revolving 
around  his  world ;  the  moon  and  the  stars  that  appear 
formed  only  to  light  his  path;  the  strange  fimtastic 
diseases  that  suggest  irresistibly  the  notion  of  present 
dajmons ;  the  terrific  phenomena  of  nature  whicli  app^r 
the  results,  not  of  blind  forces,  but  of  isolated  spiritual 
agencies — all  these  things  Vitally,  inevitably,  invincibly 
impel  him  into  superstition.  Through  long  centuries  the 
superstitions  thus  generated  have  deluged  the  world  with 
blood.  Millions  of  prayers  have  been  vainly  breathed  to 
what  we  now  know  were  inexorable  laws  of  nature. 
Only  after  ages  of  toil  did  iliu  luiud  ot  man  emancipate 
itself  froin  those  deadly  errors  to  which  by  the  dt^ieptive 
appearances  of  nature  the  long  infancy  of  humanity  is 
universally  doomed. 
And  in  tlie  laws  of  wealth  how  different  are  the  appear- 
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ances  from  the  realities  of  things !  Who  can  estimate  the 
yrm  that  have  beea  kindled,  the  bitterness  and  the  wretch- 
edness that  have  been  caused,  by  errors  relating  to  the  ap* 
parent  antagonism  of  the  interests  of  nations  which  were 

so  natural  tliat  for  ceuturius  they  entangled  the  very 
strongest  intellerts,  and  it  was  scarcely  till  our  own  day 
that  a  tardy  science  came  to  dispel  them  ? 
.  What  shall  we  say  to  these  things?  If  induction  alone 
were  our  guide,  if  we  possessed  absolutely  no  knowledge 
of  some  things  being  in  their  own  nature  good,  and  others 
in  llieur  own  nature  evil,  how  could  we  rise  from  this 
spectacle  of  nature  to  the  conception  of  an  all-perfect 
Author?  Even  if  we  could  discover  a  predi>iiiiiiaiice  of 
benevolence  in  the  creation,  we  bhould  still  regard  the 
mingled  attributes  of  nature  as  a  reflex  of  the  mingled 
attributes  of  its  Contriver.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
ExceUence,  our  best  evidence  even  of  the  existence  of  the 
Creator,  is  derived  not  from  the  material  universe  but 
from  our  own  moral  nature.^  It  is  not  of  reason  but  of 
faith.  In  other  words  it  springs  from  that  in.^Uiietive  or 
moral  nature  which  is  as  truly  a  part  of  our  being  as  is 
our  reason,  which  teaches  us  what  reason  could  never 
teach,  the  supreme  and  transcendent  excellence  of  moral 
good,  which  rising  dissatisfied  above  this  world  of  sense^ 
proves  itself  by  the  very  intensity  of  its  aspiration  to  be 
adapted  for  another  sphere,  and  which  constitutes  at  once 
the  evidence  of  a  Divine  element  within  us,  and  the  augury 
of  the  future  that  is  before  us.* 

'  'The  one  ^eat  and  binding  ground  of  the  belief  of  God  and  Rliere- 
after  ia  the  law  of  conscience.' — Coleridge,  Xolea  Theological  mid  PolUicalf 
p.  W.  That  our  moval  fiuniltj  ii  our  one  reaaon  for  miuntiiiiiiig  tbe  aiip 
preme  bcnevoleiiee  of  the  Deity  was  a  favourite  podtum  of  Kant. 

•  ♦Xesclo  qwomodo  inhoaret  in  mentibus  quasi  p.Tnilnrtim  qiiruMnm 
anpf^nnnm  fiiturorum  ;  idqtic  in  maximis  ingeniis  altissiiuisque  auimia  et 
exi^Ut  muxiuie  et  apparet  facillime.' — Cic.  Tusc.  Dup.  L  12. 
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These  things  belong  rather  to  the  sphere  of  feeling 
than  of  reasoning.  Those  who  are  most  deeply  per- 
suaded of  their  truth,  will  probably  feel  that  they  are 
unable  by  argument  to  express  adequately  the  intensity 
of  their  conviction,  but  tl^  may  point  to  the  recorded 
experience  of  the  best  and  greatest  men  in  all  ages,  to 
the  incapacity  of  terrestrial  things  to  satisfy  our  nature, 
to  the  manifest  tendency,  both  in  individuals  and  nations, 
of  a  pure  and  heroic  life  to  kindle,  and  of  a  selfish  and 
corrupt  life  to  cloud,  these  aspirations,  to  the  historical 
fact  that  no  philosophy  and  no  sceptidsm  have  been  ftble 
permanently  to  repress  them.  The  lines  of  our  moral 
nature  tend  upwards.  In  it  we  have  the  common  root 
of  leliii  iiMi  and  of  ethics,  fur  the  same  consciousness  that 
tells  11*^  tliat,  even  when  it  is  in  fact  the  weakest  element 
of  our  constitution,  it  is  by  right  supreme,  commanding 
and  authoritative,  teaches  us  also  that  it  is  Divine.  All 
religions  that  have  truly  governed  mankind,  have  done 
so  by  virtue  of  the  affinity  of  theur  teaching  with  this 
nature,  by  speaking,  as  common  religious  language  cor- 
rectly describes  it,  'to  the  heart,*  by  appealing  not  to 
self-interest,  but  to  that  Di\  ine  element  of  self-sacrifice 
which  is  latent  in  every  soul.^  The  reality  of  this  moml 
nature  is  the  one  great  question  of  natural  theology,  for 

>  'It  is  a  nlumsyto  njihtA  torn  KntmaoiiohmSc  Mom hjtm, 
li'ope  of  pleasure,  recoin|Miiie~8Dgarw|daiiis  <if  any  kind  in  this  world  or  the 
next.  In  the  meanest  mortal  there  lies  flometliing  nobler.  The  poor 
ewearing  soldier  hired  to  -hot  has  his  "  honour  of  a  soldier,"  ditlerent 
from  drill,  regulations,  and  the  ahilliug  a  day.  It  is  not  to  taste  sweet  things, 
but  to  do  noble  and  tnm  things,  and  Tiadieate  Idmaeir  under  Ch>d*a  Iwaven 
as  a  God-made  man,  that  the  poorest  son  of  Adam  dimly  longs.  Show 
him  the  ^my  r  f  doing  that,  the  dullest  dny-ilnid^e  kindles  into  a  hero. 
Thoy  wroTi  /  mun  greatly  who  my  he  is  to  be  seduced  by  rase.  Diiriculty, 
abocgatiou,  nmrtyrUom,  death,  are  the  allui'emeuU  that  act  ou  the  heart  of 
num.  Kindle  the  inner'f;enial  life  of  liim,  jou  bare  a  flame  that  biima  up 
aU  lower  oonndemtiona.*— Carljrle*a  Maro-tmk(p,  ^  337  (ed.  1658). 
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it  iiiToIves  that  connection  between  our  own  and  a  higher 
nature^  without  which  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause  were 
a  mere  question  of  archaeology,  and  religion  but  an 
exercise  of  the  imagination. 

I  return  gladly  to  the  secular  sanctions  of  utilita- 
rianism. The  majority  of  disciples  assure  us  that  these 
are  sufficient  to  establish  their  theory,  or  in  other  words, 
that  our  duty  coincides  so  btrictly  with  our  iiiLerest 
when  lightly  understood,  that  a  perfectly  prudeut  would 
necessarily  become  a  perfectly  virtuous  man.^  Bodily 
vice  they  tell  us  ultimately  brings  bodily  weakness  and 
suffering.  Estrayagance  is  followed  by  ruin  runbridled 
passions  by  the  loss  of  domestic  peace ;  disregard  for  the 
interests  of  others  by  social  or  legal  penalties ;  while  ou 
the  other  liand,  the  most  moral  is  also  the  most  tranquil 
disposition  ;  benevolence  is  one  of  the  truest  of  our  plea- 
sures, and  virtue  may  become  by  habit,  an  essential  of 
enjoyment,  A»  the  shopkeeper  who  has  made  his  fortune, 
still  sometimes  oontinues  at  the  counter,  because  the 
daily  routine  has  become  necessary  to  hb  happiness, 
so  the  *  moral  hero '  may  continue  to  practise  that 
virtue  which  was  at  first  the  mere  iuctiument  of  his 
pleasures,  as  being  in  itself  more  precious  than  all 
besides.^ 

'  'Clamat  Epicurus  ia  quem  tqa  nimU  voluptatibus  esse  deditum  dicitU 
son  posse  juennde  vivi  a&H  tai^eiiter,  lionMte,  justeque  Tivatur,  nee  aapi* 
enter,  boneste,  juste  sin  jiieiiiide.'--Cioero,  De  Fin,  i. 

^  '  The  virtues  to  be  complpte  must  linve  fixed  their  residence  in  the 
heart  and  become  appetites  impelling  to  actioos  without  further  thought  than 
the  gratiticatioQ  of  them ;  so  that  after  their  expedience  ce&ses  they  still 
eontume  to  opertte  hj  the  dedve  they  xtue.  ...  I  knew  a  mercer  who 
having  gotten  a  competency  of  fortune,  thought  to  retire  and  ei\)oy  himself 
in  quitt;  but  finding  he  could  not  be  easy  without  business  was  forced  to 
return  to  the  shop  and  assist  his  tbnner  partners  gratis,  in  the  nature  of  a 
jouTDdyman.  Why  then  should  it  be  thought  strange  that  a  man  long  inured 
to  the  practice  of  monl  duttea  lihould  pevseTexe  in  them  out  of  liking,  when 
they  can  yield  him  no  fuxUieradTantigeP Tucker'e  Ij^kl  o/Kulmre,  voL  I. 
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This  theory  of  the  perfect  coincidence  of  virtue  and 
interest  rightly  understood,  which  has  always  been  a 
common-place  of  moralists,  and  has  been  advocated  by 
many  who  were  &r  from  wishing  to  resolve  virtue  into 
prudoLce,  contains  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  truth, 
but  only  of  the  most  general  kind.  It  does  not  apply  to 
nations  as  wholes,  for  although  luxurious  and  effeminate 
vices  do  undoubtedly  corrode  and  enervate  national  cha- 
racter, the  histories  of  ancient  Kome  and  of  not  a  few 
modern  monarchies  abundantly  prove  that  a  career  of 
consistent  rapacity,  ambition,  selfishness,  and  fraud  may 
be  eminently  conducive  to  national  proq>erity.^  It  does 
not  apply  to  imperfectly  organised  societies,  where  the 
restraints  of  public  opinion  are  unfelt  and  where  force 
is  the  one  measure  of  right.  It  does  not  apply  except 
in  a  very  partial  degree  even  to  the  most  civilisetl  of 
mankind.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  show  that  in  a  poli^ihcd 
community  a  certain  low  standard  of  virtue  is  essential 
to  prosperity,  to  paint  the  evib  of  unrestrained  passions, 
and  to  prove  that  It  is  better  to  obey  than  to  violate  the 
laws  of  society.  But  if  turning  from  the  criminal  or  the 
drunkard  we  were  to  compare  the  man  wlio  simply  fiills 
in  witli  or  slightly  surpasses  the  average  morals  of  those 
about  him,  and  indulges  in  a  little  vice  which  is  neither 
injurious  to  his  own  health  or  to  his  reputation,  with  the 
man  who  earnestly  and  painfiiUy  adopts  a  much  higher 
standard  than  that  of  his  time  or  of  his  class,  we  should 
be  driven  to  another  conclusion.  Honesty  it  is  said  is  the 
best  poU(^ — &ct,  however,  which  depends  very  much 

p.  260.   Afr.  J.  S.  Mill  in  hit  UtilUarianum  dwells  much  on  llie  heioism 

which  he  thinks  this  view  of  momla  may  produce. 

'  See  I>actaritius,  In>tf.  Dir.  vi.  9.  Montesquieu,  in  liis  Dicadence  de 
r Empire  romatHf  has  ehowu  in  detail  tha  uiauuer  in  which  the  crimes  of 
Boman  politicuns  «oiitributed  to  the  gnatnew  of  their  nation.  The  history 
of  Pftuii*  fonni  a  modem  illiutmtion  of  the  Mine  trutli* 
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upon  the  condifion  of  the  police  force,  but  heroic  virtue 
must  rest  upon  a  different  basis.  If  happiness  in  any 
of  its  forms  be  the  supreme  object  of  life,  moderation 
is  the  most  emphatic  counsel  of  our  being,  but  modera- 
tion is  as  opposed  to  heroism  as  to  vice.  Tlierc  is  no 
fonn  of  intellectual  or  moral  excellence  Avhich  has  not 
a  general  tendency  to  produce  happiness  if  cultivated  in 
moderation.  There  are  very  few  which  if  cultivated 
to  great  perfection  have  not  a  tendency  directly  the 
'reverse.  Thus  a  mind  that  is  sufficiently  enlarged  to 
range  abroad  amid  the  pleasures  of  intellect  has  no 
doubt  secured  a  fund  of  inexhaustible  enjoyment ;  but  he 
who  iufuned  from  this  that  the  liigliest  intellectual  emi- 
nence was  the  condition  most  fovourable  to  happiness 
would  be  lamentably  deceived.  The  diseased  nervous 
sensibility  that  accompanies  intense  mental  exertion,  the 
weary,  wasting  sense  of  ignorance  and  vanity,  the  dis< 
enchantment  and  disint^ration  that  commonly  follow  a 
profound  research,  have  filled  literature  with  moumM 
echoes  of  the  words  of  the  royal  sage,  *In  much  >vis- 
dom  is  much  grief,  and  he  that  increascth  knowledire 
iucreaBcth  sorrow.*  The  lives  of  men  of  genius  liave 
been  for  the  most  part  a  conscious  and  deliberate  reali- 
sation of  the  ancient  myth — the  tree  of  knowledge  and 
the  tree  of  life  stood  side  by  side,  and  they  chose  the 
tree  of  knowledge  rather  than  the  tree  of  life. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  the  realm  of  morals.^  The 
virtue  wliicli  is  most  conducive  to  liappiness  is  plainly 
that  which  can  be  realised  witliout  much  suffering,  and 
sustained  without  much  effort.    Legal  and  physical 

*  'That  quick  seosibility  which  i»  the  groundwork  of  all  advances 
towarda  perfeeiiaai  iacreasea  the  pungency  of  pains  and  yejutions.* — ^Xucker'a 
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penalties  apply  only  to  the  grosser  and  more  extreme 
forms  of  incc.  Social  penalties  may  strike  the  very 
highest  forms  of  virtue.^  That  very  sentiment  of  unify 
with  mankind  which  utUitanans  assure  us  is  one  day  to 
become  so  strong  as  to  overpower  all  unsocial  feeUi^ 
would  make  it  more  and  more  impossible  for  men  con- 
sistently with  their  happiness  to  adopt  any  course,  wheLiier 
very  virtuous  or  very  vicious,  that  would  place  them  out 
of  harmony  with  the  general  sentiment  of  society.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  tranquillity  of  a  perfectly  virtuous 
mind  is  the  highest  form  of  happiness^and  maybe  reason* 
ably  preferred  not  only  to  material  advantages,  but  also 
to  the  approbation  of  society;  but  no  man  can  folly 
attain,  and  few  can  even  approximate,  to  such  a  condition. 
When  vicious  passions  and  impulses  are  very  strong,  it  is 
idle  to  tell  the  sufferer  that  he  would  be  more  happy  if 
lus  nature  were  radically  different  from  what  it  is.  If 
happiness  be  his  objecti  he  must  regulate  his  course 
with  a  view  to  the  actual  condition  of  his  bdng,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  peace  would  be  most 
promoted  by  a  compromise  with  vice.  The  selfish  theory 
of  morals  applies  only  to  the  virtues  of  temperament,  and 
not  to  that  much  liiglior  form  of  virtue  which  is  sustained 
in  defiance  of  temperament^  We  have  no  doubt  a 
certain  pleasure  in  cultivating  our  good  tendencies,  but 
we  have  by  no  means  the  same  pleasure  in  repressing  our 
bad  ones.  There  are  men  whose  whole  lives  axe  spent  in 

^  This  position  u  forcibly  illuBtnted  by  Mr.  Maurice  in  his  fourth  lecture 
On  GNMmiMw  (1868).  It  !•  manlfett  that  «  txttdMOMn  zeabting  a  di«- 
lionest  or  illegal  trade  custam,  ait  lath  peasant  in  a  £>tai)Md  district 

revolting  against  the  agrarian  conspiracy  of  his  class,  or  a  soldier  in  many 
countries  conscientiously  refusing  iii  nbedicni  o  to  the  law  to  fijrlit  a  duel, 
would  incur  the  full  force  of  social  penaltic:^,  because  he  failed  to  do  that 
irbidi  iraa  ille^  or  etlii^aL 
*  S«e  Brown  O0  ih  CSlATMteiM^  p^  SOO-aoa. 
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wilBsg  one  thing,  and  desiring  the  oi^osdte.  In  such 
cases  as  these  virtue  dearly  involves  a  sacrifice  of  hap- 
piness ;  for  the  suffering  caused  by  resisting  natural  ten* 

dencies  is  much  greater  tliau  would  eiiiue  iium  tlieir 
moderate  gratification. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  no  proposition  can  be  more 
palpably  and  egregioualy  &lse  than  the  assertion  that, 
as  &r  as  this  world  is  concerned,  it  is  invariably  con* 
dudve  to  the  happiness  of  a  man  to  piumie  the  most 
virtuous  career.  Circumstances  and  di^^position  "will  make 
one  man  find  his  highest  happiness  in  the  happiness,  and 
another  man  in  the  misery,  of  his  kind  ;  and  if  tlie  second 
man  acts  according  to  his  interest,  the  utilitarian,  how- 
ever much  he  may  deplore  the  result,  has  no  right  to 
blame  or  condemn  the  agent.  For  thnt  agent  is  acting 
according  to  bis  interest,  and  this,  in  the  eyes  of  utili- 
tarians, in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  highest,  or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  the  only  motive  by  vhidi  human  nature 
can  be  actuated. 

We  may  remark  too  that  the  disturbance  or  |)a  iti  which 
docs  undoubtedly  usually  accompany  what  is  evil,  bears 
no  kind  of  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  guilt.  An 
irritability  of  temper,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  a  derange* 
ment  of  the  nervous  system,  or  a  habit  of  procrastination 
or  indecision,  will  oftcai  cause  more  suffering  than  some  of 
the  worst  vices  that  can  corrupt  the  heart^ 

But  it  may  be  said  this  calculation  of  pains  and  plea- 
sures is  defective  through  the  omission  of  one  dement. 

'  *  A  toothnche  produces  more  riolent  conTiil-ion?  of  pnln  than  a  phthisis 
or  a  dropsy.  A  gloomy  disposition  .  .  .  luay  bo  fouud  iu  very  worthy 
ebaneten^  thoogh  it  is  sttfBdeDt  idem  to  embitter  life.  .  .  .  A  selfisb  villain 

may  possess  a  spring  and  alacrity  of  temper,  whicli  is  indeed  a  good  quality, 

hut  ■which  is  reworded  much  beyond  its  merit,  and  when  ntt.  nded  with 
fT'^xl  fortune,  will  coiiip«<n>)if»'  for  the  iinensiness  and  remorse  oriaiflg  Ixom 
aii  the  other  vices.' — iluine'$  .Fmtyt:  The  iiceptic, 
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Although  a  man  who  had  a  very  strong  natural  impulse 
towards  some  vice  would  appear  more  likely  to  promote 
the  tranquillity  of  his  nature  by  a  moderate  and  circum- 
spect gratification  of  that  vice,  than  by  endeavouxing  pain- 
fully to  repress  his  natural  tendencies,  yet  he  possesses  a 
conscience  which  adjudicates  upon  his  conduct,  and  its 
stin<T  or  its  approval  constitutes  a  pain  or  pleasure  so 
inieiise,  as  more  than  to  redress  the  balance.  Now 
of  course,  no  intuitive  moralist  will  deny,  what  for  a 
long  time  his  school  may  be  almost  said  to  have  been 
alone  in  asserting,  the  reality  of  conscience,  or  the  plea- 
sures and  pams  it  may  afibrd.  He  amply  denies,  and 
he  appeals  to  consciousness  in  attestation  of  his  posi- 
tion, that  those  pains  and  pleasures  are  so  powerful  or  so 
proportioned  to  our  acts  as  to  become  an  adequate  basis 
for  virtue.  Conscience,  whether  we  regard  it  as  an  ori- 
ginal facul^,  or  as  a  product  of  the  association  of  ideas, 
exerdses  two  distinct  functions.  It  points  out  a  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong,  and  when  its  commands 
are  violated,  it  inflicts  a  certain  measure  of  suffering  and 
disturimnce.  The  first  function  it  exerdses  persistently 
through  life.  The  second  it  only  exercises  under  certain 
special  circumstinces.  It  is  scarcely  concx'ivable  tliat  a 
man  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties  should  pass  a  life 
of  gross  depravity  and  crime  without  being  conscious  that 
he  was  doing  wrong;  but  it  is  eztremdy  possible  for 
him  to  do  so  without  this  ^consciousness  having  any  ap- 
preciable influence  upon  his  tranquillity.  The  condition 
of  their  consciences,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  observes,  has  less  in- 
llueuce  on  the  happiness  of  men  than  the  condition  of 
their  livers.  Cousidered  as  a  source  of  pain,  conscience 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  feeling  of  disgust. 
Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  I  venture 
to  maintain  that  there  axe  multitudes  to  whom  the 
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necessity  of  discharging  the  duties  of  a  butcher  would  be 
so  inexpressibly  painful  and  revolting,  that  if  they  could 
obtain  flesh  diet  on  no  other  condition,  they  would  relin- 
quish it  for  ever.  But  to  those  who  are  inured  to  the 
trade,  this  repugnance  has  simply  ceased.  It  has  no 
place  in  their  emotions  or  calculations.  Nor  can  it  be 
reasonably  questioned  that  most  men  by  an  assiduous 
attendance  at  the  slaugliier-iiouse  could  acquire  a  similar 
indifference.  In  lii^e  manner,  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science are  doubtless  a  very  real  and  important  form  of 
suffering  to  a  sensitive,  scrupulous,  and  virtuous  girl  who 
has  committed  some  trivial  act  of  levity  or  disobedience ; 
but  to  an  old  and  hardened  criminal  they  are  a  matter  of 
the  most  absolute  indifference. 

Now  it  is*  undoubtedly  conceivable,  tliat  by  an  associa- 
tion of  ideas  men  might  ncquire  a  feeling  tliat  would 
cause  that  which  would  natiu-ally  be  painful  to  them  to 
be  pleasurable,  and  that  which  would  naturally  be  plea- 
surable to  be  painful.^  But  the  question  will  immediately 
arise,  why  should  they  respect  this  feeling  ?  We  have  seen 
that,  accordkkg  to  the  inductive  theory,  there  is  no  such 

'  At  the  mme  time,  the  followmg  pftsaage  eontaiiii,  I  think,  a  grent  deal  of 

iriadom  and  of  a  kind  peculiarly  needed  in  Bnglaod  at  the  present  dny  The 
nature  of  tho  subject  funrhxhes  the  stronfjcst  prpMiimption  that  no  liottt  r  sysfcra 
will  ever,  for  the  future,  >>*^  iin  ented,  in  order  to  nccount  for  the  oriu'io  of  the 
benevolent  from  the  seln^ii  ultuctioua,  and  reduce  all  the  various  emotiooa 
of  the  humaa  mind  to  a  perfect  simplicity.  Tbe  ceto  U  net  the  aame  in 
tbis  tpedea  of  phUoeophj  as  In  physics.  Many  an  hypothem  in  natufe, 
contrar}'  to  first  appearance?,  lias  been  foimd,  on  more  accurate  scrutiny, 
solid  and  satisfactory.  .  .  .  But  the  presumption  always  lies  on  the  other 
eide  in  all  eni^uiries  concerning  the  ori^n  of  our  passions,  and  of  the  intenml 
opentioni  <rf  the  lumen  mind.  The  rimpleet  and  most  obvioua  eaoee  wUdi 
can  tiiere  be  aarigned  l&r  any  phenomenon,  ia  probaUj  the  true  one^  .  .  . 
The  ailections  are  not  susceptible  of  any  impression  from  the  refinement^;  of 
r»:'a.ann  or  imagination ;  and  it  is  always  found  that  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the 
latter  faculties,  necessarily,  from  the  narrow  capacity  of  the  human  mind 
d^troys  all  activity  in  the  former. —Hmne*a  Equity  oanaanifly  Mar^ 
Appmd.  If. 
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thing  as  natural  duty.  Men  enter  into  life  solely  desirous 
of  seeking  their  own  happiness.  The  whole  edifice  of 
virtue  arises  from  the  observed  fact,  that  owing  to  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  and  the  intimacy  of  our  social 
relatbiis,  it  is  necessaiy  for  our  happiness  to  abstain  from 
some  cowaes  tbat  would  be  immediately  pleasuiable  and  to 
pursue  others  that  are  immediately  the  reverse.  Self-in- 
terest is  the  one  ultimate  reason  for  virtue,  however  much 
the  moral  chemistry  of  Hartley  may  disguise  and  trans- 
form it.  Ought  or  ought  not,  means  nothing  more  tlian 
the  prospect  of  acquiring  or  of  losing  pleasure.  The  fact 
that  one  line  of  conduct  promotes,  and  another  impairs 
the  happiness  of  others  is,  according  to  these  moralists, 
no  reason  whatever  for  pursuing  the  former  or  avoid- 
ing the  latter,  unlees  such  a  course  is  that  which  brings 
us  the  greatest  happiness.  The  happiness  may  arise  from 
the  action  of  society  upon  ourselves,  or  from  our  own 
naturally  benevolent  disposition,  or,  again,  from  an  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  whicli  means  the  force  of  a  habit  we 
have  formed,  but  in  any  case  our  own  happiness  is  the 
one  possible  or  conceivable  motive  of  action.  If  this  be 
a  true  picture  of  human  nature,  the  reasonable  course  for 
every  man  is  to  modify  his  disposition  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  may  attain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment. If  he  has  formed  an  association  of  idtas,  or  con- 
tracted a  habit  whicli  inflicts  move  pain  than  it  prevents, 
or  prevents  more  pleasure  than  it  affords,  his  reasonable 
course  is  to  dissolve  that  association,  to  destroy  that  habit. 
This  is  what  he  *  ought '  to  do  according  to  the  only 
meaning  that  word  can  possess  in  the  utilitarian  voca- 
bulary. If  he  does  not,  he  will  justly  incur  the  diarge  of 
imprudence,  which  is  the  only  charge  utilitarianism  can 
consistently  bring  against  vice. 
-    That  it  would  be  for  the  happiness  as  it  would  certainly 
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be  in  the  power  of  a  man  of  a  temperament  such  as  1 
have  lately  described^  to  quench  that  conscientious  feeling, 
which  by  its  pamful  reproaches  prevents  him  from  pur- 
suing the  course  that  would  be  most  conducive  to  his 

truiiqiiillity,  I  conceive  to  be  sclf-cviikiii.  And,  indeed, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  more  th^lii  doubtful  wlietlier  consci- 
ence, considered  apart  from  the  course  of  action  it  pre- 
scribes, is  not  the  cause  of  more  pain  than  pleasure.  Its 
reproaches  are  more  felt  than  its  approval.  The  self- 
complacency  of  a  virtuous  man  reflecting  with  delight 
iipon  his  own  exceeding  merit,  is  frequently  spoken  of  in 
the  writings  of  moral  philosoplicr.  /  but  is  rarely  found  m 

*  *The  pTeosing  consciousness  and  st>lf-npprobation  that  rise  up  in  the 
mind  of  a  virtuous  man|  exclu£ivelj  of  anj  direct,  explicit,  consicieration  of 
ftdTantage  likely  to  aoeroe  to  biimelf  firam  ^  potaandon  of  fhoae  good 
qualities'  (HarUej  On  ilfan,  toL  i.  "p,  403),  form  ft  theme  upon  which  mom- 

li^ts  of  hoth  schools  are  fond  of  dilating,  in  a  strain  that  reminds  one  irresis- 
tihly  of  the  self-complacency  of  a  fnnioua  nuraeiy  hero,  while  Tetlectin;* 
upon  his  own  merits  over  a  Ghriatmas  pie.  Thus  Adam  Smith  says,  ^  The 
man  who,  not  from  InToloiie  iiancy,  but  ftom  proper  motives,  has  peiformcd 
«  generoiu  action,  when  be  looits  forwaid  to  thoee  whom  he  liaa  aerved, 
feda  himself  to  be  the  natural  object  of  their  love  and  gratitude,  and  by 
sympathy  wltli  tlu'in,  of  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  nil  uianlihul.  Ano 
when  he  looks  backward  to  the  motive  from  which  bj  acted,  and  surveys  it 
in  the  light  in  which  the  indifferent  spectator  will  aorvey  it,  he  atill  con- 
tiauea  to  enter  into  i^  and  applanda  htmaelf  by  sympathy  with  the  appro- 
bation of  this  auppoaed  imparliftl  judge.  In  both  these  points  of  view,  his 
conduct  appears  to  him  every  way  agreeable.  .  .  .  Misery  and  wretchedncM 
can  Df  ver  enter  the  breast  in  which  dwells  complete  self-«nti!»faction.* —  Tht  vrrf 
of  Moral  UttUvnetdt,  part  ii.  cli.  ii.  §  2  ;  part  iii.  ch.  ill.  I  etui<pect  that  many 
moralittt  eonfnae  the  self^gratolation  which  they  suppose  a  virtaoua  man  to 
feel,  with  the  delight  a  religiooa  man  experiences  from  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
tection and  favour  of  the  Deity.  But  these  two  feelings  are  clearly  distinct, 
and  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that  the  latter  is  most  strongly  experienced 
by  the  very  men  who  most  sincerely  disclaim  all  seme  of  merit,  *  Were  the 
perfect  man  to  ttdaty'aaid  that  goad  and  great  writer,  Archer  Butler,  <he 
liiniself  would  be  the  last  to  know  it;  for  the  bigheet  atage  of  advancement 
is  the  lowest  doT' nt  !n  liumility.'  At  nil  event.'',  the  reader  will  ob-erv, 
that  on  utilitnrian  prineiplt-?  notliintr  euuld  be  more  pernicious  orcriniin^.l 
Uian  that  modest,  huuiblu,  and  ditiident  spirit,  which  diminishes  the  pUa< 
aure  of  aelf-grntuhiiion,  one  of  the  highest  utilitariiin  motives  to  Tirtue. 
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actual  where  the  most  tranquil  is  seldoin  the  most 
perfect  nature,  where  the  sensitiveiiess  of  conacieiioe  in- 
creases at  least  in  proportion  to  moral  growth,  and  where 
in  the  best  man  a  feeling  of  modesty  and  humility  is  al- 

mcys  present  to  check  the  exuberance  of  self-gratulation. 

If  the  patience  of  the  reader  has  enabled  him  to  accom- 
pany me  through  this  long  train  of  tedious  arguments, 
he  will,  I  think,  have  concluded  that  the  utihtarian  theory, 
though  undoubtedly  held  by  many  men  of  the  purest,  and 
by  some  men  of  the  most  heroic  virtue,  would  if  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusions  prove  subversive  of  morality,  and 
especially,  and  in  the  very  highest  degree,  unfavourable 
to  self-denial  and  to  heroism.  Even  if  it  explains  these, 
it  fails  to  justify  them,  and  con;>cience  bein<_r  traced  to  a 
mere  {•onfu'iinu  of  the  means  of  happiness  with  its  end, 
would  be  wholly  unable  to  i^esist  the  solvent  of  criticism. 
That  this  theory  of  conscience  gives  a  true  or  adequate 
description  of  tiie  phenomenon  it  seeks  to  explain,  no 
intuitive  moralist  will  adnut^  The  sense  of  obligation  and 
of  legitimate  supremacy,  which  is  the  essential  and  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  conscience,  aiul  which  distinguishes 
it  from  all  the  other  })arts  of  our  nature,  is  wholly  unac- 
counted for  by  tlie  association  of  ideas.  To  say  that 
a  certain  course  of  conduct  is  pleasmg,  and  that  a  certain 
amount  of  pain  results  from  the  weakening  of  feelings 
that  impel  men  towards  it,  is  plainly  different  from  what 
men  mean  when  they  say  we  ought  to  pursue  it  The 
virtue  of  Hartley  is,  in  its  last  analysis,  but  a  disease  of 
the  imagination.  It  may  be  more  advantageous  to  society 
than  avarice ;  but  it  is  formed  in  the  same  mamier,  and 
has  exactly  the  same  degree  of  binding  force.^ 

'  Hartley  has  tried  in  one  place  to  e\'ado  this  conclusion  by  an  appeal  to 
the  doctrine  of  final  caiu««.  He  says  that  the  fact  that  coDadenee  ia  not  an 
original  principle  of  out  nature,  but  ia  fonned  mechuucaUy  in  tho  uiannw  I 
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These  coiiisideiations  will  help  to  supply  an  answer  to 
the  common  utilitaiiaii  objectioa  that  to  speak  of  duty 
as  distinct  &0111  self-interest  ia  umneaniDg,  because  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  we  are  under  an  obhgation  to  do  any 
thing  when  no  evil  consequenoes  would  result  to  us 
from  not  doing  it.  Bewards  and  punishments  it  may  be 
answered  arc  undoubtedly  necessaiy  to  enforce,  but  they 
are  not  necessary  to  constitute,  duty.  This  distinction, 
whether  it  be  real  or  not,  has  at  all  events  the  advantage 
of  appearing  self-evident  to  all  who  are  not  philosophers. 
Thus  when  a  party  of  colonists  occupy  a  new  territory 
they  portion  the  unoccupied  land  among  themselves,  and 
they  murder,  or  empby  for  the  gratification  of  their  lusts, 
the  savage  inhabitants.  Both  acts  are  done  with  perfect 
impunity,  but  one  is  felt  to  be  innocent  and  the  other 
WK  iifT.  A  lawful  government  appropriates  the  land  and 
protects  the  aboriginals,  supporting  its  enactments  by 
penalties.  In  the  one  case  the  law  both  creates  and 
enforces  a  duty,  in  the  other  it  only  enforces  it.  The 

have  doivribo*!,  does  not  invalidate  the  fact  that  it  is  intended  for  onrfrtiide, 
'  for  all  the  things  which  have  evident  final  causesy  are  plainly  brought  about 
}gj  niBftliiuili^l  aiMns and  he  ftppeak  to  the  nUk  in  the  Imas^  wIucIl  is 
Intondttd  fov  tli9  aoatemiiee  of  the  joung*,  but  which  ia  nerertbeleas  me« 
chanically  produced.  (On  Man,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3d8-dd0.)  Hut  it  is  plain  that 
thh  modo  of  reasoning  would  justify  u?  in  attributing  an  authoritative 
character  to  any  habit— e.g.  to  that  of  avarice— which  these  writers  assure 
us  !•  ia  the  manner  at  its  fonnatiim  an  exMt  panUfll  to  conadenee.  The 
ktor  Iblhnrait  of  IbHlegr  eeftidnlx  CBiinot  be  aceoaed  of  an^  exoeaiiTe 
ptedilection  for  the  doetrine  of  final  caus^  yet  we  sometimea  find  Uiem 
a-l<ifi'jr  what  in-*^nt  diff»»ronco  it  can  make  whetlier  (when  conscience  ia 
admitted  by  both  parties  to  be  real )  it  is  regiu^ed  as  an  original  principle  of 
our  nature,  or  as  a  product  of  association  P  Simply  this.  If  hj  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature  we  are  aulyjeet  to  ft  law  of  dutj  which  is  difieient 
from  and  higher  than  our  interest,  a  man  who  violates  this  law  through 
interested  motives,  is  deserving  of  reprobation.  If  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  no  natural  law  of  duty,  and  if  the  pursuit  of  our  interest  is  the  one  original 
principle  of  our  being,  no  one  can  be  censured  who  pursues  it,  and  the  fini 
eriterion  of  a  wiae  man  mil  be  his  deteminatioa  to  eradkate  evcij  liabit 
(Daaaoentioua  or  otherwise)  which  impedes  him  in  doing  m. 
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intuitive  moralist  simply  asserts  that  we  have  the 
power  of  perceiving  that  certain  coiu  n  s  of  action  are 
higher,  nobler,  and  better  tlian  others,  and  that  by  the 
constitution  of  our  bemg,  this  fact,  which  is  gPBcricaUy 
distinct  from  the  prospect  of  pleasure  or  the  reverse,  may 
and  ought  to  be  and  continually  is  a  motive  of  action.  Ji 
is  no  doubt  posnble  for  a  man  to  prefer  the  lower  course, 
and  in  this  case  we  say  he  is  deserving  of  punishment, 
and  if  he  remains  unpunished  we  say  that  it  is  unjust. 
But  if  there  were  no  power  to  reward  or  puuish  him 
his  acts  would  not  be  indifferent.  They  would  still 
be  intelligibly  described  as  essentially  base  or  noble, 
shameful  though  there  were  none  to  censure,  admirable 
though  there  were  none  to  admire. 

That  men  have  the  power  of  preferring  other  objects 
than  happiness  is  a  proposition  wliich  must  ultimately  be 
left  to  the  attestation  of  consciousness.  That  the  |)ur^uiL 
of  virtue,  however  much  happiness  may  eventually  follow 
in  its.  train,  is  in  the  first  instance  an  example  of  this 
preference,  must  be  established  by  that  common  voice  of 
mankind  which  has  invariably  reg^ed  a  virtuous  motive 
as  generically  difierent  from  an  interested  one.  And  indeed 
even  when  the  conflict  between  strong  passions  and  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  does  not  exist  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
tlie  degrees  of  virtue  by  tlie  scale  of  enjoyment.  The 
highest  nature  is  rarely  the  happiest.  The  mind  of  Pe- 
tronius  Arbiter  was  probably  more  unclouded  than  that 
of  Marcus  AureUus.  Por  eighteen  centuries  the  religious 
instinct  of  Christendom  has  recognised  its  ideal  in  the 
form  of  a '  Man  of  Sorrows.' 

Considerations  such  aa  I  have  now  urged  lead  the  in- 
tuitive moralists  to  reject  the  i)rinciplcs  of  the  utilitarian. 
They  acknowledge  indeed  tliat  the  eflect  of  actions  upon 
the  happiness  of  mankind  forms  a  most  important  element 
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in  determiniDg  their  moral  quality,  but  they  maintain 
that  without  natural  moral  perceptions  we  never  should 
have  known  that  it  was  our  duly  to  seek  the  happiness  of 
niankind  when  it  divei^ged  £rom  our  own,  and  they  deny 
that  virtue  was  either  originally  evolved  from  or  is  neces- 
sarily proportioned  to  utility.  They  acknowledge  that 
in  the  existing  condition  of  society  there  is  at  least  a 
general  coincidence  between  the  patlis  of  virtue  and  of 
prosperity,  but  they  contend  that  the  obligation  of  virtue 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  conceivable  convulsion  of 
afiairs  could  destroy  it^  and  that  it  would  continue  even 
if  the  government  of  the  world  belonged  to  supreme 
malice  instead  of  supreme  benevolence.  "Virtue,  they 
believe,  is  something  more  than  a  calculation  or  a  habit. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  its  fundamenUd  principles 
reverseiL  Our  judgments  of  it  are  not  the  results  of 
elaborate  or  difficult  deductions,  but  are  simple,  intui- 
tive, and  deciave.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  tendency 
to  confuse  cognate  feelings,  the  sense  of  duty  and  the 
sense  of  utility  remain  perfectly  distinct  in  the  apprehen- 
moQB  of  mankind,  and  we  are  quite  capable  of  recognising 
each  separate  ingredient  in  the  same  act.  Our  respect 
for  a  gallant  but  dangerous  enemy,  our  contempt  for  a 
useful  traitor,  our  care  in  the  last  moments  of  life  for  the 
interests  of  those  who  survive  us,  our  clear  distinction 
between  intentional  and  unintentional  injuries,  and  be- 
tween the  oonsdouaness  of  imprudence  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  our  conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  interest 
should  always  be  checked  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  that 
selfish  and  moral  motives  are  so  essenliany  opposed,  that 
the  presence  of  the  former  necessarily  ^veakcns  the  latter, 
our  iudiguation  at  those  who  when  honour  or  gratitude 
call  them  to  sacrifice  their  interests  pause  to  calculate 
remote  consequences,  our  feelings  of  remorse  which  differ 
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from  every  oilier  emotion  of  our  nature— in  a  word,  the 
universal,  unstudied  sentiments  of  mankind  all  concur  in 
leading  us  to  separate  widely  our  virtuous  affections  from 
our  selfish  ones.  Just  as  pleasure  and  pain  are  ultimate 
grounds  of  action^  and  no  reason  can  be  given  why  we 
should  seek  the  former  and  avoid  the  latter,  except  that 
it  is  the  constitution  of  our  nature  that  we  should  do  so, 
so  \ve  are  conscious  that  the  words  riglit  and  wrong  express 
ultimate  intelligible  motives,  that  these  motives  are  gene- 
rically  different  from  the  otiiers,  that  they  are  of  a  higher 
order,  and  that  they  carry  with  them  a  sense  of  obligation. 
Any  scheme  of  morals  that  omits  these  facts  fails  to  give 
an  accurate  and  adequate  description  of  the  states  of  feel- 
ing which  consciousness  reveals.  The  oonsciences  of  men 
in  every  age  would  have  echoed  the  assertion  of  Cicero 
that  to  sacrifice  pleasure  with  a  view  of  obtaining  any 
form  or  modification  ul  pleasure  in  return,  no  more 
answers  to  our  idea  of  virtue,  than  to  lend  money  at 
interest  to  our  idea  of  charity.  The  conception  of  pure 
disinterestedness  is  presupposed  in  all  our  estimates  of 
virtue.  It  is  the  root  of  all  the  emotions  with  which  we 
contemplate  acts  of  heroism.  We  feel  that  man  is  capa* 
ble  of  pursuing  what  he  believes  to  be  right  although  pain 
and  disaster  and  mental  sufiering  and  an  early  death  be 
the  consequence,  and  tliough  no  prosjx'ct  of  future  reward 
lighten  upon  his  tomb.  This  is  tlie  liighcst  prerogative 
of  our  being,  the  point  of  contact  between  the  human  na- 
ture and  the  divine. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  arguments  in  its  support, 
the  utilitarian  school  owes  much  of  its  influence  to  some 
YOj  powerful  moral  and  intellectual  predispositions  in 
its  fiivour— the  first,  which  we  shall  hereafter  ezanune, 
consisting  of  the  tendency  manifested  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  society  towards  the  qualities  it  is  most  calculated 
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to  produce,  and  the  second  of  the  almost  irresdstiblo 
attraction  which  unity  and  precision  exercise  on  many 
minds.  It  was  this  desire  to  simplify  human  nature,  by 
reducing  its  various  faculties  and  complex  operations  to  a 

siii^do  principle  or  process,  that  gave  its  great  popularity 
to  the  sensational  school  of  the  last  ceiituiy.  It  led 
most  metaphysicians  of  that  school  to  deny  the  duality 
of  human  nature.  It  led  Bonnet  and  Condiliac  to  pro- 
pose an  animated  statue,  endowed  with  the  five  senses  as 
channels  of  ideas,  and  with  faculties  exdudvely  employed 
in  transforming  the  products  of  sensation,  as  a  perfect 
representative  of  humanity.  It  led  Helvetius  to  assert 
that  the  original  faculties  of  all  men  were  precisely  the 
same,  all  the  diflference  between  -what  we  call  genius 
and  what  we  call  stupidity  arising  from  difierences  of 
drcumstances,  and  all  the  difierence  between  men  and 
animals  arising  mainly  from  the  structure  of  the  human 
hand.  In  morals,  theories  of  unification  are  peculiarly 
plausible,  and  I  think  peculiarly  dangerous,  because, 
owing  to  the  interaction  of  our  moral  sentiments,  and 
the  many  transformations  that  each  can  undergo,  there 
are  few  allections  that  might  not  under  some  conceive- 
able  circumstances  become  the  parents  of  every  other. 
When  Hobbes,  in  the  name  of  the  philosophy  of  self- 
interest  contended  that  *  Pity  is  but  the  imaginatioai  of 
futture  calamity  to  ourselves,  produced  by  the  sense  of 
another  man's  calamity;*  when  Hutcbeson,  in  the  name 
of  the  philosophy  of  benevolence,  argued  tliat  the  vice 
of  intemperance  is  that  it  impels  us  to  violence  towards 
others,  and  wcakensi  our  capacity  lor  doing  them  gqod;^ 
when  other  moralists  defending  the  excellence  of  our 
nature  maintained  that  compassion  is  so  emphatically  the 
highest  of  our  pleasures  that  a  desire  of  gratifying  it 

*  Oh  Human  yature,  cbajp.  ix.  ^  10.     '  Haquiiy  conctTning  Oiml  and  £viL 
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is  the  cfinse  of  our  acts  of  barbarity;^  each  of  these 
theories,  extravagant  as  it  is,  contains  a  genu  of  undoubted 
psychological  tmth.  It  is  true  that  a  mind  intensely 
apprehensive  of  future  calamities  would  on  that  account 
recdve  a  shock  at  the  sight  of  the  calamities  of  others. 
It  is  true  that  a  very  keen  and  absoibing  sentiment  of 
benevolence  would  be  in  itself  sufficient  to  divert  men 
from  any  liablt  tliat  impaired  tlieir  power  of  gratifyintr  it. 
It  is  true  that  compassion  involves  a  certain  amount  of 

*  TUs  theory  Is  notioed  Httteli««»i,  and  •  writer  in  tbe  ^petMw  (Now 
436)  SQ^j^ette  that  it  may  oxplain  the  ftttiMtioii  of  prize-fights.  The  cam  of 

the  pleasure  rfrriv^f^  from  fi(nitimi'?  fsorrnw  is  i\  distinct  question,  find  has 
Keen  admirably  treated  in  Lord  Kauies"  Kmaif  on  Moralift/.  Bi.'?hop  iiutler 
uoliceii  {^Hecond  iSei'iitoH  ott  Cumptwivn),  that  it  ia  poissible  for  the  vtry  in- 

teaaity  of  a  feeHog  of  compassion  to  divert  men  from  charity  hy  making 
them  '  iiidiistrioiilly  turn  away  from  the  miaerahle ; '  and  it  u  well  known 
that  Goethe,  on  account  of  this  rery  susceptibility,  made  it  one  of  iho 
rules  of  his  life  to  avoid  everything  that  conld  siifrg^c5>t  painful  ideas. 
Uobbes  makes  the  following  very  characteristic  comments  on  some  famous 
linee  of  Lncretiua;  'From  what  paasimi  prooeedeth  it  that  men  take 
pleasure  to  behold  from  the  ahora  the  danger  of  those  that  arc  at  sea  in  a 
tempest  or  in  fight,  or  from  r  "of"  cnstio  to  hchoM  Uvn  Brmi<'s  charge  one 
another  in  the  field  P  It  is  certainly  in  the  whole  sum  joy,  else  men  would 
never  flock  to  Fuch  a  spectacle.  Nevertheless,  there  is  both  joy  and  grief, 
for  as  there  ta  novelty  and  remembranee  of  our  own  aecurity  preaent)  which 
ia  delight,  so  there  ia  alao  tdfy,  which  is  grief.  But  the  delight  is  so  far 
pred'MiiiTmnt  that  men  usually  nrc  content  in  such  a  case  to  be  spectators  of 
the  miserj-  of  their  friends.'  (0«  JIuman  yaiure,  ch.  ix.  §  10.)  Uood  Chris- 
tians, according  to  some  theologians,  are  expected  to  enjoy  this  pleasure  in 
great  perfection  in  heaven.  '  We  may  bdievein  the  next  world  afao  the  good- 
neaaaa  well  as  the  happiness  of  tho  blest  will  be  confirmed  and  advanced  by 
reflections  nnturnlly  arising  from  tbe  view  of  the  mi^erv  which  some  shall 
undergo,  which  secius  to  bo  a  good  reason  for  the  crt  utiou  of  those  beings 
who  ahaU  he  finally  miserable,  and  for  the  continuatiou  of  them  in  their 
suiemUe  eziatenoe ....  though  in  one  reepeet  the  Tiew  of  the  misery  which 
the  damned  undei^  might  seem  to  detract  from  the  happinem  of  tlie  blessed 
throufrh  pity  and  commiseration,  yet  under  another,  a  nearer  and  nmeh  more 
afi*ecting  consideration,  viz.  that  all  thb  is  the  misery  they  themselves  were 
often  exposed  to  and  in  danger  of  incurring,  why  may  not  the  sense  of  their 
own  escape  ao  for  oreroome  the  aense  of  aaother'a  ruin  aaquite  to  extingnieh 
the  pain  that  usually  attends  the  idea  of  it,  and  even  render  it  productive  of 
8  !iit>  von}  happine??  ?  To  this  purpose,  Lucretiiii'  Sunvr  Mnri,"  etc  {LfOmt 
Hotti  tit  hU  Tmnsiutiun  of  Oriyin  uf  Ecil,  pp,  477,  47y.j 
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pleasure,  and  conceivable  that  that  pleasure  might  be  so 
intensified  that  we  might  seek  it  by  a  crime.  The  error 
in  these  theories  is  not  that  they  exaggerate  the  possible 
efficacy  of  the  motives,  but  that  they  exaggerate  their 
actual  intensity  in  human  nature  and  describe  wisely  the 
process  by  which  the  results  they  seek  to  explain  have 
been  arrived  at.  The  function  of  ub^ervation  in  moral 
philosophy  is  not  simply  to  attest  the  mMial  ntimeiits 
we  possess,  leaving  it  to  iIkj  reason  to  determiiie  (Ir.luutively 
how  they  may  have  been  formed ;  it  is  rather  to  follow 
them  through  all  the  stages  of  then:  formation. 


And  here  I  may  observe  that  the  term  inductive,  like 
most  others  that  are  employed  in  moral  philosophy,  mayj 
give  rise  to  serious  misconception.  It  is  properly  applied 
to  those  moralists  who,  disbelieving  the  existence  of  any ' 

moral  sense  or  faculty  revealing  to  us  what  is  right 
and  wrong,  maintain  that  the  origin  of  those  ideas  is 
simply  our  experience  of  the  tendency  of  different  lines 
of  conduct  to  promote  or  impair  true  happiness.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  sometimes  imagined  that  in- 
ductive moralists  alone  think  that  it  is  by  induction  or 
experience  that  we  ought  to  ascertain  what  is  the  origin 
of  our  moral  ideas.  But  this  I  conceive  to  be  a  com* 
plete  mistake.  The  basis  of  morals  is  a  distinct  question 
from  the  basis  of  theories  of  morals.  Those  who  main- 
tain the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty  do  not,  as  is  suiiie- 
times  said,  assume  this  as  a  hrst  principle  of  their 
arguments,  but  they  arrive  at  it  as  their  conclusion  by 
a  process  of  induction  quite  as  severe  as  any  that  can 
be  employed  by  their  oppcments.*  They  examine,  ana- 
lyse, and  classify  their  existing  moral  feelings,  ascertain 
in  what  respects  those  feehngs  agree  mih  or  differ  from 
others,  trace  them  through  their  various  phases,  and 

*  See  e.g.  Beidt  £m^  cm  (he  AoUw  J^ncertf  e$say  iii.  ch.  r* 
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only  assign  them  to  a  special  faculty  when  tlicy  think 
they  have  shown  them  to  be  incapable  of  resolution,  and 
genericallj  different  from  all  others.^ 

This  separation  is  all  that  is  meant  by  a  moral  &culty. 
We  are  apt  to  regard  the  term  as  implying  a  distinct  and 
well  defined  organ,  bearing  to  the  mind  the  same  kuid  of 
relation  as  a  limb  to  the  body.  Bat  of  the  existence  <^ 
such  organs,  and  of  the  propriety  of  such  material  imagery, 
we  know  nothing.   Perceiving  in  ourselves  a  will,  and  a 

*  The  error  I  have  traced  in  thu  paragraph  will  be  found  running  through 
It  gTMt  part  of  what  Mr.  Badda  baawrittoi  npoa  momb— I  iUiilc  the  i^raakeat 

portion  of  his  ^ent  work.  SaOi  fcvexam)  !  ,  an  elaborate  oonfuaion  on  the 
subject.  Hint,  nf  n,  I'lf  ^fiiion,  vol.  ii.  p.  41?1),  Mr.  Buckle  maintains  that  all 
the  pliilosopliers  of  what  is  commonly  ciilled  *  the  Scotch  school '  (a  fschool 
foundcHl  by  tlt«  Iriiihuian  Ilutchettou,  and  to  which  ilunio  does  Dot  belong), 
were  inoapftUe  of  indoetive  iwwoning,  bocwue  tbej  nuuataiDed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  moral  senae  or  fiumlfy,  or  of  first  principle^  incapable  of 
resoluti  n  ;  and  he  enters  into  n  l<^fimed  enquiry  into  the  caiixes  which 
maiie  it  impo^siblo  for  Scotcli  wriura  to  pursue  or  appreciate  tbo  inductive 
method.  It  16  curious  to  contrast  this  view  with  the  laaguuge  of  one,  who, 
whatever  may  1>e  the  ralae  of  hia  original  apeeulations,  is,  I  oooeeiTey 
one  of  the  very  ablest  philosophical  crilica  of  the  present  ct  ntuiy.  'Lea 
phllosopbL's  ecossaiM  adoptArent  les  prvK^J*?^  que  Uacon  avail  rooommand^s 
d'appliquer  a  1  etude  du  monde  physique,  et  les  transporterent  dans  r<5tude 
du  monde  moral,  lis  firent  voir  que  Tinduction  baconienoe,  c'est-a-dire, 
IHndnetioii  prMdte  d*iiiie  ohaervatkm  acrupiileiiae  dM  fhtaimlimn,  eat  ea 
pUloaophie  comme  m  phyiique  la  seule  mdthode  l^time*  Ceat  tut  de 
leurs  titles  les  plus  honorables  d*avoir  insists  &ur  cette  demonstration,  et 
d'avoir  en  nn'mo  temps  joint  Texemple  an  pr^cepte.  ...  II  est  vrai  qnf*  le 
zele  des  philosophes  ^coeaaia  en  favour  de  la  mdthode  d'observation  leur  a 
preeque  fitit  d^pMser  le  bnt  lie  out  i  ranfermer  la  psychologie  dam 
la  desciiptson  ninatieiiae  et  eontinuelb  dei  "fldnomkaes  de  Tame  aana 
r^flt^chir  assez  que  cette  description  doit  faire  place  h  I'induction  et  aa 
raisonncment  d^uctif,  et  qu*une  pbiloeophie  qui  se  boraerait  k  robservation 
aerait  aussi  sterile  que  celle  qui  s'amuserait  a  construire  des  hypotheses  bi\m 
•Toir  pg^alaMwnent  obaerr^' — Cousin,  .&ofit  d*Meo9$ef  1"  lafoiL  Dagald 
Stewart  bid  aaid  mvefa  tin  aame  thiog,  buthe  waa  a  Scotcbmaa,  end  time- 
fore,  according  to  ^Ir.  TlucUe  (Bid.  efCSv.  ii.  pp.  485-80),  incapoiUe  of  under- 
Plan  ' in/  nlmt  in  lnrti  n  was.  I  may  add  that  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jections .M.  Cousiu  makes  against  Locke  that  he  investigated  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  before  analysing  minutely  their  nature,  and  the  propriety  of  this 
method  is  one  of  the  pdnta  on  which  Ur.  Mill  (£riiimimi^  ^  Sir  W, 
MumMm)  ia  «t  iiwe  with  SL  Comia. 
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crowd  of  intellectual  and  emotional  phenomena  that  seem 
wholly  different  from  the  properties  of  matter,  we  infer 
the  existence  of  an  immaterial  substance  which  wills, 
thinks^  and  fisels,  and  can  classify  its  own  operations  with 
considerable  precision.  The  term  &culty  is  simply  an 
expression  of  dasfflfication.  If  we  say  that  the  moral 
faculty  differs  from  the  resthetic  fuculiy,  we  can  only  mean 
that  the  mind  forms  certain  judgments  of  moral  excel- 
lence, and  also  certain  judgments  of  beauty,  and  that 
these  two  mental  processes  are  clearly  distinct.  To  ask 
to  what  part  of  our  nature  moral  perc^tions  should  be 
attributed,  is  only  to  ask  to  what  train  of  mental  phe- 
nomena they  bear  the  closest  resemblance. 

If  this  simple,  but  often  n^ected,  consideration  be  borne 
in  mind,  the  apparent  discordance  of  intuitive  morah^ls 
will  appear  less  profound  than  miglit  at  first  siglit  be  sup- 
posed, for  each  section  merely  elucidates  >  fine  one  charac- 
teristic of  moral  judgments.  Thus  Butler  insists  upon  the 
sense  of  obligation  that  is  involved  in  them,  contends  that 
this  separates  them  from  all  other  sentiments,  and  assigns 
them  in  consequence  to  a  special  &culty  of  supreme  au- 
thority called  conscience.  Adam  Smith  and  many  other 
writers  were  especially  struck  by  their  sympathetic,  and 
wliat  may  be  termed  their  magnetic,  character.  We  are 
naturally  attracted  by  humanity,  and  repelled  by  cruelty, 
and  this  instinctive,  unrcasoumg  sentiment  constitutes, 
according  to  these  moralists,  the  difference  between/ 
right  and  wrong.  Cudworth,  however,  the  English  pre4 
cursor  of  £ant,  had  akeady  anticipated,  and  later  meta- 
physicians  have  more  fully  exhibited,  the  inadequacy 
of  such  an  analysis.  Justice,  humanity,  veracity,  and 
kindred  virtues  not  merely  have  the  power  of  attracting 
us,  wc  have  also  an  iutellectual  })ereepti<)n  that  they  are 
essentially  and  immutably  good,  that  their  nature  does 
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not  depend  upon,  aiul  is  not  relative  to,  our  constitutions"; 
that  it  is  impossible  and  inconceivable  they  should  ever 
^  be  vices,  and  their  opposites,  virtues.  They  are  therefore, 
)  it  is  said,  intuitions  of  the  reason.  Clarke,  developing  the 
(  same  rational  school,  and  following  in  the  steps  of  tiie 
stoics  and  of  Butler,  who  regarded  our  nature  as  a  hier- 
archy  of  powers  or  fecultaes,  with  Afferent  degrees  of 
diguity,  and  an  appropriate  order  of  i^iipremacy  and  sub- 
ordination, maintaint-'d  tliat  virtue  consisted  in  harmony 
with  the  nature  of  things.  Wollaston  endeavoured  to  re- 
duce it  to  truth,  and  Hutcheson  to  benevolence,  which  he 
maintained  is  recognised  and  approved  of  by  what  his 
respect  for  the  philosophy  of  Locke  induced  him  to  call 
*  a  moral  sense,'  but  what  Shafltesbury  had  regarded  as  a 
moral  *  taste.'  The  pleasure  attending  the  gratification 
of  this  taste,  according  to  Shaftesbury  and  Henry  More, 
is  the  motive  to  virtue.  The  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense 
or  facnlty  was  the  basis  of  tlio  otiiics  of  lleid.  Uume 
maintained  that  the  pecuUar  quality  of  virtue  is  its  utility, 
but  that  our  affections  are  purely  disinterested,  and  that 
we  arrive  at  our  knowledge  of  what  is  virtuous  by  a  moral 
sense  implanted  in  our  nature,  which  leads  us  instinctively 
to  approve  of  all  acts  that  are  beneficial  to  others*  Ex- 
panding a  pregnant  hint  which  had  been  thrown  out  by 
Butler,  lie  laid  tlic  fuuuJcilion  for  a  union  of  the  schools 
of  Clarke  and  Shaftesbury,  by  urging  that  our  moral 
decisions  are  not  simple,  but  complex,  containing  both  a 
judgment  of  the  reason,  and  an  emotion  of  the  heart. 
This  fact  has  been  elucidated  still  further  by  later  writers, 
who  have  observed  that  these  two  elements  apply  in  vary- 
ing d^rees  to  difierent  kinds  of  virtue.  Acoordir^  to 
Lord  Karnes,  our  intellectual  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  applies  most  strictly  to  virtues  like  justice  or 
veracity,  which  are  of  what  is  called  '  perfect  obhgation,' 
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or,  ia  other  words,  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  their  viola- 
tion is  a  distinct  cnme,  while  the  emotion  of  attraction  or 
affection  is  shown  most  strongly  towards  virtues  of  im- 
perfect obligation,  like  benevolence  or  charity.  like 
Hutoheflon  and  Shaftesbmy,  Lord  Karnes  notices  the  ana« 
logies  between  our  moral  and  flestbetical  judgments. 

These  last  analogies  open  out  a  region  of  thouglit  widely 
different  from  that  wc  have  been  traversin?.  Tlie  close  con- 
nection  between  the  good  and  the  beautiful  has  been  always 
felt,  so  much  so,  that  both  were  in  Greek  expressed 
by  the  same  word,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  moral 
beauty  was  regarded  as  the  archetype  of  which  all  vi^^ible 
beauty  is  only  the  shadow  or  the  imaga  We  all  feel  that 
there  is  a  strict  propriety  in  the  term  moral  beauty.  We 
feel  that  there  are  different  forms  of  beauty  which  have  a 
natural  correspondence  to  different  moral  quaUties,  and 
much  of  the  charm  of  poetry  and  eloquence  rests  upon 
this  harmony.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  direct,  immediate, 
intuitive  perception  that  some  objects,  such  as  the  sky 
above  us,  are  beautiful,  that  this  perception  of  beauty  is 
totally  different,  and  could  not  possibly  be  derived,  iiom  a 
perc^tion  of  then:  utility^  and  that  it  bears  a  very  striking 
resemblance  to  the  instantaneous  and  imreasoning  admi- 
ration that  is  elicited  by  a  generous  or  heroic  action.  We 
perceive  too,  if  we  examine  with  care  the  operations  of 
our  own  nmu],  that  an  ajsthetical  judgment  includes  an 
intuition  or  iiitr'llectual  perception,  and  an  emotion  of 
attraction  or  admuation,  very  similar  to  those  which  com> 
pose  a  moral  judgment.  The  very  idea  of  beauty  again 
implies  that  it  should  be  admired,  as  the  idea  of  happi- 
ness implies  that  it  should  be  desured,  and  the  idea  of 
duty  that  it  should  be  performed.  There  b  also  a  strik* 
ing  correspondence  between  the  degree  and  kind  of  uni- 
formity we  can  in  each  case  diacover.  That  there  is  a 
1 
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difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  between  beauty 
and  ugliness,  are  both  propositions  which  arc  univeisally 
felt.  That  right  is  better  than  wrong,  and  beauty  than 
ugliness,  are  equally  unquestioned.  When  we  go  fur- 
ther, and  attempt  to  define  the  nature  of  these  qualities, 
we  are  met  indeed  by  great  diversities  of  detail,  but  by  a 
far  larger  amount  of  substantial  unity.  Poems  like  the 
Diad  or  the  Psalms,  springing  in  the  most  dissimilar  quar- 
ters, have  couunanded  the  admiration  of  men  through 
all  the  changes  of  some  3,000  years.  The  charm  of 
music,  the  harmony  of  the  female  countenance,  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  starry  sky,  of  the  ocean  or  of  the  mountain, 
the  gentler  beauties  of  the  murmuring  stream  or  of  the 
twilight  sliades,  were  fell,  as  they  are  felt  now,  when  the 
imagination  of  the  infant  world  first  embodied  itself  in 
written  words.  And  in  the  same  way  types  of  heroism, 
and  of  virtue,  descending  from  the  remotest  ages,  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  mankind.  We  can  sympathise 
with  the  emotions  of  praise  or  blame  revealed  in  the 
earliest  historians,  and  the  most  ancient  moralists  strike 
a  responsive  chord  in  every  heart.  The  broad  lines 
remain  unchanged.  No  one  ever  contended  that  jus- 
tice was  a  vice  or  injustice  a  virtue  ;  or  that  a  summer 
sunset  was  a  repulsive  object,  or  that  the  sores  upon  a 
human  body  were  beautiful.  Always,  too,  the  objects  of 
festhetical  admiration  were  divided  into  two  great  dassea, 
the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  which  in  ethics  have  their 
manifest  counterparts  in  the  heroic  and  the  amiable. 

If,  again,  we  examine  the  undoubted  diversities  that 
exist  in  judgments  of  virtue  and  of  beauty,  we  soon  dis- 
cover that  in  each  case  a  lai^e  proportion  of  them  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  different  degrees  of  civilisation.  The 
moral  standard  changes  within  certain  Umits,  and  accord^ 
ing  to  a  regular  process  witih  the  evolutions  of  society. 
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There  are  virtues  very  highly  estimated  in  a  rude  cm- 
lisatlon  which  sink  into  comparative  insignificance  in  an 
organised  sodety,  while  conyersely,  virtaes  that  were 
deemed  seoondiuy  in  the  first  become  primary  in  the 
other.  Thbre  are  even  virtues  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  but  liiphly  cultivated  minds  to  recogniso.  Questions 
of  virtue  and  vice,  such  as  the  difference  between  humanity 
and  barbarity,  or  between  temperance  and  intemperance, 
are  sometimes  merely  questions  of  degree,  and  the  stan- 
dard at  (me  stage  of  dvOisation  may  be  much  higher 
than  at  another.  Just  in  the  same  way  a  steady  modi- 
fication of  tastes,  whOe  a  recognition  of  the  broad 
features  of  beauty  remains  unchanged,  accompanies  ad- 
vancing civilisation.  The  preference  of  gaudy  to  subdued 
tints,  of  colour  to  form,  of  a  florid  to  a  chaste  style,  of 
convulsive  attitudes,  gigantic  figures,  and  strong  emotions, 
may  be  looked  for  with  considerable  confidence  in  an 
uninstructed  pec^le.  The  refining  influence  of  cultiva- 
tion is  in  no  sphere  more  remarkable  than  in  the  canons 
of  taste  it  produces,  and  there  are  few  better  measures  of 
the  dvilisation  of  a  people  than  the  conceptions  of  beauty 
it  forms,  the  type  or  ideal  iL  endeavours  to  realise. 

Many  diversities,  however,  both  of  moral  and  sesthe- 
tical  judgments,  may  be  traced  to  accidental  causes. 
Some  one  who  is  greatly  admired,  or  who  possesses  great 
influence,  is  distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  of  appear- 
ance, or  introduces  some  peculiarity  of  dress.  He  will 
soon  find  countless  imitators.  Gradually  tiie  natural  sense 
of  beau^  will  become  vitiated ;  the  eye  and  the  taste 
will  adjust  themselves  to  a  false  and  artificial  standard, 
and  men  will  at  last  judge  according  to  it  with  the  most 
absolute  spontaneity.  In  the  samo  way,  if  any  accidental 
circumstance  has  elevated  an  indjiierent  action  to  peculiar 
honour,  if  a  religious  system  enforces  it  as  a  virtue  or 
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brands  it  as  a  vice,  the  consdeDcea  of  men  will  after  a  time 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  sentence,  and  an  appeal 
to  a  wider  than  a  local  tribunal  is  necessary  to  correct 

the  error.  Every  nation  again,  from  its  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  position,  tends  to  some  particular  type,  both 
of  beauty  and  of  virtue,  and  it  naturally  extols  its  national 
type  beyond  all  others.  The  virtues  of  a  small  poor 
nation,  living  among  barren  mountains,  surrounded  by 
powerful  enemies,  and  maintaining  its  independence  only 
by  the  most  infleidble  disdpline,  watchfulness^and  courage, 
will  be  in  some  degree  different  from  those  of  a  rich 
people  reuiovcd  from  all  fear  of  invasion  and  placed  in 
the  centre  of  commerce.  The  former  will  look  with  a 
very  louieut  eye  on  acts  of  barbarity  or  treachery,  which 
to  the  latter  would  appear  imspeakably  horrible,  and  \vill 
value  very  highly  certain  virtues  of  discipline  which  the 
other  wiU  comparatively  neglect.  So,  too,  the  concep- 
tions of  beauty  formed  by  a  nation  of  negroes  will  be 
different  ftom  those  formed  by  a  nation  of  whites  ;^  the 
splendour  of  a  tropical  sky  or  the  buvage  grandeur  of 
a  northern  ocean,  the  aspect  of  great  mountains  or  of 
wide  plains,  will  not  only  supply  nations  with  present 
images  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  but  will  also  contribute  to 
form  thdr  standard  and  affect  their  judgments.  Local 
customs  or  observances  become  so  interwoven  with  our 
earliest  recollections,  that  we  at  last  regard  them  as 
essentially  venerable,  and  even  in  the  most  trivial  matters 
it  requii'cs  a  certain  effort  to  dissolve  the  association. 
There  was  much  wisdom  as  well  as  nuicli  wit  in  the 
picture  of  the  noveUst  who  described  the  Enghsh  foot- 
man's contempt  for  the  uniforms  of  the  French,  *  blue 

^  IC.  Ch.  Comte,  in  hiB  very  learned  TroUe  deLfffutatiaHf  liv.  iii.  ch.  ir.,  hns 
made  an  extninely  curious  coUwtion  of  instances  in  which  dill'erent  untioriH 
have  luade  their  owu  distinctive  peculiohtiea  of  colour  and  form  the  ideal  of 
beauty. 
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being  altogether  ridiculous  for  regimeutals,  except  in  tlie 
blue  guards  and  artillery ;  *  and  I  suppose  there  are  few 
Englishmen  into  whose  first  confused  impression  of  France 
there  does  not  enter  a  half-instinctive  feetiog  of  repugnance 
caused  by  the  ferocious  appearance  of  a  peasantry  who 
are  all  dressed  like  butchers.^ 

It  has  been  said^  that '  the  feelings  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  whatever  else  is  comprcliended  under  tlie  name  of 
taste,  do  not  lead  to  action,  but  terminate  in  delightful 
contemplation,  which  constitutes  the  essential  distinction 
between  them  and  the  moral  sentiments  to  which  in  some 
points  of  view  they  may  doubtless  be  likened/  This 
position  I  conceive  to  be  altogether  untenable*  Our 
sesthetical  judgment  is  of  the  nature  of  a  preference.  It 
leads  us  to  prefer  one  class  of  objects  to  another,  and 
whenever  other  things  are  equal,  becomes  a  ground  for 
action.  In  choosing  the  persons  with  whom  we  live,  the 
neighbourhood  we  inhabit,  the  objects  that  surround  us, 
we  prefer  that  which  is  beautiful  to  that  which  is  the 
reverse,  and  in  every  case  in  which  a  choice  between 
beauty  and  deformity  is  in  question,  and  no  counteracting 
motive  intervenes,  we  choose  the  former,  and  avoid  the 
latter.  Tlaru  are  no  doubt  iuimiiiorable  events  in  lite  in 
which  this  question  does  not  arise,  but  tliere  are  also 
very  many  in  which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  make  a 
moral  judgment.  We  say  a  man  is  actuated  by  8tix>ng 
moral  principle  who  chooses  according  to  its  dictates 
in  every  case  involving  a  moral  judgment  that  comes 
naturally  before  him,  and  who  in  obedience  to  its  im- 
pulse piu^ues  special  courses  of  action.  Corresponding 

*  'TIoTT  particularly  fine  tlie  linrd  theta  is  in  otir  English  tcnninatian?,  M 
iu  that  grand  word  death,  for  which  the  Gennaaa  gutturi^  a  sound  that 
put$  you  in  mmd  qJ  tutthmff  hut  a  haihavme  toad.' — Coluridge'a  TtAU  Talk^ 
p.  181. 

•  Mackintodi,  Dtei.  p.  238. 
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propositions  may  be  maintained  with  perfect  truth  concern- 
ing our  sense  of  beauty.  In  proportiou  to  its  strength 
does  it  guide  our  course  in  ordinary  life,  and  determme 
our  peculiar  pursuits.  We  may  indeed  sacrifice  our 
sense  of  material  beauty  to  considerataons  of  utility  with 
much  more  alacrity  than  our  sense  of  moral  beauty ;  we 
may  consent  to  build  a  shapeless  house  sooner  than  to 
commit  a  dishonourable  action,  In  it  we  cannot  voluntarily 
clioose  that  which  is  simply  deluriiied,  ratlier  than  that 
which  is  beautiful,  without  a  certain  feeling  of  pain,  and 
a  pain  of  thi^  kind,  according  to  the  school  of  Hartley,  is 
the  precise  definition  of  conscience.  Nor  is  it  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  men  with  a  sense  of  material  beauty  so 
strong  that  they  would  die  rather  than  outrage  iU 

Considering  all  tliese  things,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
nuiiiy  moralists  shoiild  have  regarded  moral  excellence  as 
simply  the  highest  form  of  beauty,  aiid  moral  cultivation 
as  the  supreme  refinement  of  taste.  But  although  this 
manner  of  r^arding  it  is,  as  I  think,  far  more  plausible 
than  the  theory  which  resolves  virtue  into  utility,  although 
the  Gh^k  moralists  and  the  school  of  Shaftesbury  have 
abundantly  proved  that  there  is  an  extremely  close  con- 
nection between  the.se  orders  of  idctus,  there  arc  two  con- 
siderations which  a[)pear  to  siiow  the  inadequacy  of  tliis 
theory.  We  are  cleaiiy  conscious  of  the  propriety  of 
applying  the  epithet  beautiful  to  virtues  such  as  charity, 
reverence,  or  devotion,  but  we  cannot  apply  it  with  the 
same  propriety  to  duties  of  periect  obligation,  such  as 
veracity  or  integrity.  The  sense  of  beauty  and  the 
affection  that  follows  it  attach  themselves  rather  to  modes 
of  enthusiasm  and  feeling  than  to  the  course  of  sin)ple 
duty  wlii(^h  constitutes  a  merely  truthful  and  upright  man.^ 
Iksides  this,  as  the  Stoics  and  liuller  have  shown,  the 

*  Lord  Kninea*  JESiMry#  on  Aforaiitjf  (l»t  edition),  pp.  IM^50. 
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position  of  conscience  in  our  nature  is  wholly  unique,  and 
dearly  s^iarates  morals  from  a  study  of  the  beautiful. 
While  each  of  our  senses  or  appetites  has  a  restricted 
sphere  of  operation,  it  is  the  function  of  conscience  to 
survey  the  whole  constitution  of  our  being,  and  assign 
limits  to  the  gratification  of  all  our  vai'ious  passions  aiid 
desires.  Differing  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind  from  the 
Other  principles  of  our  nature,  we  feel  that  a  course  of 
conduct  which  is  opposed  to  it  may  be  intelligibly  de- 
soibed  as  unnatural,  even  when  in  accordance  with  our 
most  natural  appetites,  for  to  consdence  is  assigned  the 
prerogative  of  both  judging  and  restraining  them  alL  Its 
power  maybe  insignificant,  but  its  title  is  undisputed,  and 
*  if  it  had  might  as  it  lias  riglit,  it  would  govern  the 
world.' ^  It  is  this  faculty,  distinct  from,  and  superior  to, 
all  appetites,  passions,  and  tastes,  that  makes  virtue  the 
supreme  law  of  life,  and  adds  an  imperative  character  to 
the  feeling  of  attraction  it  inspires.  It  is  this  which  was 
described  by  CScero  as  the  God  ruling  within  us ;  by  the 
Stoics  as  the  sovereignty  of  reason ;  by  St  Paul  as  the 
law  of  nature ;  by  Butler  as  the  supremacy  of  conscience. 

The  distinction  of  different  parts  of  our  nature,  as 
iiighcr  or  lower,  which  appears  in  the  foregoing  reason- 
ing, and  which  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the 
intuitive  systems  of  morals,  is  one  that  can  only  be  de- 
fended by  the  way  of  illustrations.  A  writer  can  only 
select  cases  in  which  such  distinctions  seem  most  appa- 
rent, and  leave  them  to  the  feelings  of  his  reader.  A  few 
examples  will,  I  hope,  be  suilicient  to  show  that  even  in 
our  pleasures,  we  are  not  simply  determined  by  the 
amount  of  enjoyment,  but  that  there  is  a  diflerence  of 
kind,  which  may  be  reasonably  described  by  tibe  epithets, 
higher  or  lower. 

*  See  Batkr'a  I^rm  SermoM  m  Summ  JCaiMre,  tad.  tbe  prefteeb 
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If  we  suppose  a  bein?  from  another  sphere,  who 
derived  his  conce[)tioii3  by  a  purely  rational  process, 
without  the  iuterveution  of  the  senses,  to  descend  to  our 
world,  and  to  enquire  into  the  principles  of  human  nature^ 
I  imagine  there  are  few  points  that  would  strike  him  as 
more  anomalous,  or  which  he  would  be  more  absolutely 
unable  to  realise,  than  the  different  estimates  in  whidi 
men  hold  the  pleasures  derived  from  the  two  senses  of 
tasting  anil  licaring.  Under  tlic  iifst  is  comprised  the 
enjoyment  resulting  from  the  action  of  certain  kinds  of 
food  upon  the  palate.  Under  the  second  the  charm  of 
music  Each  of  these  forms  of  pleasure  is  natural,  each 
can  be  greatly  heightened  by  cultivation,  in  each  case 
the  pleasure  may  be  vivid,  but  is  veiy  transient,  and  in 
neither  case  do  evil  consequences  necessarily  ensue.  Yet 
with  so  many  undoubted  points  of  resemblance,  when  we 
turn  to  the  actual  world,  we  iiud  tlie  diflerence  between 
these  two  orders  of  pleasure  of  such  a  nature,  that  a 
compaiison  seems  absolutely  ludicrous.  In  what  then 
does  this  difference  oonsbt  ?  Not,  surely,  in  the  greater 
intensity  of  the  enjo3rment  derived  from  music,  for  in 
many  cases  this  superiority  does  not  exist^  We  are  all 
conscious  that  in  our  comparison  of  these  pleasures,  there 
is  an  element  distinct  from  any  consideration  of  their 
intensity,  duration,  or  consequences.  We  naturally  attach 
a  faint  notion  of  shame  to  the  one,  while  we  as  naturally 
glory  in  the  other,  i  A  very  keen  sense  of  the  pleasures 

*  Speiddiig  of  Uis  ■niawted  ftatne  wliicli  h»  xegwded  m  a  rcpreaentetlTtt 
or  roan,  Condillac  says, '  Le  goAt  pent  orduiairenicnt  contribaM  plot  qm 

rodorat  a  ron  bonheur  et  a  eon  malheur.  ...  II  y  contribue  m^me  encor*^ 
plus  que  les  sons  harmonieux,  parcc  que  le  besoin  de  nourritiire  lui  r^nd  lea 
saveurs  plus  n^ceasaires,  et  par  ^ns^uent  les  lui  fait  gouter  avcc  plus  de 
TtvadtA.  La  Uam  pom*  1*  Mndre  malheitieiiOT,  mtia  dte  qtt*d]e  ftum  to* 
marqii^  les  sensationi  propre h  Vaj)n'i^cT.  c]U  y  d^terminera  davAnta^r^'  son 
attt  ntion,  leB  d^sirern  nrer  plus  de  violeuoe  et  en  jooixtAvec  plua  de  diUfa.' 
'  rain  dn$  SamUtont.  1'*  portie,  ciu  x. 
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of  the  palate  is  looked  upon  as  in  a  certain  degree  dis- 
creditable, s  A  man  "will  hardly  boast  tliathe  is  very  fond 
of  eating,  but  he  has  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  that 
he  is  very  fond  of  mime.  'The  fitst  taste  lowers,  and  the 
Aecond  elevates  bim  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  those  of  his 
neighbours. 

Again,  kt  a  man  of  cheerful  disposition,  and  of  a 
cultivated  but  not  \cry  fastidious  taste,  observe  his  own 
emotions  and  the  countenances  of  those  around  him 
dining  the  representation  of  a  clever  tragedy  and  of  a 
clever  farce,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  come  to  the 
eondnsioa  that  his  enjoyment  in  the  latt^  case  has  been 
both  more  nnmingled  and  more  mtense  than  in  the 
former.  He  has  felt  no  lassitude,  he  has  not  endured 
tlie  aiiiuuriL  of  pain  that  necessarily  accompanies  the  plea- 
sure of  pathos,  he  has  experienced  a  vivid,  absorbing 
pleasure,  and  he  has  traced  similar  emotions  in  the  violent 
demonstrations  of  his  neighbours.  Yet  he  will  readily 
admit  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  tn^^edy  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  derived  from  the  farce.  Sometimes 
he  will  find  himself  hesitating  which  of  the  two  he  will 
choose.  The  love  of  mere  enjoyment  leads  him  to  the  one. 
A  sense  of  its  nobler  character  inclines  him  to  the  other. 

A  similar  distinction  may  be  observed  in  other  depart- 
ments. Except  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  it  is  pix>bable 
that  a  more  intense  pleasure  is  usually  obtained  from 
the  grotesque,  and  the  eccentric,  than  fix>m  the  perfec- 
tions of  b^uty.  The  pleasure  derived  from  beauty  is 
not  violent  in  its  nature,  and  it  is  in  most  cases  peculiarly 
mixed  with  mdancholy.  The  feelings  of  a  mm  who  is 
deeply  moved  by  a  lovely  landscape  are  rarely  those  of 
extreme  elation.  A  shade  of  melancholy  steals  over  his 
nniid.  His  eves  fill  with  tears.  A  vaiziic  and  unsatisfied 
longing  fills  his  soul   Yet,  troubled  and  broken  as  is 
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this  form  of  enjoyment,  few  persons  would  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  of  a  higher  kind  than  any  that  can  be 
derived  fiom  the  exhibitioiis  of  oddity. 

If  pleasores  were  the  sole  x>bject8  of  our  puFBoit,  and 
if  ihdr  ezceUence  were  measured  only  by  the  quantity  of 
enjoyment  they  aflbrd,  notliing  could  appear  more  obvious 
than  that  that  man  would  be  esteemed  most  wise  \vlio 
attained  his  object  at  least  cost.  Yet  the  whole  course 
of  civilisation  is  in  a  precisely  opposite  direction.  A 
child  derives  the  keenest  and  most  exquisite  enjoyment 
from  the  simplest  objects.  A  flower,  a  doll,  a  rude  game, 
the  least  artistic  taste,  is  sufficient  to  enchant  it  An 
uneducated  peasant  is  enraptured  with  the  wildest  story 
and  the  coarsest  wit.  Increased  cultivation  almost  always 
produces  a  fastidiousness  wiiich  necessitates  the  increased 
elaboration  of  our  pleasures.  We  attach  a  cert^iin  dis- 
credit to  a  man  who  has  retained  those  of  childhood. 
Ilie  very  fact  of  our  deriving  pleasure  from  certaud 
amusements  creates  a  kmd  of  humiliation,  for  we  feel 
that  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  nobility  of  our 
nature.* 

Our  judgments  of  societies  resemble  in  this  r^pect  our 
judgments  of  individuals.  Few  persons,  I  think,  who  liave 
compared  the  mode  of  popular  life  in  stagnant  and 
undeveloped  countries  like  Spain  with  those  in  the  great 
centres  of  industrial  civilisation,  will  venture  to  pronounce 

*  This  is  one  of  the  fatoorito  fiionghts  of  PascAl,  who^  litfwmr,  in  hi* 

usunl  fashion  dwells  upon  it  in  a  somewhnt  morl  i  l  nvA  px»^/pm\('d  strain. 
*  C'est  une  bien  grande  misdro  que  do  pouvoir  preadre  piaisir  a  dea  chostjs  si 
ba&aea  et  at  mdpriaables  •  .  «  Thomme  est  encore  plus  a  plaindre  de  ce  qull 
pent  m  divwdr  i  oes  cbowa  ai  ftivolea  et  ai  Inasea,  qan  de  ee  qtt*il  a*afflige 
de  aai  ndsdiee  effectives.  .  .  .  D'ou  vicnt  qu«^  cet  homine,  qui  a  perdu  depuis 
peu  son  fils  uniqn-*,  qui,  ncfablt5  de  proces  et  do  querellt-f,  I'tait  ce  matin 
si  trouble,  n  y  pensc  plus  molnteQant  F  No  vous  en  ^tonnez  poa ;  il  e«t  tout 
occupy  a  voir  par  ou  possera  un  cerf  que  ses  cbieas  pouisuivent.  .  .  «  C'«ftt 
tnie  joie  de  malade  et  de  fi^tiqne.*'-Att«^  (Miaire  de  rhonum). 
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with  any  confidence  that  the  quantum  or  average  of 
actual  realised  enjoyment  is  greater  in  the  civilised  than 
in  the  semi-dvilised  society.  An  undeveloped  nature  is 
by  no  means  necessarily  an  unhappy  nature,  and  although 
we  possess  no  accurate  gauge  of  happiness,  we  may,  at 
least,  be  certuin  that  its  degrees  do  not  coincide  with  the 
degrees  oi  prosperity.  The  tastes  and  haViits  of  men  in  a 
backward  society  accommodate  themselves  to  the  narrow 
circle  of  a  few  pleasures^  and  probably  find  in  these 
as  complete  aatiafiEustion  as  more  civilised  men  in  a  under 
range,  iuid  if  tbm  is  in  the  first  condition  somewhat 
more  of  the  weariness  of  monotony  there  is  in  the  second 
much  more  of  the  anxiety  of  discontent.  The  su[)erioiity 
of  a  highly  civilised  man  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  he 
belongs  to  a  higJier  order  of  being,  for  he  lias  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  end  of  his  existence,  and  has  called 
into  action  a  lai^er  number  of  his  capacities.  And  this 
is  in  itself  an  end.  Even  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  the 
lower  animals  are  happier  than  man/  and  semi-bar- 
barians  than  civilised  men,  still  it  is  better  td  be  a 
man  tliuu  a  brute,  better  to  be  born  amid  the  fierce 
struL't^les  of  civilisation  than  in  tcjinc  stranded  nation 
apart  from  all  the  flow  of  enterpiise  and  knowledge. 
Even  in  that  material  civilisation  which  utilitarianism  de- 
lights to  glorify,  there  is  an  element  which  the  philosophy 
of  mere  enjoyment  cannot  explain. 

Again,  if  we  ask  the  reason  of  the  vast  and  indisputable 
superiority  which  the  general  voice  of  mankind  gives  to  ^ 
mental  pleasuies,  considered  as  pleasures,  over  physical  ] 

*  'QuiB  singula  improvidam  mortalitatem  inTolrun^  toltun  ut  inter  ista 
cerium  eit.  niliil  esse  c»>rti,  nof  miseriua  quuTqunn?  Imniini-'.  nut  snperbiua. 
Cieteria  quippe  ammantium  solavictus  cura  est,iu  quo  sponte  nrttunu  benig- 
aitM  mffidt :  tmo  quidcm  vel  pwfctendo  cunctia  honh,  quod  de  gloria,  d« 
peeiiaiiii  ambitUMM  >np«iqii»  de  moite  aon  cogiteat.'— Flia.  Ifitf.  J^W.  u.  a. 
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ones,  we  shall  find,  I  tbink,  no  adequate  or  satisfactory 
answer  on  the  supposition  that  pleasures  owe  all  their 
value  to  the  quantity  of  enjoyment  they  afford.  The 
former^  it  is  truly  said,  are  more  varied  and  more  pro- 
longed than  the  latter,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
attained  with  more  effort,  and  they  are  diffused  over 
a  far  narrower  drcle.  No  one  who  compares  the  class 
of  men  who  derive  their  pleasure  chiefly  from  field  gports 
or  other  forms  of  physical  eojoyment  with  tliose  who 
derive  their  pleasure  from  the  highest  intellectual  sources, 
or  the  period  of  boyhood  when  enjoyments  are  chiefly 
animal  with  early  manhood  when  they  are  chiefly  in- 
tellectual, will  say  that  the  apparent  level  of  enjoyment  of 
the  latter  is  so  manifestly  and  inoontestibly  superior  to 
that  of  the  former  as  we  might  infer  fix)m  the  great  in- 
terval tlie  world  places  between  theii'  pleasures.  Xo 
painter  or  novelist,  who  wished  to  depict  aji  ideal  of 
perfect  happiness,  would  seek  it  in  a  profound  student. 
Without  entering  into  any  doubtful  questions  concerning 
the  relations  of  the  body  to  all  mental  states,  it  may  be 
maintained  that  bodily  conditions  have  in  general  more 
influence  upon  our  enjoyment  than  mental  ones*  The 
happiness  of  the  great  majority  of  men  is  far  more  afi^cted 
by  heulLh  and  by  temperament,^  resulting  from  physical 

^  Paley,  in  his  vety  ingenioiUi  and  In  ■omeietpeete  admirable^  diapter  on 

hnppiiiLss  tries  to  prove  the  inferiority  of  animal  pleasures,  by  showing  the 
short  time  their  enjoyment  Rctttally  laft^,  the  extent  to  which  they  nro 
dulled  by  repetition,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  iQCAp«cit«te  men  for  r>t)i>T 
pleasum.  But  fbU  ealenliHoo  omits  the  inBttenee  of  some  animal  euyty 
mcnts  upon  health  and  temperament.  The  fact,  however,  that  haaltii, 
which  i'*  a  condition  of  body,  is  the  chief  source  of  happinees,  Phley  fully 
fidniit!?.  '  Health,'  he  snys,  'is  the  one  thing  needful  .  .  .  when  wc  nre  in 
perfect  health  and  spirits,  we  feel  in  ourselves  a  happiue^  independent  of 
any  partieukr  cutwaid  gratiScHtkm* . .  .  This  is  an  enjoyment  which  the 
T>eity  has  annexed  to  life,  and  probably  conatittttes  in  a  great  measun  the 
happiness  of  infants  and  brutes  ...  of  oysters,  periwinkles,  and  the  like ; 
for  which  J  hare  aometimea  been  nt  s  loss  to  find  out  amnsement.'  On  the 
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conditions,  which  again  physical  enjoyments  are  often 
calculated  to  produce,  than  by  any  mental  or  moral 
causes,  and  acute  physical  suffenng?  paralyse  all  tlie 
energies  of  our  nature  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
mental  distress.  It  is  probable  that  the  American  in- 
ventor of  tlie  first  anicsthetic  lias  done  more  for  the  real 
happiness  of  mankind  than  all  the  moral  philosophers 
from  Socrates  to  Mill.  Moral  causes  may  teach  men 
patience,  and  the  endurance  of  felt  suffering,  or  may  even 
alleviate  its  pangs,  but  there  are  temperaments  due 
to  physical  causes  from  which  most  sufferings  glance 
almost  unfelt  It  is  said  that  when  an  ancient  was  asked 
*  what  use  is  philosophy?*  he  answered,  *it  teaches  men 
how  to  die,'  and  he  verified  liis  -words  by  a  noble  dcalli; 
but  it  has  been  proved  on  a  thousand  battle-fields,  it  has 
been  proved  on  a  thousand  scaflblds,  it  is  proved  through 
all  the  wide  regions  of  China  and  India,  that  the  dull  and 
animal  nature  which  feels  little  and  realises  faintly,  can 
meet  death  widi  a  calm  that  philosophy  can  barely  rival.^ 
The  truth  is,  that  the  mental  part  of  our  natiue  is  not 
regarded  as  superior  to  the  physical  part,  because  it 
contributes  most  to  our  happiness.  The  superiority  is  of 
a  difl'erent  kind,  and  may  be  intelligibly  expressed  by  the 
epithets  higher  and  lower. 

test  of  happiuMS  he  very  fairlj  says,  '  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  there 
feniaiitt  ft  pretumption  in  fiivoiir  of  tluiM  oiiidiliQilS  of  life  in  whidi  men 
genmlly  appear  most  cheerful  Mid  eontentad;  Cor  thongli  the  apparent 
happiness  of  mankind  be  not  alwajs  a  true  mea-stire  of  tbdr  teal  kappineaa, 
it  i«  the  beat  measure  we  have.' — Moral  Phi'hmphi/,  i.  0. 

^  A  writer  who  devoted  a  g;reat  part  of  his  lite  to  studying  the  deaths 
of  men  in  difierant  eoanlilee^  dami^  and  dinrehea^  and  oolleeting  from  other 
pbyaieiiiae  inlbmuilion  on  the  inljecl^  Mje :  '  A  meenre  qu'cn  e'^iigne  dee 
prnnds  foyers  de  dviIi.<tntion,  qu'on  se  mppoehe  des  plaines  et  des  montagnei^ 
If  <  nrn<  t»  re  de  la  mnrt  prend  de  plus  en  plus  Taspect  calnie  dii  tiel  pnr  \m 
beau  cr^puacuie  du  soir.  ...  En  general  la  mort  s'accomplit  d'unc  nianiere 
d*Autent  pine  aimple  et  netureUe  qu'on  est  plua  Ubre  des  innombrables  liens 
de  la  dTiliflatioB.'— LtttTttigney  Ik  F^gomit  dt  la  Mart,  tonw  i  pp.  ISUISS. 
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And,  once  more,  there  is  a  class  of  pleasures  resulting 
from  the  gratification  of  our  moral  feelings  which  we 
naturally  place  in  the  foremost  rank.  To  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  it  will  probably  appear,  in  spite  of 
the  doctrine  of  Paley,  that  no  multiple  of  the  pleasure  of 
eating  pastry  can  be  an  equivalent  to  the  pleasure  derived 
from  a  generous  action.  It  is  not  that  the  latter  is  so 
inconceivably  intense.    It  is  that  it  is  of  a  higher  order. 

Tliis  distinction  of  kind — which  has  been  neglected  or 
denied  by  most  utilitarian  writers^^  is  of  much  importance 

^  'I  inXL  omit  much  usual  dedamation  upon  the  dignity  and  ci^adtjr  of 
our  mUme,  <h«  •nperiomty  of  tho  aoul  to  die  Iwd^,  of  tho  ttd&xmtl  to 
tniiittl  part  of  our  eonatitatioi^  iqpon  tiw  wnrtfiliMH,  wfiAMiient,  and  AeMcuf 

of  mmc  satisfactions,  or  the  meanneM,  pro«>nes«<,  and  sensuality  of  others ; 
because  1  hold  that  pleasures  did'er  in  nothing  but  in  continuance  and  in- 
tensity.'— Paley's  Mwvl  J^»lo9ophy,  book  i  cb*  tL  Bantbam  in  like  manner 
ind,  'Qttfiatity  of  pbunn  bring  e^ual,  padi]^  la  aa  good  aa  ^oe^,'  aod 
bo  maintained  that  the  value  of  a  pleaatire  depends  on — its  (1)  intensity, 
(2)  duration,  C-l)  rertftjnty,(4)  propin<^infy.  (5)  purity,  (0)  fecundity,  (7) 
extent  {Sprint^s  of  Aciion).  The  recognition  of  the  'purity  '  of  a  pleasure 
might  seem  to  imply  the  distinction  for  which  I  have  contended  in  the  text, 
but  fhia  is  not  ao.  Tbo  puritjof  n  pleaaiiiaorpaiD,aoooidingtoB«iitbaiDy 
is  '  the  chance  it  has  of  not  bring  followed  by  sensations  of  the  opposite 
kind ;  that  is  pun  if  it  be  a  pleaonro.  pleasure  if  it  be  a  pain.' — Morals  and 
Legitiction,  i.  §  8.  Mr.  Buckle  {JJtst.  of  Civilisation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8f>IM0O) 
writes  in  a  somewhat  similar  strain,  but  less  unequivocally,  for  he  admits 
that  mental  ploaanna  an  '  mora  omoUing'  than  pbyrical  onaa.  Tbo  older 
t ;  I ;  I .  i  riuii5,  as  for  aa  I  baTO  observed,  did  not  evoi  advert  to  tbe  question. 
This  being  the  case,  it  mu.st  have  been  ft  mnftor  of  .«5urpri.«e  as  well  as  of 
grnlificaliun  to  most  intuitive  moralists  to  find  Mr.  Mill  fully  rccogTiisin)2:  the 
existcueo  of  liitferent  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  admittiug  thut  the  superiority  of 
tbe  higher  Idnda  doea  not  epriug  firom  tbrir  bring  greatw  In  amounts 
VtSitariammf  pp.  11-lS.  If  it  be  meant  bytilia  that  we  have  the  power  of 
selecting  some  pleasures  rather  than  others  ns  superior  in  kind,  im-spectlve 
of  all  consideration  of  their  intensity,  their  cost,  and  their  con.sequences,  I 
submit  that  the  admission  is  by  no  means  (as  Mr.  Mill  maiutains)  compatible 
iritb  tbe  utDitaiiaa  tlieofj.  It  may  be  added  tbftt  Mr.  Hill  elaewbere  (2Ka- 
itri.  voL  i.  p.  387)  admits  that  every  human  aetioo  baa  'its  sesthetic  aspect, 
or  thflt  of  ita  beauty,'  Avhich  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination.  It  will 
probably  appear  to  many  of  my  rt  ndcri^  that  these  two  concessions — that  \vo 
have  the  power  of  recognising  a  distinction  of  kind  in  our  pleasures,  and  that 
^  bave  a  pexception  of  beauty  in  oar  aotioiia^malie  tbe  difference  between 
}Sx.  HiU  and  intnitlTe  norailiatanot  Taiy  much  mora  tban  T«rbal. 
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in  morals.  It  is  important,  because  it  shows  that  our  wills 
do  not  necessarily  tend  to  that  which  produces  most 
enjoyment,  either  actual  or  in  proepect;  but  even  in  our 
pleasures  recognise,  and  may  obey  a  moral  element.  It 
is  important,  too,  because  it  diows  that  the  different  parts 
of  our  nature  to  which  these  different  pleasures  refer, 
bear  to  eacli  otlier  a  relation  whicli  may  be  clearly  and 
justly  described  by  the  terms  higher  and  lower,  and 
because  the  assertion  that  our  reason  reveals  to  us  in- 
tuitively and  directly  this  hierarchy  of  our  being,  is  a 
fundamental  position  of  the  greatest  schools  of  intuitive 
moralists.  Accordmg  to  these  writers,  when  we  say  that 
our  moral  and  intellectual  is  superior  to  our  animal 
nature,  that  the  benevolent  affections  are  superior  to  tlie 
selfish  ones,  that  conscience  has  a  legitimate  supreniat  y 
over  the  other  parts  of  our  belnir ;  this  language  is  not 
arbitrary,  or  fantastic,  or  capricious,  because  it  is  in-  - 
telligible.  When  such  a  subordination  is  announced,  it 
corresponds  with  feelings  we  all  possess,  &IIs  in  with  the 
natural  course  of  our  judgments,  with  our  habitual  and 
unstudied  language. 

The  arguments  that  have  been  directed  against  the  . 
theory  of  natural  moral  perceptions  are  of  two  kiiids,  lIiu 
fii"st,  which  I  have  already  noticed,  being  designed  to 
show  that  all  our  moral  judgments  may  be  resolved  into 
considerations  of  utility;  the  second  resting  upon  the 
diversity  of  these  judgments  in  different  nations  and  stages 
of  civilisation,  which,  it  is  said,  is  altogether  inexplicable 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  moral  &culty.  As  these  varia- 
tions Ibrm  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
doctrine  I  am  maintaining,  and  as  they  constitute  ;i  very 
important  part  of  the  hibtory  of  morals,  I  shall  make  no 
apology  for  noticing  them  in  some  detail. 

In  the  iirst  place,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  diver- 
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sities  of  moral  judgment  arise  from  causes  that  are  not 
moral,  but  purely  iutellectual.  Thus  for  example :  whea 
theologians  pronounced  loans  at  interest  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nature  and  plainly  extortbnate,  this  error  obviously 
arose  from  a  false  notion  of  the  uses  of  money.  They 
believed  it  to  be  a  sterile  thing,  and  that  he  who  has 
restored  what  he  had  borrowed,  has  cancelled  all  the 
*  benefit  he  received  from  the  transaction.  At  the  time 
when  the  first  Christian  moralists  treated  the  subject, 
special  circumstances  had  rendered  the  rate  of  interest 
extremely  high,  and  consequently  extremely  oppressive  to 
the  poor,  and  this  fiict,  no  doubt,  strengthened  the  pre- 
judice; but  the  root  of  the  condemnation  of  usury  was 
simply  an  error  in  political  economy.  When  men  came 
to  understand  that  money  is  a  productive  thing,  and  that 
the  sum  lent  enables  the  borrower  to  create  .sources  of 
wealth  that  will  continue  when  the  loan  has  been  re- 
turned, they  perceived  that  there  was  no  natural  injus- 
tice in  exacting  i)ayment  for  this  advantage,  and  usury 
either  ceased  to  be  assailed,  or  was  assailed  only  upon 
the  ground  of  positive  commands. 

Thus  again  the  question  of  the  criminality  of  abortion  has 
been  considerably  affected  by  physiological  speculations 
as  to  the  time  when  the  foetus  in  the  w^onib  acquires  tlie 
nature,  and  therefore  the  rights,  of  a  so|)arate  being.  Tlie 
general  opinion  among  the  ancients  ems  to  have  been 
that  it  was  but  a  part  of  the  mother,  and  that  she  had  the 
same  right  to  destroy  it  as  to  cauterise  a  tumour  upon 
her  body.  Plato  and  Aristotle  both  admitted  the  practice. 
The  Boman  law  contained  no  enactment  against  voluntary 
abortion  till  the  time  of  ITlpian.  The  Stoics  thought  that 
the  infant  received  its  soul  when  respiration  began.  The 
Justinian  code  fixed  its  anluiation  at  forty  days  after  con- 
ception.  In  modem  legislatioiis  it  is  treated  as  a  distinct 
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being  from  tlic  momeat  of  conception.^  It  is  obvious  that 
the  solution  of  such  questions,  though  affecting  our  moral 
judgments,  must  be  sought  entirely  outside  the  rauge  of 
moral  feelings. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  broad  distinction  to  be 
diiiwn  between  duties  which  rest  immediately  on  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  and  those  whicli  are  based  upon 
positive  commands.  The  iniquity  of  theft,  murder,  false- 
hood, or  adultery  rests  upon  grounds  generically  distinct 
ftom  those  on  which  men  pronounce  it  to  be  sinful  to 
eat  meat  on  Eriday,  or  to  work  on  Sunday,  or  to  abstaiu 
fh>m  religious  assemblies.  The  reproaches  conscience 
directs  against  those  who  are  guihy  of  these  last  acts  are 
purely  hypothetical,  conscience  enjoining  obedience  to 
the  Divine  commands,  but  leaving  it  to  reason  to  deter- 
mine what  those  commands  may  be.  The  distinction 
between  these  two  classes  of  duties  becomes  apparent  on 
the  slightest  reflection,  and  the  vaiiationa  in  their  relative 
pronunence  form  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
religious  history. 

Closely  connected  wiih  the  preceding  are  the  div  ersities 
which  result  from  an  ancient  custom  becoming  at  last, 
through  its  very  antiquity,  or  through  the  confusion  of 
means  with  ends,  an  object  of  religious  reverence.  Among 
the  many  safeguards  of  female  purity  in  the  Boman  le- 
pubHc  was  an  enactment  forbidding  women  even  to  taste 
wine,  and  this  very  intelli^ble  law  bemg  enforced  with 
the  earliest  education,  became  at  last,  by  habit  and 
traditionary  reverence,  so  incorporated  with  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  people,  that  its  violation  w^is  s[)oken  of 
as  a  monstrous  crime.   Aulas  GeUius  has  preserved  a 

'  Biicbner,  Force  et  Jlatiire,  pp.  1{>J-104.  There  is  a  very  curious  collec- 
tion of  the  speculatioiM  of  the  ancient  philosopliexa  on  this  subject  iu 
Flutttrcli*ttiMtiM,  Ih  BaeUii  JPhHot, 
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passage  in  which  Cato  observes,  *  that  the  husband  has  an 
absohite  authorily  over  his  wife ;  it  is  lor  him  to  condemn 
and  punish  her,  if  she  has  been  guilty  of  any  shamefai 
act,  sach  as  dnnkmg  wine  or  committing  adultery.'  ^  As 
soon  as  the  reverence  for  tradition  was  diminished,  and 
11  1  11  ventured  to  judge  old  customs  upon  their  own  merits, 
they  were  able,  by  steadily  reflecting  upon  tlib  belief,  to 
reduce  it  to  its  primitive  elements,  to  separate  the  act 
fxxm  the  ideas  with  which  it  had  been  associated)  and 
thus  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  necessarily  opposed  to  any 
of  those  great  moral  laws  or  fedmgs  which  their  con- 
sciences revealed)  and  which  were  the  basia  of  all  their 
reasonings  on  morals. 

A  confiised  association  of  ideas,  wliich  i^  eaiily  exposed 
by  a  patient  analysis,  Hes  at  the  root  of  more  serious 
anomalies.  Thus  to  those  who  reflect  deeply  upon  moral 
history,  few  things  I  suppose  are  more  humihating  than 
to  contrast  the  admiration  and  profound  reverential 
attadbment  excited  by  a  conqueror,  who  through  the 

^  Aldus  G«lliua,  Xttrtes,  x.  23.  The  law  'la  giren  by  Dion.  Halicani.  Vale- 
rius Mfuumus  sajs, '  Vini  usua  olim  Romaois  femiois  ignotus  fuit,  ne  scilicet 
in  aliqttod  d«deeitt  prakberailnr :  qiiut  praxinw  ft  libcto  pilw  Intem- 
peraatioQ  gradus  ad  inconcessam  Venerem  esse  consueTit'  (VaL  Max.  ii.  I ,  §  5). 
This  is  also  noticed  by  Pliny  (Jligt.  Xat.  xiv,  14)  who  ascribes  the  law  to 
Romulus,  and  who  uratioBS  two  cases  in  which  women  were  said  to  have 
been  pat  to  dMlih  £»  this  oience,  and  tk  tkiid  in  wUck  the  dfender  wm 
deprived  of  lier  dowty.  Ceto  eiid  that  the  anoent  Bomans  were  accustomed 
to  kiss  their  wives  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  they  had  Ijeon drink- 
ing wine.  The  Bona  Dea,  it  is  said,  was  originally  a  woman  named  Fatua, 
who  was  famous  for  her  modesty  and  fidelity  to  her  husband,  but  who,  un- 
fortanately,  hayUig^  onee  found  a  ctak  of  wine  in  the  house,  got  drunk,  tnd 
iTM  in  conscquenoe  aooufged  to  death  by  her  huAaad.  He  afterwaida  le* 
pented  of  his  net,  and  pjiypd  dinoo  honours  to  her  memory,  and  a?  n 
memorial  of  her  death,  a  cask  of  wine  was  always  placed  upon  the  altar 
during  the  rites.  (Lactantius,  Div.  ImL  i.  22.)  The  Milesians,  al.'^,  and  the 
Inbahitanti  of  ICua^ea  an  aaid  to  have  had  Imn  forbidding  women  to 
drink  wine  (.£liau.  Hid.  Fer.  ii  98).  Tertullisn  di-.«cribcs  tbo  praliibittou 
of  wine  amon^  tlio  Eoman  women  ns  in  hh  timo  obsoleto,  and  ntaatefiltr 
it  was  oae  of  the  great  trials  qI     Monica  {AMg*  OMtf,  ix.  8)* 
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promptings  of  simple  vaoity,  through  love  of  fiime,  or 
through  greed  of  temtoiy,  has  wantonly  caused  the 
deaths,  the  sufierings,  or  the  bereavements  of  thousands, 

with  tlic  abhorrence  produced  by  a  single  act  of  nnirder 
or  robbery  committed  by  a  poor  and  ignorant  man, 
perhaps  under  the  iiressiirc  of  extreme  want  or  intoler- 
able wrong.  The  attraction  of  genius  and  power,  which 
the  vulgar  usually  measure  by  their  material  fm\l%  the 
advantages  acquired  by  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs, 
the  bdief  tiiat  battles  are  decided  by  providential  inter* 
lerence,  and  that  military  success  is  therefore  a  proof  of 
Divine  favour,  and  tlie  sanctity  ascribed  to  the  i\gal 
office,  have  all  no  doubt  conspired  to  veil  tlie  atrocity  of 
the  conqueror's  career ;  but  there  is  probably  anotlicr 
and  a  deeper  influence  behind.  That  which  invests  war, 
in  spite  of  all  the  evils  that  attend  it  .  ^vith  a  certain  moral 
grandeur,  is  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  it  ehcits.  Y^th 
perhaps  the  single  ezoeption  of  the  Church,  it  is  the 
sphere  in  which  mercenary  motives  have  least  sway,  in 
whicli  performance  is  least  weighcil  and  measui'ed  by 
.strict  obligation,  in  which  a  disinterested  enthusiasm  has 
most  scope.  A  battle-field  is  the  scene  of  deeds  of  self- 
sacrifice  so  transcendent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  dra- 
matic, that  in  spite  of  all  its  horrors  and  crimes,  it 
awakens  the  most  passionate  moral  enthusiasm.  But  this 
fe^ng  produced  fay  the  thought  6i  so  many  who  have 
sacrificed  their  life-blood  for  theur  flag  or  for  their  chief, 
needs  some  definite  object  on  which  to  rest.  The  mul- 
titude of  nameless  combatants  do  not  strike  the  imagi- 
nation. They  do  not  stand  out,  and  are  not  realised, 
as  distinct  and  living  figures  conspicuous  to  the  view. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  chief,  as  the  most  prominent,  becomes 
the  representative  warrior  •  the  martyr^s  aureole  descends 
upon  his  brow,  and  thus  by  a  confoaon  that  seems  the 
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very  irony  of  fute,  the  enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  thousands  sheds  a  sacred  glow  around  the 
very  maa  whose  prodigious  egotism  had  rendered  that 
sacrifice  necessary. 

Another  form  of  moral  paradox  is  derived  fix>m  the 
fact  that  positive  religions  may  override  our  moral  per- 
ceptions in  such  a  manner^  that  ve  may  consdously  admit 
a  moral  contradiction.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  strict 
parallelism  between  our  intellectual  and  our  moral 
faculties.  It  is  at  present  the  professed  belief  of  about 
four-fifths  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  for  some 
centuries  the  firm  behef  of  the  entire  Church,  that  on  a 
certain  night  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  faith,  being 
seated  at  a  supper  table»  held  His  own  body  in  His  own 
hand,  broke  that  body,  distributed  it  to  His  disdples,who 
proceeded  to  eat  it,  ^e  some  body  remaining  at  the  same 
moment  seated  intact  at  the  table,  and  soon  afterwards 
proceeding  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Tiie  fact  of 
sucli  a  doctrioe  being  believed,  does  not  imply  that  the 
faculties  of  those  who  hold  it  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  perceive  no  contradiction  or  natural  absurdity  in 
these  statements.  The  well'kno^vn  argument  derived 
irom  the  obscurity  of  the  metaphyseal  notion  of  sub- 
stance is  intended  only  in  some  slight  degree  to  soften 
the  difficulty.  The  contradiction  is  clearly  perceived,  but 
it  is  accepted  by  faith  as  part  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Church. 

What  transubstantiation  is  in  the  order  of  reason  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  unbaptised 
infants,  and  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  reprobation,  are 
in  the  order  of  morals.  Of  these  doctrines  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  oflten 
been  stated,  they  suipi\ss  in  atrocity  any  tenets  that  have 
ever  been  admitted  into  any  pagan  creed,  and  would,  if 
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they  formed  an  essential  part  of  Christianity,  amply 
justify  the  term  'pernicious  superstition,*  which  Tacitus 
applied  to  the  &ith.    That  a  little  child  who  hves  but 
a  few  momeatfl  after  birth  and  dies  before  it  has  been 
sprinkled  with  the  sacred  nvater  is  in  such  a  sense  re- 
sponsible for  its  ancestors  having  6,000  years  before  eaten  j 
some  forbidden  fruit,  that  it  may  with  perfect  justice , 
be  resuscibited  and  cast  into  an  abyss  of  etLinul  lire  ^ 
in  expiation  of  this  ancestral  crime,  that  an  all-rightcous  ^ 
and  all-merciful  Creator  in  the  full  exercise  of  tho^c 
attributes  deliberately  calls  into  existence  sentient  beings  < 
whom  He  has  from  eternity  irrevocably  destined  to  end- 
less, unspeakable,  umnitigated  torture,  are  propositions 
which  are  at  once  so  extravagantly  absurd  and  so  in^, 
efiably  atrocious  that  their  adoption  might  well  lead  men  1 
to  doubt  the  universality  of  moral- perceptions.  Suchj 
teaching  is  in  fact  simply  dannonism,   and  diemonism^ 
in  its  most  extreme  form.    It  attributes  to  the  Creator^ 
acts  of  injustice  and  of  barbarity,  which  it  would  he  ^ 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  imagination  to  surpass,  acts  > 
before  which  the  most  monstrous  excesses  of  human  ^ 
cruelty  dwindle  into  insignificance,  acts  which  are  in«| 
fact  considerably  worse  tihan  any  that  theolo^ans  have/ 
attributed  to  the  devil.  If  there  were  men  who  whilef 
vividly  realising  the  nature  of  these  acts  naturaUy  turned 
to  them  as  the  exhibitions  of  perfect  goodness,  allsy.-Lcms 
of  ethics  founded  upon  innate  moral  perceptions  would 
be  false.   But  happily  this  is  not  so.   Those  wlio  embrace 
these  doctrines  do  so  only  because  they  believe  that  some 
inspbed  Church  or  writer  has  taught  them,  and  because 
they  are  still  in  that  stage  in  which  men  consider  it  more 
ineligious  to  question  the  infiiUibUity  of  an  apostle  than 
to  disfigure  by  auy  conceivable  imputation  the  character  of 
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the  Deity.  They  accordingly  esteem  it  a  matter  of  duty, 
and  a  commendabie  exercise  of  humility,  to  stifle  the 
moral  feeliogs  of  their  nature,  and  they  at  last  euccced 
ia  persuading  themselves  that  their  IHvimty  would  be 
extremely  offended  if  tliey  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  attributes  of  a  fiend.  But  thdr  moral  feelings, 
though  not  unimpfured  by  such  conceptions,  are  not  on 
ordinary  subjects  gonerically  different  from  those  of 
their  neighbours.  With  an  amiable  inconsistency  they 
can  even  find  something  to  revolt  them  in  the  lives  of 
a  Caligula  or  a  Nero.  Their  theological  estimate  of  justice 
and  mercy  is  isolated.  Their  doctrine  is  accepted  as 
a  kind  of  moral  mirade,  and  as  is  customaiy  vith  a 
certain  school  of  theologians  when  thej  enunciate  a  pro- 
position which  is  palpably  self^contmdictory  they  call  it 
a  mystery  and  an  occasion  for  faith. 

In  this  instance  a  distinct  moral  contradiction  is  con- 
sciously admitted.  In  tlie  case  of  persecution,  a  strictly 
moral  and  logical  inference  is  drawn  fom  a  very  immoral 
proposition  which  is  accepted  as  part  of  a  system  of 
dogmatic  theology.  The  two  elements  that  should  be 
considered  in  punishing  a  criminal  are  the  heinousness  of 
his  guilt  and  the  injury  he  inflicts.  When  the  greatest 
guilt  and  the  greatest  injury  arc  combined,  tlie  greatest 
punishment  naturally  follows.  Xo  one  would  argue 
against  the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty,  on  the  ground 
that  men  put  murderers  to  death.  When  therefore  theo- 
logians believed  that  a  man  was  intensely  guilty  who 
held  certain  opinions,  and  that  he  was  causing  the  danma- 
tion  of  his  fellows  if  he  propagated  them,  there  was  no 
moral  difficulty  in  concluding  that  the  heretic  should  be 
put  to  death.  Selfish  coubiderations  may  lia\  e  directed 
persecution  again«^t  heresy  rather  than  against  vice,  but 
the  Catholic  doctrines  of  the  guilt  of  error,  and  of  the 
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infallibility  of  the  Church  were  amply  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify it. 

It  appears  then  that  a  dogmatic  Bystem  which  ia 
accepted  on  lational  or  otiier  groimda,  and  supported  by 
prospects  of  rewards  and  punishments,  may  teach  a  code 
of  ethics  differing  fix>m  that  of  conscience ;  and  that  in 
this  case  the  voice  of  oonsdenoe  may  be  either  disregarded  I 
or  stifled.  It  is  however  also  true,  that  iL  may  be  per- 
verted. When,  for  example,  theologians  during  a  long 
pei'iod  have  inculcated  habits  of  credulity,  rather  than 
habits  of  enquiry ;  when  they  have  persuaded  men  that  it 
is  better  to  cherish  prejudice  than  to  analyse  it ;  better  to 
stifle  every  doubt  of  what  they  have  been  taught  than 
honestly  to  investigate  its  value,  they  will  at  last  succeed 
in  forming  habits  of  mind  that  will  instinctively  and 
habitually  recoil  from  all  impaitudity  and  intelleclual 
honesty.  If  men  continually  violate  a  duty  they  may  at 
last  cease  to  feel  its  obligation.  But  this,  though  it  forms 
a  great  difficulty  in  ethical  enquiries,  is  no  argument 
against  the  reality  of  moral  perceptions,  for  it  is  simply 
a  law  to  which  all  our  powers  are  subject  A  bad  intel- 
lectual educatbn  will  produce  not  only  erroneous  or 
imperfect  information  but  also  a  &1se  ply  or  habit  of 
judfrment.  A  bad  aisthetical  education  will  produce  false 
canons  of  tikste.  Systematic  abuvse  will  pervert  and  vitiate 
even  some  of  our  physical  perceptions.  In  each  case  the 
experience  of  many  minds  under  many  conditions  must 
be  appealed  to,  to  detenniro  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  long  and  difficult  discipline  is  required  to 
restore  the  diseased  organ  to  sanity.  We  may  decide 
particular  moral  questions  by  reasoning,  but  our  reason- 
ing is  an  appeal  to  certain  moral  principles  which  are 
revealed  to  us  by  intuition. 

The  principal  difficulty  X  imagine  which  most  men  have 
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in  admitting  that  we  possess  certain  natural  moral  per- 
ceptions arises  from  the  supposiiiun  that  it  implies  the 
existence  of  some  mysterious  agent  like  the  daemon  of 
Socrates,  which  gives  us  apecific  and  infallible  informatioa 
in  particular  casea.  But  this  I  conceive  to  be  a  complete 
mistake.  All  that  is  neceasaiily  meant  by  the  adherents 
of  this  school  is  comprised  in  two  propositions.  The  first 
is  that  our  will  is  not  governed  exclusively  by  the  law  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  but  also  by  the  law  of  duty,  which  we 
feel  to  be  distinct  from  the  fonner,  and  to  carry  with  it 
the  sense  of  obligation.  The  second  is  that  the  basis  of 
our  conception  of  duty  is  an  intuitive  perception  that 
among  the  various  feelings,  tendencies,  and  impulses  that , 
constitute  our  emotional  bemg,  there  are  somis  which  axe 
essentially  good,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  some 
which  are  essentially  bad,  and  ought  to  be  repressed. 
They  contend  tliat  it  is  a  |)5ychological  fact  that  we  are 
intuitivx'ly  conscious  that  our  benevolent  affections  are 
superior  to  our  malevolent  ones,  truth  to  falsehood,  justice 
to  injustice,  gratitude  to  ingratitude,  chastity  to  sensuality, 
and  that  in  all  ages  and  countries  the  path  of  virtue  has 
been  towards  the  higher  and  not  towards  the  lower 
feelings.  It  may  be  that  the  sense  of  duty  is  so  weak  as 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  then  the  lower  part  of  our 
nature  will  be  supreme.  It  may  happen  that  certain 
conditions  uf  bociety  lead  men  to  direct  their  anxiety  for 
moral  improvement  altogether  in  one  or  two  channels,  as 
was  the  case  in  ancient  Greece,  where  civic  and  Intel* 
lectual  virtues  were  very  highly  cultivated,  and  the  virtue 
of  chastity  was  almost  neglected.  It  may  happen  that  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  higher  nature  m  a  measure  conflict^  as 
when  a  very  strong  sense  of  justice  checks  our  benevolent 
feelings.  Dogmatic  systems  may  enjoin  men  to  propitiate 
certain  unseen  beings  by  acts  which  are  not  in  accord- 
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ance  ^vit]l  the  moral  law.  Special  circumstances  may  in- 
fluence, and  the  intermingling  of  many  different  motives 
may  obscure  and  complicate,  the  moral  evolutioa ;  but 
above  all  these  one  great  truth  appears.  No  one  who 
desires  to  become  holier  aod  better  imagines  that  he  does 
so  by  beoomiDg  more  malevolent,  or  more  untrnthful,  or 
more  imchaste.  Every  one  who  desires  to  attain  per- 
fection in  these  depui  liiiLiilb  of  feeling  is  impelled  towarda 
benevolence,  towards  veracity,  towards  chastity.^ 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  accordmg  to  this  theoiy  the 
moral  unity  to  be  expected  in  different  ages  is  not  a  unity 
of  standard,  or  of  acts,  but  a  unity  of  tendency.  Men 
come  into  the  world  with  their  benevolent  afifections  veiy 
inferior  in  power  to  thdr  selfish  ones,  and  the  function  of 
morals  is  to  invert  this  order.  The  extinction  of  all 
selfish  feeling  is  impossible  for  an  indivicliuil,  and  it"  it 
were  general,  it  ^voukl  result  in  the  dissolution  of  scM^iety. 
The  question  of  morals  must  always  be  a  question  of 
proportion  or  of  d^;ree.  At  one  time  the  benevolent 
affections  embrace  merely  the  family,  soon  the  circle  ex- 
panding indodes  first  a  dass,  then  a  nation,  then  a  coalition 
of  nations,  then  aU  humanity,  and  finally,  its  influence  is 
felt  in  the  dealings  of  man  with  the  animal  world.  In 
ea<  li  of  these  stag(  s  :i  standard  is  formed,  different  iioiu 
that  of  the  preceding  stage,  but  in  each  case  the  same 
tendency  is  recognised  as  virtue. 

We  have  in  this  &ct  a  simple,  and  as  it  appears  to  me 
a  condusive,  answer  to  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  objections  that  are  continually  and  confidently 
urged  against  the  intuitive  school.   That  some  savages 

'  '  La  lot  fimdameBtale  de  la  morale  agit  sur  toutes  lea  nations  bien  connuee. 
n  7  a  mill*  iiSinmeM  dans  1m  interprfitadona  de  oette  loi  an  nuUe  dieon- 
tftances ;  mais  le  fond  sabsiste  toujoura  le  mlnMif  at  ca  fond  eat  l*id4a  dtt  jaata 
at  da  rii^oste.'— Voltaiie,  Le  FhHotepkg  yMoreal. 
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kill  tbeir  old  parents,  that  mfantidde  has  been  practised 
without  compunction  by  even  civilised  nations,  that  the 
best  Eomarts  sawnothini^  wrong  in  the  gladiatorial  shows, 
that  political  or  revengeful  assassinations  have  been  for 
centiin«9  admitted,  that  alaveiy  has  beea  aometimes 
honoured  and  sometimeB  condemned,  are  unquestionable 
proofs  that  the  same  act  may  be  regarded  in  one  age  as 
innocent,  and  in  another  as  criminaL  Now  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  in  many  cases  an  historical  examina- 
tion will  reveal  special  circumstances,  explaining  or 
palliating  the  apparent  anomaly.  It  has  been  often 
shown  that  the  gkdiatorinl  tihuws  wore  originally  a  form 
of  human  sacrifice  ado})t  eel  through  religious  motives;  that 
the  rude  nomadic  life  of  savages  rendering  impossible 
the  preservation  of  aged  and  helpless  members  of  the 
tribe,  the  murder  of  parents  was  regarded  as  an  act  of 
mercy  both  by  the  murderer  and  the  victim ;  that  before 
an  effective  adndnistration  of  justice  vras  organised,  pri- 
vate  vengeance  was  the  sole  preservative  against  crime/ 
and  political  assassination  against  usurpation ;  that  the  in- 
sensibihty  of  some  savages  to  the  crimmaiity  of  theffc 
arises  from  the  &ct  that  they  were  accustomed  to  have 
all  things  in  common;  that  the  Spartan  law,  legalising 
theft,  arose  partly  from  a  desire  to  Ibster  military  dezCer* 
ity  among  the  people^  but  chiefly  from  a  desire  to  dis- 
courage wealth;  that  shivery  was  introduced  through 
motives  of  mercy,  to  prevent  conquerors  from  killing  their 
prisoners.^  All  this  is  true,  but  there  is  another  and  a  more 

*  The  feeling  in  its  favour  Wing  often  intensified  by  filial  affection. 
<  Whtt  IB  the  tnort  bemtafiil  thing  on  the  earth  P  *  8atd  Onria  to  Hmnia. 
*To  avenga  a  paienVa  mooga,'  -waa  the  xefily.— Fliitawii*a  Jh  InA  d 

•  II»*nce  tho  JuMinian  code  and  nlso  6t  Augustine  (De  Civ.  Drt,  xix.  15) 
derived  servus  from  '  sonrare,'  to  preserve,  becauae  the  victor  preserved  hia 
friMoeia  alire. 
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general  answer.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  not 
maintained,  that  men  in  all  acres  should  have  aj^reed  about 
the  application  of  their  moral  principles.  All  that  is  con- 
tended  for  is  that  these  piindplesare  themselves  the  same. 
Some  of  what  appear  to  us  monstroiis  acts  of  mielly, 
were  dictated  by  that  very  feeling  of  humanity,  the  nni* 
versal  perception  of  the  merit  of  which  they  are  cited  to 
disprove,^  and  eyen  when  this  is  not  the  case,  all  that  can 
be  inferred  is,  that  tlio  standard  of  humanity  was  very 
low.  But  still  humanity  was  recognised  as  a  virtue,  and 
cruelty  as  a  vice. 

At  this  point,  I  may  observe  how  completely  fallacious 
is  the  assertion  that  a  progressive  morality  is  impossible 
upon  the  supposition  of  an  original  moral  faculty.'  To 
such  statements  there  are  two  very  simple  answers.  In 
the  first  place,  although  the  intuitive  moralist  asserts  that 
certain  qualities  are  necessarily  virtuous,  he  fully  admits 
that  the  degree  in  which  tliey  are  acted  upon,  or  in 

^  '  Les  babitauu  du  Congo  tuent  les  maliides  qu'ils  imaginent  ne  pouToir 
Ml  XVfWit ;  cW,  dimt-ib,  pern' Imr  ipargntr  h»  doulewB  de  Vtigome,  Daat 
rUft  Formose,  lonqu'un  homme  est  dangereuaement  malade,  on  lui  passe 
!in  no  111  rnnlant  nu  col  ct  on  TotrflR::'.^,  jxtw  Tarracher  a  la  douUnr* — 
llelv^tius,  Ik  t Esprit,  ii.  13.  A  similar  explanfttion  may  bo  often  found 
for  customs  Trhicb  are  quoted  to  provo  that  the  nations  where  tliey 
«iiifeed  iMid  no  aanw  of  chaatitT;  *C'est  par^lkoMnt  tout  k  «uiv«gai4« 
des  lois  que  lea  SBimoiaeB,  la  gorge  et  les  caisaes  a  moitid  d^uvertes,  port^ 
dans  les  niPS  mt  les  panlanquins,  p'v  pri^sentent  dans  dt*s  attitudes  tr^- 
lasciyes.  Cette  loi  fut  stabile  par  ime  de  leurs  reines  nomnuV  Tira<la,  qui, 
pour  digoutGr  les  homme*  d'tm  amour  pbu  dethoHmief  crut  devoir  emplujer 
touto  1ft  pttiiMiioe  de  la  beanM.'— Dto  tEtprUf  iL  14 

*  '  Tbe  contest  between  tbe  morality  which  appeals  to  an  external 
standard,  and  that  whioh  prounds  itself  on  interunl  conviction,  tlio 
contest  of  progressive  morality  against  stationary,  of  reason  and  argument 
againat  the  dufication  of  mere  opinion  and  habit '  (Mill's  BuKtiationf,  toL 
iL  ]».  473);  a  pMSigo  witk  m  true  Boithtm  ling.  8ee,'too^  voL'L  168k 
Then  It,  however,  a  schism  on  this  point  in  the  utilitarian  camp.  Tbe 
views  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  expressed  in  his  mast  eloquent  chapter  on  the 
comparative  influence  of  inteUectual  and  moral  agendea  in  civilisation 
diwgo  widelj  ftooi  Ihoee  of  Mr.  lOU. 
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Other  words,  tlie  standard  of  duty,  may  become  pro- 
gressively higher.  In  the  next  place,  altliough  he  refuses 
to  resolve  all  virtue  iato  utility^  he  admits  as  fidij  as  his 
opponents^  that  benevolence,  or  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  man,  is  a  virtne,  and  that  therefore  dis- 
ooveries  which  exhibit  more  clearly  the  true  intcarests  of 
our  ^d,  may  throw  new  light  upon  the  nature  of  our 
duty. 

The  considerations  I  liave  urged  with  reference  to 
humanity,  apply  Avith  equal  force  to  the  various  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes.  When  the  passions  of  men  are  alto- 
gether unrestrained,  community  of  wives  and  all  eccen- 
tric forms  of  sensuality  will  be  admitted.  When  men 
seek  to  improve  their  nature  in  this  respecti  their 
object  will  be  to  abridge  and  confine  the  empire  of 
sensuality.  But  to  this  process  of  improvement  there 
are  obvious  limits.  In  the  first  place  the  continu- 
ance of  the  species  is  only  possible  by  a  sensual  act. 
In  the  next  place  tlie  strmigth  of  this  passion  and  the 
weakness  of  humanity  are  so  great,  that  the  moralist  must 
take  into  account  the  &ct  that  m  all  societies,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  in  which  free  scope  had  long  been  given  to 
the  passions,  a  lai^e  amount  of  indulgence  will  arise  which 
is  not  clue  to  a  simple  desire  of  propagating  the  species. 
If  then  incest  is  prohibited,  and  community  of  wives 
replaced  by  ordinary  polygamy,  a  moral  improvement 
will  have  been  effected,  and  a  standard  of  virtue  formed. 
But  this  standard  soon  becomes  the  starting-point  of  new 
progress.  If  we  examine  tihe  Jewish  law,  we  find  the 
legislator  prohibiting  adultery,  regulating  the  degrees  of 
marriage,  but  at  the  same  time  authorising  polygamy, 
tiiough  wth  a  caution  agdnst  the  excessive  multiplimtiou 
of  wives.   In  Greece  monogamy,  though  not  without 
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exceptions,  bad  been  enforced,  but  a  concurrence  of  in- 
fiuences  veiyunikyouiable  to  chastity  prevented  any  high 
standard  being  attained  among  the  men,  and  ahnost 
every  form  of  sensual  indulgence  beyond  the  limits  of 

marriage  was  permitted.  In  Eome  the  standard  was  far 
higher.  Monogamy  was  firmly  established.  The  ideal 
of  female  morality  was  placed  high  as  among  Christian 
nations.  Among  men,  howeveTt  while  unnatural  love  and 
adultery  were  i^^arded  as  wrong,  simple  unchastity  be- 
fore maniage  was  scarcely  considered  a  fault.  In  Ca- 
tholicism marriage  is  regarded  in  a  twofold  light,  as  a 
means  for  the  propagation  of  the  species,  and  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  weakness  of  humanity,  and  all  other  sensual 
enjoyment  is  strincrently  prohibited. 

In  these  cases  there  n  great  difference  between  the 
degrees  of  earnestness  with  which  men  exert  themselves  in 
the  repression  of  their  sensual  passions,  and  in  the  amount 
of  indulgence  which  is  conceded  to  their  lower  nature ;  ^ 
but  there  is  no  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  virtuous 
impulse.  While,  too,  in  the  case  of  aduhery,  and  in  the 
production  of  children,  questions  of  interest  and  utility  do 
imdoubtedly  intervene,  we  are  conscious  that  the  general 
progress  turns  upon  u  totally  different  order  of  ideas,  jlhe 
feeling  of  all  men  and  the  language  of  all  nations,  the 
sentiment  which  though  c^en  weakened  is  never  wholly 
e&ced,  that  this  appetite,  even  in  its  most  legitimate 
gratification,  is  a  thing  to  be  veiled  and  withdrawn  from 
sight,  all  that  is  known  under  the  names  of  decency  and 
indecency,  concur  in  proving  that  we  have  an  umate, 
intuitive,  instinctive  perception  that  there  is  something 

i 

'  'Ert  enim  aensualitAs  qusedam  vis  aniiuas  inferior.  .  .  .  BttioTMOvit 
MSmm  Mt  aopeiior.'— Petar  Lomlwrd,  SmL  ii  24. 
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degrading  in  the  sensual  part  of  our  nature,  something  to 
which  a  feeling  of  shame  is  naturally  attached,  aome- 
thing  that  jais  with  our  ooaception  of  perfect  purity, 
flomedung  we  oonld  not  widi  any  propriety  ascribe  to  an 
all-holy  bdng.  No  one  was  ever  altogether  destitute  of 
this  poxseplion,  and  nothing  but  Ibe  most  inveterate 
passion  for  system  could  induce  men  to  resolve  it  into  a 
mere  calculation  of  interests.  It  is  this  feeling  or  instinct 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  wliolc  movonient  I  have 
described,  and  it  is  this  too  that  produced  that  sense  of 
the  sancti^  of  perfect  continence  which  the  Oathdic 
church  has  so  warmly  encouraged,  but  which  may  be 
tiaced  through  the  most  distant  ages,  and  the  most  various 
creeds.  I  We  find  it  among  the  Nazaxenes  and  Essenea 
of  JudaSa,  among  the  priests  of  Egypt  and  India,  in  the 
monasteries  of  Tartary,  and  in  the  histories  of  miraculous 
virgins  that  are  so  numerous  in  the  mythologies  of  Asia. 
Such,  for  example,  was  the  Chinese  legend  that  tells  how 
when  there  were  but  one  man  and  one  woman  upon  earth, 
the  woman  refused  to  sacrifice  her  virgimty  even  with  a 
view  to  the  peopling  of  the  globe^  and  the  gods  honouring 
her  purity  granted  that  she  should  conceive  beneath  the 
gaze  of  her  lover^s  eyes,  and  a  virgin-mother  became  the 
parent  of  humaiiiLy.^  lu  the  midst  of  the  sciiiualily 
of  ancient  Greece,  chastity  was  the  pre-eminent  attribute 
of  simctity  ascribed  to  Athene  and  Artemis.  'Chaste 
daughter  of  Zeus,'  prayed  the  suppliants  in  .^Ischylus, 
*  thou  whose  calm  eye  is  never  troubled,  look  down  upon 
usi  Virgin,  defend  the  viigins.'  The  Parthenon, or  vugin's 
temple,  was  the  noblest  religious  edifice  of  Athens.  Oe- 

*  Helvt^tioB,  Dei  f £«prit,  dinrnur^  W.  Sr,-.,  tin,  Dr.  I>mpf>r"fl  PTtrcmply 
remarkable  JlUtwy  of  ItUeUec6uai  IkvtiopmaU  vn  Europe  (^New  Yorl^  Idti^j, 
pp.  4S^68. 
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libacy  was  an  essential  condition  in  a  few  of  the  orders 
of  priests^  and  in  several  orders  of  piiestessesL  Plato 
based  liis  moral  system  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
bodily  or  sensual,  and  the  spiritual  or  Tationa}  part  of 

our  nature,  the  first  being  the  sign  of  our  degradation, 
and  the  second  of  our  dignity.  The  whole  school  of 
Pythacroras  made  chastity  one  of  its  leading  virtues,  and 
even  laboured  for  the  creation  of  a  monastic  system. 
The  conception  of  the  celestial  Aphrodite,  the  uniter  of 
souls,  unsullied  by  the  taint  of  matter,  lingered  aide 
by  nde  with  that  of  the  earthly  Aphrodite  or  patroness 
<^  sensuali^,  and  if  there  was  a  time  when  the  sculptors 
sought  to  pander  to  the  excesses  of  passion  there  was 
another  iii  whicli  all  tlicir  art  was  displayed  in  refilling 
and  idealisin  L;  it.  Strabo  mentions  the  existence  in  Thrace 
of  societies  of  men  aspiring  to  perfection  by  celibacy  and 
austere  lives.  Plutarch  applauds  certain  philosophers  who 
vowed  to  abstain  for  a  year  from  wine  and  women  in 
order  *  to  honour  God  by  their  continence'  ^  In  Bome  the 
religious  reverence  was  concentrated  more  espedally  upon 
married  life.  The  great  prominence  accorded  to  the 
Penates  was  the  religious  sanction  of  domesticity.  So 
too,  at  first,  was  the  worship  so  pu[>ukir  among  tlie  Itoinan 
women  of  the  lloim  Dea — the  ideal  wife  who  according 
to  the  legend  had,  when  on  earth,  never  looked  in  the 
face  or  known  the  name  of  any  man  but  her  husband.^ 
'  Por  altar  and  hearth'  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  Eoman 
soldier.  But  above  aU  this  we  find  the  traces  of  a  higher 
ideal  We  find  it  in  the  intense  sanctity  attributed  to  the 

1  FlntaKli,  Db  CoMbenda  Irtu 

*  LadiiitiiUy  Div.  Jnd.  1.  22.  The  n^j^steries  of  tbe  Bona  Dea  became, 
however,  nfter  a  tinu?  the  occasion  of  prpat  disorders.    St  e  Juvonul,  Sat.  vi. 

M.  ^fHrrnin       examined  the  nature  of  these  rites  i<)rigi»m  tkt  TASdtrtp 

pp.  ^iil-Ibii). 
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vestal  virgins  whose  contixLenoe  was  guarded  by  such 
feaifiil  penalties,  and  siq^posed  to  be  so  dosdj-  linked 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  state^  whose  prayer  was  be* 
lieyed  to  possess  a  minumloias  power,  and  who  were  per- 
mitted to  drive  throngh  the  streets  of  Rome  at  a  time 
when  that  privilege  was  refused  even  to  the  Empress.^ 
We  find  it  in  the  legend  of  Claudia,  who,  when  the  sliip 
bearing  the  image  of  the  niotlier  of  the  gods  had  been 
stranded  in  the  Tiber,  attached  her  girdle  to  its  prow, 
and  vindicated  her  challenged  chastily  by  drawing  with 
her  viigui  hand,  the  ponderous  mass  which  strong  men 
had  sought  in  vain  to  move.  We  find  it  in  the  pro^ 
phetic  gift  so  often  attributed  to  virgins,^  in  the  law  which 
sheltered  them  from  tlie  degradation  of  an  execution,' 
in  the  language  of  Statius,  who  descnbed  marriage  itself 

*  The  bistoiy  of  the  Testals,  which  forms  one  of  tiie  most  curious  pages 
in  the  moral  hUtoiy  of  Bomei  baa  been  fully  treated  by  the  Abb<S  Kadal, 
in  «a  extmniely  iutexeetiiig  and  well-^tten  memouri  md  before  the 

Acad^mie  dee  Bellee-lettres,  and  republished  in  1725.  It  was  believed 
that  the  prnrer  of  n  restftl  could  arrost  a  fugitive  islave  in  liis  flight,  pro- 
vided he  had  not  got  past  the  city  walla.  Pliny  mentions  this  belief 
as  general  in  his  time.  The  records  of  the  order  cootauied  many  miracles 
tnroagfat  at  diffimnt  times  to  save  the  Testale  or  to  Tindloate  tiieir  quee- 
tioned  purity,  and  also  one  miracle  which  is  very  remarkable  as  furnishing 
a  precise  parallel  to  that  of  the  Jew  wlio  was 
ark  to  prevent  its  falling. 

'  As  for  example  the  Sibyls  and  Cassandra.  The  same  prophetic  power 
-was  attrilmted  in  India  toviigina.— Clem.  Alexandrin.  SIrom,  Bi  7. 

*  This  custom  continued  to  the  worst  pi'riod  of  the  empiv^  flrangh  it 
was  t.}ifim<'fullv  and  chfinicteristicnlly  evaded.  Aft*'r  the  fftll  of  BejaTnia 
the  seuute  had  no  compunctioa  in  putting  his  innoceut  daughter  to  death, 
but  their  religious  feelings  were  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  virgin  falling  be- 
neath the  axe^  So  by  way  of  improving  matten  'fllia  eooatapnita  est  priiis 
a  camifice,  quasi  impium  esset  virginem  in  carcere  perire.' — ^IHonCassittSi 
IviiL  11.  See  too,  TnritTi«,  AtmaJ.  v.  0.  If  a  vestal  met  a  prisoner  going 
to  execution  the  prieoner  was  spared,  provided  the  vestal  declared  that  the 
encounter  was  accidental.  On  the  reverence  the  ancients  paid  to  lirginsy 
see  Juitni  lipdu^  Ih  Faite  «t  VmkHbm, 
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as  a  &ult^  In  Ghristianity  scarcely  any  other  single  dr- 
cumstance  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  attraction  of  ^ 
the  fidth  as  the  ascription  of  vii^ity  to  its  female  ideal. 
The  Catholic  monastic  system  has  been  so  constructed 

as  to  draw  many  thousands  from  tlie  sphere  of  active 
duty;  it^  inx'vocable  vows  have  doubtlesg  led  to  much 
sulieiing  and  not  a  little  crime;  its  opposition  to  the 
normal  development  of  our  mingled  nature  has  often  re- 
sulted in  impure  imaginatitxis  which  arc  peculiarly  fitted 
to  degrade  the  character;  it  has  esduded  those  who 
enrol  themselves  in  it  from  domestic  affections  and  sym- 
pathies whidi  have  a  very  high  moral  value ;  but  in  its 
central  conception  that  the  sensual  or  animal  side  of  our 
nature  is  a  low  and  a  degraded  side,  it  reflects,  I  believe, 
with  perfect  fidelity  the  feelings  of  oiu:  nature.^ 

*  SwUspictaMof  thefintnightofmainago:^ 

'  Tacit^  subit  ille  supremas 
Virginitatis  nmor,  primR»(jue  modestia  ctilpna 
Confundit  Tultus.   Tunc  ora  rigantur  honestU 
Imbrilma.'— TMiubt,  liV.  ii.  233-34. 

*  Ikes  (which  Virgil  said  had  in  them  something  of  the  divine  nature) 
were  supposed  by  the  andenta  to  be  the  special  emblems  or  models  of  chastity. 
It  WW  A  oommOB  belief  tilttfe  the  hee  mother  hagot  her  jonng  -without  losing 
herTiz^nity.  Thiie  in  a  fragment  ascribed  to  Betnniiie  we  leady 

'Sic  sine  concubitu  textia  npis  excita  ceiit, 
Fenre^  et  audaci  milite  castra  replet.' 

Fetroo.  Ih  Vtaria  AmmtUmn  Qmtratione. 

SotooViigil:— 

'  i^aod  neque  concuMta  indulgent  nec  corpora  segnes 
lai  Venerem  solvunt  mt  totue  nixibna  ediuit.'*->Ci'«0fy.  ir.  lfie4X>. 

Plutarch  saya  that  an  unchaste  person  cannot  approach  bees,  for  they  imnie« 
diately  attack  him  and  cover  him  with  !«tin;jr^.  Fire  wo^q  regarded  aa 
a  typo  of  virginity.    Thus  Ovid,  ppeaking  of  the  vestaLs,  says  : — 

*Xritiique  de  flamma  cnqKira  nulla  vides: 
Juru  igitur  virgo  est,  qute  seminn  nulla  remittit 
Nee  capit,  et  mnnites  yirgtnitatis  amat' 

*  The  Egyptians  believed  that  tliere  are  no  males  among  vultures,  and  they 
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To  these  ooiisideratioiis  some  others  of  a  difiereiit  nature 
may  be  added.  It  is  not  true  that  some  ancient  nations 
regarded  polygamy  as  good  in  the  same  sense  as  others 

regarded  chastity.  Tliere  is  a  great  difference  between 
deeming  a  state  permis.si])]o  find  proposing  it  as  a  condi- 
tion of  sanctity.  If  Maliuinuiedans  people  paradise  with 
images  of  sensuality,  it  is  not  because  these  form  their 
ideal  of  holiness.  It  is  because  they  i^ard  earth  as  the 
sphere  of  virtue,  heaven  as  that  of  simple  enjoyment.  If 
some  pagan'  nations  deified  sensuality,  this  was  simply 
because  the  deification  of  the  forces'  of  nature,  of  which 
tile  prolific  energy  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  is 
among  the  earliest  forms  of  religion,  and  long  precedes 
the  identilication  of  the  Deity  witli  a  moral  ideal.^  If 
there  have  been  nations  who  attached  a  certain  stigma  to 
virginity,  this  has  not  been  because  they  esteemed  sen- 
suality intrinsically  holier  than  chastity;  but  because  a 
scanty,  warlike  people  whose  position  in  the  world  depends 
chiefly  on  the  number  of  its  warriors,  will  naturally  make 
it  its  main  object  to  encourage  population.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  ancient  Jews,  who  always  re- 
garded extreme  populousness  as  indissolubly  connected 
with  national  prosperity,  whose  religion  was  essentially 
patriotic,  and  among  whom  the  possibility  of  becoming  an 
ancestor  of  the  Messiah  had  imparted  a  peculiar  dignity 
to  childbirth.  Yet  even  among  the  Jews  the  Essenes  re- 
garded virginity  as  the  ideal  of  sanctity. 

accordingly  made  that  bird  ns  emblem  of  nature.' — Ammiaiilis  Marcellinu% 
z?U.4. 

>  'La  diviiutd  4tant  con8id^r<!o  comine  zenfermant  en  die  tontas  1«8 

qualit^s,  toutes  \m  forcea  intellectuelles  et  morales  de  rhommc^  diarane  ds 

ces  forces  on  tie  ces  quftli(t?g,  con^ue  separdment,  s'ofFrait  comme  un  fttro 
divin.  .  .  .  De  la  aussi  lea  contradictions  lc8  plus  choquantes  daoa  les  nutions 
que  Ics  ancicns  avnient  des  attributa  ditiiu.*— Hauiy,  Hid.  des  JtdigioM  de 
fa  (Met  tmUqutf  tomo  i.  pp^  678-579. 
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The  reader  will  now  be  !n  a  poditioa  to  perceive  the 
utter  futility  of  the  objections  which  fix>m  the  time  of 
Locke  have  been  continually  brought  against  the  theory 
of  natural  moral  perceptions,  upon  the  ground  that  some 

actions  which  were  adiriitted  as  lawful  in  one  ago,  have 
been  regarded  as  immoral  in  anotlier.  All  these  become 
absolutely  worthless  when  it  is  perceived  that  in  every 
age  Tirtue  has  consisted  of  the  cultivation  of  the  same 
feelings,  though  the  standards  of  excellence  attained  have 
been  different  The  tenns  higher  and  lower,  nobler  or 
less  noble,  purer  or  less  pure,  represent  moral  facts  with 
much  greater  fidelity  than  the  terms  right  or  wrong, 
or  virtue  or  vice.  There  is  a  ccrt,ua  sense  in  which 
moral  distinctions  are  absolute  and  immutable.  There  is 
another  sense  in  which  they  arc  nltocrethcr  relative  and 
transient.  There  are  some  acts  which  are  so  manifestly 
and  grossly  opposed  to  our  moral  feelings,  that  they  are 
regarded  as  wrong  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the 
cultivation  of  these  feelings.  There  are  distinctions,  such 
as  that  between  truth  and  falsehood,  which  from  theur 
nature  assume  at  once  a  sharpness  of  definition  that 
separates  them  from  mere  virtues  of  degree,  thougli  even 
in  these  cases  tliere  are  wide  variations  in  tlie  amount 
of  scrupulosity  that  is  in  different  periods  required.  But 
apart  from  positive  commands,  the  sole  external  rule 
enablmg  men  to  designate  acts,  not  simply  as  better  or 
worse,  but  as  positively  right  or  wrong,  is,  I  conceive, 
the  standard  of  society ;  not  an  arbitrary  standard  like 
that  which  Mandeville  ima^ned,  but  the  level  which 
society  has  attained  in  the  cultivation  of  what  our  mo- 
ral faculty  tells  us  is  the  higher  or  virtuous  part  of  our 
nature.  He  who  falls  below  this  is  ol)structiug  the  ten- 
dency which  is  .the  essence  of  virtue.  He  who  merely 
attains  this,  may  not  be  justified  in  his  own  conscience. 
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or  in  other  words,  })y  the  standard  of  his  owu  moral 
development,  but  as  far  as  any  external  rule  is  concerned, 
lie  has  done  his  duty.  He  who  rises  above  this  has 
entered  into  the  r^on  of  thJngp  which  it  is  virtuous  to 
do,  but  not  vicious  to  neglect — a  region  known  among 
Catholic  theologians  by  the  name  of  *  counsels  of  perfec- 
tion.' No  discnsaons,  I  conodve,  can  be  more  idle  than' 
uliLther  slavLi  y,  or  the  slaughter  of  prisoners  in  war,  or 
gladiatorial  bhuws  or  polygamy  are  essentially  wrong. 
They  may  be  wrong  now — they  were  not  so  once — and 
when  an  ancient  countenanced  by  his  example  one  or 
other  of  these,  he  was  not  committing  a  crime.  The  un- 
changeable proposition  for  which  we  contend  is  this^ — that 
benevolence  is  always  a  virtuous  disposition—- that  the 
sensual  part  of  our  nature  is  always  the  lower  part 

At  this  point,  however,  a  very  difficult  problem  natu- 
rally arises.  Admitting  that  our  moral  nature  is  superior 
to  our  intellectual  or  physical  nature,  admitting,  too,  that 
by  the  coiistilulion  of  our  being  we  perceive  ourselves  to 
be  under  an  obhgation  to  develop^  our  nature  to  its  perfec- 
tion,  establishing  the  supreme  ascendency  of  moral  motives, 
the  question  still  remiuns  whether  the  disparity  between 
the  different  parts  of  our  bemg  is  such  that  no  material 
or  intellectual  advantage,  however  great;  may  be  rightly 
purchased  by  any  sacrifice  of  our  moral  nature,  how- 
ever small.  This  is  the  great  question  of  casuistry,  the 
question  wincli  divines  express  by  asking  -wlicther  the  end 
ever  justifies  the  means;  and  on  this  subject  there  exists 
among  theologians  a  doctrine  which  is  absolutely  unre- 
alised, which  no  one  ever  dreams  of  applying  to  actual 
\\fe,  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said  that  though  pro- 
pounded with  the  best  intentions,  it  would,  if  acted  upon, 
be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  ^'cry  rudiments  of  civili- 
sation.  It  is  said  that  an  undoubted  sin,  even  the  most 
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trivial,  is  a  thing  in  its  essence  and  in  its  consequences  so 
unspeakably  dreadful,  that  no  conceivable  material  or  in- 
teUectoal  advantage  can  counteri)alance  it;  t^iat  rather 
than  it  should  be  committed,  it  would  be  better  that  any 

amount  of  ciilamity  whicli  did  not  bring  with  it  sin  should 
be  endured,  even  tliat  the  whole  human  race  Bhould 
peiibh  in  agonies.^  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  supreme  object  of  humanity  should  be  sinlessness,  and 
it  is  equally  manifest  that  the  means  to  this  end  is  the 
absolute  suppression  of  the  desires.  To  expand  the  circle 
of  wants  18  necessarily  to  multiply  temptations,  and  there* 
fore  to  increase  the  number  of  sins.  It  may  indeed 
elevate  the  moral  stiindard,  for  a  torpid  sinlessness  is  not 
a  high  moral  condition ;  but  if  every  sin  be  what  these 
theologians  assert,  if  it  be  a  thing  fit -i  M  viiig  eternal  agony, 
and  so  inconceivably  frighttui  that  the  ruin  of  a  world  is 
a  less  evil  than  its  commission,  even  moral  advantages  are 
utterly  incommensurate  with  it.  No  heightening  of  the 
moral  tone^  no  depth  or  ecstasy  of  devotion,  can  for  a 
moment  be  placed  in  the  balance.  The  consequences  of 
this  doctrine,  if  applied  to  actual  life,  would  be  so  extra- 
vagant, that  their  simple  statement  is  a  refutation.  A  sove- 
reign, when  calculating  the  consequences  of  a  war,  should 
reflect  that  a  single  sin  occasioned  by  that  war»  a  single 
blasphemy  of  a  wounded  soldier,  the  robbery  of  a  single 
hencoqp,  the  violation  of  the  purity  of  a  single  woman,  is 
a  greater  calamity  than  the  ruin  of  the  entire  commerce 
of  his  nation,  the  loss  of  her  most  precious  provinces,  the 

*  '  The  Chmcih  lidils  that  it  won  lietter  for  mm  nnA  moon  to  drop  from 

Leaven,  for  the  earth  to  fail,  and  for  ftU  the  many  millions  who  are  upon  it 
to  die  of  starviition  in  oxtr^'inent  njrony,  so  far  as  temporal  affliction  goes, 
than  that  one  soul,  I  will  not  say  should  be  lost,  but  should  commit  one  single 
Venial  sin,  should  tell  one  wilful  untruth,  though  it  h(mned  no  one,  or 
steftl  one  pow  fuHdog  withont  exenM.'— Newnimi^e  Jnf^iom  D^phUiui, 
p.  190. 
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destruction  of  all  her  power.  He  must  believe  that  the 
evil  of  the  increase  of  uncliastity,  which  invariably  k  -iilts 
from  tlie  formation  of  an  army,  is  an  immeasurably  greater 
calamity  than  any  material  or  political  disasters  that  army 
can  possibly  avert.  He  must  believe  that  the  most  fear- 
fid  plague  or  £umne  that  desolates  his  land  should  be 
regjuded  as  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  if  it  had  but  the 
feeblest  and  most  transient  influence  in  repressing  vice. 
He  must  believe  that  if  the  agglomeration  of  hb  people 
ill  great  cities  adds  but  one  to  the  number  of  their  sins, 
no  possible  intellectual  or  material  advantages  can  pre- 
vent the  construction  of  cities  being  a  fearful  calamity. 
Accordiog  U>  this  principle,  every  elaboration  of  life, 
every  amusement  that  brings  multitudes  together,  almost 
every  every  accession  of  wealth  that  -awakens  or 
stimulates  desires,  is  an  evil,  for  all  these  become  the 
sources  of  some  nns,  and  their  advantages  are  for  the 
most  part  purely  terrestrial.  The  entire  structure  of 
civiliaation  is  founded  upon  the  belief  lliaL  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  cultivate  intellectual  and  material  capacities,  even 
at  the  cost  of  certain  moral  evils  which  we  are  often 
able  accurately  to  foresee.^  The  time  will  doubtless  come 
when  the  man  who  lays  the  foundation-stone  of  a  manu- 
&cture  will  be  able  to  predict  with  assurance  in  whact' 
proportion  the  drunkenness  and  the  undiastity  of  his  city 
vdll  be  increased  by  His  enteiprise.  Yet  he  will  s^ 
pursue  that  enterprise,  and  mankind  will  still  pronounce 
it  to  be  good. 

Tlio  theological  doctrine  on  the  subject,  considered  in 
its  full  stringency,  though  professed  by  many,  is,  as  I 

*  There  is  a  remarVrtble  dis^ortation  on  this  subject,  called  'The  Liniitfttions 
of  Morality/  in  a  very  in;:enioua  and  suggestive  little  work  of  the  Beiith> 
•mite  Khool,  calkd  a  Baniikr  (reprinted  horn  the  Sahirday 
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have  said,  realised  and  consistently  acted  on  by  no  one  ; 
but  the  practical  judgments  of  mankind  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  superiority  of  moral  over  all  other  interests 
vary  greatly,  and  this  vaiiation  sapplies  one  of  the  most 
serious  objections  to  intuitive  moralists.  The  nearest 
practical  approach  to  the  thedcglcal  estimate  of  a  sm  may 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  ascetics.  Thdr  whole  system 
rests  upon  the  belief  that  it  is  a  thing  so  transcendingly 
dreadfid  as  to  bear  no  proportion  or  appreciable  i  c'lation  to 
any  earthly  intercstjj.  Starting  from  this  belief,  the  ascetic 
makes  it  the  exclusive  object  of  his  life  to  avoid  hinuing. 
He  accordingly  abstains  from  all  the  active  business  of 
aocie^,  relinquishes  all  worldly  aims  and  ambitions,  dulls 
by  continued  discipline  his  natural  desizes,  and  endeavours 
to  pass  a  life  of  complete  absoiption  in  religious  exercises. 
And  in  all  this  his  ronduct  is  reasonable  and  consistent. 
The  natural  course  of  every  man  avIio  adopts  this  c^ii- 
mate  of  the  enormity  of  sin  is  at  every  cost  to  avoid  all 
external  influences  that  can  prove  temptations,  and  to 
attenuate  as  ^  as  possible  his  own  appetites  and  emo- 
tions. It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  exaggerations  of 
theologians  paralyse  our  moral  being.  For  the  ^|pii- 
nption  of  sins,  however  important,  is  but  one  part  of 
^boral  progress.  Whenever  it  is  forced  into  a  dispropor- 
tioned  prominence,  we  find  tame,  languid,  and  mutilated 
natures,  destitute  of  all  lire  iiud  energy,  and  this  tendency 
has  been  8till  further  aggravated  by  tlie  extreme  promi- 
nence usually  given  to  the  virtue  of  gentleness,  which 
may  indeed  be  attained  by  men  of  strong  natures  and 
vehement  emotions,  but  is  evidently  more  congenial  to  a 
somewhat  feeble  and  passionless  character. 

Ascetic  practices  are  manifestly  and  rajadly  disappearing,  * 
and  their  decline  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  'evaftescence  of 
the  nKnal  notions  of  which  th<^  were  the  expression,  but 
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in  many  existing  questions  relating  to  the  same  matter, 
we  find  perplexing  diversity  of  judgment.  We  find  it 
in  the  cootrast  between  the  system  of  education  usually 
adopted  by  the  Catholic  priesthood*  which  has  for  its 
pre-eminent  object  to  prevent  sins,  and  for  its  means  a 
constant  and  minute  supervision,  and  the  English  system 
of  public  schools,  which  is  certainly  not  the  most  fitted  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  sin,  or  to  foster  any  very 
dehcate  scrupulosity  of  feeling ;  but  is  intended,  and  [lupu- 
larly  supposal  to  secure,  the  healthy  expansion  of  every 
variety  of  capacity.^  We  find  it  in  the  widely  diflerent 
attitudes  which  good  men  in  difierent  periods  have 
adopted  towards  religious  opinions,  which  they  believe 
to  be  &lse;  some  like  the  reformers  refusing  to  parti- 
cipate in  any  superstitious  service,  or  to  withhold  on  any 
occasion,  or  at  any  cost,  their  protest  a<xainst  what  they 
regarded  as  a  ho,  others,  like  most  ancient,  and  some 
modern  philosophers  and  politicians,  combining  the  most 
absolute  personal  incredulity,  with  an  assiduous  observance 
of  superstitious  rites,  and  strongly  censuring  those  who 
^  disturbed  delusions  whidi  are  useful  or  consolatory  to 
tKe  people,  while  a  third  class  silently,  but  without  pro- 
test, withdraw  themselves  firom  the  observances,  and 
desire  that  their  opinions  should  have  a  free  expression 
in  literature ;  but  at  the  same  time  discourage  all  prose- 
lytising efforts  to  force  them  rudely  <^n  unprepared  minds. 
We  find  it  in  the  frequent  couiiicts  between  the  pohtical 
economist  and  the  Catholic  priest  on  the  subject  of  early 
marriages*  the  former  opposing  them  on  the  ground  that 

•  There  is  still  in  exj?t<"nce  onp  PXJimple  of  a  frovprnment  nmliinp'  it  a 
main  object  to  preyent  sin — that  of  the  priests  at  Kome — and  no  one,  1 
'  thitik,  who  fiowpuM  Rome  wiUi  Um  othsr  gxeat  cities  of  Italj  can  quaa* 
tioo  ito  supMiptity  io,  at  leMt,  mum  tmn  of  Tiituo.  But  tlie  voy  aptMn 
of  '  paternal  government/  which  diminishes  the  number  of  glaring  ainiy 
enuhea  the  whnle  political  aad  intellectual  developmeat  of  the  people* 
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it  is  an  essential  condition  of  material  well-being  that  the 
standard  of  ooiAfart  should  not  be  depressed,  the  latter 
advocating  them  on  the  ground  that  the  postponement 
of  maniages,  ihroi^h  prudential  motives,  by  any  huge 
body  of  men,  b  the  fertile  mother  of  sin.  We  find  it 
most  conspicuously  in  the  marked  diversities  of  tolerance 
manifested  in  diilcreiit  commimlties  towards  amn^«ements 
which  may  in  themselves  be  perfectly  innocent,  but  wliicli 
prove  the  sources  or  the  occasions  of  vice.  The  Scotch 
puritans  probably  represent  one  extreme,  the  Parisian 
society  of  the  empire  the  other,  while  the  podtion  of 
average  Englishmen  is  perhi^  equidistant  between  them. 
Yet  this  difference,  great  as  it  is,  is  a  difference  not  of 
principle,  but  of  degree.  No  puritan  seriously  desires 
to  suppress  every  clan  gatliering,  every  highland  game 
which  may  have  occasional  an  isolated  fit  of  dmnken- 
ness,  though  he  may  be  unable  to  show  that  it  has  per- 
vented  any  am  tliat  would  otherwise  have  been  com- 
mitted. No  Frenchman  will  question  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  demoralisation  which  ^ould  not  be 
tolerated,  however  great  the  enjoyment  that  accompanies 
it.  Yet  the  one  dwells  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
moral,  the  o^er  upon  the  attractive,  nature  of  a  spectade 
Between  these  there  are  numerous  gradations,  which  are 
shown  in  frequent  disputes  about  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  racecuui  sc,  the  ball,  the  theatre,  and  the  concert. 
Where  tlien,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  hy 
what  rule  can  the  point  be  determined  at  which  an  amuse- 
ment becomes  vitiated  by  the  evil  of  its  consequences  ? 

To  these  questions  the  intuitive  moralist  is  obliged 
to  answer,  that  such  a  line  cannot  be  drawn,  that 
such  a  rule  does  not  exist  The  colours  of  our  moral 
nature  are  rarely  separated  by  the  sluiip  lines  of  our 
vocabulary.    They  fade  and  blend  into  one  another  so 
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imperceptibly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  a  precise  point 
of  transition.  The  end  of  man  is  the  full  development 
of  his  being  in  that  symmetry  and  proportion  'which 
nature  has  assigned  it,  and  such  a  development  implies 
that  the  supreme,  the  piedominant  motive  of  his  life, 
should  be  moral.  K  in  any  society  or  in<Undual  this  as- 
cendency does  not  exist,  that  sockty  or  that  individual 
is  in  a  diseased  and  abnormal  condition.  But  the 
superiority  of  the  moral  part  of  our  nature,  though  un- 
questionable, is  indefinite  not  infinite,  and  the  prevailing 
standard  is  not  at  all  times  the  same.  The  moralist  can 
only  lay  down  general  principles.  Individual  feeling  or  the 
general  sentiment  of  society  must  draw  the  application. 

The  vagueness  that  on  such  questions  confessedly  hangs 
over  the  intuitive  theory,  has  always  been  insisted  upon 
by  members  of  the  opposite  school,  who  *  in  the  greatest 
happiness  principle '  claim  to  possess  a  definite  foniuilary, 
enablin<T  them  to  draw  boldiv  tlie  frontier  line  between 
the  lawful  and  the  illicit,  and  to  remove  moral  disputes 
from  the  domain  of  feeling  to  that  of  demonstration.  But 
this  claim,  which  forms  the  great  attraction  of  the  uti- 
litarian school,  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  one  of  the  grossest 
of  impostures.  We  compare  with  accuracy  and  confi* 
dence  the  value  of  the  most  various  material  commodi* 
tics,  for  we  mean  by  this  term,  exchangeable  value,  and 
we  liave  a  common  measure  of  exchange.  But  we  seek 
in  vam  for  such  a  measure  enabling  us  to  compare  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  utility  or  happiness.  Thus,  to  take  a 
very  familiar  example,  the  question  may  be  proposed, 
whether  excursbn  truns  fiom  a  country  district  to  a 
seaport  town  produce  more  good  than  evil,  whether  a 
man  governed  by  moral  principles  eihould  encourage  or 
oppose  them.  They  give  innocent  and  healthy  enjoyment 
to  many  thousands,  they  enlarge  in  some  de«^ree  the 
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range  of  their  ideas,  they  can  liardly  be  said  to  prevent 
any  sin  that  would  otherwise  have  been  committed,  they 
give  rise  to  many  cases  of  drunkenness,  each  of  which, 
according  to  the  theological  doctrine  ve  have  reviewed, 
shotdd  be  deemed  a  more  dreadful  calamity  than  the 
earthquake  of  Lisbon,  or  a  visitation  of  the  cholera, 
but  which  have  not  usually  any  lasting  terrestrial  effects  ; 
they  also  oiLen  produce  a  measure,  and  often  no  small 
measure,  of  more  serious  vice,  and  it  is  probable  tlint 
hundreds  of  women  may  trace  their  first  fall  to  the 
excursion  train.  We  have  here  a  number  of  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  the  first  being  intellectual  and  physical, 
and  the  second  moral.  Nearly  all  moralists  would  ac- 
knowledge that  a  few  instances  of  immorality  would  not 
prevent  the  excursion  train  being,  on  ^e  whole,  a  good 
thing.  All  would  acknowledge  that  very  numerous  in- 
stances would  more  than  counterbalance  its  advantages. 
The  intuitive  moralist  confesses  that  he  is  unable  to  draw 
a  precise  line,  showing  where  the  moral  evils  outweigh 
the  physical  benefits.  In  what  possible  respect  the  in- 
troduction  of  Benthamite  formularies  improves  the  matter, 
I  am  unable  to  understand.  No  utilitarian  would  reduce 
the  question  to  one  of  simple  majority,  or  would  have 
the  cynicism  to  balance  the  ruin  of  one  woman  by  the 
day's  enjoyment  of  another.  The  impossibility  of  draw- 
inp-.  in  such  cases,  a  distinct  line  of  division,  is  no  ar^ni- 
mtnt  against  the  intuitive  moralist,  for  that  impossibility 
is  shared  to  the  full  extent  by  his  rival. 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  two  kinds  of  interest  with 
which  utiUtarian  moralists  are  concerned,  the  private 
interest  which  they  believe  to  be  the  motive,  and  the 
public  interest  which  they  believe  to  be  the  end,  of  all 
virtue.  With  reference  to  the  first,  tlie  intuitive  moralist 
denies  that  a  sclfiiih  act  can  be  a  virtuous  or  meritorious 
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one.  If  a  maa  when  about  to  commit  a  theft,  became 
suddenly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a  pdiceman,  and 
through  fear  of  arrest  and  punishment  were  to  abstain  from 
the  act  he  would  othowise  have  oonrndtted,  this  absti- 
nence would  not  appear  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  to  possess 
any  moral  value,  and  if  he  were  determined  partly  by 
conscientious  motives,  and  partly  by  fear,  tlie  presence  of 
the  latter  element  would,  in  pioportion  to  its  strength, 
detract  from  his  merit.  But  although  selfish  considera- 
tions are  distinctly  opposed  to  virtuous  ones,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  imagine  they  can  never  ultimately  have  a 
purely  moral  influence.  In  the  first  place,  a  well-ordered 
system  of  threats  and  punishments  marks  out  the  path 
virtue  with  a  distinctness  of  definition  it  could  scarcely 
have  otherwise  attained.  In  the  next  place,  it  often 
}iap|>L'iis  that  when  the  mind  is  swayed  by  a  cunilict  of 
nioLive^,  the  expectntinii  of  reward  or  punishment  will  so 
reinforce  or  support  the  virtuous  motives,  as  to  secure 
their  victory,  and  as  every  triumph  of  these  motives  in- 
creases their  strength  and  weakeos  the  opposing  prin- 
ciplcsy  a  step  will  thus  have  been  made  towards  moral 
perfection,  which  will  render  more  probable  the  future 
triumph  of  unassisted  virtue. 

With  reference  to  the  interests  of  society,  there  are 
two  dislinct  assertions  to  be  made.  The  fii"st  is,  that 
although  the  pursuit  of  public  interest  is  imdoubtedly  one 
form  of  virtue^  it  does  not  include  all  virtue,  or  in  other 
words,  that  there  are  forms  of  virtue  which,  even  if 
beneficial  to  mankind,  do  not  become  virtuous  on  that 
account,  but  have  an  intrinsic  excellenoe  which  is  not 
proportioned  to  or  dependent  on  their  utility.  The  second 
is,  that  there  may  occiisionally  arise  considerations  of 
extreme  and  overwhelming  utihty,  that  may  justify  a 
sacrifice  of  these  virtues.   This  sacrifice  may  be  made  in 
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Tarious  ways,  as  when  a  man  undertakes  an  enterprise 
which  is  in  itself  perfectiy  innooent,  but  which  in  addi- 
tion to  its  great  material  advantages  wUl,  as  he  well 
knows,  piodoee  ft  certain  meumie  of  crime,  or  when 
abstauiiDg  from  a  protest  he  tacitly  countenances  beliefs 
which  he  considers  untrue,  because  he  regards  them  as 
transcendently  useful ;  or  a^^aiii,  when,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  uuder  circumstances  of  great  urjiency,  he  utters 
a  direct  falsehood,  as,  for  example,  when  by  such  means 
alone  he  could  save  the  life  of  an  innocent  man.^  But 
the  fact,  that  in  these  cases,  considerations  of  extreme 
utility  are  suffered  to  overrido  considerations  of  mora- 
lity»  is  in  no  degree  inoonastent  with  the  £icts,  that  the 
latter  differ  in  kind  from  the  former,  that  they  are  of  - a 
higher  nature,  and  that  they  may  supply  adequate  and 
legitimate  motives  of  action  not  only  distinct  from,  but 
even  in  opposition  to  utility.  Gold  and  silver  are  diflerent 
metals.  Gold  is  more  valuable  than  silver;  yet  a  very 
smaU  quantity  of  gold  may  be  advantageously  exchanged 
for  a  very  large  quantity  of  silver. 

The  last  class  of  objections  to  the  theory  of  natural 
moral  perceptions  whidi  it  is  necessaiy  for  me  to  notice^ 
arises  from  a  very  mischievous  equivocation  in  the  word 
natural.^   The  term  natural  man  is  sometimes  regarded 

*  The  following  passage,  thougli  rather  TagttO  and  rhetorical^  is  not  tmim- 

pressive :  '  Oui,  dit  Jacobi,  jc  mentirais  comme  Desdemona  niourante,  je 
trotnperais  conin»  ■  (  >rf  quoad  il  veut  niourir  n  la  place  de  Pylade,  j'assaa- 
sinerais  cotntuu  I  imuicon,  je  serais  parjure  corame  £paniinoudaa  et  Jean  de 
Witt,  je  me  d^teRninenda  an  auicide  ooinxne  Caton,  jo  eaiaia  aanril^ 

comme  David;  car  j'ai  la  certitude  en  moi-nicme  qu'en  pavdonnaat 4 ces 

fautes  suivaiit  In  lettro  riiomrae  pxerce  It*  droit  soiivcrain  que  la  majesty 
de  son  vUv  lui  confC'ie  ;  il  appose  le  scuau  de  .-^n  divine  nature  sur  la  grace 
qu'il  accorUe.' — Barchuu  dc  Ptuboea,  Uitt.  de  la  JHiiios.  aikttuuide,  tome  L 
p.  206. 

'  This  equivocation  seems  to  me  to  lie  i  t  the  root  of  the  famous  dis- 
pute wluilier  man  is  hy  nature  a  social  lifinj.--,  or  wlicthcT,  ns  IloW^es 
arexredi  the  state  o£  nature  is  a  state  of  war.  Few  persons  who  have 
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as  flynonymous  with  man  in  his  primitive  or  barbarous 
Gonditioii,  and  sometimes  as  expressing  all  in  a  civilised 
man  that  is  due  to  nature  as  distinguished  fix>m  artificial 
habits  or  acquirements.   This  equivocation  is  especially 

dangerous,  because  it  implies  one  of  the  most  extravagant 
excesses  to  which  the  sensational  philosophy  could  be 
pushed;  the  notion  that  the  diflorencc  between  a  savage 
and  a  civilised  man  is  simply  a  difference  of  acquisition, 
and  not  at  all  a  difference  of  development.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  notion,  those  who  deny  original  moral 
distinctions  have  ransacked  the  accounts  of  travellers  for 
examples  of  savages  who  appeared  destitute  of  moral 
sentiments,  and  liave  adduced  them  as  conchisive  evidence 
of  their  position.  Now  it  is  I  think  abuiRluntly  evident 
that  these  narratives  are  usuall}"  exceedingly  untrust- 
wortliy.  They  have  been  in  most  rases  collected  by  un- 
critical and  unphilosophical  travellers,  who  knew  little 
of  the  language  and  stUl  less  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
people  they  described,  whose  means  of  information  were 
acquired  in  simply  traversing  the  country,  who  were 
more  struck  by  moral  paradox  than  by  unostentatious 
virtue,  who  were  proverbially  addicted  to  embellishing 
and  exaggerating  the  singularities  they  witnessed,  and 
who  very  rarely  investigated  their  origin.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  French  moralists  of  the  last 
century,  who  insisted  most  strongly  on  this  species  of 
evidence,  were  also  the  dupes  of  one  of  the  most  curious 
delusions  in  the  whole  compass  of  literary  history.  Those 
unflinching  sceptics  who  claimed  to  be  the  true  disciples  of 
the  apostle  who  believed  nothing  that  he  had  not  touched, 

obsemd  the  neoit  light  thrown  tm  the  inrimitiTe  conditiaiiof  inaB|  will  que*- 

tion  that  it  was  that  of  savage  life,  aud  fewer  still  will  question  that  this  is 
ft  ""titl*'  of  war.  On  the  otlier  hnnd,  it  h,  I  think,  rqiinlly  c.'rtiiiii  that  man 
necessarily  becomes  a  oociul  being  in  exact  proportion  to  the  developaient 
ot  the  capcdtieB  of  bis  nature. 
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and  whose  relentless  criticism  played  mik  withering  ef- 
fect on  all  the  holiest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  on  all 
the  tenets  of  traditional  creeds»had  discovered  one  happy 
land  where  the  ideal  had  ceased  to  be  a  dream.  They 

could  point  to  one  people  whose  pure  ajid  rational 
morality,  purged  from  all  the  clouds  of  bigotiy  and 
enthusiasm,  shone  with  an  almost  dazzling  splendour 
above  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  Europe.  Voltaire 
forgot  to  gibe,  and  Helvetius  kindled  into  enthusiasm, 
when  China  and  the  Chinese  rose  before  their  minds, 
and  to  this  semi-barbarous  nation  they  habitually  attri- 
buted maxims  of  conduct  that  neither  Boman  nor  Chris- 
tian virtue  had  ever  realised. 

But  putting  aside  these  consideration?,  and  assuming 
the  fidelity  of  the  pictures  of  savage  life  upon  -which  these 
writers  rely,  they  fail  to  prove  the  point  for  which  they 
are  adduced.  The  moralists  I  am  defending,  assert  that 
we  possess  a  natural  power  of  distinguishing  between  the 
higher  and  lower  parts  of  our  nature.  But  the  eye  of 
the  mind  like  the  ^e  of  the  body  may  be  closed.  Koral 
and  rational  faculties  maybe  alike  dormant,  and  they  will 
certainly  be  so  if  men  are  wholly  immersed  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  senses.  Man  is  like  a  plant,  •which  requires 
a  favourable  soil  for  the  full  expansion  -<^)f  its  natural 
or  innate  powers.^   Yet  those  powers  both  rational  and 

*  The  <Uilaiic(ioB  beiwewt  mnate  faculties  eToIred  by  experience  and 
innate  ideas  independent  of  experience,  and  tlie  analog-y  between  the  ex- 

pan.^tnn  of  tho  former  nud  that  of  the  bud  into  tlio  flowtT  has  been  very 
happily  trtiited  by  Keid.  {On  the  Arfive  Powa-n,  e:vsay  iii.  ch.  viii.  p.  4.) 
Professor  Sedgwick,  critici«»ing  Locke's  ui.tiou  of  the  soul  being  oiigioolly 
like  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  very  beautifully  EHy<» :  '  Naked  man  comes  from 
his  mother  8  womb,  endowed  with  Umbs  and  senses  indeed  well  fitted  to 
the  material  world,  yet  powerlf*,^  from  want  nf  us? ;  nrd  as  for  kinnvL  tlrie, 
his  soul  is  one  unvaried  blank  ;  yet  has  tliis  blank  b.  »  n  already  touclK*!  by 
a  celestial  hand,  and  when  plunged  in  the  colours  which  surround  il,  it 
takes  not  its  tinge  &om  aeddent  bat  design,  and  comes  fortli  coTered  with  a 
gliniotts  patten.'  {Om  the  Btudim  0/  ike  Umvenifyf  p.  64.)   Leibniti  says. 
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moral  are  there,  aad  when  quickened  into  action,  each 
will  discharge  ita  appointed  functions.  If  it  could  be 
proved  that  there  are  savages  who  are  absolutely  destitute 
of  the  progressive  energy  which  distinguishes  reason 
from  instinct  and  of  the  moral  aspiration  which  consti- 
tutes virtue,  this  would  not  prove  that  rational  or  moral 
faculties  form  no  part  of  their  natura  If  you  could 
show  that  there  is  a  stage  of  barbarism  in  which  man 
know^,  feels  and  does  nothing  that  might  not  be  known, 
felt  and  done  by  an  ape,  you  would  not  have  reduced  ' 
him  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  There  would  still  be  this 
broad  distmction  between  them.  The  one  possesses  a 
capacity  for  development,  which  the  other  does  not 
possess.  Under  favourable  circumstances  the  savage  will 
become  a  reasoning,  progressive,  and  moral  man.  Under 
no  cir*jiun stances  can  a  similar  transformation  be  effected 
in  the  ape.  Xt  may  be  as  diihcult  to  detect  the  oakleaf 
in  the  acorn  as  in  the  stone.  Yet  the  acorn  may  be  con- 
verted into  an  oaL  The  stone  will  always  continue  to  be 
a  stone.^ 

*  L  esprit  n'est  point  unc  talil-'  rase.  11  est  tout  plein  de  caracterea  quo  la 
gensatioa  ue  peut  que  dtcuuvrir  et  mettre  cn  lumi^re  an  lieu  de  lea  y  im- 
primer.  Je  me  mis  aenri  de  U  compmuKm  d'uoe  pieire  de  nuurlne  qui  ft 

des  veines  plutot  que  d*«ne  piene  de  marbre  tout  imio.  .  .  .  S'il  y  avait 
dans  la  pierre  des  Teinesquimarquassent  la  flgun?  d'llercule  prt'foriibh'nifnt 
^  d'autrps  ligure?,  ....  Ilercule  y  semit  comnie  inn«  en  quelque  fa^on, 
quoiqu'il  faUut  du  travail  pour  d<5couvrir  ces  veines.' — Critique  de  rEuai  but 

^  The  argument  egunefc  the  intuitive  moralists  derived  from  savage  life 

■was  employed  at  fome  lenglli  '  y  Lt)cke.  Paley  then  adopted  it,  t  aking 
a  history  of  base  ingratitude  related  by  Valprius  ^faximus,  and  asking 
■whether  a  t^avage  would,  view  it  with  disapprubaiiou  {Moral  FhU.  book  i. 
eh.  6.)  Dttgald  Stewart  {AeUm  and  Marat  Pnpenf  toL  t  pp.  29(^231) 
and  other  imters  have  very  fully  answered  this,  but  the  same  objection 
has  been  revived  in  another  form  by  ^Ir.  Austin,  who  supposes  (Lccttnm  on 
Jnn'/ipnulc)wc,  vol.  i.  pp.  ^2-8-})  a  savage  who  tirst  meets  a  hunter  carrying 
a  dead  duer,  l>ilk  the  hunter  and  steals  the  deer,  and  id  afterwards  himself 
aBMiled  by  another  hunter  whom  he  kille.  If  r.  Auatia  eake  whether 
the  aavage  would  peroeire  A  moral  difference  between  Iheee  two  acta  of 
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The  farming  pages  irill,  I  trust,  have  exhibited  -with 
auffident  deamess  the  nature  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  moral  philosophy — ^the  school  which  proceeds  from  the 
primitive  truth  that  all  men  desire  hapj)inei5s,  and  en- 
duavouio  i>ut  of  this  principle  to  evolve  all  ethical  doc- 
trines, and  the  school  which  traces  our  moral  pystems 
to  an  intuitive  perception  that  certain  parts  of  our  nature 
are  higher  or  better  than  others.  The  subdivisions  of 
each  system  are,  as  we  have  seen,  very  numerous,  the 
degrees  of  their  approximation  or  diveigence  of  their 
subtlety  and  refinement  are  extremely  various ;  but  yet 
from  liie  earliest  days  of  philosophy  some  traces  of  this 
duality  may  be  detected.  The  prominence  of  each  school 
may  be  regarded  as  a  mental  phenomenon  duo  in  a  great 
measure  to  predi-pi  )>ltions  resulting  from  certain  con- 
ditions  of  society,  and  producing  certain  efiects  which  it 
is  the  province  of  the  historian  to  trace. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  dificrence  concerning  the  origin 
of  our  moral  conceptions  forms  part  <^  the  very  mudi 
wider  metaphysical  question,  whether  our  ideas  are  de- 
rived exclu^vely  from  sensation  or  whether  they  spring 
in  part  from  the  mind  itself.  The  latter  thcx)ry  in  an- 
tiquity was  chiefly  represented  by  the  Platonic  dur  ti  ifie 
of  pre-existence,  which  rested  on  the  conviction  that  tlie 
mind  has  the  power  of  drawing  from  its  own  depths 
certain  conceptions  or  ideas  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  any  post-natal  experience,  and  must  therefore,  it  was 
said,  have  been  acquired  in  a  previous  existence.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  took  the  form  of  a  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas.   But  though  this  theory  in  the  form  in 

homicide  P  Certainly  not.  In  this  early  stage  of  deTelopmonf,  tbc  !«avn*ro 
rccognisM  a  dutj  of  jnstice  and  humanity  to  the  members  of  his  tribe, 
bat  to  no  one  beyond  this  circle.  He  is  in  a  '  state  of  war '  with  tbe  foreign 
^mter.  He  ]im  a  light  to  lull  tha  himtflr  ami  the  hvaler  an  equal  xight  to 
hUlhiin. 
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which  it  was  professed  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and 
assailed  by  Locke  has  almost  disappeared,  the  doctrine 
that  we  possess  certain  faculties  which  by  their  own 

expansion,  and  not  by  the  reception  of  notions  from 
without,  are  not  only  capable  of,  but  must  ueccssdrily 
attain,  certain  ideas,  as  the  bud  must  uecessarily  expand 
into  its  own  specific  flower,  still  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  world  of  speculation,  From  some  passages 
in  his  Essay,  it  appears  that  Locke  himself  had  a  confused 
perception  of  this  distinction,^  which  was  by  no  means 
unknown  to  pre^ous  writers,  and  after  the  pnbHcation  of 
the  pliilosopliy  of  Locke  it  was  cletu'ly  exhibited  both  by 
Shaftesbury  and  Leibnitz,  and  incidentally  noticed  by 
Berkeley  long  bcf(3re  Kant  established  his  distinction 
between  the  form  and  the  matter  of  our  knowledge, 
between  ideas  which  are  received  a  priori  and  ideas  which 
are  received  a  pastmori.  The  existence  or  non-existence 
of  this  source  of  ideas  forms  the  basis  of  the  opposition 
between  the  inductive  philosophy  of  England  and  the 
French  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  ceuLuiy  uii  the  one 
hand,  and  the  German  and  Scotch  philosophies,  as  well  as 
the  French  eclecticism  of  the  nineteenth  century  upon  the 
Other.  The  tendency  of  the  first  school  is  to  restrict  as  far 

*  Everyone  who  is  ncquftinted  with  nietaphjaica  knows  that  there  has 
been  an  almotit  endles.s  controversy  about  I^otke's  meaning  on  tliis  point. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Locke,  like  mo^t  greaX  originators  of  thought, 
and  indeed  mora  tiian  most,  often  fkiled  to  perceiTe  the  ultimate  oonae- 
queneee  of  his  principles,  and  perUy  fhiough  aome  conftMdoD  of  thought| 
and  partly  through  unhappiness  of  expression,  has  Itft  pnssnfjes  involving 
the  concIn?jons  of  both  echoob.  A««  a  matter  of  liistury  tlie  i-en^iunl  school 
of  Condiliac  grew  professedly  out  of  his  philosophy.  In  defence  of  the 
l^timaey  of  the  pfoceas  by  which  these  writen  erolTed  fheir  eonelu* 
aiona  from  the  premises  of  Locke,  the  reader  may  consult  the  wej  able 
lectures  of  M.  Cou!?iii  on  L<H'l\e.  Tlic  <:»ther  side  has  been  treated,  among 
others,  by  Dugfthl  Stewart  in  his  7>fw;^i/io«,  by  Professor  Webb  in  his 
JutfiUdmlUm  uf  Locke,  and  by  Mr.  liogers  in  an  euay  reprinted  i^om  the 
EOnhuryh  Bgmm, 
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as  possible  the  active  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  to 
aggrandise  as  &r  as  possible  the  empire  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. The  other  school  dwells  especially  on  the 
instinctive  side  of  our  nature,  and  maintains  tlie  existence 
of  certain  intuitions  of  the  reason,  certain  categories  or 
original  conceptions,  which  are  presupposed  in  all  our 
reasonings  and  cannot  be  resolved  into  sensations.  The 
boast  of  the  first  school  is  that  its  searching  analysis  leaves 
no  mental  phenomenon  unresolved,  and  its  attraction  is 
the  extreme  simplicity  it  can  attain.  The  second  school 
mullipliee  faculties  or  original  principles,  concentrates  its 
attention  mainly  npon  the  nature  ui  our  understanding, 
and  asserts  vei y  strongly  the  initiative  force  both  of  our 
will  and  of  our  intellect 

We  find  this  connection  between  a  philosophy  based 
upon  the  and  a  morali^  founded  upon  utility  from 
the  earliest  times.  AristoUe  was  distinguished  among 
the  ancients  for  the  emphasis  with  which  he  dwelt  upon 
the  utility  of  virtue,  and  it  was  from  the  writings  of  Ari- 
stotle that  the  schoohnen  derived  the  famous  formul  iry 
whicli  has  become  the  motto  of  the  school  of  Locke. 
Locke  himself  devoted  especial  research  to  the  refutation 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  natural  moral  sense,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  overthrow  by  a  catalogue  of  immoral  prac- 
tices that  exist  among  savages^  and  the  hesitation  he 
occafflonally  exhibited  in  his  moral  doctrine  corresponds 
not  unfaithfully  to  the  obscurity  thrown  over  his  meta- 
physics by  the  admission  of  reflecliuji  as  a  source  of 
ideas.  If  his  opponent  Leilinitz  made  pleasure  the  object 
of  moral  action,  it  was  only  that  refined  pleasure  which 
is  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  happiness  of 
others.  When,  however,  CJondiUac  and  his  followers,  re- 
moving reflection  from  the  position  Locke  had  assigned 
it,  reduced  the  philosophy  of  sensation  to  its  simplest 
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expression,  and  when  the  Scotch  and  German  wiiters 
elaborated  the  principles  of  the  oppo^te  school,  the  moral 
tendendes  of  both  were  iadtq>utably  manifested.  Eveiy- 
where  the  philosophy  of  sensation  was  accompanied  bj 
the  morals  of  interest,  and  the  ideal  philosophy,  by  an 
assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  inoral  faculty,  and  every 
influence  that  has  aflected  the  prevaihng  theory  concern- 
ing I  l  ie  orifjin  of  our  ideas,  has  exercised  a  corresponding 
iniiueuce  upon  the  theories  of  ethics. 

The  great  movement  of  modem  tifaought,  of  which 
Bacon  was  at  once  the  highest  represaitative  and  one  of 
the  chief  agents,  has  been  truly  said  to  exhibit  a  striking 
lesemUuiee.  aiid  at  the  ttune  time  a  «tri^ 
the  movement  of  ancient  thought,  which  was  effected 
chiefly  by  the  genius  of  Socrates.  In  the  luune  of  utiHty, 
Socrates  diverted  the  intellect  of  aiiliciuity  from  the  fan- 
tastic cosmogonies  witli  which  it  had  long  been  occupied, 
to  the  study  of  the  moral  nature  of  man.  In  the  name  of 
the  same  utility  Bacon  laboured  to  diTert  the  modem 
intellect  firom  the  idle  metaphysical  speculations  of  the 
*  schoolmen  to  natural  science,  to  which  newly  discovered 
instraments  of  research,  liis  own  sounder  method,  and  a 
cluster  of  splendid  intellects,  soon  gave  an  unprecedented 
impulse.  To  the  indirtct  influence  of  this  movement,, 
perhaps,  even  more  than  to  the  direct  teaching  of  Gas- 
sendi  and  Locke,  may  be  ascribed  the  great  ascendency  of 
sensational  philosophy  among  modem  nations,  and  it  is 
also  connected  with  some  of  the  most  unportant  di£fisr- 
ences  between  ancient  and  modem  history.  Among  the 
ancients  the  human  mind  was  chiefly  directed  to  phi* 
losophical  sjjeculations,  in  which  the  law  seems  to  be 
perpetual  oscillation,  while  among  the  moderns  it  has 
rather  tended  towards  physical  science,  in  which  the 
law  is  perpetual  progress.   Katlonal  power,  and  in  most 
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cases  even  national  independence,  implied  among  tho 
ancients  the  constant  energy  of  high  intellectual  or  moral 
qualities.  When  the  heroism  or  the  genius  of  the  people 
had  xelazed,  when  an  enervating  philosophy  or  the  lassi- 
tude that  often  accompanies  civilisation  arrived,  the  whole 
edifice  speedily  tottered,  the  sceptre  was  transferred  to 
another  state,  aud  tlie  same  liistory  was  elsewhere  repro- 
duced. A  great  nation  bequeathed  hideed  to  its  suc- 
cessors works  of  transcendent  beauty  in  art  and  lite- 
rature, philosophies  that  could  avail  only  when  tlie  mind 
had  risen  to  th^  level,  examples  that  might  stimulate 
the  herdsm  of  an  aspiring  people,  warnings  that  might 
sometimes  arrest  it  on  the  path  of  ruin.  But  all  these 
acted  only  throu^j  li  the  mind.  In  modem  times,  on  the 
other  Jiand,  if  we  put  aside  rehgious  influences,  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  superiority  of  civilised  men  are  to 
be  found  in  inventions  which  when  once  discovered  can 
never  pass  away,  and  the  effects  of  which  are  in  conse- 
quence in  a  great  measure  removed  from  the  fluctuations 
of  moral  life.  The  causes  which  most  disturbed  or  acce- 
lerated the  normal  progress  of  society  in  antiquity  were 
the  appearance  of  great  men,  in  modern  times  they  have 
been  the  appearance  of  great  iuventions.  Printing  han 
secured  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  past,  and  fur- 
nished a  sure  guarantee  of  future  progress.  Gunpowder 
and  mihtary  machinery  have  rendered  the  triumph  of 
barbarians  impossible;  Steam  has  united  nations  in  the 
closest  bonds.  Innumerable  mechanical  contrivances  have 
given  a  decisive  preponderance  to  that  industrial  element 
which  lias  coloured  all  tlie  developments  of  our  civilisa- 
tion. The  leading  characteristics  of  modem  societies  arc 
in  consequence  marked  out  much  more  by  the  triumphs 
of  inventive  skill  than  by  the  sustained  energy  of  moral 
causes. 
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Now  it  will  appear  evident,  I  think,  to  those  who 
reflect  carefully  upon  their  own  minds,  and  upon  the 
course  of  history,  tliat  these  three  tilings,  the  study  of 
physical  science,  inventlTO  skill,  and  industrial  enteipriset 
are  connected  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  in  any  nation 
there  is  a  long-sustained  tendency  towards  one,  the  others 
will  speedily  follow.  This  connection  is  partly  that  of 
cause  and  effect,  for  success  in  cither  of  these  branches 
facilitates  success  in  the  others,  a  knowledge  of  natural 
laws  being  the  basis  of  many  of  the  most  important  in- 
ventions, and  being  itself  acquired  by  the  aid  of  instru- 
ments of  research,  while  industry  is  manifestly  indebted 
to  both.  But  besides  this  connection,  there  is  a  connection 
of  congruity.  The  same  cast  or  habit  of  thought  developes 
itself  in  these  three  forms.  They  all  represent  the  natinral 
tendencies  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  practical  as 
opposed  to  the  theoretical  mind,  of  tlie  inductive  or  ex- 
perimental as  o})poscd  to  tlie  deductive  or  ideal,  of  the 
cautious  and  the  plodding  as  opposed  to  the  imaginative 
and  the  ambitions,  of  the  mind  that  tends  naturally  to 
matter  as  opposed  to  that  which  dwells  naturally  on 
ideas.  Among  the  ancients,  the  aversion  to  physical 
science,  which  the  belief  in  the  capricious  divine  govm- 
meiit  of  all  natural  phenomena,  and  the  aversion  to 
uidiistrial  enterprise  which  slavery  produced,  conspired 
to  favour  the  philo«ophical  tendency,  while  amonc^  the 
moderns  physical  science  and  industrialism  continually 
react  upon  one  another. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  intellectual  t^- 
dencies  of  modem  times  are  far  superior  to  those  of  an- 
tiquity, both  in  respect  to  the  material  prosperity  they 
effect,  and  to  the  uninterrupted  progress  they  secure. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is.  T  tliink,  equally  unquestion- 
able that  this  superiority  is  purchased  by  the  sacrifice 
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of  something  of  dignity  and  elevation  of  character.  It 
is  when  the  cultivation  of  mental  and  moral  qualities 
is  deemed  the  primary  object,  when  the  mind  and  its 
interests  are  most  xemoved  from  the  things  of  sense,  tliat 
great  cfaaiftcters  are  most  frequent,  and  the  standard  of 
heroism  is  most  high.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  law 
of  congruity  is  supreme.  The  mind  that  is  concentrated 
most  oil  ilio  ])roperties  of  matter,  is  predisposed  to  derive 
all  ideas  from  the  senses,  while  that  which  dwells  naturally 
upon  its  own  operations  inclines  to  an  ideal  philosophy, 
and  the  prevailiDg  system  of  morals  depends  upon  the 
distinction. 

In  the  nest  place,  we  may  obsenre  that  the  practical 
consequences,  as  &r  as  etitiics  are  concerned,*  of  the 
opposition  between  the  two  great  schools  of  morals,  are 

not  so  great  iis  might  be  iuierred  from  the  intellectual 
chasm  that  separates  them.  Moralists  grow  up  under 
the  influence  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  society,  and 
experience  all  the  common  feehngs  of  other  men.  What- 
ever theory  of  the  genesb  of  morals  they  may  form,  they 
CQDunonly  recognise  as  right  the  broad  moral  principles  of 
the  world,  and  they  endeavour — ^though  I  have  attempted 
to  show  not  always  successfully — ^to  prove  that  these  prin- 
ciples maybe  accounted  for  and  justified  by  their  systi^ui. 
The  great  practical  difTerence  between  the  schools  lies 
not  in  the  diflerence  of  the  virtues  they  inculcate,  but  in 
the  different  degrees  of  prominence  they  assign  to  each, 
in  the  diflerent  casts  of  mind  they  represent  and  promote. 
As  Adam  Smith  observed,  a  system  like  that  of  the 
Stoics,  which  makes  self-control  the  ideal  of  excellence,  is 

s  I  make  tlilt  qvalifieatioQ,  becftuae  I  belkre  tiiat  the  denial  of  a  moral 
nature  in  man  capaUa  of  pameiTuig  the  dutinction  between  duty  and 
interest,  nnd  tbpi  rirrhtful  gupremacv  of  t}i9  loniiar,  ia  both  philoaopbicaUy 
and  nctuallj  aubvenive  of  natural  theology. 
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'Cspedally  fevourable  to  the  heroic  qualities,  a  system  fiko 

that  of  llutcheson,  which  resolves  virtue  into  benevolence, 
to  the  amiable  quaHties,  and  utilitarian  systems  to  the 
industrial  virtues.  A  society  in  which  any  one  of  these 
three  forms  of  moral  excellence  is  especially  promiueuty 
has  a  natural  teadeacy  towanls  the  coiresponding  theozy 
of  ethics ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  theory,  when  formed, 
reacts  upon  and  strengthens  the  moral  tendenqf  that 
elicited  it  The  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics  can  each  daim 
a  great  historical  fact  in  then*  favour.  When  every  other 
Greek  school  modified  or  abandoned  the  teacluug  of  its 
founder,  the  discipks  of  Epicurus  at  Athens  preserved 
tlieir  hereditary  fliitli  unsullied  and  unchanged.^  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Itomau  empire,  almost  eveiy  great 
character,  almost  every  effort  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
emanated  &om  the  ranks  of  stoicism,  while  Epicurean- 
ism was  continually  identified  with  corruption  and  with 
tyranny.  The  intuitive  school,  not  ha^ang  a  clear  and 
simple  external  standard,  has  often  proved  somewhat 
liable  to  assimilate  with  superstition  and  mysticism,  to 
become  fantastic,  unreasonijig,  and  unpractical,  while  the 
prominence  accorded  to  interest,  and  tlie  constant  inter- 
vention of  calculation  in  utilitarian  systems,  have  a 
tendency  to  depress  the  ideal,  and  give  a  sordid  and  un- 

*  See  Ibo  forcible  passage  in  the  life  of  Epicurus  bj  Diogenes  Laertius. 
So  Maddntoth :  *  It  is  ittBurktble  that,  whilt,  of  the  three  profowow  who 

Mt  in  the  Porch  from  Zeno  to  Poaidoiisua^  every  one  either  softened  or 
exfip-grernted  the  doctrines  of  hi.•^  prcflo(vs.'>or,  and  wliilo  tlif  lir  nntiful  nni 
reverend  philosophy  of  Plato  had  in  his  own  Academy  degenerated  into  a 
scepticism  which  did  not  spare  morality  itself,  the  system  of  Epicurus 
remained  without  change;  his  diaciples  oontinued  for  ages  to  ahow  per- 
acMul  honour  to  his  memory  in  a  aannDer  which  may  seem  xmaccountable 
ainonjB^  those  wlio  wprc  tanglit  tnensure  propriety  by  fi  mlmlaiion  of 
palpable  and  outward  u^sefuiness.' — UiMertatim  Mt  Mhical  P}iilo&)phy,  p.  80, 
ed.  1680.   See,  too,  Teonemann  (Mmmd  it  la  thSotophief  ed.  Cousi% 

toiMi.p.sn). 
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heroic  ply  to  the  character.  The  first,  dwelliiig  on  the 
moral  initiative,  elevates  the  tone  and  standard  of  life. 
The  seoond,  zevealing  the  influence  of  Burrounding  cir-< 
omistaiices  upon  character,  leads  to  the  most  important 
piactkal  xefoims.^  Each  school  has  thus  pioved  in  some 
aenae  at  once  the  corrective  and  the  complement  of  the 
other.  Each,  when  pushed  to  its  extreme  results,  produces 
eviLs  vvliich  necessitate  tlie  reappearance  of  its  rival. 

IlavinK  now  considered  at  some  len^tli  tlie  nature  and 
tendencies  of  the  theories  accordinu;  to  whieh  men  test 
and  classify  tlieir  moral  feelings,  we  may  pass  to  an 
examination  of  the  process  according  to  which  these 
feelings  are  developed,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  causes 
that  lead  sodeties  to  elevate  their  moral  standard  and 
determine  their  preference  of  some  particular  kinds  of 
virtues.  The  observations  I  have  to  offer  on  this  subject 
will  be  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  character,  but  they 
will  all,  I  tiLii^t,  tend  to  show  the  nature  of  the  clianges 
which  constitute  moral  history,  and  they  will  furnish  us 
with  some  general  principles  which  may  be  appUed  in 
detail  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  in  proportion  to  the  hi^ 
oiganisation  of  society,  the  amiable  and  the  social  virtues 
vrill  be  cultivated  at  the  ei^ense  of  the  heroic  and  the 

'  Th}}"  p.jr.  the  magnificent  chapters  of  H^  lrrtiua  on  the  moral  effects  of 
deiipotism,  form  one  of  the  best  modem  contributions  to  political  ctliica. 
Wa  hate  a  curious  illustratioQ  of  the  emphasis  with  which  this  school 
dwells  on  tiie  inonl  importance  of  imtitatioiui  in  «  memoir  of  M.  De  Tt«^, 
Om  the  begt  Plan  of  National  Education,  which  appeared  first  towards  tJlO 
clo?e  of  the  French  Tlevolutlon,  nnd  was  reprintt'd  duritip'  tlio  Tie-itiTntinn. 
The  author,  who  was  one  of  tlie  most  distinguished  of  the  disei[>k'S  of 
Condillac,  ai^ed  that  the  most  efiicient  of  all  wajs  of  educating  a  people 
if,  tbo  eetebliebnent  of  b  good  sjretem  of  pdHco,  for  the  constant  inodslion 
of  the  idea"  of  rrlnio  nnd  punishment  in  the  minds  of  tiie  masses  is  the 
one  t  fTt-ctiml  method  of  creating  moral  habiti^  ivhidi  will  continue  to  net 
when  the  fear  of  punishment  is  remoTed. 
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ascetic.  A  courageous  endurance  of  suffering  is  probably 
the  first  form  of  liuman  virtue,  the  one  conspicuous 
instance  in  savage  Hfe  of  a  course  of  conduct  opposed 
to  natural  impulses,  and  pursued  through  a  belief  that  it 
is  liiglier  or  nobler  than  the  opposite.  In  a  disturbed* 
disorganised  and  warlike  society,  acts  of  great  coniage 
and  great  endurance  are  very  frequent,  and  determine 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  course  of  events  ;  but  iu 
proportion  to  the  organisation  of  communities  the  occa- 
sions for  their  display,  and  their  influence  when  dis- 
played, are  alike  restricted.  Besides  this  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  civilisation,  the  innumerable  inyentious  designed 
to  promote  comfort  and  diminish  pain,  set  the  current 
of  flodety  in  a  direction  a]t<^ether  ^flerent  from  heroism 
and  somewhat  emasculate,  tliough  they  refine  and  soften, 
the  character.  Asceticism  again — ^including  under  this 
term,  not  merely  the  monastic  S}'stcm,  but  also  all  efforts 
to  withdraw  from  the  world  in  order  to  cultivate  a  high 
d^ree  of  sanctity-^belongs  naturally  to  a  sodefy  which 
18  somewhat  rude,  and  in  which  isolation  is  iiequent  and 
easy.  When  men  become  united  in  very  dose  bonds  of 
co-operation,  when  industrial  enterprise  becomes  very 
ardent,  and  the  prevailing  impulse  is  strongly  towards 
niulcilal  wealth  and  luxurious  enjoyments,  virtue  is 
regarded  chiefly  or  solely  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of 
sodety,  and  this  tendency  is  still  further  strengthened  by 
the  educational  influence  of  legislation,  wliich  imprints 
moral  distinctions  very  deeply  on  the  mind,  but  at  the 
same  time  accustoms  men  to  measure  them  solely  by  an 
external  and  utilitarian  standard^  The  first  table  of  the 

'  A  modt  momentouB  ioteUectual  revolutioa  la  at  preseut  uking  place  in 
fogbmd.  Th«  aaoendni^  in  litorarj  and  philcaophictl  qucfltioiw  wbkh 
iMlonged  to  the  writers  of  booln  u  manifMtly  paadog  to  a  very  gveat  degree  to 
mUy  and  even  daily  pftpen^  which  hava  long  been  aupienM  in  politics, 
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law  gives  way  to  the  second.  Good  is  not  loved  for 
itself,  but  as  the  means  to  an  end.  All  that  virtue  which 
is  required  to  form  upright  and  benevolent  men  is  in  tlie 
highest  degree  useful  to  society,  but  the  qualities  which 
constitute  a  saintly  or  spiritual  character  as  distinguished 
from  one  that  is  simply  moral  and  amiable,  have  not 
the  same  direct^  onifoim  and  manifest  tendency  to  the 
promodon  of  happiness,  and  they  are  accordingly  un- 
deiTulued.^  In  savage  life  the  animal  nature  bein*'  su- 
premo,  these  higher  qunlities  are  unknown.  In  a  very 
elaborate  material  civilisation  the  prevailing  atmosphere 
is  not  favourable  either  to  their  production  or  tlieir 
appreciation.  Tlieir  place  has  usually  been  in  an  interme- 
diate stage. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  virtues  that  are 
the  natural  product  of  a  cultivated  society.  In- 
dependently of  all  local  and  special  circumstances  the 

transition  of  men  from  a  barbarous  or  semi-civilised  to 
a  highly  organised  state  necessarily  brings  with  it  the 

•nd  lisre  begun  witbin  ilM  kit  ten  jMn  qritemelieally  to  tn«t  eUiioftl  lad 

pbilosopliicnl  questions.  From  their  immense  circulation,  their  incontestable 
nbility  and  the  power  tlif  v  possess  of  continimllj'  rtitorfttiti;;  their  distinctive 
doctrines,  lix>ra  the  iiupatwuce,  txio,  o£  iong  and  elaborate  writings,  which 
iiew.'-|)ap«>ra  geneiiito  in  the  public,  it  hu  cone  to  pass  that  theie  periodieele 
exercise  probably  n  greater  influence  than  any  other  productions  of  the  day, 
in  forming  the  ways  of  thinking  of  ordinaiy  educated  Englbhraen.  Tlie 
mnny  consequences,  good  and  evil,  of  this  change  it  will  bo  the  duty  of  future 
litvrur^  Imtorians  to  trace,  but  there  is  one  which  is,  I  think,  much  felt  in 
the  tifhefe  of  etUes.  An  important  e^et  of  theee  jonnala  baa  been  to 
•voice  a  very  large  amount  of  literary  talent  in  the  lawyer  class.  Men 
whose  professional  duties  would  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  write  long 
book.',  are  quite  cnpiiblo  of  treating  philosophical  subjects  in  the  forui  of 
short  essiiyg,  and  hiive  in  fact  bea)me  the  chief  writers  in  those  periodical. 
There  haa  never,  1  think,  bdbro,  been  a  time  irhen  lawyers  oocu]^  mdi 
an  important  literety  position  as  at  present,  or  when  legal  ways  of  thinking  had 
no  nrent  nu  influence  over  English  philosophy  ;  and  this  £nct  has  been  emi- 
neiitly  favourable  to  the  progress  of  utilitarianism. 

*  1  here  are  some  good  remarks  on  ih'iA  point  in  the  very  striking  chaptet 
oo  the  preerat  eondition  of  Chnstianlty  in  Wilberfoice**  i^uttfiVa/  flew. 
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destruction  or  abridgment  of  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
'revenge,  by  the  transfer  of  the  office  of  punishment  from 
the  wronged  person  to  a  passionless  tribunal  appointed 
by  Mdety  j'  a  growing  substitution  of  pidfic  for  warlike 
occapations,  ihe  introduction  of  refined  and  mteUeetnal 
tastes  which  gradually  displace  amusements  that  derive 
.  their  zest  from  their  barbarity,  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
ties  of  connection  between  all  classes  and  nations,  and 
above  all,  the  strengthening  of  the  imacrination  by  intellec- 
tual culture.  This  last  faculty,  considered  as  the  power 
of  realisation^  forms  the  chief  tie  between  onr  moral  and 
intellectual  natures.  In  order  to  pity  sufiering  we  must 
realise  it,  and  the  intensity  of  our  compassion  is  visually  and 
chiefly  proportioned  to  the  vividness  of  our  realisation.' 
The  most  frightful  catastrophe  in  South  America,  an  earth- 
quake, a  sliipwrcck,  or  a  battle,  will  elicit  less  coinpassioii 
than  the  death  of  a  single  individual  who  has  been  brought 
prominently  before  our  eyes.  To  this  cause  must  be 
ascribed  the  extraordinary  measure  of  compassion  usually 
bestowed  upon  a  con^cuous  condemned  criminal,  the 
afl^tion  and  enthusiasm  that  centre  upon  sovereigns,  and 
many  of  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  our  historical  judg- 
ments. The  recollection  of  some  Isolatcx^l  act  of  niagna- 
iiiniity  displayed  by  Alexander  or  Caesar  moves  us  more 
than  the  thought  of  the  30,000  Thcbans  whom  the  Mace- 
donian sold  as  slaves,  of  the  2,000  prisoners  he  cruciEed 
at  Tyre,  of  the  1,100,000  men  on  whose  corpses  the  Eoman 
roseto&me.  Wniptin  the  pal^windmg-^eet  of' general 

'  I  say  tiPtJally  proportione«l ,  becfrnw  it  h,  I  Ix'Hctc,  possible  for  men  to 
realise  intensely  suffering,  and  to  derive  pleasure  from  that  very  fact.  T 
is  especially  the  case  with  vindictive  cruelty,  but  it  it  not,  I  think,  altogether 
confiiwd  to  that  sphen.  Thit  question  we  shall  heve  occasion  to  examina 
when  discMiing  the  plndiatoriul  sIkiws.  Mo^t  cnieltj^  howerery  springi 
firom  caUonsnea^  which  i»  simply  dulne*  of  imaguaation. 
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terms  the  greatest  tragedies  of  history  evoke  no  vivid 
images  in  our  minds,  and  it  is  only  by  a  great  effort  of 
genius  that  an  historian  can  galvanise  them  into  life.  The 
irritation  dispL  }  ed  by  the  captive  of  St.  Helena  in  his 

bickerings  with  liis  gaoler  affects  most  men  more  than  the 
tliought  of  the  nameless  thousands  ulniiu  liis  insatiable 
egotism  liad  Imrried  to  the  grave.  Such  is  tlic  frailty  of 
our  natuie  that  we  are  more  moved  by  the  teai*s  of  some 
captive  princess,  by  some  trifling  biographical  incident 
that  has  floated  down  the  stream  of  history,  than  by  the 
sorrows  of  all  the  countless  multitudes  who  perished  be- 
neath the  sword  of  a  Tamerlane,  a  Bajazet,  or  a  Zenglus 
Khan. 

If  our  benevolent  feelings  arc  thus  the  slaves  of  our 
imaginations,  if  an  act  of  realisation  is  a  necessary  ante- 
cedent and  concliiion  of  compassion,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
influence  that  augmr  nts  the  range  and  power  of  this 
realising  &culty  is  favourable  to  the  amiable  virtues^ 
and  it  is  equally  evident  that  education  has  in  the  highest 
degree  this  effect  To  an  uneducated  man  all  classes, 
nations,  modes  of  thought  and  existence  foreign  to  his 
own  are  unrealised,  while  every  increase  of  knowledge 
brings  with  it  an  increase  of  insiglit,  and  tlierefore  of 
sympathy.  But  the  addition  to  his  knowledge  is  the 
suiaiiest  part  of  tliis  change.  The  rcahsiiig  faculty  is  itself 
intensified.  Every  book .  he  reads,  every  intellectual 
exercise  in  which  be  engages,  accustoms  him  to  rise 
above  the  objects  immediately  present  to  hss  senses,  to 
extend  his  reaJisations  into  new  spheres^  and  reproduce  m 
his  imagination  the  thoughts,  feehngs,  and  characters  of 
others,  with  a  vividness  inconceivable  to  tlie  savage. 
Hence,  in  a  great  degree,  the  tact  Avith  which  a  relined 
mind  learns  to  discriminate  and  adapt  itself  to  the  must 
delicate  shades  of  feeling,  and  hence  too  the  sensitive 
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humanity  with  wiiich,  ia  proportion  to  their  civihsatioo, 
men  realise  and  recoil  from  crdelty. 

We  have  here»  however,  an  important  distinction  to 
draw.  Under  the  name  of  cruelty  are  comprised  two 
kinds  of  vice,  altogether  different  in  their  causes  and  m 
most  of  their  consequences.  (There  is  a  cruelty  which 
springs  from  callousness  and  brutality,  and  there  is  the 
cnielty  of  vindictivencss.  The  first  belongs  chiefly  to 
hard,  dull,  and  somewhat  lethargic  characters,  it  appears 
most  frequently  in  strong  and  conquering  nations  and 
in  temperate  climates,  and  it  is  due  in  a  veiy  great  degree 
to  defective  realisation.  The  second  is  rather  a  femi* 
nine  attribute^  it  is  usually  displayed  in  oppressed  and 
suffering  communities,  in  passionate  natures,  and  in  hot 
climates.  Great  viudictivcness  is  often  united  with  great 
tenderness,  and  great  callousness  with  great  magnani- 
mity, but  a  vindictive  nature  i.s  rarely  magnanimous,  and 
a  brutal  nature  is  still  more  rarely  tender.  The  ancient 
Bomans  exhibited  a  remarkable  combination  of  great  cal- 
lousness and  great  magnanimity,  while  by  a  curious 
contrast  the  modem  Italian  character  vei^  manifestly 
towards  the  oppodte  combination.  Both  forms  of  cruelty 
are,  if  I  mistake  not,  diminished  with  advancing  civilisa- 
tion, but  by  different  causes  and  in  difTorcnt  degrees. 
Callous  cruelty  disappears  before  the  scnsiti\  eiu  of  a 
cuhivated  imagination.  Vindictive  cruelty  is  diminished 
by  the  substitution  of  a  penal  system  for  private  revenge. 

The  same  intellectual  culture  that  fiicUitates  the  reali- 
sation of  suffering,  and  therefore  produces  compassion, 
fecilitates  also  the  realisation  of  character  and  opinions, 
and  therefore  produces  charity.  The  great  majority  of 
uncharitable  judgments  in  the  world  may  be  traced  to  a 
deficiency  of  imagination.  The  chief  cause  of  sect.irian 
animosity,  is  the  incapacity  of  most  men  to  conceive  iius- 
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tile  systems  in  the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  their 
adherents^  and  to  enter  into  the  enthuaiasm  they  inspire. 
The  acquisition  of  this  power  of  intellectual  sympatliy 
is  a  common  accompaniment  of  a  large  and  cultivated 
mind,  and  wherever  it  exists,  it  assuages  the  rancour  of 
controversy.  The  severity  of  our  judgment  of  criminals 
is  also  usually  excessive,  because  the  imagination  finds 
it  more  easy  to  realise  an  action  than  a  state  of  mind. 
Any  one  can  conceive  a  fit  of  drunkenness  or  a  deed  of 
yiolence,  but  few  persons  who  are  by  nature  Yeiy  sober 
or  very  calm  can  conceive  the  natural  disposition  that 
predisposes  to  it.  A  good  man  brought  up  among  all  the 
associations  of  virtue  reads  of  some  horrible  crime,  his 
imagination  exhausts  itself  in  depicting  its  circumstances, 
and  he  then  estimates  the  guilt  of  the  criminal,  by  asking 
himself}  *  How  guilty  should  /  be,  were  I  to  perpetrate 
sttdi  an  act  ? '  To  realise  with  any  adequacy  the  force  of 
a  passion  we  have  never  experienced,  to  conceive  a  type 
of  character  radically  diflferent  from  our  own,  above  all,  to 
form  aiiy  just  appreciiition  of  the  lawlessness  and  obtuse- 
ness  of  moral  temperament,  inevitably  p;cn orated  by  a 
vicious  education,  requires  a  power  of  imagination  which 
is  among  the  rarest  of  human  endowments.  Even  in 
judging  our  own  conduct,  this  feebleness  of  imagination  is 
sometimes  shown,  and  an  old  man  recalliog  the  foolish 
actions,  but  having  lost  the  power  of  realismg  the  feelings, 
of  his  youth,  may  be  very  unjust  to  his  own  past.  That 
whicli  iiuikes  it  so  difficult  for  a  niaii  of  strong  viciuus  pas- 
sions to  i]iil)Mv()m  himself  to  a  naturally  virtuous  man,  is 
not  so  much  the  virtue  as  the  ignorance  of  the  latter.  It 
is  the  conviction  that  he  cannot  possibly  understand  the 
force  of  a  passion  he  has  never  fdt  That  which  alone 
renders  tolerable  to  the  mind  the  thought  of  judgment 
by  an  all-pure  Being,  is  the  union  of  the  attribute  of 
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omniscience  with  that  of  purity,  for  perfect  knowledge  im- 
plies a  perfect  power  of  realisation.  Tlie  further  our  analysis 
extends,  and  the  more  our  reaUdug  &culties  are  cultivated, 
the  more  sensible  we  become  of  the  influence  of  dmim- 

stances  both  upon  character  and  upon  opinions,  and  of  the 
exaggerations  of  our  first  estimates  of  moral  inequahtics. 
Strong  antipailncs  are  thus  gmdually  softened  down.  Men 
gain  much  in  charity,  but  they  lose  something  in  zeaL 

We  may  push,  I  think,  this  vein  of  thought  one  step 
farther.  Our  imagination,  which  governs  our  affections, 
is  in  its  earlier  and  feebler  stages  wholly  unable  to 
grasp  ideas,  except  in  a  personified  and  concrete  form, 
and  the  power  of  rising  to  abstractions  is  one  of  the  best 
measui-es  of  intellectual  progress.  Tlie  beginning  of 
writing  is  the  hieroglyphic  or  symbolical  picture,  the.  be- 
^nning  of  worship  is  fetishism  or  idolatry,  the  beginning 
of  eloquence  is  pictorial,  sensuous,  and  metaphorical,  the 
beginuing  of  philosophy  is  the  mydi.  The  imagination 
in  its  first  stages  concentrates  itself  on  individuals ;  gnir 
dually  by  an  effort  of  abstraction  it  rises  to  an  institution 
or  well-defined  organisation;  it  is  only  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced stage  that  it  can  grasp  a  moral  or  intellectual 
principle.  Loyalty,  patriotism,  and  attachment  to  a  cos- 
mopolitan cause  are  therefore  three  forms  of  moral  en* 
thuaiasm  respectively  apj^x^riate  to  three  successive  stages 
of  mental  progress,  and  they  have^  I  think,  a  certain 
analogy  to  idolatrous  worship,  church  feeling,  and  moral 
culture,  which  are  the  central  ideas  of  three  stages  of 
religious  history. 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  that  generalisations 
of  this  kind  can  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  a  general 
and  approximate  truth.  Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
moral  progress  is  like  that  of  the  lavns  of  climate.  We 
lay  down  general  rules  about  the  temperature  to  be 
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expected  as  we  approach  or  recede  from  the  equator,  and 
experience  shows  that  they  are  substantially  correct ;  but 
yet  an  elevated  plain,  or  a  chain  of  mountains,  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sen,  will  often  in  some  degree 
derange  our  calculations.  So,  too,  in  the  histoiy  of  moral 
changes,  innumerable  special  agencies,  such  as  religious  or 
political  institutions,  geographical  conditions,  traditions, 
antipathies,  and  aflinitiLS,  exercise  a  certain  retarding, 
accelerating,  or  defecting  iniiuence,  and  somewhat  modify 
the  normal  progress.  The  proposition  for  which  I  am 
contending  is  simply  that  there  is  such,  a  thing  as  a 
natural  history  of  morals,  a  defined  and  r^ular  order,  in 
which  our  moral  feelings  are  unfolded;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  are  certain  groups  of  virtues  which 
spring  spontaneously  out  of  the  circumstances  and  mental 
conditions  of  an  luicivilised  people,  and  that  there  are 
others  which  are  the  nonnal  and  appropriate  products  of 
civilisation.  The  virtues  of  uncivilised  men  arc  recog- 
nised as  virtues  by  civilised  men,  but  they  are  neither 
exhibited  in  the  same  perfection,  or  given  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  scale  of  duties.  Of  these  moral  changes  none 
are  more  obvious  than  the  gradual  decadence  of  heroism 
both  active  and  passive,  the  increase  of  compassion  and 
of  charity,  and  the  transition  frDm  the  enthusiasm  of 
loyalty  to  those  of  patriotism  and  liberty. 

Another  form  of  virtue  which  usually  increases  with 
civilisation  is  veracity,  a  term  which  must  ,be  regarded  as 
induduag  something  more  than  the  simple  avoidance  of 
direct  falsehood.  In  the  ordmary  intercourse  of  life  it  is 
readily  understood  that  a  man  is  oflending  against  truth, 
not  only  when  he  utters  a  deliberate  falsehood,  but  al^o 
when  in  Li.s  statement  of  a  ca^^e  he  suppresses  or  endea- 
vours to  conceal  essential  facts,  or  makes  positive  assertions 

without  having  conscientiously  verified  their  grounds. 
11 
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The  earliest  form  in  which  tlie  duty  of  veracity  is  en- 
forced is  probably  ttie  observauce  of  vows,  which  occupy 
a  position  of  milch  prominence  in  youthful  religions. 
With  the  subsequent  progress  of  civilisation,  we  £nd  the 
successive  inculcation  of  three  forms  of  veracity^  which 
may  be  termed  respectively  uidustrial,  political,  and  phi- 
losophical. By  the  first  I  understand  that  accuracy  of 
statement  or  fidehty  to  engagements  which  is  commonly 
meant  ^vhell  we  speak  of  a  trutliful  man.  Tliough  in 
some  cases  sustained  by  the  sti  oug  sense  of  honour  which 
accompanies  a  military  spirit,  this  form  of  veracity  is 
usually  the  special  virtue  of  an  industrial  nation,  for  al- 
though industrial  enterprise  affords  great  temptations  to 
deception,  mutual  confidence,  and  therefore  strict  truth- 
fulness, are  in  these  occupations  so  transoendently  im- 
portant that  they  acquire  in  the  minds  uf  men  a  value 
they  had  never  before  possessed.  Veracity  becomes 
the  first  virtue  in  the  moral  type,  and  no  character  is 
regarded  with  any  kind  of  approbation  in  which  it  is 
wanting.  It  is  made  more  than  any  other  the  test  dis- 
tinguishing a  good  from  a  bad  man.  We  accordin^y 
find  that  even  where  the  impositions  of  trade  are  very 
numerous,  the  supreme  excellence  of  veracity  is  cordially 
aduiiued  ill  theory,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  virtues  tliat 
every  man  aspiring  to  niorul  excellence  endeavuurs  to 
cultivate.  This  constitutes  probably  the  chief  moral 
superiority  of  nations  pervaded  by  a  strong  industrial 
spirit  over  nations  like  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
Irish,  among  whom  that  spirit  is  wanting.  The  usual 
characteristic  of  the  latter  nations  is  a  certain  laxity  or 
instability  of  character,  a  proncness  to  exaggeration,  a 
want  of  truthfulness  in  little  tilings,  an  infidelity  to  engage- 
ments from  wliich  an  Englishman,  educated  in  tlic  iiubits 
of  industrial  hfe,  readily  infers  a  complete  absence  of 
moral  principle.   But  a  lai^er  pliilosophy  and  a  deeper 
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experience  dispel  liis  emxr.   He  finds  that  where  ihe 

industrial  spirit  has  not  penetrated,  truthfulness  rarely 
occupies  in  the  pojjular  miod  the  same  relative  position 
in  tlic  catalogue  of  virtues.  It  is  not  reckoned  nmonp: 
the  fundamentals  of  morahty,  and  it  is  possible  and  even 
common  to  find  in  these  nations — what  would  be  scarcely 
possible  in  an  industrial  society — men  who  are  habitually 
dishonest  and  untruthful  in  small  things,  and  whose  lives 
are  nevertiheless  influenced  by  a  deep  religious  ieeling, 
and  adorned  by  the  conadstent  practice  of  some  of  the 
most  diflBcult  and  most  painful  virtues.  Trust  in  Provi- 
dence, content  and  resignation  in  extreme  poverty  and 
sufiering,  the  most  genuine  aniiubility  nnd  the  most  sincere 
readiness  to  assbt  their  brethren,  an  adherence  to  their 
religious  opinions  which  no  persecutions  and  no  bhbes  can 
shake,  a  capacity  for  heroic,  transcendent,  and  prolonged 
self-sacrifice^  may  be  found  in  some  nations  in  men  who 
are  habitual  liars  and  habitual  cheats. 

The  promotion  of  industrial  veradty  is  probably  the 
single  form  in  which  the  growth  of  manufactures  ex- 
ercises a  favourable  influence  upon  morals.  It  is  possible, 
however,  for  it  to  exist  in  great  perfection  witlioiit  any 
corresponding  growth  of  political  veracity,  or  in  other 
worda^  of  that  spirit  of  impartiality  which  in  matters 
of  controversy  desires  that  all  opinions,  arguments,  and 
&cts  should  be  fully  and  fidrly  stated.  This  habit  of 
what  is  commonly  termed  'fair  play'  is  especially  the 
charactmstic  of  free  communities,  and  it  is  pre-eminently 
fostered  by  political  life.  The  practice  of  debate  creates 
a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  suppressing  one  side  of  a  case, 
which  gradually  extends  through  all  forms  of  intellectual 
Bfe,  and  becomes  an  essential  element  in  the  national 
character.  But  beyond  all  this  there  is  a  still  higher 
form  of  intellectual  virtue.    By  enlarged  intellectual 
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culture,  eqtedallj  hy  philosophic  studies,  men  come  at 
last  to  pursue  truth  for  its  own  sake,  to  esteem  it  a  duty 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  party  spirit,  prejudices, 
and  passion,  and  through  love  of  truth  to  cultivate  a 
judicial  spirit  in  controversy.  They  aspire  to  the  in- 
tellect not  of  a  sectaiiaii  but  of  a  pliilosopher,  to  the 
intellect  not  of  a  partisan  but  of  a  statesman. 

Of  these  three  forms  of  a  truthful  spirit  the  two  last 
[  may  be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  a  highly  civilised 
^  sode^.    The  last  especially  can  hardly  be  attained  by 
.  any  but  a  cultivated  mind,  and  is  one  of  the  latest  flowers 
^  of  virtue  that  bloom  in  the  human  heart   The  growth 
however,  both  of  political  and  philosophical  veracity  has 
been  unnaturally  retarded  by  the  opposition  of  theolo- 
gians, who,  while  exercising  a  very  beneficial  influence  in 
-   many  spheres  of  morals,  have  in  this  proved  formidable 
adversaries  to  progress,  for  they  made  it  during  many 
centuries  a  main  object  to  suppress  all  writings  opposed 
to  their  views,  and  when  tliis  power  had  escaped  their 
grasp  they  proceeded  to  discourage  in  every  way  im* 
partiality  of  mind  and  ju  Jgiuent,  and  to  associate  it  with 
the  notion  of  sin. 

To  the  observations  I  luivu  ali  eady  made  concerning  the 
moral  effects  of  industrial  hfe,  I  shall  at  present  add  but 
two.  The  first  is  that  an  industrial  spirit  creates  two 
wholly  different  t3-pcs  of  character — a  thnfity  character  and 
a  q>eculating  character.  Both  types  grow  out  of  a  strong 
sense  of  the  value  and  a  strong  desire  for  the  attain- 
ment material  comforts,  but  they  are  profoundly 
different  both  in  their  virtues  and  their  vices.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  one  type  is  caution,  that  of  the 
other  enterprise.  Tluiliiuess  is  one  of  the  best  xc-i^iihiturs 
of  life.  It  produces  order,  sobrietr,  moderation,  self- 
resuaiut,  patient  industry,  and  uU  that  cost  of  virtues 
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wliicb  is  designated  by  the  tenn  respectability;  but 
it  has  also  a  tendeiur|r  to  foim  contracted  and  unge- 
nerous naturesi  incapable  of  enthusiasm  or  liyely  sym* 
pathy.   The  speculating  character/  on  the  other  hand, 

is  restless,  fiery,  Mad  uncertain,  veiy  liable  to  fall  into 
great  and  conspicuous  vices,  impatient  of  routine,  but 
by  no  means  unfavourable  to  strong  feelings,  to  great 
generosity  or  resolution.  Which  of  these  two  forms 
the  industrial  spirit  assumes  depends  upon  local  circum- 
stances. Thriiitineas  flourishes  chiefly  among  men  who  are 
placed  outside  the  great  stream  of  commerce,  and  in 
positions  where  wealth  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  slow 
and  steady  industry,  while  the  speculating  chamcter  is 
most  common  in  the  great  centres  of  enterprise  and  of 
wealth. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  remarked  that  industrial 
habits  bring  forethought  into  a  new  position  in  the 
moral  type.  In  early  stages  of  theological  belief,  men 
regarding  every  incident  that  happens  to  them  as  the 

result  of  a  special  divine  decree,  sometimes  esteem  it  a 
test  of  faith  and  a  form  of  duty  to  take  no  precautions 
for  tlie  future,  but  to  leave  qucbiions  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing to  Providential  interposition.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  an  industrial  civilisation,  prudent  forethought  is  re- 
garded not  simply  as  lawful,  but  as  a  duty,  and  a  duty  of 
the  very  highest  order.  A  good  man  of  the  industrial 
type  deems  it  a  duty  not  to  marry  till  he  has  ensured  the 
maintenance  of  a  possible  family ;  if  he  possesses  children, 
he  regulates  his  expenses  not  simply  by  the  relation 
of  his  income  to  his  immediate  wautsj,  but  with  a  con- 
stant view  to  the  education  of  his  sons,  to  the  portion- 
ing of  his  daughters,  to  the  future  necessities  and  careers 
of  each  member  of  his  family.  Constant  forethought 
is  the  guiding  principle  of  his  whole  life.   No  single 
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circumstance  is  regarded  as  a  better  test  of  tbc  civiliflotloii 
of  a  people  than  the  extent  to  which  it  is  difiiised  among 
them.  The  old  doctiine  virtually  disappean^  and  is  in* 
terpreted  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  we  should 

accept  witli  resignation  what  no  efforts  and  no  fore- 
thought could  avert. 

This  change  is  but  one  of  several  influences  which,  ns 
civilisation  advances,  diminish  the  spirit  of  reverence 
among  mankind.  Beverence  is  one  of  those  feelings 
which,  in  utihtarian  ^tems,  would  occupy  at  best  a 
very  ambiguous  position ;  for  it  is  extremely  questionable 
whether  the  great  evils  that  have  grown  out  of  it  in  the 
fonn  of  religious  superstition  and  political  servitude  have 
not  made  it  a  source  of  more  unhappinesa  than  liappiness. 
Yet,  liowever  doubtful  may  be  its  |X)sition  if  estimated 
by  its  bearing  on  happiness  and  on  progress,  there  are 
few  persons  who  are  not  conscious  that  no  character  can 
attain  a  supreme  degree  of  exceUcnce  in  which  a  reve- 
rential spirit  is  wanting.  Of  all  the  forms  of  moral  good- 
ness it  is  that  to  which  the  epithet  beautiful  may  be  most 
emphatically  applied.  Yet  the  habits  of  advancing  civili- 
sation are,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  the  whole  inimical  to  its 
growth.  For  reverence  grows  out  of  a  sense  of  constant 
dependence.  It  is  fostered  by  tliat  condition  of  religious 
thought  in  wliich  men  believe  that  each  incident  that 
befalis  them  is  directly  and  specially  ordained,  and  when 
every  event  is  therefore  frau^t  with  a  moral  import  It 
is  fostered  by  that  condition  of  scientific  knowledge  in 
wliich  every  portentous  natural  phenomenon  is  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  a  direct  divine  interposition,  and  awakens 
in  cou.-L<  ]uencrj  (  ui ntious  of  hunniity  and  of  awe.  It  is 
fostered  in  that  stage  of  political  life  when  loyalty  or 
reverence  for  the  sovereign  is  the  dominating  passion, 
when  an  aristocracy,  branching  forth  fsoai  the  throne, 
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spienids  habits  of  deference  and  sabordination  thnmgh 
every  village,  when  a  revolutionaiy,  a  democratic,  and 
a  sceptical  spirit  are  alike  unknown.  Every  great  change, 
either  of  belief  or  of  circumstances,  brings  with  it  a 
change  of  emotions.  The  self-assertion  of  hbertv,  the 
levelling  of  democracy,  the  dissecting-knifo  of  criticism, 
the  economical  revolutions  that  reduce  the  relations  of 
classes  to  simple  contracts,  the  agglomeration  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  facilities  of  locomotion  that  sever  so 
many  ancient  ties,  are  all  incompatible  with  the  type  of 
virtue  which  existed  before  the  power  of  tradition  was 
broken,  and  when  the  chastity  of  faith  was  yet  un- 
stained. Benevolence,  uprightness,  enterprise,  intellectual 
honesty,  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  hatred  of  superstition 
are  multiplying  around  us,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  that 
most  beautiful  character  of  the  past,  so  distmstM  of  self, 
and  so  tnistfiil  of  others,  so  rich  in  self-denial  and  modesty, 
so  simple,  so  earnest,  and  so  devout,  which  even  when, 
Ldon-like,  it  bestowed  its  affections  upon  a  doud,  made 
its  very  illusions  the  source  of  some  of  the  purest  virtues 
of  our  nature.  In  a  few  minds,  the  contemplation  of  the 
subhme  order  of  nature  produces  a  reverential  feeling, 
but  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind  it  is  an  incontest- 
able though  mournful  fact,  that  the  discovery  of  controlling 
and  unchanging  law  deprives  phenomena  of  their  moral 
significance,  and  nearly  all  the  social  and  political  spheres 
in  which  reverence  was  fostered  have  paraed  away.  Its 
most  beautiful  displays  are  not  in  nations  like  the  Ameri- 
cans or  the  modern  French,  who  have  thrown  themselves 
most  fully  into  the  tendencies  of  this  age,  but  ratlier  in 
secluded  regions  like  Styria  or  the  Tyrol.  Its  artistic 
eacpression  is  found  in  no  work  of  modem  genius,  but  in 
ihe  mediseval  cathedral,  which,  mellowed  but  not  impaired 
by  time,  still  gazes  on  us  in  its  deathless  beauty  through 
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the  centuries  of  the  past  A  superstitious  age,  like  every 
other  phase  of  human  history^  has  its  distinctive  virtues, 
which  must  necessarily  decline  before  a  new  stage  of  pro- 
gress can  be  attained. 

The  virtues  and  vices  growing  out  of  the  relation 
between  the  sexes  are  difficult  to  treat  in  general  terms, 
both  on  account  of  tlie  obvious  delicacy  of  the  subject, 
and  also  because  their  natural  history  is  extremely  ob- 
scured by  special  causes.  In  the  moral  evolutions  we 
have  as  yet  examined,  the  normal  influences  are  most 
powerful,  and  the  importance  of  deranging  and  modi- 
fying influences  is  altogether  subsidiary.  The  expansion 
of  our  aiiiiable  virtues,  the  decline  of  heroism  and  loyalty, 
and  tlie  'jnnvth  of  industrial  hal)its  spring  out  of  changes 
which  necessarily  take  place  under  almost  all  forms  of 
civilisation,^  and  the  broad  features  of  the  movement  are  ^ 
therefore  in  almost  all  nations  substantially  the  same. 
But  in  the  history  of  sensuality,  special  causes,  such  as 
slavery,  religious  doctrines  or  hws  affecting  marriage, 
have  been  the  most  powerful  agents.  The  immense 
changes  effected  in  this  field  by  the  Christian  religion 
I  shall  hereafter  examine.  In  tlie  present  cliapter  T  shall 
content  myself  with  two  or  three  very  general  remarks 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  vice,  and  to  the  efiect  of 
different  stages  of  civilisation  upon  its  progress. 

There  are,  I  conceive,  few  greater  fiillacies  than  are 
involved  in  the  method  so  popular  among  modem  writers 
of  judging  the  sensuality  of  a  nation  by  its  statistics  of  ille* 
gitimate  births.  Independently  of  the  obvious  defect  of 
this  method  in  excluding  simple  prostitution  from  our 
comparison,  it  altogether  ignores  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  illegitimate  births  arise  from  causes  totally 

'  The  prtactpal  exception  being  whera  slavery,  coexbUn^  viiHi  advanced 
eivtUaatioo,  ntwdA  or  pniveikU  the  grotrth  of  iodiictrial  habita* 
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difierent  fix^m  the  great  violence  of  sensual  pasBtons. 
Such,  for  ezan^Ie,  is  the  notion  prevailing  in  many 
country  districts  of  England,  that  the  mairiage  cere- 
mony has  a  retrospectiTe  virtue,  cancelling  previous 
immorality;  and  such  too  is  the  custom  so  general 
among  some  classes  on  tlie  Coutinent  of  forming  per- 
manent connoctions  vviihout  the  sanction  citlier  of  a 
legal  or  a  religious  ceremony.  However  deeply  such 
facts  may  be  reprehended  and  deplored,  it  would  be 
obviously  absurd  to  infer  from  them  that  the  nations 
in  which  th^  are  most  prominent  are  most  con- 
spicuous for  the  uncontrolled  violence  of  iheir  sensual 
passions.  In  Sweden,  which  long  lanlced  lowest  in  the 
moral  scale,  if  measured  by  the  number  of  illegitimate 
births,  the  chief  cause  appears  to  have  been  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  legislators  Burroimdcd  marriage.^  Even 
in  displays  of  actual  and  violent  passion,  there  are  dis- 
tinctions to  be  drawn  which  statistics  are  wholly  unable 
to  reach.  The  coarse,  conical,  and  ostentatious  sensuality 
whidi  forms  the  most  repulsive  feature  of  the  Frendi 
character,  the  dreamy,  languid,  and  sssthetical  sensuality 
of  the  Spaniard  or  the  Italian,  the  furtive  and  retiring 
sensuality  of  some  nortliern  nations,  tlioiigli  all  forms  of 
the  same  vice,  are  widely  different  feelings,  and  txticise 
widely  different  effects  upon  the  prevailing  disposition. 

In  addition  to  the  very  important  influence  upon 
public  morals  which  climate,  I  think,  undoubtedly  exer- 
cises in  stimulatiuff  or  allaying  the  passions,  it  has  a 
p<,weri«l  indiiect  ilLa  «pon^ 
tastes  of  women,  by  determining  the  prevalence  of  indoor 
or  out-of-door  life,  and  also  the  classes  among  whom  the 
gift  of  beauty  is  diffused.    In  northern  countries  the 

*  Sve  Mr.  Lain/s  Traced  m  Swetboi,  AdiniWoiitM  wiaidto  Ii*vd  % 
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prevailing  cast  of  beauty  depends  rather  on  colour  than 
on  form.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  freshnees  and  delicacy  of 
complexion  which  sevcFe  labour  and  constant  exposure 
necessarily  destroy,  and  which  is  therefore  rarely  found 

in  the  highest  perfectiott  among  the  very  poor.   But  the 

southern  type  is  essentially  deinocmtic.  The  fierce  rays 
of  the  Sim  only  mellow  and  mature  its  charnis.  Its  most 
perfect  examples  may  be  found  in  the  hovel  an  in  the 
palace,  and  the  effects  of  this  diffusion  of  beauty  may 
be  traced  both  in  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the 
people. 

It  is  probable  that  the  observance  of  this  form  of  virtue 

is  naturally  most  strict  in  a  rude  and  eemi-dvilised  but  not 

barbarous  people,  and  that  a  very  rclincd  civilisation  is 
not  often  favourable  to  its  gi'owth.  Sensuality  is  the  vice 
of  3'onn<j  men  and  of  old  nations.  A  languid  epicureanism 
is  the  normal  condition  of  nations  which  have  attained  a 
high  intellectual  or  social  civilisation,  but  which,  through 
pdUtical  causes^  have  no  adequate  sphere  for  the  exertion 
of  their  energies.  The  temptation  arising  from  the  great 
wealth  of  some,  and  from  the  feverish  longing  for  luxury 
and  exciting  pleasures  in  others,  which  exists  in  all  large 
to^vns,  has  been  peculiarly  iatal  to  female  virtue,  and  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  pubhc  amusements  of  civilis;itlon  is 
in  the  same  direction.  The  rude  combats  which  Ibrm  the 
chief  enjoyments  of  barbarians  produce  crualty.  The 
dramatic  and  artistic  tastes  and  the  social  habits  of  refined 
men  produce  sensuaUty..  Education  raises  many  poor 
women  to  a  stage  of  r^ement  that  makes  them  suitaUe 
companions  for  men  of  a  higher  rank,  and  not  suitable  for 
those  of  their  own.  Inda:>tiial  pursuits  have  indeed  a 
favourable  influence  in  promoting  habits  of  self-restraiut, 
and  especially  in  checking  the  licence  of  military  life,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  they  greatly  increase  temptation  by 
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enoounging  postponement  of  marriage,  and  m  coi^mttiii^ 
ties,  even  more  than  in  individuak»  mozal  inequalities  are 
much  more  due  to  differences  of  temptation  than  to  differ^ 
ences  of  self-restraint.     In  large  bodies  of  men  an  in- 

creaj^c  of  temptation  always  brings  with  it  an  increase, 
though  not  necessarily  a  proportionate  increase,  of  vice. 
Among  the  checks  on  excessive  multiplication,  the  hislon- 
cal  influence  of  voluntary  continence  has  been,  it  must  be 
feared,  very  small  Physical  and  moral  evils  have  alone 
be^  decisive,  and  as  these  form  the  two  opposite  weights, 
we  unhappily  veiy  frequently  find  that  the  diminution  of 
the  one  has  been  followed  by  the  increase  of  the  other. 
The  nearly  universal  custom  of  early  marriages  among 
the  Irish  peasantry  iias  alone  rendered  possible  that  high 
standard  of  female  chastity,  that  intense  and  jealous  sen- 
sitiveness respecting  female  honour,  for  which,  among  many 
failings  and  some  vices,  the  Irish  poor  have  long  been 
pre-eminent  in  Europe ;  but  these  veiy  mairiages  are  the 
most  conspicttous  proofe  of  the  national  improvidence, 
and  one  of  the  most  fetal  obstacles  to  industrial  pro- 
sperity.  Had  the  Irish  pLiisants  been  less  chaste,  they 
would  liave  been  more  prosperous.  Had  that  fearful 
famine,  which  in  the  present  centuiy  desolated  the  land, 
fallen  upon  a  people  who  thought  more  of  accumulating 
subsistence  than  of  avoiding  sin,  multitudes  might  now  be 
living  who  perished  by  literal  starvation  on  the  dreaiy 
hills  of  JAvumck  or  Skibbereen. 

The  example  of  Irdand  fbrnishes  us,  however,  with  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  influence 
of  a  mural  feeling  may  act  beyond  the  circumstances  that 
gave  it  birth.  There  is  no  fact  in  Irish  history  more 
singular  than  the  complete,  and,  I  believe,  unparalleled 
absence  among  the  Irish  priesthood  of  those  moral  scan- 
dals which  in  every  continental  country  occasionally  prove 
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the  danger  of  vows  of  celibacy.  The  unsuspected  purity 
of  the  Irish  priests  in  this  respect  is  the  more  remarkable^ 
because,  the  government  of  the  countiy  being  Protestant, 
there  is  no  special  inquisitorial  legislation  to  ensure  it, 
because  of  the  almost  unbounded  influence  of  the  clergy 
over  tlioir  parishioners,  and  also  because  if  any  just  cause 
of  suspicion  existed,  in  the  fierce  sectarianism  of  Irish 
public  opinion,  it  would  assuredly  be  magnified.  Con- 
siderations of  climate  are  quite  inadequate  to  explain  this 
&ct,  but  the  chief  cause  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  habit  of  manying  at  the  first  development  of  the 
passions  has  produced  among  the  Irish'  peasantcy,  from 
whom  the  priests  for  the  most  part  spring,  an  extremely 
strong  feeling  of  the  iniquity  of  irregular  sexual  indul- 
gence, which  retiiins  its  power  even  over  those  who  are 
bound  to  perpetual  celibacy. 

It  will  appear  evident  from  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, that  while  the  essential  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  is 
unaltered,  there  is  a  perpetual,  and  in  some  branches  an 
orderly  and  necessary  change,  as  society  advances,  both 
in  the  proportionate  value  attadied  to  different  virtues  in 
theoiy,  and  in  the  perfection  in  which  they  are  realised  in 
practice.  It  will  appear  too,  that  while  there  may  be  in 
societies  such  a  thing  as  moral  improvement^  there  is 
rarely  or  never,  on  a  laige  scale,  such  a  thing  as  luunixed 
improvement.  We  may  gain  more  than  we  loee^  but  we 
always  lose  something.  There  are  virtues  which  are  oon- 
tinufdly  dying  away  with  advancing  civilisation,  and  even 
the  lowest  stage  possesses  its  distinctive  excellence.  There 
is  no  spectacle  more  piteous  or  more  horrible  to  a  good 
man  than  that  of  an  oppressed  nationality  writhing  in 
anguish  bcneatli  a  tyrauts  yoke;  but  there  is  no  con- 
dition in  which  passionate,  unquestioning  self-sacrifice  and 
heroic  coiuage,  and  the  true  sentiment  of  fraternity  are 
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more  grandly  elicited,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  triumph 
of  liberty  iviU  in  these  forms  not  only  lessen  the  moml 
performances,  but  even  weaken  the  moral  capacities  of 
mankmd.  War  is  no  doubt  a  fearful  evil,  but  it  is  tbe 
seed-plot  of  magnammous  virtues,  which  in  a  pacific  age 
must  Avither  and  decay.  Even  tlie  LMmbliog-tablc  fustord 
among  its  more  skilful  votaries  a  kind  of  moral  nerve,  a 
capacity  for  bearing  losses  with  calmness,  and  controlhng 
the  force  of  the  desires,  which  is  scarcely  exhibited  in 
equal  perfection  in  any  other  sphere. 

There  is  still  so  great  a  divernty  of  civilisation  in 
existing  nations  that  traversing  tracts  of  space  is  almost 
hke  traversing  tracts  of  time,  for  it  brings  us  in  contact 
with  hving  representatives  of  nearly  every  phase  of  past 
civilisation.  But  these  differences  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing before  the  unparalleled  diliimon  and  aimpliidcation  of 
knowledge,  the  still  more  amazing  progress  in  means 
of  locomotion,  and  the  political  and  military  causes 
that  are  manifestly  converting  Europe  into  a  federation 
of  vast  centralised  and  democratic  States.  Even  to  those 
who  beUcve  tliat  the  leading  changes  are  on  the 
whole  beneficial,  there  is  much  that  is  melancholy  in 
this  revolution.  Those  small  States  which  will  soon 
have  disappeared  from  the  map  of  Europe,  besides  their 
vast  superiority  to  most  great  empires  in  financial  pro- 
sperity, in  the  material  well-being  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
in  many  cases  in  political  liberty,  pacific  tastes,  and 
intellectual  progress,  form  one  of  the  chief  refuges  of 
tliat  spirit  of  couteuL,  repose,  and  retrospective  reverence 
^vhl^h  pro-oniinently  wanting  in  modern  civilisation, 
and  their  security  is  in  every  age  one  of  the  least 
equivocal  measures  of  international  morality.  The  mon- 
astic system,  however  pernicious  when  enlarged  to  ex- 
cess^ has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  the 
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world  by  supplying  an  a^nm  especially  suited  to  a  certain 
type  of  duuracter;  and  that  vindictive  and  ahort-siglited 
revolution  wMdi  is  extirpating  it  from  Europe  is  destroy- 
ing one  of  the  best  correctives  of  the  excessive  industrial- 
ism of  our  age.  It  is  for  tlie  advantage  of  a  nation  that 
it  should  attain  the  most  advanced  existing  type  of 
progress,  but  it  is  cxtrLiiieiy  questionable  whether  it  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large  that  all 
nations  should  attain  the  same  type,  even  when  it  is  the 
most  advanced.  The  influence  of  very  various  drcum- 
Btances  is  absolutely  neeessaiy  to  perfect  moral  develop- 
m^t.  Hence,  one  of  the  great  political  advantages  of  claflS 
representation,  which  brings  \nthin  the  range  of  politics 
a  far  greater  variety  both  of  capacities  and  morui  qunhties 
than  can  he  exhibited  when  one  cl;i-^  has  an  exclusive 
or  overwhelmingly  preponderating  iutluence,  and  also  of 
heterogeneous  empires,  in  which  different  degrees  of 
civilisati<m  produce  different  kinds  of  excellence  which 
react  upon  and  complete  one  another.  In  the  rude  work 
of  India  and  Australia  a  type  of  character  is  formed 
which  England  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  now  made  will  be  sufficient, 
I  hope,  to  throw  some  light  upon  those  great  questions 
concerning  the  relations  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress 
which  have  attracted  in  late  yeai^s  so  large  an  amount  of 
attention.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  historian  of 
human  progress  should  concentrate  his  attention  exclu- 
sively on  the  intellectual  elements ;  for  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  moral  history,  morals  bemg  essentially  statioDaiy» 
and  the  rudest  barbarians  being  in  this  respect  as  ikr 
advanced  as  ourselves.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  I  have 
maintained  that  while  what  may  be  termed  the  primal  ele- 
ments of  morals  arc  unaltered,  there  is  a  perpetual  change 
in  the  standard  which  is  exacted,  and  also  in  tlie  relative 
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value  attached  to  particular  virtues,  and  that  these  changes 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  general 
history.  It  has  been  contended  by  other  writers,  that 
although  such  changes  do  take  place,  and  although  they 
plaj  an  extremely  great  part  in  the  world,  they  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  results  of  intellectual  causes,  changes 
in  knowledge  producing  changes  in  morals.    In  this  view, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  considerable  clement  of  truth, 
but  it  can  only,  I  think,  be  accepted  with  great  qualifi- 
cation.  It  is  one  of  the  plainest  of  facts  that  neither 
the  individuals  nor  the  ages  that  have  been  most  dis- 
tmguished  for  intellectual  achievements  have  been  most 
distinguished  for  moral  excellence,  and  that  a  high 
intellectual  and  material  civilisation  has  often  coexisted 
with  much  depravity.     In  some  respects  the  condi- 
tions of  intellectual  growth  are  not  favourable  to  nv  )ral 
growth.  The  agglomeration  of  men  in  great  cities — which 
are  always  the  centres  of  progress  and  enUghtenment — is 
one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  material  and  intel- 
lectual advance ;  but  great  towns  are  the  peculiar  seed-plots 
of  vice,  and  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  they 
produce  any  special  and  equivalent  efflorescence  of  virtues, 
for  even  the  social  virtues  are  probably  more  cultivated 
in  small  populations,  where  men  live  in  more  intimate 
relations.   Many  of  the  most  splendid  outbursts  of  moral 
enthusiasm  may  be  traced  to  an  overwhelming  force  of 
conviction  rarely  found  in  veiy  cultivated  minds,  which 
are  keenly  sensible  to  possibilities  of  error,  conflicting  argu- 
ments, and  qualifying  circumstances.   Civilisation  has  on 
the  whole  been  more  successful  in  repressing  crime  than^ 
in  repressing  vice.    It  is  very  favourable  to  the  gentler, 
charitable,  and  social  virtues,  and,  where  slavery  does  not 
exist,  to  the  industrial  virtues,  and  it  is  the  especial  nurse 
of  the  intellectual  virtues;  but  it  is  in  general  not  equally 
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fa%  oui  able  to  the  production  of  self-sacrifice,  enthusiasm, 
reverence,  or  chastity. 

The  moral  changes,  however,  which  are  effected  by  civi- 
lisation may  ultimately  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  intellectual 
causes,for  these  lie  at  the  root  of  tiie  whole  structure  of  civi- 
lised life.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  intdlectual  causes 
act  directly,  but  more  frequently  they  have  only  an  indi- 
rect influence,  producing  habits  of  life  which  in  their  turn 
produce  new  conceptions  of  duty.  The  morals  of  men  are 
more  governed  by  their  pursuits  tlian  by  their  opinions.  A 
type  of  virtue  is  first  formed  by  circumstances,  and  men 
aitenvards  make  it  the  model  upon  which  their  theories  are 
framed.  Thus  geographical  or  other  circumstances  that 
make  one  nation  military  and  anodier  industrial,  will  pro- 
duce in  each  a  realised  ^pe  of  excellence,  and  correspond- 
ing conceptions  about  the  relative  importance  of  different 
virtues  radically  different  from  those  which  are  produced 
in  the  other,  and  this  may  be  the  case  althou<rh  the 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  two  communities  is  sub- 
stantially equal. 

Having  discussed  these  questions  as  fully  as  the  nature 
of  my  subject  requires,  I  will  conclude  this  chapter  by 
noticing  a  few  very  prevalent  errors  in  the  moral  judg- 
ments of  history,  and  will  also  endeavour  to  elucidate 
some  important  consequences  that  may  be  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  muial  types. 

It  is  probable  that  the  moral  standard  of  most  men  is 
much  lower  in  political  judgments  than  in  private  mattei'S 
in  which  their  own  interests  are  concerned.  There  is 
nothing  more  common  than  for  men  who  in  private  life 
are  models  of  the  most  scrupulous  integrity  to  justify  or 
emise  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  political  dishonesty  and 
violence ;  and  we  should  be  altogether  mistaken  if  we 
argued  rigidly  from  such  approvals  to  the  general  moral 
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sentiment  of  those  wliu  utter  them.  Not  iinfrequently 
too,  by  a  curious  moral  paradox,  political  crimes  are 
dosely  connected  with  national  virtues.  A  people  who 
are  sabmissive,  gentle,  and  loyal,  fall  by  reason  of  these 
very  qualities  under  a  despotic  government ;  but  this  un- 
contioUed  power  has  never  &iled  to  eserdse  a  most 
permdous  influence  on  mlers,  and  their  numerous  acts 
of  rapacity  and  aggi'essioa  being  attributed  in  histor}- 
to  the  nation  they  represent,  the  national  character  is 
wholly  misinterpreted.^  There  are  also  particular  kinds 
both  of  virtue  and  of  vice  which  appear  prominently 
before  the  world,  while  others  of  at  least  equal  influence 
aUnost  escape  the  notice  of  history.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  sectarian  animoaties,  the  horrible  persecutions, 
the  blind  hatred  of  process,  the  ungenerous  support  of 
every  galling  disquahfication  and  restraint,  the  intense 
class  selfishness,  the  obstinateh'  protracted  defence  of 
every  intellectual  and  political  superstition,  the  childish 
but  whimsically  ferocious  quarrels  about  minute  dogmatic 
distinctions,  or  dresses,  or  candlesticks,  which  constitute 
together  the  main  features  of  ecclesiastical  hisfoiy,  might 
naturally  though  very  unjustly  lead  men  to  place  the 
ecclesiastical  type  in  almost  tlie  lowest  rank,  both  in- 
tellectually and  muraily.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  displays 
of  ecclesiastical  influence  which  stand  in  bold  relief  in 
the  pages  of  history.  The  civilising  and  moralising  in- 
fluence of  the  clergyman  in  his  parish,  the  simple,  un- 
ostentatious, unselfish  zeal  with  which  he  educates  the 
ignorant,  guides  the  eiiing,  comforts  the  sorrowing,  braves 
the  horrors  of  pestilence,  and  sheds  a  hallowing  influence 
over  the  dying  hour,  the  countless  ways  in  which,  in  his 
httle  sphere,  he  allays  evil  passions,  and  softens  manners, 

1  Thia  hM  been,  I  thiok^  MpeciaUy  the  caM  vith  tiie  Austmai. 
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and  elevates  and  purifies  those  around  him — all  these 
things,  thiiuL^Ii  very  evident  to  tlie  detailed  observer,  do 
'  not  stand  out  in  the  same  vivid  prominence  in  historical 
records,  and  are  oontLnually  foigottea  by  bistoriaiiB.  It 
is  always  hazardous  to  argue  from  the  character  of  a 
corporation  to  the  character  of  the  members  who  compoae 
it)  but  in  no  other  ,  case  is  this  method  of  judgment  so 
falladoos  as  in  the  history  of  ecclesiastics,  for  there  is  no 
other  class  whose  distinctive  excellences  are  less  apparent, 
and  whose  mental  and  moral  defects  are  more  glaringly 
conspicuous  in  corporate  action.  In  diflercnt  nations, 
agam»  the  motives  of  virtue  are  widely  difiercut,  and 
serious  misconceptiona  arise  from  fhe  application  to  one 
nation  of  the  measure  of  the  other.  Thus  the  chief 
national  virtues  of  the  French  people  result  from  an 
intense  power  of  sympathy,  which  is  also  the  foundation 
of  some  of  their  most  beautiful  intellectual  qualities, 
of  their  social  habits,  and  of  their  unrivalled  influence  in 
Europe.  No  other  nation  has  so  habitual  and  vivid 
a  sympathy  for  great  struggles  for  freedom  beyond  ita 
border,  J^o  other  literature  exhibits  so  expansive  and 
oecumenical  a  genius,  or  expounds  so  skilfully  or  appre- 
ciates BO  geoierouflly  foreign  ideas.  In  no  other  knd 
would  a  disinterested  war  for  the  support  of  a  suffering 
nationality  find  so  large  an  amount  of  support  The 
national  crimes  of  France  are  many  and  grievous,  but 
much  will  be  forgiven  lier  Ijecause  she  loved  much.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  nations,  on  the  otlier  hand,  though  sometimes 
roused  to  stroncr  but  transient  enthusiasm,  are  habitually 
singularly  narrow,  unappredative,  and  imsympathetic. 
The  great  source  of  their  national  virtues  is  the  sense 
of  duty,  the  power  of  pursuing  a  course  which  they 
beheve  to  be  right»  independently  of  all  considerations  of 
sympathy  or  finrour,  of  enthusiasm  or  success.  Other 
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nations  have  far  suzpassed  them  in  many  qualities  that  are 
beautiful,  and  in  some  qualities  that  are  great.  It  is  the 
merit  of  the  AngkhSaxon  race  that  beyond  all  others  it 
has  produced  men  of  the  stamp  of  a  Washington  or  a 
Hampden;  men  careless  indeed  for  glory,  but  very  careful 
of  honour;  who  made  the  supreme  majesty  of  luoral 
rectitude  the  guiding  principle  of  their  lives,  wlio  pr(jved 
in  tho  most  trying  circumstances  that  no  allurements  of 
ambition,  and  no  storms  of  passion,  could  cause  them  to 
deviate  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  course  they  beUeved 
to  be  their  duty.  This  was  also  a  Boman  characteristic 
— especially  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  unwearied, 
unostentatious,  and  inglorious  crusade  of  England  against 
slavery  may  probably  be  regarded  as  among  the  three 
or  foTur  perfectly  virtuous  acts  recorded  in  the  history  of 
nations. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  virtue  is  the  nega- 
tion of  another,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  virtues  arc 
naturally  grouped  according  to  principles  of  affinity  or 
congruity,  which  are  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  tyi)e. 
The  heroical,  the  amiable,  the  industrial,  tiie  intellectual 
virtues  form  in  this  manner  distinct  groups ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  development  of  one  group  is  incompatible,  not 
indeed  with  the  exist^ce,  but  with  the  prominence  of 
others.  Content  cannot  be  the  leading  virtue  in  a  society 
aiiimated  by  an  intense  industrial  spirit,  or  submission 
or  tolerance  of  injiu-ies  in  a  society  formed  upon  a  mili- 
tary type,  or  intellectual  virtues  in  a  society  where  a 
beUeving  spirit  is  made  the  essential  of  goodness,  yet 
each  of  these  conditions  is  the  special  sphere  of  some  par- 
ticular class  of  virtues.  The  distinctive  beauty  of  a 
moral  type  depends  not  so  much  on  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed,  as  of  {he  proportions  in  which 
those  elements  are  combined.  The  characters  of  Socrates, 
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of  Cato,  of  Ba3^ard,  of  Fenelon,  and  of  St.  Francis  Assisi 
are  all  beautiful,  but  they  differ  geueiically,  and  not 
simply  in  degrees  of  excellence.  To  endeavour  to  im- 
part to  Cato  the  distinctive  charm  of  St.  £^cis,  or  to  St 
Frands  that  of  Cato,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  endeavour 
to  unite  in  a  single  statue  the  beauties  of  the  Apollo  and 
the  Laocoon,  or  in  a  single  landscape  the  beauties  of  the 
t>vilight  and  of  the  meridian  sun.  Take  away  pride  from 
the  ancient  Stoic  or  the  modem  Eiiiili:^hman,  and  you 
would  have  destroyed  the  basis  of  many  of  ills  noblest 
\'irtues,  but  liumihty  was  the  very  principle  and  root  of 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  ascetic.  There  is  no  quality 
that  is  virtuous  in  a  woman  that  is  not  also  virtuous  in 
a  man,  yet  that  disposition  or  hierarchy  of  virtues  which 
constitutes  a  perfect  woman  would  be  wholly  nnsuited 
lor  a  perfect  luaii.  The  moral  is  in  this  respect  like  the 
physical  type.  The  beauty  of  man  is  not  the  beauty  of 
woman,  or  the  beauty  of  the  child  as  the  beauty  of 
the  adult,  or  the  beauty  of  an  Italian  as  the  beauty  of 
an  Englishwoman.  All  types  of  character  are  not  good,  as 
all  types  of  countenance  are  not  beautiful;  but  there  are 
many  distinct  casts  of  goodness,  as  there  are  many  dis- 
tinct casts  of  beauty. 

This  most  important  truth  may  be  stated  in  a  some- 
what different  form.  Whenever  a  man  is  eiuinently 
deficient  in  any  virtue,  it  of  course  follows  that  his 
character  is  imperfect,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  he  is  not  in  other  respects  moral  and  virtuous. 
There  is,  however,  usually  some  one  virtue,  which  I  may 
term  rudimentary,  which  is  brought  forward  so  promi- 
nently before  the  world,  as  the  first  condition  of  moral 
excellence,  that  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  a  man 
who  has  absolutely  neglected  it  is  entii'cly  indifferent  to 
moral  culture,  liudimentaiy  virtues  vary  in  dillerent  ages, 
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nations,  and  classes.  Thus,  in  the  great  republics  of  anti- 
quity patriotism  was  nu^mentary,  for  it  was  so  asndu* 

ously  cultivated,  that  it  appeared  at  once  the  most  obvious 
and  the  most  essential  ul"  duties.  Among  ourselves  much 
private  virtue  may  coexist  with  complete  indifference  to 
national  interests.  In  the  monastic  ]ieriod,  and  in  a 
somewhat  different  form  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  a  spirit 
of  reverential  obedience  was  rudimentary,  and  the  basis 
of  all  moral  progress;  but  we  may  now  frequently  find  a 
good  man  without  it,  his  moral  eneigies  havmg  been 
cultivated  in  other  directions.  Common  tmthfidness  and 
honest}',  as  I  have  already  said,  are  nuiiinentary  virtues  in 
industrial  societies,  hut  not  in  others.  Cliastity,  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  is  a  rudimentary  female  virtue,  but  scarcely 
a  rudimentary  inrtue  among  men,  and  it  has  not  been  in 
all  ages,  and  is  not  now  in  all  countries,  rudimentary 
among  women.  There  is  no  more  important  task  devolv- 
ing upon  a  moral  historian,  than  to  discover  in  each 
period  the  rudimentary  virtue,  for  it  regulates  in  a  great 
degree  the  position  assigned  to  all  others. 

From  the  considerations  I  have  urged,  it  will  appear 
^  that  there  is  considerable  danger  in  proposing  too  ab- 
solutely a  single  character,  however  admirable,  as  the 
model  to  which  all  men  must  necessarily  conform.  A 
character  may  be  perfect  in  its  own  kind,  but  no  cha* 
racter  can  posdbly  embrace  all  types  of  perfection ;  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  perfection  of  a  type  depends  not 
only  upon  the  virtues  that  constitute  it,  but  also  upon 
the  order  and  prominence  assigned  to  them.  All  that 
am  be  expected  in  an  ideal  is,  that  it  should  be  perfect 
in  its  own  kind,  and  should  exhibit  the  type  most  needed 
in  its  age,  and  most  widely  useful  to  mankind.  The 
CShristian  type  is  the  glorification  of  the  amiable,  as  the 
Stoic  type  was  that  of  the  heroic  qualities,  and  this  is  one 
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of  ilie  reasons  why  Christianity  is  so  iimch  more  fitted 
than  Stoicism  to  preside  over  civilisation,  for  tiie  more 
society  is  organised  and  civilised,  the  greater  is  the  scope 
for  the  amiable,  and  the  less  for  the  heroic  qualities. 

The  history  of  that  moral  intolenmce  which  endeavours 
to  reduce  all  characters  to  a  ^gle  type  has  never,  I  think, 
been  examined  as  it  deserves,  and  I  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  advert  lo  it  iu  the  iulJowinj^?  pages.  No  one 
can  have  Aiiled  to  observe  how  common  it  is  for  men  to 
make  their  own  tastes  or  excellences  the  measure  of  all 
goodness,  pronouncing  all  that  are  broadly  different  from 
them  to  be  imperfect  or  low,  or  of  a  secondary  value. 
And  this^  which  is  usually  attributed  to  vanily,  la  pro- 
bably in  most  cases  much  more  due  to  feebleness  of 
imagination,  to  the  difficult  most  men  have  in  conceiv- 
ing in  their  minds  an  order  of  character  fundamentally 
different  from  their  own.  A  good  luan  can  usually  sym- 
pathise much  more  with  a  very  imperfect  character  of  his 
own  type  than  with  a  far  more  perfect  one  of  a  difierent 
type.  To  this  cause,  quite  as  much  as  to  historical  causes 
or  occasional  divergencies  of  interest,  may  be  traced  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  effecting  cordial  international  friend- , 
ships,  espedally  in  those  cases  when  a  di&renoe  of  race 
coincides  with  the  difference  of  nationality.  Each  nation 
has  a  distinct  type  of  excellence,  each  esteems  the  virtues 
in  which  it  excels,  and  in  which  its  neighbours  are  oiivn 
most  delicient,  incomparably  the  greatest.  Each  regards 
with  especial  antipathy  the  vices  from  which  it  is  most 
free,  and  to  which  its  neighbours  may  be  most  addicted. 
Hence  arises  a  mingled  feeling  of  eontempt  and  dislike 
from  which  the  more  enlightened  minds  are  indeed  soon 
emancipated,  but  which  constitutes  the  popular  sentiment 

The  type  of  character  of  every  individual  depends 
pai'tly  upon  innate  temperamuuL  and  partly  upon  external 
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caiCDiBfltanoes.  A  warlike,  a  refined,  an  industrial  sodety, 
each  evokes  and  requires  its  q»ecific  qualities,  and  pro- 
duces its  appropriate  type.   If  a  man  of  a  different  type 

arise,  if,  for  example,  a  uian  formed  by  nature  to  ex- 
hibit to  tlic  liighcst  perfection  the  virtues  of  gentleness  or 
meekness,  be  bom  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  military  society, 
he  will  £nd  no  suitable  scope  for  action,  he  ^vill  jar  with 
his  age,  and  his  type  will  be  regarded  with  dis&vour.  And 
the  effect  of  this  opposition  is  not  simply  that  he  will  not 
he  appreciated  as  he  deserves,  he  will  also  never  succeed  in 
devdoping  his  own  distinctive  virtues  as  they  would  have 
been  develoj)ed  muler  other  circumstances.  Everything 
will  be  against  him — the  force  of  education,  tlie  habits 
of  society,  the  opinions  of  mankind,  even  his  own  s(  n- ^ 
of  duty.  All  the  highest  models  of  excellence  ab^nit 
him  being  formed  on  a  different  type,  liis  very  efforts 
to  improve  his  being  will  dull  the  qualities  in  which 
nature  intended  him  to  excel.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  with  naturally  heroic  qualities  be  bom  in  a  society 
which  pre-eminently  values  heroism,  he  will  not  only  be 
more  appreciated,  he  will  also,  under  the  concurrence  of 
favourable  circumstances,  carry  his  heroism  to  a  far 
higher  point  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
Hence  changing  drcumstances  produce  changing  types, 
and  hence,  too,  the  possibility  of  moral  history  and  the 
necessity  of  uniting  it  with  general  histoiy.  Eeligions, 
Gonddered  as  moral  teachers,  are  realised  and  effective 
only  w^hen  their  moral  teaching  is  in  confonnity  with 
the  tendency  of  their  age.  If  any  part  of  it  is  not  so, 
that  part  will  be  either  openly  abandoned,  or  refined 
away,  or  tacitly  neglected.  Among  the  ancients,  the 
co-existence  of  tlie  Epicurean  and  Stoical  schools,  which 
offeted  to  the  world  two  entirely  different  archetypes  of 
virtue,  secured  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  recogni- 
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tioii  of  difTerent  kinds  of  excellence ;  for  althoui^h  each. 
of  these  schools  often  attained  a  pre-eminence,  neither 
ever  succeeded  in  wholly  destroyiiig  or  discreditmg  the 
Other. 

Of  the  two  dementa  that  compose  the  moral  condition 
of  mankind,  our  generalised  knowledge  is  almost  re- 
stricted to  one.   We  know  mneh  of  the  ways  in  which 

political,  social,  or  intellectual  causes  act  upon  character, 
but  scarcely  anything  of  the  laws  that  govern  innate  dis- 
position, of  tlie  reasons-  and  extent  of  the  natural  moral 
diversities  of  individual^j  or  races.  I  think,  however,  that 
most  persons  who  reflect  upon  the  subject  will  conclude 
that  the  progress  of  medicine,  revealing  the  physical  causes 
of  difTerent  moral  predispositions,  is  likely  to  place  a  very 
laige  measure  of  knowledge  on  this  point  within  our 
-  reach.  Of  all  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge 
medicine  is  that  in  wliicli  the  accomplished  results  are 
most  obviously  imperfect  and  provisional,  in  which  the 
field  of  unrealised  possibilities  is  most  extensive,  and 
from  which,  if  the  human  mind  were  directed  to  it,  as  it 
has  been  during  the  past  century  to  industrial  invcntioDs, 
and  especially  to  overcoming  space,  the  most  splendid 
results  might  be  expected.  Our  almost  absolute  igno- 
rance of  the  causes  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases,  and 
the  empirical  nature  of  nearly  all  our  best  medical  treat- 
ment, have  been  often  recognised.  The  medicine  of  in- 
halation is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  it  is  by  inhalation 
that  Nature  produces  most  of  her  diseases,  and  effects 
most  of  her  cures.  The  medical  powers  of  electricity, 
which  of  all  known  agencie<?  bears  most  resemblance  to 
life,  are  almost  unexplored.  The  discovery  of  ansssthe- 
tics  has  in  our  own  day  opened  out  a  field  of  inesti- 
mable importance,  and  the  proved  possibility,  under 
certain  physical  conditions,  of  governing  by  external  sug- 
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gesdons  tlie  whole  current  of  the  feehngs  and  emotions, 
may  possibly  contribute  yet  further  to  the  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering, and  perhaps  to  that  euthanasia  which  Bacon  pro- 
posed to  physicians  as  an  end  of  thdr  art.  But  in  the 
eyes  both  of  the  philanthropist  and  of  the  philosopher, 
the  greatest  of  all  results  to  be  expected  in  this,  or  perhaps 
any  other  field,  arc,  I  conceive,  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
study  of  the  relations  between  our  physical  and  our  moral 
natures.  He  who  raises  moral  pathology  to  a  science, 
expanding,  systematising,  and  applying  many  fragmentary 
observations  that  have  been  aln^y  made,  will  probably 
take  a  pkoe  among  the  master  intellects  of  mankuid. 
The  fastings  and  bleedings  of  the  mediieval  monk,  the 
medicines  for  allaying  or  stimulating  the  sensual  passions, 
the  treatment  of  ucr\'ou.s  diseases,  the  moral  inl]iu'uces  of 
insanity  and  of  castration,  the  researches  of  phrenology, 
the  moral  changes  that  accompany  the  successive  stages 
of  physical  developments,  the  instances  of  diseases  which 
have  altered,  sometimes  pennanenUy,  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  character,  and  have  acted  through  the  char 
racter  upon  all  the  inteOectual  judgments,*  are  examples 
of  tlie  kind  of  facts  "wilh  wiiich  sucli  a  science  would  deal. 
Mind  and  Ix  hIv  are  so  closely  connected,  that  even  those 
who  most  earnestly  protest  against  materialism  readily 
admit  that  each  acts  continually  upon  the  otlier.  The 
sudden  emotion  that  quickens  the  pulse,  and  blanches  or 
flushes  the  cheek,  and  the  e£fect  of  fear  in  predisposmg  to 
an  epidemic,  are  fiEuaiiliar  instances  of  the  action  of  the 
mmd  upon  the  body,  and  the  more  powerfiil  and  perma- 
nent inlluence  of  the  body  upon  the  disposition  is  attested 
by  countless  observations.  It  is  probable  that  this  action 
extends  to  all  parts  of  our  moral  constitution,  that  every 

*  See  some  mniurkikble  iatuuieeB  of  tlus  in  Caibama^  JRofporU  4u  I^ftigm 
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passion  or  characteristic  tendency  has  a  physical  predis- 
posing cause,  and  that  if  we  wore  acquainted  with  these, 
we  might  treat  by  niediciae  the  many  varieties  of  moral 
disease  as  systematically  as  we  now  treat  physical  disease. 
In  addition  to  its  incalculable  practical  importaacei  such 
knowledge  woidd  have  a  great  philosophical  vldufi,  throw- 
ing a  new  light  upon  the  filiation  of  our  moral  qualities^ 
enabling  us  to  treat  exhaustively  the  moral  influence  of 
climate,  and  withdrawing  the  great  question  of  the  in- 
fluence of  race  from  the  impressions  of  isolated  observers  • 
to  place  it  on  ilic  iinn  basis  of  experiment.  It  would  thus 
form  the  complement  to  the  labours  of  the  liistorian. 

Sujch  discoveries  are,  however,  perhaps  far  from  at- 
tainment, and  their  discussion  does  not  £eJ1  within  the 
compass  of  this  work.  My  present  object  is  simply  to 
trace  the  action  of  external  circumstances  upon  mocals,  to 
examine  what  have  been  the  moral  t}'pes  proposed  as  ideal 
in  diflerent  ages,  to  what  degree  they  have  been  realned 
in  practice,  and  by  what  causes  they  have  been  modiiied, 
impaired,  or  destroyed. 
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CHAflER  n 

XH£  PAQAN  EMPIRE. 

One  of  tlie  first  facts  that  must  strike  a  student  wlio 
^Yftwiinfta  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  ancient  civilieations 
18  how  imperfectly  that  teaching  yras  represented,  and 
how  feebly  it  was  influenced  by  the  popular  creed.  The 
moral  ideals  had  at  no  time  besa  sought  in  the  actions  of 
the  gods,  and  long  before  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
polytheism  had  ceased  to  have  any  great  influence  upon 
the  more  cultivated  intellects  of  mankind. 

Ill  Greece  we  may  trace  from  tlie  earliest  time  the 
footsteps  of  a  religion  of  nature,  wholly  different  from  the 
legends  of  the  mythology.  Tlie  language  in  which  the 
first  Greek  dramatists  asserted  the  supreme  authority  and 
universal  providence  of  Zeus  was  so  emphatic,  that  the 
Christian  Others  commonly  attributed  it  either  to  direct 
inspiration  or  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  writings, 
while  later  theologians  of  the  school  of  Cudwortih  have 
aigued  from  it  in  &your  of  the  original  monotheism  of 
our  race.  The  philosophers  were  always  either  con- 
temptuous or  hostile  to  the  prevailintr  lesrends.  Pythagoras 
is  said  to  have  declared  th:it  liu  had  beuri  Ilesiod  tied  to 
a  brass  pillar  in  hell,  and  Homer  hung  upon  a  tree  sur- 
rounded by  serpents,  on  account  of  the  fables  they  had 
invented  about  the  gods.^    Plato,  ior  the  same  reason 

^  nog.  Ludit.  Pt/O'ui^. 
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banislied  tlie  ])ucts  from  his  republic.  Stilpo  turned  to 
ridicule  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices,^  and  was  exiled 
from  Athens  for  denying  that  the  Athene  of  Phidias  was 
a  goddess.^  Xenophanes  remarked  that  each  nation 
attributed  to  the  gods  its  distinctive  national  type»  the 
gods  of  the  .Ethiopians  being  blacky  the  gods  of  the 
Thradans  &ir  and  blue-eyed.^  IMagoras  and  Theodoras 
are  said  to  have  denied,  and  Protagoras  to  have  questioned, 
the  existence  of  the  gods,^  while  the  Epicureans  deemed 
them  wliollvindifferent  to  human  aflaif.finfl  tliePyrrhonists 
pronounced  our  faculties  absolutely  incapable  of  attam- 
ing  any  sure  knowledge,  either  human  or  divine.  The 
Cynic  Antisthenes  said  that  there  were  many  popular  gods, 
but  only  one  god  of  nature.^  The  Stoics,  reproducing  an 
opinion  which  was  supported  by  Aristotle  and  attributed 
to  Fytibagoras,^  believed  in  an  all-pervading  soul  of  nature, 
but,  unlike  some  modem  schools  which  have  adopted  this 
view,  tliey  asserted  in  emphatic  language  tlie  doctrine  ol 
Providence,  and  tlie  self-consciousness  of  the  Deity. 

In  the  Roman  republic  and  empire,  a  general  scepticism 
had  likewise  arisen  among  the  philosophers  as  the  first  ^'uit 
of  intellectual  development^  and  the  educated  classes  were 
speedily  divided  between  avowed  or  viHual  atheists,  like 
tihe  Epicureans)^  and  pure  theists,  like  the  Stoics  and  the 
Platonists.    The  first,  represented  by  such  writers  as 

*  Plutarch,  De  Profedthm  in  Virt.        *  I^iog.  Laert.  Stilpo. 

*  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom,  vii.  *  Cicezx),  De  N<A.  Dtoruutf  i.  1. 

*  '  Vyih»goa»  iU  ddinivit       «Het  Dona:  Animus  qui  per  iinlv«isaa 

mnndi  partes,  omnomqtic  naturam  commeans  atquu  diHusus,  ex  quo  omnia 
quo}  luiscuntur  auimalia  vitam  cnpiunt.' — Ibid.  T^actantias  in  tbis  chnpttT 
has  collected  several  other  philofiophic  defmitions  of  the  Diviuity.  Sou  too 
HtttaKh,  Dt  Baeit,  FhSoi.  Tartiilliaa  explains  the  stoied  theory  by  an 
iagenions  iUiietration :  '  Stoici  euim  voltmt  Demn  aio  per  materiem  decn- 
currisse  quomodo  mel  per  fares.' — Tert.  De  Ammn. 

^  As  Cicero  saya :  ^  KpicuruB  re  toUit,  oratioue  relin«^uit,  Ueos.' — JJt  A'ak 
Deor,  i  4A, 
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Lucretius  and  Petronius,  regarded  th^  gods  simply  as 
the  creations  of  fear,  denied  ereiy  form  of  Providence, 
attributed  the  world  to  a  concurrence  of  atoms,  and  life 
to  spontaneous  generation,  and  regarded  it  as  the  chief 
end  of  philosophy  to  banish  as  illanons  of  the  imagination 
.every  form  of  religious  belief.  The  others  formed  a  niure 
or  less  pantheistic  conception  of  the  Deity,  asserted  the 
existence  of  a  Providence,^  but  treated  with  great  con- 
tempt the  prevailing  legends  which  they  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  explain.  The  first  systematic  theory  of 
e;q>lanation  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  Sidlian  Eu- 
hemerus,  whose  woric  was  translated  b j  Ennius.  He  pre- 
tended that  the  gods  were  originally  kings,  whose  history 
and  genealogies  he  professed  to  trace,  and  who  after 
death  liad  been  deified  by  mankind.^  Another  attempt, 
which  in  the  first  period  of  Boman  scepticism  was  more 
generally  popular,  was  that  of  some  of  the  Stoics,  who 
regarded  the  gods  as  personifications  of  the.  difierent 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  or  of  different  forces  of  nature. 
Thus  Neptune  wasihe  sea,  Pluto  was  fire,  Hercules  repre- 
sented the  strength  of  God,  Minerva  His  iirisdom,  Ceres  His 
fertilising  energy.^  More  than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
empire,  Varro  had  declared  that  *  the  soul  of  the  world  is 

*  Sometimes,  however,  they  restricted  its  operation  to  the  great  eveDta  of 
life.  As  an  interlocutor  in  Cicero  saya :  *  Magna  dii  curunt,  pnrva  negligunt.' 
>-Cic  Dt  Iflalur,  Dtor,  iL  06.  Jiutiii  Miutyr  notkes  {Trypho.  L)  tli»t  0om« 
philosophers  mnintaiaed  that  GoJ  cared  for  the  universal  or  species,  but  not  for 
the  in  In ;  I'lnl.  Seneca  maintains  that  the  I>iv!iiity  lirw  detennined  all  tlnnfrs 
by  au  muxurable  law  of  de^tiaj,  which  lie  has  decreed,  but  'Vfhich  lie  lUmseif 
obeys.    {De  rrooident.  v.) 

*  See  on  this  theory  Cicero,  De  JVUkt.  Deer,  L  42;  Lacteatiiu,  Iiut. 
Dw.  i.  11. 

*  IHog.  Laort  Vit.  Zeno.  St  Aug.  De  Cio.  Dei,  iv.  11.  Maximus  of  Tyre 
Difseri.  X.  (in  some  oditiona  xxix.)  §  B,  Seneca,  De  limefivm,  iv,  7-8.  Cic 
De  Nutwr.  Deor.  i.  15.  Cicero  has  devoted  the  litat  two  books  of  this  work 
to  the  etoieel  theology.  A  fiiU  iwiew  of  the  allegorieal  end  mythieel  inter- 
pratetione  of  pogwisia  is  givea  by  Eusebius,  Evmtff,  prewar*  lib.  uL 
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God,  aud  that  its  parts  are  true  divinities.*  "Virgil  and 
Manilius  described,  in  lines  of  singular  beauty,  that 
universal  spirit,  the  principle  of  all  life,  the  efficient  cause 
of  all  motion,  which  permeates  and  animates  the  globe. 
Pliny  said  that  *•  the  world  and  sky,  in  whose  embrace  all 
things  are  enclosed,  most  be  deemed  a  god,  eternal,  im- 
mense, never  begotten,  and  never  to  perish.  To  seek 
things  beyond  lihis  is  of  no  profit  to  man,  and  they  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  liis  iacultics.' "  Cicero  had  adopted  tlie 
liigher  Pktonic  cuiiceptiuu  of  the  "Deity  as  mind  freed 
from  all  taint  of  matter,^  while  S(  (  a  celebrated  in 
magni^cent  language  *  Jupiter  the  guaidian  and  ruler  of 
the  universe,  the  soul  and  spirit,  the  lord  and  master  of 
this  mundane  sphere,  ...  the  cause  of  causes,  upon 
whom  all  things  hang.  .  .  •  Whose  wisdom  OTenees  the 
world  that  it  may  move  imcont]x>lled  in  its  course^  .  .  . 
from  whom  all  things  proceed,  by  whose  spirit  we 
live,  .  .  .  who  comprises  all  wc  see.'*  Luciin,  the  crcat 
poet  of  stoicism,  rose  to  a  still  higher  strain,  and  to 
one  which  still  more  accurately  expressed  the  sentiments 
of  his  school,  when  he  described  Jupiter  as  that  ma- 
jestic, all-pervasive  spirit,  whose  throne  is  virtue  and 
the  universe.^  Quintilian  defended  the  subjugation  of 
the  world  beneath  the  sceptre  of  a  single  man,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  image  of  the  government  of  God. 
Other  plulosophers  contented  themselves  with  asserting 

>  St.  A^,D»Ci9,i^6,  •mLMid.NaLn,!, 

'  *  Xtc  rero  Peus  ipse  qui  intelligitur  a  nobis,  alio  modo  intelligi  potest 
nisi  mens  soluta  quiedam  et  libera,  segregata  ftb  orani  concrction<?  mortali, 
onima  treutiena  et  morena,  ij|[»aquo  pncditamotu  sempiterno/— Timc.  QuasL 

isr. 

*  Seoec  Qu^a.  Nat.  a.  4.5. 

•  *  "Estwi  Poi  sciles,  nisi  terra  ot  pontns  ct  nor 

Etcoelum  et  virtus?  Supcro*  quid  rpirr-rinnis  ultra? 
Jupiter  est  quodcumque  videit,  quodcumtj^ue  moreri.«.' 
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the  supreme  authority  of  Jupiter  Maximus,  and  reducing 
the  other  divuiities  to  mere  administrative  and  angehc 
functioDS,  or,  as  the  Platonists  expressed  it,  to  the  position 
of  dtemons.  According  to  some  of  the  Stoics,  a  final 
catastrophe  would  consume  the  universe,  the  resuscitated 
spirits  of  men  and  all  these  minor  gods^  and  the  whole 
creation  being  absorbed  into  the  great  parent  spirit,  God 
would  be  all  in  all.  The  very  children  and  old  women 
ridiculed  Cerberus  and  the  Furies  *  or  treated  them  as 
mere  metaphors  of  conscience.*  In  tlie  deism  of  Cicero 
the  popular  divinities  were  discarded,  the  oracles  refuted 
and  ridiculed,  the  whole  system  of  divination  pronounced 
a  political  imposture,  and  the  genesis  of  the  miraculous 
traced  to  the  exuberance  of  the  imagination,  and  to 
certain  diseases  of  the  judgment.'  Before  the  time  of 
Oonstantme,  numerous  boolra  had  been  written  against 
the  orades.^  The  greater  number  of  these  had  actually 
ceased,  and  the  ablest  writers  justly  saw  in  this  cessation 
an  evidence  of  the  declining  credulity  of  the  peo])]e,  aud 
a  proof  that  the  oracles  had  been  a  fruit  of  that  credulity.^ 

*  'Qiifpre  BTjua  tam  cxcors  inveDiri  potest  quio  ilia  qu«3  quondam  crede* 
bantur  apud  inferos  porteuta  extimescatP' — Cic.  De  Xat,  Dear.  ii.  2. 

'Ease  aliquot  Manes  at  mbtemuMa xagna  .  .  . 

Kec  pueri  creduntniai  qui  noodum  {crelavantur.*— Juv.  Sat.  ii.  140, 1691 
8eo  on  this  subject  a  ^ood  review  by  the  Ahh6  Frappel|  L§$  iim 
ttoIiqueSf  lefon  viiL 
'  Cicero,  De  Leg.  i  14 ;  ]lacro1nii%  In  Som,  Scip.  1 10. 

*  8eebia  wor]nItoI)i»baM<£»waiidjDe^^ 

contrast  to  the  reli(riou3  conservatism  of  tha  De  Z«y0N%  which  iraa  wittaa 
ehiefly  from  a  political  point  of  view. 
^  Eiuebiua  Vtap.  Emng.  lib.  iv. 

*  The  onelea  flnt  gaTe  theb  anaweia  in  TBiae,  hot  their  bad  pootrf  was 

ri^euled,  and  they  gradually  flank  to  JttatUt  and  at  last  ceased.  Plutarch 
defended  the  inspiration  of  the  bnd  poetry  on  the  ground  that  the  impirinjjr 
syiirit  a^ailed  itself  of  the  uiitiirnl  faculties  cif  the  priestess  for  the  expres- 
sion of  its  infHllible  truths — a  theoty  whioh  is  still  much  in  vogue  among 
MUical  crittcv,  and  is,  I  beUere,  called  dynamical  inspimtioo.  Sea  Font»- 
neUe^  Mid,  4m  Onukt  (lat  ed.),  pp.  m-m. 
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The  Stoics  iioldiog,  as  was  their  custom,  aloof  irom 
direct  religious  discussion,  dissuaded  their  disciples  from 
consulting  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  gifts  of  fortune 
were  of  no  account,  and  that  a  good  man  should  be 
content  with  his  conscience,  making  dutj  and  not 
success  the  object  of  his  life.^  Cato  wondered  that  two 
augurs  could  meet  with  gravity.*  A  Eoman  general 
named  Scrtoi  ius  made  the  forgery  of  auspicious  omens  a 
continual  resource  in  warfare.^  The  Boman  wits  made 
divination  the  favourite  subject  of  their  ridicule.^  The 
denunciation  which  the  early  Greek  moralists  launched 
against  the  popular  ascription  of  immoral  deeds  to  the 
gods  was  echoed  by  a  long  series  of  later  philosophers,* 


while  Ovid  made  these  fables  the  theme  of  his  mocking  -V 
Metamorphoses^  and  in  his  most  immoral  poem  proposed 
Jupiter  as  a  model  of  vice.  With  an  irony  not  unlike  that 
of  Isaiah,  Horace  described  the  carpenter  deliberating 
whether  he  should  convert  a  shapeless  log  into  a  bench  or 
into  a  god.^  Cicero^  Plutarch,  Maximus  of  Tyre,  and  Dio 
Ghiysostom  either  denounced  idolatiyor  defended  the  use 
of  images  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  were  signs  and 
symbols  of  the  Deity ,^  well  suited  to  aid  the  devotions  of 

*  See  the  famous  description  of  Cato  refn-inp^  to  ron  ult  the  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Luean,  rhars.  ;  nnd  alsn  An  ian,  ii.  7.  S^enecA 
beautifully  eaySy  *  ViB  deos  propitiare  '{  bonus  esto.  batitt  illos  coluit  quis- 
quia  iniitottiB  Mt'*-^  zcr. 

•  Aulus  Gellius,  Koct.  Alt.  xv.  22. 

*  See  a  long  string  of  witticifsms  collecteil  by  Leprendre,  Tratii  de  tOpi' 
nion,  ou  Mimoiret  pour  tervir  ^  FHidoire  de  f  Esprit  kutnain  (Yenisei  1735)| 
tomei.pp.d8S-a87. 

>  See  Cicero,  Ih  Naitira  Dtonm;  SeiiMa,  Jtelilrvn.  F%  c.  xtL;  Flia. 
Mid,  Nat.  ii.  5 ;  Plutarch,  De  Superttitione. 

•  '  Olim  tnincus  cram  ficilnus,  inutile  li^mum, 

Cum  faber,  incertus  scaiunum  faceretue  Priapum, 
Ualittt  ease  Demn.*— filmn.  L  viii.  1-3. 
V  There  is  *  veiy  cnrioiis  diaenMioii  on  this  aabjaeti  reported  to  bftTO 
takoa  place  between  ApoUoniiu  <tf  TytM  and  an  Egjipiua  priaat  Thie 
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the  ignorant.    Seneca  ^  and  the  whole  school  of  Pytha- 
goras objected  to  the  sacrifices. 
These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  widely 
^    y^e  philosophic  classes  ia  Borne  were  removed  from  the 
/  professed  religion  of  the  State,  and  how  necessary  it  is 
to  seek  elsewhere  the  sources  of  their  moral  life.    But  the 


\ 


opinions  of  learned  men  never  reflect  faithfully  those  of 
the  vulgar,  and  the  chasm  between  the  two  classes  was 
even  wider  than  at  present  before  the  da^vn  of  Christiaoity 
and  the  invention  of  printing.  The  atheistic  enthusiasm 
of  Lucretius  and  the  8oepti<^  enthusiasm  of  some  of  llie 
disciples  of  Cameades  were  isolated  phenomena,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  while  specu- 
lating with  the  utmost  freedom  in  private,  or  in  writings 
that  were  read  by  the  few,  coiuitenanced,  practised,  and 
even  defended  I  lie  religious  rites  that  they  despised.  It 
was  believed  that  many  different  paths  adapted  to  diferent 
nations  and  grades  of  knowledge  converge  to  the  same  Di* 
vinity,  and  that  the  most  erroneous  religion  is  good  if 
it  forms  good  dispositions  and  inspires  virtuous  actions. 
The  oracle  of  Delphi  had  said  that  the  best  reli^on  is 
that  of  a  man's  own  city.    Polybiiis  and  Dionysius  of 

former  (L  fended  fbe  Gtedc  fiishion  of  \vi)r>hipping  the  Divinity  under  tlie 
form  of  the  human  imnpe,  pculptiired  by  Pijiilid.H  iind  Pnaiteles,  this  beincr 
thp  noblest  form  •we  chh  couceivc,  find  thm>r.i.f  thf  lofi.^l  inndequatf  to  the 
Divine  perfections.  The  iatter  defended  the  Egyptian  custom  of  worship- 
ping: animals,  becauae,  as  he  sndy  it  is  blaspbemoua  to  attempt  to  conceive  an 
imnge  of  the  Deity,  nnd  the  Egyptians  therefore  concentrate  the  imaglnatioil 
of  tho  worjiliipjwr  on  obji'cts  that  nro  plainly  mt  rely  allegorical  or  symholical, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  oflVr  any  svicli  iina>re  ( I'hHog.  AjmII  of  Tyntin.  vi  10). 
Plinj  shortly  says, '  Eliigiem  J>ei  ibrmauK^ue  q^iucretie  imbecillitatiis  humanse 
reor '  {BiaLNiA.  il  6).  See  too  Max.  Tyrius,  Dim.  xzxriiL  There  wasa  legend 
that  I^uma  forbade  all  idols,  and  that  for  200  jeaxs  tb^r  were  unknown  in 
Itonie  (Plutarch,  Life  of  Ninnn).  Dio  Chrysostom  said  that  the  Gods  need 
DO  atatues  or  saciitici  ?,  Lut  that  by  these  means  -we  attest  our  devotion  to 
them  (^Orat.  yxxl).  On  the  ramty  of  rich  idols,  see  Plutarch,  De  Su^tti' 
Uon$i  Seneca,  £p.  xxxL 
*  Laet  M,  IH».  H  86. 

13 
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HalicamoasiiSf  who  raided  all  reUgions  simply  as  political 
agencies,  dilated  in  rapturous  terms  upon  the  devotion  of 
the  Bomans  and  the  comparative  purity  of  their  creed.^ 

Vaa*o  djpenly  professed  the  belief  that  there  are  certain 
religious  truths  which  it  is  expedient  that  the  people 
should  regard  as  false.^  The  academic  Cicero  and  tiie 
Epicurciui  Caisar  were  both  high  ofllcers  of  religion.  The 
Stoics  taught  that  every  man  should  duly  perform  the 


y\  But  the  Boman  religion,  even  in  its  best  days,  though  an 
admirable  system  of  moral  discipline,  was  never  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  moral  enthusiasm.   It  was  the  creature 

of  the  State,  and  derived  its  inspiration  from  political  feel- 
ing. The  Koman  gods  w^ere  not,  like  those  of  the  Greeks, 
the  creations  of  an  imbridled  and  irreverent  fancy,  nor, 
like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  representations  of  the  forces 
of  nature ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  simple  allegories, 
frigid  personifications  of  different  virtue?,  or  presiding 
spirits  imagined  for  the  protection  .of  di^Bsrent  depart- 
ments of  industiy.  The  religion  established  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath,  it  gave  a  kind  of  official  consecgation  to  certain 
virtues,  and  commemorated  special  instances  in  which 
they  had  been  displayed  ;  its  local  i  haracter  strengthened 
patriotic  feeling,  its  worbhip  of  the  dead  fostered  a  vague 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,'*  it  sustained  the 
supremacy  of  the  father  ia  the  ikmilj,  surrounded  mar- 
riage with  many  impoeing  solemnities,  and  created  simple 
and  reverent  characters  profoundly  submissive  to  an  over- 

'  Dion.  ITnlie.  n. ;  Vuhh.  \i.  fiQ. 

'  St.  Aug.  I)v  Ci  c.  J)(  i,  iv.  31.  '  Kpictetus,  Eticfdr.  xxxix. 

*  Cicero,  speakiu^  oi  tLa  iK'orsbip  of  deified  mcu,  eayHf  '  indicat  omnium 
qutdem  aniinos  immortalee  ette,  ted  fortium  bonorumque  ditinos.'— >II» 
L^,  ii.  11.  The  Tioman  wonhip  of  the  dead,  which  vtm  the  centre  of  the 
'loinr>^!i  -  religion,  has  been  reoe&tlj  investigaited  with  much  abili^bjAL 


igious  ceremonies  of  his  country: 
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ruling  Providence  and  scn!piiloii«^ly  observant  of  sacred 
rito^.  But  with  all  tliis  it  was  purely  .sciii^h.  It  was  simpl}'  r 
a  method  of  obtaining  prosperity,  averting  calamity,  and 
leading  the  future.  Ancient  Borne  produced  many  heroes, 
but  no  saint  Its  self-sacrifice  was  patriotic,  not  religious.  ; 
Its  leUgion  was  neither  an  indqiendent  teacher  nor  a  \ 
aouice  of  inspiration,  although  its  rites  mingled  with  and  ' 
strengthened  some  of  the  best  habits  of  the  people.  / 

But  these  habits,  and  the  religious  reverence  with 
which  they  were  connected,  soon  disappeared  amid  ilic 
immorality  and  decomposition  that  marked  the  closing 
years  of  the  republic  and  tlie  dawn  of  the  empire.  The 
stem  simplicity  of  life  which  the  censors  had  so  zealously 
and  often  so  tyrannically  enforced,^  was  exchanged  for  a 
luxury  which  first  appeared  after  the  return  of  the  army 
of  Manlius  from  Asia,*  increased  to  immense  proportions 
after  llie  almost  simultaneous  conquests  of  Carthnge, 
Corinth,  and  Macedonia,*  received  an  additional  stimulus 
from  the  example  of  Antony/  and  at  last,  under  the 
empire,  rose  to  excesses  ,which  the  wildest  oriental  orgies 
hnve  never  surpassed  *  The  complete  subversion  of  the 
social  and  political  system  of  the  republic,  the  amirchy 
of  civil  war,  the  ever  increasing  concourse  of  strangers, 
bringing  with  them  new  philosophies,  customs^  and  gods, 

*  On  the  miovte  suporriaioii  exercised  by  the  cenion  on  all  th«  details  of 
doniMtic  life,  aee  AuL  GelL  J9beU  ii.  24 ;  ir.  IS,  20. 

*  Livy,  xxxix.  0. 

*  Veil.  Paterculu^,  i.  11-1;^. ;  Kutropius,  iv.  0.  PaUu6t  ascribed  the  deca- 
dence of  Home  to  tbe  destruction  of  ita  rival,  Carthage. 

«  Plotaidi,  Xh  AMatore  H  Andeo, 

*  There  is  much  curious  information  about  the  growth  of  Romnn  luxury 
in  Plinv  (1114.  Nat  lib.  xxxvi.).  The  movement  of  decomposition  ha-"  V'e»'n 
lately  fully  traced  by  ilommsen  {Hid.  of  Bnnu)  ;  Doliinger  {Jew  and  Oen- 
tile,  ]  DvDXB  {Hid.  des  Id(c»  moralf  datuTAMiquiU)  ',  VtWKSuA  {2BiL  det 
trots  premiers  SMes) ;  in  the  hUtoriee  of  Ghampagiij,  end  in  the  beautiful 
doeiiig  ebapteia  of  tin  ApSlrss  of  Renaa. 
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had  dissolved  or  effaced  all  the  old  bonds  of  viiLue.  The 
simple  juxtaposition  of  many  for\ps  of  worship  efiected 
whiit  could  not  have  been  effected  by  the  most  sceptical 
literature  or  the  most  audacious  philosophy.  The  moral 
iufluence  of  leligion  Tras  completely  annihilated.  The 
feeling  of  reverence  was  extinct  Augustus  solemnly  de- 
graded the  statue  of  Neptune  because  his  fleet  had  been 
"wrecked.^  When  Gennanicus  died,  the  pojailace  stoned 
or  Overthrew  the  altars  of  the  gods.'  The  idea  of  sanc- 
tity was  so  far  removed  from  the  popular  divinities,  that 
it  became  a  continual  compliunt  that  prayers  were  offered 
^vhicli  the  most  depraved  would  blush  to  pronounce 
aloud. ^  Amid  the  corruption  of  the  empire,  we  meet 
with  many  noble  efforts  of  reform  made  by  philosophers 
or  by  emperors,  but  we  find  not  a  trace  of  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  old  reUgion.  The  apotheosis  of  the  em- 
perors consummated  its  degradation.  The  foreign  gods 
were  identified  with  those  of  Bome^  and  all  theur  im^ 
moral  legends  associated  with  the  national  creed  *  The 
iheaiie  greatly  extended  the  area  of  scepticism.  Cicero 
mentions  the  assenting  plaudits  with  which  the  people 
lieiird  tlie  lines  of  Ennius,  declaring  that  the  gods,  though 
real  beings,  take  no  caie  for  the  things  of  mau.^  Plutarch 
tells  of  a  spectator  at  a  theatre  rising  up  with  indignation 
after  a  recital  of  the  crimes  of  Diana,  and  exclaiming 
to  the  actor,  '  May  you  have  a  daughter  like  her  whom 

»  Supton.  Am/,  xvi.  •  Und.  CWy. 

•  Pere^ii.-^,  iStit.  ii,  ;  IT  >ra'X',  7-y>.  i.  I's  yt.  57-00. 

•  See,  on  the  idenliUcauoii  of  the  Greek  aud  Egj-ptiaii  an  th.-*,  riuUuxh'ai 
Jh  Itide  d  Omni$,  The  Gieek  and  Eoman  gods  wm  haUtually  regarded 
03  ideDtical,  and  Casar  and  Tacitua,  in  like  maanery  Identitied  the  deities  of 
Gaul  and  Germany  with  thot^e  of  their  OWQ  countlj.  See  D&Uiasorf  JtW 
and  Gentile,  voi.  ii.  pp.  160-l(jo. 

•  « £go  deuiu  genua  ease  aemper  dixi  et  dicaui  ccclitum ; 

Sed  eoe  nOD  earare  opiBW  qafal  agait  hoauiium  geiuts.* 
Ckezo  addt :  <  magao  plauni  loqutiir  aasenliente  populo.'— i)f  Divm.  ii.  fiO. 
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yoa  have  described.'  ^  St.  Augustine  and  other  of  the 
&iheRi  long  after  lidfculed  the  pagans  who  satirised  in 
the  theatres  the  very  gods  they  worshipped  in  the  tem- 
ples.* Men  were  still  profoundly  superstitious,  but  they 
resorted  to  each  new  religion  as  to  a  charni  or  talisman 
of  especial  power,  or  a  system  of  magic  revealing  the 
future.  There  existed,  too,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a 
kind  of  superstitious  scepticism  which  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place  in  religiouB  histoiy.  There  were  mul- 
titudes who,  declaring  that  there  were  no  gods,  or  that 
the  gods  never  interfered  with  human  affairs,  professed 
with  the  same  breatli  an  absolute  faith  in  all  portents, 
auguries,  dreams,  and  miracles.  Innumerable  natural 
objects,  such  as  comets,  meteors,  earthquakes,  ur  mon- 
strous births,  were  supposed  to  possess  a  kind  of  occult 
or  magical  virtue,  by  which  they  foreshadowed,  and  in 
some  cases  influenced,  the  destinies  of  men.  Astrology, 
which  is  the  qiecial  representative  of  thb  mode  of  thought, 
rose  to  great  prominence.  The  elder  PKny  notices  that  in 
h'm  time,  a  belief  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  both  among 
the  learned  and  among  the  vulgar,  that  the  whole  destiny 
of  man  is  determined  by  the  star  that  presides  over  his 
nativity ;  that  God,  having  ordained  tliis,  never  interferes 
again  with  human  affairs,  and  that  the  reality  of  the  por- 
tents is  due  to  this  preordainment.'   One  of  the  later 

*  Plutarch,  D»  Superstitumt. 

"  St.  Aug.De  Civ.Deif  vi.O ;  Tertul.  Apol,  15;  Arnobios,  Ado.  Genkt,  iv. 

*  'Pan  all*  et  banc  pellit,  aatioque  euo  eventoa  aingnat,  naeeendi  le- 
gibus;  iemelque  in  omoea  futuros  unquflm  Deo  deoettitn ;  in  reliquum  voi(» 
otium  flfltum.  Sedcre  ccepit  wntfntia  hiec  pariterqnc  ct  eniditnni  \  liVms 
et  rude  in  tam  ciusu  vadit.  Ecce  fulguriim  monitus,  ornculorum  pnej^citfl, 
aruapicum  pnediuta,  atque  etiam  parva  dictu  iu  auguriis  6t«rnumeutu  ct 
ofl*eiuioiies  pedum.* — Hid,  NaL  ii.  &  Pliny  himielf  ezpMUcs  great  doiibt 
about  flstrcil<  >^r,  giving  many  examples  uf  men  with  diflermt  destiniee,  vrlio 
had  been  bom  ut  tlif^  ^ninf  time,  and  tli'M.'Injv  imcU»r  the  Mm»»  otnrs.  (kW. 
Tii).\  Tacitus  expresses  complete  doubt  about  the  exidteoce  of  I'rovidenctt. 
{^Aim*  vi.  22.) 
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historians  of  the  empire  remarks,  thatnumbeis  who  denied 
the  existence  of  any  XttTinity,  believed  nevertheless  that 
they  cotdd  not  safely  appear  in  public,  or  eat,  or  bathe, 
unless  they  had  first  carefully  consulted  the  almanack  to 

ascertain  tlic  position  of  tlie  planet  Mercury,  or  how  far 
the  niuou  was  from  tlie  Crab.^  ^Except  perhaps  among  tlie 
peasants  in  the  country  districts,  the  Homan  rehgion,  in 
the  last  years  of  the  republic,  and  in  the  first  century  of  the  \ 
empire,  scarcely  existed,  except  in  the  state  of  a  supersti- 
tion, and  he  who  would  examine  the  true  moral  influences 
of  the  time  must  turn  to  the  great  schools  of  philosophy 
which  had  been  imported  from  Greece. )( 

The  vast  })lace  wliich  tlit  iival  systems  of  Zeno  and 
Epinirus  occupy  in  the  moral  histoiy  of  mankind,  and 
especially  m  the  closuig  yeai-s  of  the  empire  of  paganism, 
may  easily  lead  us  to  exaggerate  the  creative  genius  of 
their  founders,  who  in  faxA  did  little  more  than  give  defi- 
nitions or  intellectual  expression  to  types  of  excellence  that 
had  at  all  times  existed  in  the  world  There  have  ever 
been  stem,  upright,  self-controlled,  and  courageous  men, 
actuated  l)y  a  [)ure  i?ense  of  duty,  ca[)al)le  of  high  cflorts 
of  self-sacrifice,  somewhat  intolerant  of  the  frailties  of 
others,  somewhat  hard  and  unsjnnpathising  in  the  ordinary 
Intercourse  of  society,  but  rising  to  an  heroic  grandeur 
as  the  storm  lowered  upon  their  path,  and  more  ready  to 
relmquish  life  than  the  cause  they  believed  to  be  true. 
There  have  also  always  been  men  of  easy  tempers  and 
of  amiable  dispositions,  gentle,  benevolent,  and  pliant, 
cordial  friends  and  forgiving  enemies,  selfish  atjicart,  yet 
ever  ready,  wlieu  it  is  possible,  to  conciliate  thtiir  gratifi- 
cations with  those  of  others,  averse  to  all  enthusiasm, 
mysticism,  Utopias,  and  superstition,  with  little  depth  of 

*  Amnliinuj  MucelUaus,  xxvjJL  4. 
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character  or  capacity  for  sdf-sacrifice,  but  admirably  fitted 
to  impart  and  to  receive  enjoyment,  and  to  render  the 
course  of  life  easy  and  hamonious.  The  first  ore  by 
nature  Stoics,  and  the  second  Epicureans,  and  if  they  [)ro- 

cocd  to  reason  about  the  suinmum  boiiuiii  or  the  aflet'tioiir^, 
it  is  more  thftn  probable  that  in  each  case  their  characters 
will  determine  their  theories.  The  first  will  estimate 
self-control  above  all  other  qualities,  will  disparage  the 
affections,  and  will  endeavour  to  separate  inridely  the 
ideas  of  duty  and  of  interest,  while  the  second  will 
systematically  prefer  the  amiable  to  the  heroic,  and  the 
utilitarian  to  the  mystical 

But  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  these  matters 
character  usually  detemiines  opinioi),  it  is  not  le^^s  true 
that  character  is  itself  in  a  great  measure  governed  by 
national  circumstances.  The  refined,  artistic,  sensual 
civilisations  of  Greets  and  Asia  Minor  might  easily  pro- 
duce fine  esamplee  of  the  Bpicurean  type,^ut  gome  was 
from  the  earliest  times  pre-eminent ly  iliehomeof  stoicism. 
Long  before  the  Eomans  had  begun  to  reason  about 
pliilosophy,  the  y  had  exhibited  it  in  action,  and  in  their 
speculative  days  it  was  to  this  doctrine  that  the  iu)ble>t  * 
minds  naturally  tended.  A  gi-eat  nation  enLraired  in  j)er- 
petual  wars  in  an  age  when  success  in  warfare  depended 
neither  upon  wealth  nor  upon  mechanical  genius,  but  i 
upon  the  constant  energy  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and 
upon  the  unflinching  maintenance  of  military  discipline, 
the  whole  force  of  the  national  character  tended  to  the 
production  of  a  single  definite  type.  In  the  ab:solute 
authority  accorded  to  the  father  over  the  children,  to  the 
husband  over  the  wife,  to  the  master  over  the  slave,  we 
may  trace  the  same  habits  of  discipline  that  proved  so 
formidable  in  the  field.  Patriotism  and  military  honour 
were  indissolubly  connected  in  the  Boman  mind.  They 
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were  the  two  sources  of  national  enthusiasm,  the  chi^ 
ingredients  of  the  national  conception  of  grisatness.  They 
detennined  irresistibly  the  moral  theory  which  was  to 
prove  suprema 

[  Now  war,  which  brings  with  it  so  many  demoralising 
r  influences,  has,  at  least,  always  been  the  great  school  of 

heroism.  It  teaches  men  how  to  die.  It  familiarises  the 
mind  with  tlic  idea  of  noble  actions  performed  under 
the  influence,  not  of  personal  interest,  but  of  honour 
and  of  enthusiasm.  It  elicits  in  the  highest  degree 
strength  of  character,  accustoms  men  to  the  abnegation 
needed  for  simultaneous  action,  compels  them  to  repress 
their  fears,  and  establish  a  firm  control  over  their  affec- 
tions. Patriotism,  too,  leads  them  to  subordinate  their 
personal  wishes  to  the  interests  of  the  society  in  which 
they  live.  It  extends  the  horizon  of  life,  teaching  men 
to  dwell  among  the  great  men  of  the  past,  to  derive  their 
moral  strength  from  the  study  of  heroic  lives,  to  look 
forward  continually,  through  the  vistas  of  a  distant  future^ 
to  the  welfare  of  an  organisation  which  will  continue 
when  they  have  passed  away.  All  these  influences  were 
develo[)ed  in  Eomaii  Ute  to  a  degree  which  can  now  never 
be  reproduced.  War.  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  was 
far  more  tlian  at  present  the  school  of  heroic  virtues. 
Patriotism,  in  the  absence  of  any  strong  theological  passion, 
h^  assumed  a  transcendent  power.  The  citizen,  passing 
continually  from  poHtical  to  military  life,  exhibited  to 
perfection  the  moral  effects  of  boUi.  The  habits  of 
command  formed  by  a  long  period  of  almost  imiversal 
empire,  and  by  the  aristocratic  organisation  of  the  city, 
contril)uted  to  the  elevation,  and  also  to  the  pride,  of  the 
national  character. 

It  will  appear,  I  think,  sufficiently  evident,  from  these 
considerations^  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Boman  people 
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tended  ioevitably  to  the  production  of  a  certain,  type  of 
cEaxacter,  which,  in  its  essential  characteristics,  was  the 
type  of  stoidflm.^  In  addition  to  thepiedisposition  which 
leads  mmt  in  their  estimate  of  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  difierent  qualities  to  select  for  the  highest 
eulogy  those  which  are  most  congruous  to  their  own 
characters,  this  fact  derives  a  ^eat  importance  from  the 
large  place  which  the  biographiciil  eienient  occupied  in 
ancient  ethical  teaching.  Among  Christians  the  ideals 
have  commonly  been  either  supernatural  beings  or  men 
who  were  in  constant  connection  with  supernatural  beings, 
and  these  men  have  usually  been  eitlier  Jews  or  saints^ 
whose  lives  had  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  isolate  them 
from  most  human  sympathies,  and  to  efface  as  far  as 
possible  the  national  type.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  the  examples  of  virtue  were  usually  their  own 
fellow- countrymen ;  men  who  had  lived  iu  the  same 
moral  atmosphere,  struggled  for  the  same  ends,  acquired 
their  reputation  in  the  same  spheres,  exhibited  in  all 
theur  intensity  the  same  national  characteristics  as  thdr 
admirers.  History  had  assumed  a  didactic  character  it 
has  now  almost  wholly  lost.  One  of  the  first  tasks  of 
every  moralist  was  to  collect  traits  of  character  illustra- 
ting the  precepts  lie  enforced.  Valerius  Maximus  repre- 
sented £uthfully  the  method  of  the  teachers  of  antiquity 
when  he  wrote  his  book  giving  a  catalogue  of  different 
moral  qualities,  and  illustratmg  each  by  a  profusion  of 
examples  derived  from  the  history  of  his  own  or  of 
foreign  nations.  •Whenever,'  said  Hutaich,  «we  begin 
an  enterprise,  or  take  possession  of  a  charge,  or  expe- 
rience a  caluiiiity,  we  place  before  our  eyes  the  example 
of  the  greatest  men  of  our  own  or  of  bygone  ages,  and 
we  ask  ourselves  how  Plato  or  Epaminondas,  Lycurgus 
or  Agesilaus,  would  have  acted.   Looking  into  these 
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personages  as  into  a  faithful  mirror,  we  can  remedy  our 
defects  in  word  or  deed.  .  .  .  Whenever  any  perplexity 
arrives,  or  any  passion  distuibs  the  mind,  the  student  ol 
philosophy  pictures  to  himself  some  of  those  who  have 

been  celebrated  for  their  virtue,  and  the  recollection  sus- 
tains his  tottering  steps  and  prevents  liis  fall/  ^ 

Passages  of  tliis  kind  continually  occur  in  the  ancient 
/'  morahsts,^  and  thej  show  how  naturoUy  the  highest  type 
I  of  national  excellence  determined  the  prevailing  school 
i  of  moral  philosophy,  and  also  how  the  influence  of  the 
heroic  penod  of  national  history  would  act  upon  the 
best  minds  in  the  subsequent  and  wholly  different  phases 
of  development.  It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that 
during  tli<'  t  inpire,  though  the  conditions  of  national  life 
were  j)rofuunclly  altered,  stoicism  should  still  l)e  the 
philosophical  rehgion,  the  great  soiu-ce  and  regulator  of 
moral  enthusiasm.  Epicureanism  had  indeed  spread 
widely  in  the  empire,'  but  it  proved  little  more  than  a 
principle  of  disintegration  or  an  apology  for.  vice,  or  at 
best  the  religion  of  tranquil  and  indifferent  natures 
animated  by  no  strong  moral  enthusiasm.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  Epicurus  had  himself  been  a  man  of  the  most 
blameless  character,  that  his  doctrines  were  at  first  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  coarse  sensuality  of  the 
Gyrenalc  school  which  had  preceded  them,  that  they  ad- 
mitted in  theory  aUnost  every  form  of  virtue,  and  that 
the  school  had  produced  many  disciples  who,  if  they  had 
not  attained  the  highest  grades  of  excellence,  had  at  least 

*  l>e  H^tdihm  in  VwL  It  «m  originally  tlie  eiutoiii  at  "Romm  fttfto 
to  sing  to  a  pipe  t]ie  actiQiis  and  tin  TirtUM  of  tliA  gteatest  men.  (CImv 

Ttuc.  Quasi,  iv.) 

'  See  for  examples  Epictetua,  £hcA.  lit.   Seneca  i«  full  of  similar  ex- 
hortations. 

*  According  to  CloefOy  tho  flni  Latin  ivork  on  pUIotOfliy  was  Igr  tba 
X^iciiiMn  Amafontna.  (TWe.  Qiwj^  It.) 
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been  men  of  harmless  Hves,  intensely  devoted  to  their 
master,  and  especially  noted  for  the  warmth  and  con-^ 
Btan<7  of  thdr  Mendships.^  Bnt  a  school  which  placed 
so  high  ft  value  on  ease  and  pleasure  was  eminently  unfit 

to  struggle  against  the  fearful  difficulties  that  beset  the 
teachers  of  virtue  amid  the  anarchy  of  a  military  despotism, 
and  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  Eonians  were  alike  fjatal 
to  its  success.  All  the  great  ideals  of  Eoman  excellence 
belonged  to  a  different  type.  Such  men  as  a  Decius  or  a 
Beguluswouldhavebeenimpossible  inanE^icureansociety, 
for  even  if  their  actuating  emotion  was  no  nobler  than  a 
desire  for  posthumous  fame,  such  a  desire  could  never 

IT  ' 

grow  powerful  in  a  moral  atmosphere  charged  with  the 
sluewd,  placid,  unsentimental  utilitarianism  of  Epicurus. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  distmctions  the  Epicureans  had 
drawn  between  more  or  less  refined  pleasures  and  their 
elevated  eonceplions  of  what  constitutes  tiie  true  happi- 
ness of  men,  were  unintelligible  to  the  Bomans,  who  knew 
how  to  sacrifice  enjoyment)  but  who,  when  pursuing  it, 
gravitated  naturally  to  the  coarsest  forms.  The  mission 

*  On  the  great  perfection  of  the  character  of  Epicurus,  see  his  life  by 
Diogenes  LiiirtiaB,  and  on  i3ie  purity  of  the  philo.^opby  he  taught  and  the 
degiee  in  wliuli  it  was  distorted  and  misrepresented  by  his  Roman followeiay 
Seneca,  Dc  Vita  Beata,  c.  xii.  xiii.  nnd  Ep.  xxi.  Gassendi,  iu  a  very  in- 
teresting little  worlc  entitled  Philosophise  Epicuri  StftUftpna,  has  abundantly 
proved  the  possibility  of  uniting  Epicurean  principles  with  a  high  code 
of  morals.  BttI  proliBbly  the  most  beautifUI  picture  of  the  Epicuieaa 
ajBtera  is  the  fiist  book  of  the  De  Finihitt,  in  which  Cioeio  endeayottts  to 
point  it  as  it  wnuLl  have  been  painted  by  its  adherents.  When  we  re- 
member that  the  writer  of  this  book  was  one  of  the  most  fomiidablo  and 
unflinching  opponents  of  i^picureanism  in  all  the  ancient  world,  it  must  be 
owned  tlint  it  would  be  imposnble  to  find  a  grander  example  of  that  noble 
love  of  truth,  that  sublime  and  scrupulous  justioe  to  opftooents,  wbidi  was 
the  pre-eminent  glory  of  nncieut  philosophers,  and  which,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  philasopliy,  was  for  many  centuries  almost  unknown  in  tlio  world. 
It  \6  iuipu^blu  to  doubt  that  Epicureanism  was  lopcally  compatible  with 
n  very  high  degree  of  virtue.  It  is^  I  think,  equiiily  iuipossiUe  to  doubt 
tbat  its  piactioal  tendenejr  was  to  vioe. 
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of  Epicureanism  was  therefore  chiefly  negative.  The 
anti-patriotic  tendency  of  its  teaching  contributed  to  that 
destruction  of  national  feehng  which  was  necessaiy  to 
the  rise  of  cosmopolitanism,  while  its  strong  oppodtion  to 
theological  beliefs,  supported  by  the  genius  and 
thueiasm  of  Lucretius,  told  powerfully  upon  the  decaying 
faith. 

Sucli  being  the  functions  of  Epicureanism,  the  construc- 
tive or  ])()sitive  side  of  ethical  teachinrr  devolved  almost 
exclusively  upon  Stoidsm ;  for  although  there  were  a  few 
philosophers  who  expressed  themselves  jn  strong  oppo- 
dtion  to  some  portions  of  the  stoical  s3rBtem,  their  efforts 
usually  tended  to  no  more  than  a  modification  of  its 
extreme  and  harshest  features.  The  Stoics  asserted  two 
cardinal  principles — that  virtue  was  tlie  sole  le<:itiinate 
object  to  be  aspired  to,  and  that  it  involved  so  conijilete 
an  ascendancy  of  the  reason  as  altogether  to  extinguish 
the  affections.  The  Peripatetics  and  many  other  philo- 
sophers, who  derived  their  opinions  chiefly  from  Plato, 
endearoured  to  soften  down  the  exaggeration  of  these 
principles.  They  admitted  that  virtue  was  an  object 
wholly  distinct  from  interest,  and  that  it  should  be  the 
livuling  motive  of  life;  but  they  mainlaiiRil  that  happi- 
ness was  also  a  good,  and  a  certain  regard  for  it  legitimate. 
They  admitted  that  virtue  consisted  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  reason  over  the  affections,  but  they  allowed  tiie 
exercise  of  the  latter  within  restricted  limits.  The  main 
distinguishii^  features,  however,  of  stoicism,  the  unselfish 
ideal  and  the  controlHng  reason,  were  acquiesced  in,  and 
each  represents  an  important  ride  of  the  ancient  conception 
of  excellence  which  we  must  now  proceed  to  examine. 

In  the  first  we  may  easily  trace  the  intellectual  ex- 
pression of  the  high  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  had  elicited.  The  spirit  of  patriotism 
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has  this  peculiar  characteristic,  that  while  it  has  evoked 
acts  of  lieroism  which  are  both  very  numerous  and  very 
Bublime,  it  has  done  so  without  presenting  any  prospect 
of  personal  immortality  as  a  reward.  Of  all  the  forms  of 
human  heroism,  it  is  probably  the  most  unselfish.  The 
Spartan  and  the  Boman  died  for  his  countiy  because  he 
loved  it.  The  martyr's  ecstacy  of  hope  had  no  place  in 
his  dying  hour.  lie  gave  up  all  he  liad,  he  closed  his 
eyes,  as  he  believed,  for  ever,  and  he  ai>kcd  for  no  reward 
ill  this  world  or  in  the  next.  Even  the  hope  of  posthu- 
mous &me — the  most  refined  and  supersensual  of  all  that 
can  be  called  reward— could  exist  only  for  the  most  con* 
spicuous  leaders.  It  was  examples  of  this  nature  that 
formed  the  culminations  or  ideals  of  ancient  systems  of 
virtue,  and  they  naturally  led  men  to  draw  a  very  clear 
and  deep  distinction  between  the  notions  of  interest  and 
of  duty.  It  may  indeed  be  truly  said,  that  while  tlic  con- 
ception of  what  constituted  duty  was  often  very  imperfect 
in  antiquity,  the  conviction  that  duty,  as  distinguished 
from  every  modification  of  selfishness,  should  be  the 
supreme  motive  of  life,  was  more  clearly  enforced  among 
the  Stoics  than  in  any  later  sodety. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  gathered  from  the  last 
chapter  that  there  are  four  distinct  motives  wliicli  moral 
teachers  may  propose  for  the  purpo-i'  vi  leading  men  to 
virtue.  They  may  argue  that  the  disposition  of  events  is 
such  that  prospeii^  will  attend  a  virtuous  life,  and  ad- 
versity a  vicious  one — ^a  proposition  they  may  prove  by 
pointing  to  the  nonnal  course  of  affairs,  and  by  asserting 
the  existence  of  a  special  Providence  in  behalf  of  the 
good  in  the  present  world,  and  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments in  the  future.  As  far  as  these  latter  arguments  are 
concerned,  the  tiiicacy  of  such  teaching  rests  upon  tlie 
firomess  with  which  certain  theological  tenets  arc  held. 
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while  the  force  of  the  first  considerations  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  and  manner  in  which  society  is  organised,  for 
there  are  undoubtedly  some  eonditious  of  society  in  which 
a  perfectly  upright  life  has  not  even  a  general  tendency 
to  prosperity.  The  peculiar  circumstances  and  disposi- 
tions of  individuals  will  also  influence  largely  the  way  in 
which  they  receive  such  teaching,  and,  as  Gkxto  ob- 
served, *  what  one  utility  has  created,  another  will  ufteu 
destroy.* 

They  may  argue,  again,  that  vice  is  to  the  mind  what 
disease  is  to  the  body,  and  that  a  state  of  virtue  is  in  con- 
sequence a  state  of  health.  Just  as  bodily  health  is 
desired  for  its  own  sake,  as  being  the  absence  of  a  painfid» 
or  at  least  displeasing  state,  so  a  well-ordered  and  virtuous 
mind  may  be  vaUiod  for  its  own  sake,  and  independently 
of  all  the  external  L'ood  to  which  it  may  lead  as  being  a 
condition  of  happiness  ;  and  a  mind  distracted  by  jiassion 
and  vice  may  be  avoided,  not  so  much  because  it  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  pursuit  of  prosperity,  as  because  it  is  in 
itself  essentially  painfiil  and  disturbing.  This  conception 
of  virtue  and  vice  as  states  of  health  or  sickness,  the  one 
being  in  itself  a  good,  and  the  other  in  itself  an  evil,  was 
a  iuudumental  proposition  in  the  ethics  of  Plato.*    It  was 

^  Hr.  Oroto  giv«s  the  followingr  veiy  clear  miiiinaiy  of  Fl«to*f  ethieel 
ibfioryf  which  he  helieves  to  be  original : — '  Justioo  Is  ia  the  mind  * 

condition  analofrmts  to  good  health  and  strf^ri(.'th  in  the  body  Tniusticeis 
n  condition  unnlo;jrou3  to  pickncfs,  cnrniption,  iinpoteuce  in  the  bcnij.  .  .  . 
To  |>og^;^  a  healtliy  body  in  debirable  for  ita  consequeucea  as  a  means 
towazdi  other  eoiutitaeiite  of  heppinoH^  but  it  is  atill  mote  deaireUe  ia 
it^lf  osan  f-Hseiitlal  clement  of  happiiMM|Mr  »,  i.e.,  the  negelion  of  aickneii^ 
xrhich  TTould  of  itself  make  us  raiserahlc.  ...  In  like  manner,  the  just  mind 
blesses  the  po-^^e^sor  twice:  first  and  chiti%  by  briiipintr  to  him  happiness 
ia  itself  i  ne^t,  ako,  as  it  leads  to  ulterior  happy  rt'^ults.  The  unjust  mind 
b  a  cune  to  its  possessor  in  itself,  end  s|Nirt  Dram  results*  thou^  it  also 
leads  to  ulterior  results  which  render  it  still  more  a  curse  to  him.' — Grote'e 
riafn,  vivl.  iii.  p.  ini.  Tlniurl],  j^pv.'  Atisto  o£  ChiOy  defined  Tiriue  ss  *  the 
hoalth  of  the  soul.'   (De  Firtute  MtH-aii.) 
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admitted,  but  only  to  a  subsidiary  place,  by  the  Stoics,^ 
and  has  passed  more  or  less  into  all  the  succeeding 
systems.  It  is  especially  &vourable  to  large  and  ele- 
vating conceptions  of  self-culture,  for  it  leads  men  to  dwell 
much  less  upon  isolated  acts  of  virtue  or  vice  than  upon 
the  habitual  condition  of  mind  from  which  they  spring. 

It  is  possible,  in  the  third  place,  to  argue  in  favour  of 
virtue  by  ofTeriufr  as  a  motive  that  sense  of  pleasure  which 
follows  the  deliberate  performance  of  a  virtuous  act. 
This  emotion  is  a  distinct  and  isolated  gratification  fol- 
lowing a  distinct  action,  and  may  therefore  be  easily 
separated  from  that  habitual  placidity  of  temper  which 
results  from  the  eztmction  of  vicious  and  perturbing 
impukes.  It  is  thb  theory  which  is  implied  in  the 
common  ochortations  to  enjoy  *  the  luxury  of  doing 
good,'  and  though  especially  strong  in  acts  of  bene- 
volence, in  which  case  synipaliiy  wkli  the  hn[jpiness 
created  intensifies  the  feeling,  this  pleasure  attends  every 
kind  of  virtue. 

These  three  motives  of  action  have  all  this  common 
ehaiacteristic,  that  they  point  aa  their  ultimate  end  to 
the  happiness  of  the  agent.  The  first  seeks  that  happi- 
ness in  external  circumstances;  the  second  and  third  in 
psychological  conditions.  There  is,  however,  a  fourth 
kind  of  motive  which  may  be  urged,  and  which  is  the 
pccuhar  characteristic  of  the  intuitive  school  of  nioraiisU 
and  the  stumblinjrblock  of  its  opponents.  It  is  asserted  that 
we  arc  so  consULuhd,  tliat  the  notion  of  duty  furnishes  in 
itself  a  natural  motive  of  action  of  the  highest  order,  and 
wholly  distinct  from  all  the  refinements  and  modifications 
of  self-interests   The  coactive  force  of  this  motive  is 

'  'Beata  est  ergo  vitft  oonvpn5»»n8  nntune  suco;  qurp  non  nliter  c  nnini'_'(*r9 
potest  qiiam  primuni  Boiia  mens  est  et  in  peipetUA  poMesuone  wmiutii 
6uee.' — iboaeca,  De  Vita  Beata^  c.  iii. 
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altogether  independent  of  surrounding  circumstances,  and 
of  all  fornix  ui  helief.  It  is  equally  true  for  the  man  who 
believes  and  for  the  man  who  rejects  the  Christian  faith,  for 
the  believer  in  a  future  world  and  for  the  behever  in  the 
mortality  of  the  souL  It  is  not  a  question  of  happiness 
or  unhappinesSf  of  reward  or  punialunenti  but  of  a  gene- 
rically  different  nature.  Men  feel  that  a  certain  course 
of  life  is  the  natural  end  of  their  being,  and  they  ^1 
bound,  even  at  the  expense  of  happiness,  to  pursue  it. 
Tliey  feel  that  certain  acts  are  e^seutially  good  and  noble, 
and  others  essentially  base  and  \ale,  and  this  perception 
leads  them  to  pursue  the  one  and  to  avoid  the  other,  irre- 
spective of  all  considerations  of  enjoyment 

I  have  recuned  to  these  distinctions,  which  were  more 
fully  discuseed  in  the  last  chapter,  because  the  school  of 
philosophy  we  are  reviewing  fumisihes  the  most  perfect  of 
all  historical  examples  of  the  power  which  the  higher  of 
tliese  motives  can  exercise  over  the  mind.  The  coarser 
forms  of  self-interest  were  in  stoicism  absolutely  con- 
demned. It  was  one  oi  the  first  princi})les  of  these  pliilo- 
sopheis  that  all  things  that  are  not  in  our  power  should 
be  esteemed  indifferent;  that  the  object  of  all  mental 
discipline  should  be  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  all  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  that  prudence  must  in  consequence 
be  altogether  excluded  from  the  motives  of  virtue.  To 
enforce  these  principles  they  continually  dilated  upon  the 
vanity  of  human  things,  and  u})on  the  majesty  of  the  in- 
dependent miiid,  and  they  indulged,  though  scarcely  more 
than  other  scct^,  in  many  exaggerations  ah  iit  the  im- 
passive tranquillity  of  the  sage.^   In  the  Eoman  empure 

*  The  fftmoua  pandoz  that  '  the  snga  eottid  be  happy  ev«>i)  in  the  bull 
of  Pl)nl:iris,'  comes  fmm  tho  wntiiicrs  not  of  Zeno  but  of  Kpicurus  — 
ihduj:!)  f'it>  S'ttir^  nlnpted  nnd  preatly  lulmirpd  it.  (Cic  Tusc.  iU  So© 
Gauc'iiiiiy  I  Jiuui.  iLpicuri  tUt/tUii^ina,  para  iii.  c.  1.^ 
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Stoicism  flouiished  at  a  period  which,  beyond  almost  any 
other,  seemed  most  unfavourable  to  such  teaching.  There 
were  reigns  when,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Tacitus, 

'virtue  wiis  a  sentence  of  death.'  lu  no  period  lind 
brute  force  more  completely  triumplicd,  in  none  was  tlie 
thirst  for  material  advantages  more  intense,  in  very  few 
was  vice  more  ostentatiously  glorified.  Yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  drcumstanoes  the  Stoics  taught  a  philosophy 
which  was  not  a  compromtse,  not  an  attempt  to  moderate 
the  popular  excesses,  but  which  in  its  austere  sanctity 
was  the  extreme  antithesis  of  all  that  the  prevailing 
examples  and  their  own  interests  could  dictate.  And 
these  men  were  no  impassioned  faiiaiic^,  iircd  with  the 
prospect  of  connng  gloiy.  They  were  men  from  whose 
motives  of  action  the  belief  in  tiie  immortaUty  of  the  soul 
was  resolutely  excluded.  In  the  scepticism  that  accom- 
panied the  first  introduction  of  philosophy  into  Bome,  in 
the  dissolution  of  the  old  &ble8  about  Tartarus  and  the 
St^,  and  the  dissemination  of  Epicureanism  among  the 
people,  this  doctrine,  notwithstanding  the  beautiful  rea- 
sonings of  Cicero  and  the  religious  laitli  of  a  few  wlio 
clung  like  Plutarch  to  the  mysteries  iu  which  it  was  per- 
petuated, had  sunk  very  low.  An  interlocutor  in  Cicero 
expressed  what  was  probably  a  common  feeling,  wlien  he 
acknowledged  that)  with  the  writings  of  Plato  before  him, 
he  could  beUeve  and  realise  it ;  but  when  he  closed  the 
book,  the  reasonings  seemed  to  lose  their  power,  and  the 
world  of  spirits  grew  pale  and  unreal,^  If  Enniua  could 
elicit  the  plaudits  of  a  theatre  when  he  proclaimed  that 
the  gods  took  no  pai  t  iu  human  alTairs,  Cajsar  could  assert 

*  'Sed  nescio  quomodo  dum  lego  ni?scntior;  cum  pnsui  llhruni  ct  mecitm 
ipdo  de  immortaiitate  aaimorum  coepi  cogitarai  aasendo  omnia  ilia  elabitur.' 
Cic  Tm»c.  L 
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ill  the  senate,  without  scandal  and  almost  without  dissent, 
that  death  Avas  the  end  of  all  things.  Pliny,^  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Soman  scholars,  adopting  the  senti- 
ment of  all  the  ^ool  of  Epicurus,  describes  the  belief  in 
a  future  life  as  a  form  of  madness,  a  puerile  and  a  per- 
nicious illusion.*  The  opinions  of  the  Stoics  were  waver- 
ing and  uncertain.  Tiicir  first  doctrine  was  that  the  soul 
of  man  has  a  future  and  independent,  but  not  an  eternal 
existence,  that  it  survives  until  the  conflngration  that  was 
to  destroy  the  world,  when  all  finite  things  would  be 
absorbed  in  the  all-pervading  soul  of  nature.  Chr3^sippus, 
however,  restricted  to  the  best  and  noblest  souls  this 
future  existence,  whidi  Oeanthes  had  awarded  to  all,^  and 
among  the  Boman  Stoics  even  this  was  greatly  doubted. 
The  belief  that  the  human  soul  is  a  detached  fragment  of 
the  Deity,  naturally  led  to  the  belief  that  after  death  it 
would  be  real)sorbed  in  the  parent  Spirit.  The  doctrine 
that  there  is  no  real  good  but  virtue  deprived  the  Stoics 
of  the  argument  for  a  future  world  derived  from  un- 
requited merit  and  unpunished  crimes,  and  the  eaniest- 
ness  with  which  they  contended  that  a  good  man  should 
act  irrespectively  of  reward,  inclined  them,  as  it  is  said 
to  have  inclined  some  Jewish  thinkers,^  to  tiie  denial  of 

'  Sallust,  CatUma,  cap,  li. 

'  See  thftt  mo<!t  imprf'««iivo  pfis^nire  (IFht.  Xaf.  vii.  50).  The  notion  of 
tbe  sleep  of  aiwihilAtioD  as  tbe  happiest  end  of  man  is  a  lavourito  thought 
of  Lucvetiiu.  Thus  t-~ 

'  Neqne  igitur  mors  est 
(^uandoquidem  natura  acimi  mortnlis  Labetur.' — iii. 
This  mode  of  thought  has  been  rocontly  expressed  ia  Mr.  i^wiabanu'i 
very  beautiful  poem  on  2/»c  Garden  of  H-met-pme. 

*  IXog.  Lftertiiii.  The  opinbn  of  Obrysippus  teem  fo  hKve  pnvailed, 
and  riutarcb  (D»  Tlacit.  Philot.)  spedu  of  it  as  that  of  tbe  flchod.  Ciceit) 
sarcastically  sayp,  *  Stoici  auteni  tJS-nrnm  nohU  Inrpinntur  tarquam  coni- 
cibus ;  diu  mansuros  aiunt  animos,  semper  uegant.' — Tusc.  I>i$p.  lib.  i. 

^  It  has  been  very  frequently  aaaeited  that  Antigonus  of  Socho  having 
Uttght  that  virtue  ahoald  be  pnctieed  for  its  own  ceke^  bit  disciple^  ZifAsk, 
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the  existence  of  the  reward.^  FansBtius,  the  founder  of 
Boman  stoicism,  maintained  that  the  soul  perished  with 
the  body,'  and  hb  opimoo  was  followed  by  Epictetus^ 
and  Gomutus.^  Seneca  contradicted  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject^ Marcus  Aurelins  never  rose  beyond  a  vague  and 
mournful  aspiration.  Those  who  believed  in  a  future 
world  believed  it  faintly  and  uncertainly,  and  even  when 
they  accepted  it  as  a  f\ict,  they  shrank  from  proposiiiLr  it 
as  a  motive.  Tlie  whole  system  of  stoical  cthic.-^,  which 
carried  self-sacrifice  to  a  point  that  has  scarcely  been 
equalled^  and  exercised  an  influ^ce  which  has  rarely  been 
surpassed,  was  evolved  without  any  assistance  from  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life.*  Pagan  antiquity  has  bequeathed 
us  few  nobler  treatises  of  morals  than  the  *  De  Officiis '  of 
Cicero,  which  was  avowedly  an  expansion  of  a  work  of 
Paiiffitius. It  has  left  us  no  grander  example  than  that  of 
Epictetus,  the  sickly,  deformed  slave  of  a  master  who  was 
notorious  for  his  barbarity,  enfranchised  late  in  lite,  but 

the  founder  of  the  Sadducees,  inferred  the  non-existence  of  a  future  world ; 
but  the  evif!pnce  for  thia  whole  story  is  exceedingly  unsatiBfactory.  The 
reader  may  tind  ite  history  in  a  very  remarkable  article  by  >Ir.  Twisleton 
on  8aditie«e$f  in  Smith's  BiUieai  Dictienmy, 

^  On  the  stoical  opinions  ab  xit  a  future  life  aeu  Martin,  La  Vie  futun 
(PftriH,  1858) ;  Counlaveaux,  De  F lmmorialit4  de  FAme  dam  !e  Sloicunie 
(Paris,  1iSj7;  ;  and  Alger's  CrUioalMid,  of  the  Doctrint  of  a  iWnr*  Lt/e 
(New  York,  1860). 

*  lOs  arguments  are  met  hy  Cieero  In  ilie  Tuttrntmi. 

*  See  a  collection  of  paasages  from  his  discour^s  collected  by  M.  GoUF- 
daveaux,  in  the  intr<j<hicti«)ii  to  bis  French  tnoalatum  of  that  book. 

*  Bt<'bR?UH,  F.clog.  rhyme,  lib,  i.  cnp.  52. 

'  In  his  consolations  to  Marcia,  he  seems  to  iodine  to  a  belief  in  the 
immortality^  or  at  least  the  fatura  wiateoae,  of  tiie  aouL  In  many  other 

pass«^?e?s,  however,  ho  speaks  of  it  aa  annihilated  at  death. 

°  *  Lea  atoiciens  ne  faisaient  micunement  dt^pondr©  la  mornlo  de  la  per- 
spective de«  peines  on  do  la  remunwration  daiis  unc  rio  future.  ...  La 
croyance  a  l  iuiuiortalite  de  I'dme  n'appartenait  done,  seloa  leur  mani^re  de 
voir,  qu'i  la  physiqtw,  c^est4-4ifa  k  la  psyohologie.'-- DegexaadOy  HUt.  de 
la  Fhilo9.  tome  iii.  p.  86. 

^  *  Panaetius  ig-Itur,  qui  pine  ccntrnrorpia  de  nfilrns  accuratissime  dispu- 
tant, quemque  no3,  correctione  ^uadam  adhibita,  potiseimum  secuti  8umu«.' 
— Dto  Oj^.  iii.  S, 
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soon  driven  into  exile  by  Domitian,  who,  wiiile  sounding 
the  very  abyss  of  human  miseryf  and  looking  forward  to 
death  as  to  simple  decompoeitidzif  was  yet  so  filled  with 
the  sense  of  the  Divine  presenoei  that  his  life  was  one 
continued  hymn  to  Ftovidence>  and  his  writiiigs  and  his 
example,  which  appeared  to  his  eontempcraries  almost  the 
ideal  of  hnman  goodness,  have  not  lost  their  consoling 
power  through  all  the  ages  and  the  vicissitadea  they  have 
survived.* 

There  was,  however,  another  fonn  of  immortality  ^vliit  h 
exercised  a  much  greater  influence  among  the  Roman 
moralists.  The  desire  for  reputation,  and  especially  for 
posthumous  reputation — that  Mast  infirmity  of  noble 
mmds  4ussimLed  an  eztmordinary  prominence  among 
the  springs  of  Boman  heroism,  and  was  also  the  i»igin 
of  that  theatrical  and  overstrained  phraseology  which 
the  greatest  of  ancient  moralists  rarely  escaped.'  But 
we  sliould  be  altogether  in  error  if  we  inferred,  as  some 
have  done,  that  paganism  never  rose  to  the  coiu  c  pti  a 
of  virtue  concealing  itself  from  the  world,  and  consentmg 

'  Mflrcufl  Aureliii?  thanks  Providence,  ns  for  one  of  the  great  bleedogs  of 
his  lil'e,  that  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  £f  ictetua. 
The  atoiy  ia  weO  known  how  the  old  philowiipher  waned  hia  mmtn,  who  wia 
beating  him,  that  he  would  aoanhiiMk  hia  leg,  and  when  the  leg  was  hrohsni 
calroly  reirihrked,  *T  told  you  you  would  do  so/  Celsus  quoted  this  in 
opposition  to  tbe  Christians,  asking, '  Did  your  leader  under  suiiering  ever 
say  anything  so  noble  ? '  Origen  finely  replied,  *  He  did  what  was  still 
noMe^— He  kepi  nlence.*  A  Ghrisiian  anchorite  (eome  lagr  St  IHliu^  who 
lived  in  the  Ixginning  of  the  fifth  century)  was  so  stnidcwitli  the  JQs- 
chiridi<m  vi  Kpictetii?,  that  he  ndupled  it  to  Christian  use.  The  con- 
versations of  l'4)ictetu«>,  H-s  reported  by  Arriani  are  aidd  to  have  been  the 
favourite  reading  of  Tows^int  I'Ouverture. 

*  Tadtos  had  need  thia  expieMion  hefote  Milton :  <Qaindo  etim  w- 
pientibna  enpido  glorias  uoviMima  exuitnr/— jETarf.  It.  6. 

•  Two  remflrVflhle  instftnces  have  come  down  to  m  of  eminent  writers 
begging  hiatorianii  to  ndom  and  even  exap^gerate  their  acta.  See  the  very 
curious  letters  of  Cicero  to  the  Imtorian  Lucceius  (£p.  ad  Divert,  v.  12.) ; 
and  of  tiw  yoanger  Pliiijr  to  Tadtm  (Sj^  'Hi.  88).  Ciceio  haa  himaelf 
aonfeaaed  that  he  waa  too  lend  of  gloiy. 
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voluntarily  to  degradation.  No  characters  were  more 
highly  appreciated  in  antiquity  tlian  tliose  of  men  who, 
through  a  sense  of  duty,  opposed  the  strong  current  of 
popular  fiivour ;  of  men  like  Fabiu8»  who  consented  for 
the  Bake  of  their  countiy  to  incur  the  reputation  that 
is  most  fatal  to  a  soldier;^  of  men  like  Cato^  who  re- 
mained unmoved  among  the  scofis,  the  insults,  and  the 
ridicule  of  an  angry  crowd.'  Cicero,  expoimding  the 
principles  of  stoicism,  declared  that  no  one  has  attained 
to  true  philusu[)hy  who  has  not  learnt  that  all  vice 
should  be  avoided,  *  though  it  were  concealed  from  the 
eyes  of  gods  and  men,' '  and  that  no  deeds  are  more  laud- 
able than  those  which  are  done  without  ostentation,  and  &r 
from  the  si^t  of  men.^  The  writings  of  the  Stoics  are 
crowded  with  sentences  to  the  same  efiect  *  Nothing  for 
opinion,  all  for  conscience.'*  *  He  who  wishes  his  virtue 
to  be  blazed  abroad  is  not  labouring  for  virtue  but  for 
fame.'*  'No  one  is  more  virtuous  than  the  man  who 
sacrifices  tlie  reputation  of  a  good  man  rather  than 
sacrifice  liis  conscience.'  ^  *  I  do  not  shrink  from  praise, 
but  I  refuse  to  make  it  the  end  and  term  of  right.'  ^  '  If 
you  do  anything  to  please  men,  you  have  fallen  from 
your  estate.''  ^Even  a  bad  reputation  nobly  earned  is 
pleasing/  '  A  great  man  is  not  the  less  gieat  when  he 
lies  vanquished  and  prostrate  in  the  dust' "  *  Never  fon^^et 
tliat  it  is  possible  to  be  at  once  a  divine  man,  yet  a  mail 
unknown  to  all  the  world.'      '  liiut  which  is  beautiful  is 

■        •    *  Uinu  bomo  nobis  caiMStoiido  restituit  rem 

"Son  pntiebat  ennn  nimores  ante  5Hlut«Mn.' — Knniiis. 

*  See  the  beautiful  description  of  (Jato's  tranquillity  under  insults.  Se- 
oeca,  De  Ira,  u.33\De  Qnui,  Sap.  I,  2. 

*  Seneca,  De  ViL  Beni,  t»JX»  *  Sotieca,  JE^  cxiii. 

'  Seneca,  Ep.  \\\x\.  •  Prrseiw,  Sit.  i.  4r»-47. 

*  Epictetus,  £nch.  x.xiii.  Seueca,  Ue  Ira,  iii.  4l. 
"  SeiMea,  Com,  ad  Jhtv.  xiii.                 >•  >Iaie.  Aar.  viL  67. 
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beautiful  in  itself ;  the  praise  of  man  adds  nothing  to  its 
quality.''^  Marcus  Aurelius,  following  an  example  that 
is  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  made  it  a  special  object  of 
mental  discipline,  by  continually  meditating  on  death,  and 
evoking,  by  an  effort  of  the  imaginati<Hi,  whole  societies 
that  had  passed  away,  to  acquire  a  realised  sense  of  the 
vanity  of  posthumous  fame.  Th^  younger  Pliny  painted 
faitlifully  the  ideal  of  stoicism  when  he  described  one  of 
his  friends  as  a  man  '  wlio  did  notliing  for  ostentation,  but 
all  for  conscience ;  who  souelit  the  reward  of  virtue  m 
itself,  and  not  in  the  praise  of  man.'  ^  Nor  were  the  Stoics 
less  emphatic  in  distinguishing  the  obligation  &om  the 
attraction  of  virtue.  It  was  on  this  point  that  they  9eg9r 
rated  from  the  more  refined  Epicureans,  who  were  often 
willing  to  sublimate  to  the  highest  d^;ree  the  kind  of 
pleasure  they  proposed  as  an  object,  provided  only  it 
were  admitted  that  pleasure  is  necessarily  the  ultimate 
cud  of  our  actions.  But  this  the  Stoics  iiiiiily  denied. 
'  Pleasure,'  they  argued,  *  is  the  companion,  not  the  guide, 
of  our  course.'^  *  We  do  not  love  virtue  because  it  gives 
us  pleasure,  but  it  gives  us  pleasure  because  wo  lo^  e  it.*  * 
'  Tlie  wise  man  will  not  sin,  tliough  both  gods  and  men 
should  overlook  the  deed,  for  it  is  not  through  the  fear  of 
punishment  or  of  shame  that  he  abstains  from  sin*  It  is 
from  the  desire  and  obligation  of  what  is  just  and  good.*^ 
*To  ask  to  be  paid  for  virtue  is  as  if  the  eye  demanded  a 
recompense  for  seeing,  or  the  feet  for  walking.*®  In 
doing  good,  man  'should  be  like  the  vine  which  has  pro- 
duced grapes,  and  asks  for  nothing  more  after  it  has  pro- 

*  Haxe.  Am,  iv.  20.  •  Pliny,  Ej,.  i.  S2. 

*  '  Noa  duxt  led  oomiM  Tolnptaa.'— Seneca,  Be  ViL  £«aL  e.  vuL 

*  'Voluptasnon  est  morccs  n*'C  cau.^n  viitutis  $ed  ncctMeio;  nee^ttUl  de- 
lectnt  placet  seA  quia  plntet  iklectat." — ])>\d.  c.  ix. 

'  Perigrinus  apud  Aul.  Geliius,  xii.  11.  I'erigrinus  was  a  Cj'mc,  but  hit 
doctrine  on  tbb  point  mm  identical  ivith  that  of  the  Stoic*. 

*  Maic  AunL  is.  42. 
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duced  its  proper  fniit.*^  His  end,  according  to  these 
teachers,  is  not  to  find  peace  either  in  life  or  in  death. 
It  is  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  second  distinguishing  feature  of  stoicism  I  have 
noticed  was  the  complete  suppression  of  the  affections  to 
make  way  for  the  absolute  ascendency  of  reason.  There 
are  two  great  divMons  of  character  corresponding  very 
nearly  to  the  stoical  and  epicurean  temperaments  I  have 
described — that  in  which  the  will  predominates,  and  that 
in  which  the  desires  are  supreme.  A  good  man  of  the 
first  class  is  one  whose  will,  directed  by  a  sense  of 
du^,  pursues  the  course  he  believes  to  be  right.  In  spite 
of  strong  temptations  to  pursue  an  opposite  course,  arising 
either  from  his  own  passions  and  tendencies,  or  from 
the  drcumstances  that  surround  him.  A  good  man  of 
tiie  second  class  is  one  who  is  so  happily  constituted 
that  his  sympathies  and  desires  instinctively  tend  to  vir- 
tuous ends.  The  first  character  is  the  only  one  to  which 
we  can,  strictly  speaking,  attach  the  idea  of  merit,  and  it 
is  also  the  only  one  which  is  capable  of  rising  to  high 
efforts  of  continuous  and  heroic  self-sacrifice ;  but  on  the 
'  other  hand  there  is  a  charm  in  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  unforced  desires  which  disciplined  virtue  can  perhaps 
never  attain.  The  man  who  is  consistently  generous 
through  a  sense  of  duty,  when  bis  natural  temperament 
impels  liim  to  avarice,  and  when  every  exercise  of  bene- 
volence causes  him  a  pang,  deserves  in  the  very  highest 
degree  our  admiration ;  but  he  whose  generosity  costs  him 
no  eilbrt,  but  is  the  natural  gratification  of  his  afiections, 
attracts  a  he  laiger  measure  of  our  love.  C!orresponding  to 
these  two  casts  of  character,  we  find  two  distinct  theories 
of  education,  the  aim  of  the  one  being  chiefly  to  strengthen 
the  will)  and  that  of  the  other  to  guide  the  desires.  The 

>  Haic  Aurol.  v.  0. 
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principal  examples  of  the  first  are  the  Spartan  and  stoical 

systems  of  antiquity,  and,  with  some  modifications,  the 
asceticism  of  the  middle  ages.  The  objctt  (^f  these  systems 
was  to  enable  men  to  endure  pain,  to  repress  manifest 
and  acknowledged  desires,  to  relinquish  enjoyments,  to 
establish  an  absolute  empire  over  their  emotions.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  method  of  education  which 
was  never  more  prevalent  than  in  the  present  day,  \rbick 
exhausts  its  efforts  in  makmg  virtue  attractive,  in  asao- 
ciatiug  it  with  all  the  charms  of  imagination  and  of 
prosperity,  and  in  tliu.s  insensibly  drawing  tlic  desires  in  ' 
the  wibhed  for  diiecllon.  As  the  first  system  is  especially 
suited  to  a  disturbed  and  military  society,  which  requircj? 
and  elicits  strong  efibrts  of  the  will,  and  is  therefore  the 
special  sphere  of  heroic  \drtues,  so  the  latter  belongs 
naturally  to  a  tranquil  and  highly  organised  civilisation, 
which  is  therefore  veiy&vourable  to  the  amiable  qualitaes, 
and  it  is  probable  that  as  civilisation  advances,  the  hmic 
type  will,  in  consequence,  become  more  and  more  rare, 
and  a  kind  of  self-indulirent  ";oodness  more  common. 
The  circumstimces  of  the  ancient  societies  led  them  to  the 
former  type,  of  which  tlie  Stoics  furni-ln'([  the  extreme 
expression  in  their  doctrine,  that  the  aliiections  are  of  the 
nature  of  a  disease^^a  doctrine  which  they  justified  by  the 
same  kind  of  arguments  as  those  which  are  now  often 
employed  by  metaphysicians  to  prove  that  love^  anger  and 

*  Seneca,  however,  in  one  of  his  letters  {Ep.  Ixxv.),  subtilifes  n  good 
deal  on  this  point.  He  draws  a  distinction  between  nfH^ctions  and  maladies. 
The  first)  he  mys,  are  irrational,  and  th«irefore  reprehenaible,  moTemeots  of 
the  soul,  which,  if  repeated  and  unrepressed,  tend  to  form  an  imtioiMd  and 
evil  habit,  and  to  this  la^t  he  in  this  letter  restricts  the  term  disease.  Ha 
illustrated  lliis^  dL-^tinctioii  by  observing  tliat  ooblM  ami  imv  other  ^lii^lit 
ailments,  if  unchecked  and  neglected,  may  produce  an  organic  disease. 
The  wise  man,  he  savh,  is  wholly  free  from  moral  disease,  but  no  man  can 
completely  cumncipatu  Unuelf  from  aHectioDSi  though  he  should  make  thia 
hia  ooaataat  dyeeC 
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the  like,  can  only  be  ascribed  by  a  figure  of  speech  to 
the  Deity.  Perturbation,  they  contended,  is  necessarily 
imperfection,  and  none  of  its  forms  can  in.  consequence 
be  ascribed  to  a  perfect  being.  We  have  a  clear  intuitive 
perception  that  reaaon  is  the  highest,  and  should  be  the 
directiDg,  power  of  an  intellige&t  being;  but  every  act 
which  is  performed  at  the  instigation  of  the  emotions  is 
wi&drawn  from  the  empre  of  reason.  Hence  it  was  m- 
ferred  that  while  the  will  should  be  educated  to  act 
habituiilly  in  the  direction  of  virtue,  even  the  emotions 
that  seem  most  fitted  to  see  on  l  it  should  be  nl)^(>lutely 
proscribed.  Thus  Seneca  lias  elaborated  at  length  the 
distinction  between  clemency  and  pity,  the  first  being 
one  of  the  highest  virtues,  and  the  latter  a  positive  vice. 
Oemeacj^  he  says^  is  an  habitual  disposition  to  gentleness 
in  the  application  of  punishments.  It  is  that  moderation 
which  remits  something  of  an  incuired  penalty,  it  is  the 
opposite  of  cruelty,  which  is  an  habitual  disposition  to 
rigour.  Pity,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  to  clemency  the 
same  kind  of  relation  as  s  iik  i^tition  to  religion.  It  is 
the  weakness  of  a  feeble  mind  that  flinches  at  the  sicrht 
of  suffering.  Clemency  is  an  act  of  judgment,  but  pity 
disturbs  the  judgment.  Clemency  adjudicates  upon  the 
proportion  between  suffering  and  guilL  Pity  contem* 
plates  only  suffering,  and  gives  no  thoughts  to  its  cause. 
Clemency,  in  the  midst  of  its  noblest  efforts,  is  perfectly 
passionless;  pity  is  unreasoning  emotion.  Clemency  is 
an  essential  characteristic  of  the  sage,  pity  is  only  siuicd 
for  weak  women  and  for  diseased  minds.  *  The  sage  will 
console  those  who  weep,  but  without  weeping  with  them  ; 
'  he  will  succour  the  shipwrecked,  give  hospitaUty  to  the 
proscribed,  and  alms  to  the  poor,  .  .  .  restore  the  son 
to  the  mother's  tears,  save  the  captive  from  the  arena, 
and  even  bury  the  criminal ;  but  in  all  his  mind  and 
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his  countenance  will  be  alike  untroubled.  He  will  feel 
no  pity.  He  will  succour,  he  will  do  good,  for  he  bom 
to  assist  his  fellows,  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  to  oflcr  to  each  one  his  part.  •  .  .  Bis  countenance 
and  his  soul  will  betray  no  emotion  as  he  looks  upon 
the  irithered  1^  the  tattered  rags,  the  bent  and 
emaciated  frame  of  the  beggar.  But  he  inll  help  those 
who  are  worthy,  and,  like  the  gods,  his  leaning  wOl  be 
towards  the  wretched.  ...  It  is  only  diseased  eyes  that 
grow  moist  in  beholding  tears  in  other  eyes,  as  it  is  no 
true  synipathy,  but  only  weakness  of  nerves,  that  leads 
some  to  laugh  al\vay8  when  othei-s  laugh,  or  to  yawn 
when  others  yawn.'^ 

Cicero,  in  a  sentence  which  might  be  adopted  as  the 
motto  of  stoicism,  said  that  Homer '  attributed  human 
qualities  to  the  gods ;  it  would  hare  been  better  to  have 
imparted  divme  qualities  to  men.*  The  remarkable  passage 
I  have  just  cited  serves  to  show  the  extremes  to  which  the 
Stoics  puslied  this  imitation.  And  indeed,  if  we  compare 
the  different  virtues  that  have  flourished  among  Pagans  and 
Christians,  we  invariably  find  tliat  the  prevailing  type  of 
excellence  among  the  former  is  that  in  which  the  will  and 
judgment,  and  among  the  latter,  that  in  which  the  emo* 
tions  are  most  prominent  Jtiendship  rather  than  love, 
hospitslity  rather  than  charity,  magnanimity  rather  than 
tenderness,  clemency  rather  than  sympathy,  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  ancient  goodness.  The  Stoics,  who  carried  the 
suppression  of  the  emotions  Hirther  than  any  other  school, 
laboured  with  great  zeal  to  compensate  tlie  injury  thus 
done  to  the  benevolent  side  of  our  nature,  by  irreatly  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  reasoned  and  passionless  philanthropy. 
Th^  taught^  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  the  fraternity 
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of  all  men,  and  the  consequent  duty  of  each  man  conse- 
crating his  life  to  the  welfare  of  others.  They  developed 
this  general  doctrine  in  a  series  of  detailed  precepts,  which, 
for  the  range,  depth,  and  beauty  of  their  charity,  have 
never  been  surpassed.  They  even  extended  their  com- 
passion to  crime,  and  adopting  the  paradox  of  Plato,  that 
all  guilt  is  ignorance,^  treated  it  as  an  involuntary  disease, 
and  declared  that  the  only  legitimate  ground  of  punish- 
ment is  prevention.^  But  however  fully  they  might 
recognise  in  theory  their  principles  with  the  widest  and 
most  active  benevolence,  they  could  not  wholly  coimter- 
act  the  practical  evil  of  a  system  which  declared  war 
against  die  whole  emotional  aide  of  our  being,  and  re- 
duced human  virtue  to  a  kind  of  majestic  egotism ; 
proposing  as  examples  such  men  as  Anaxagoras,  who 
when  told  that  his  sou  had  died,  simply  observed,  'I 
never  supposed  that  I  had  begotten  an  immortal,*  or 
as  Stiipo,  who  when  his  country  had  been  ruined,  his 
native  city  captured,  and  his  daughters  carried  away  as 
shives  or  as  concubines,  boasted  that  he  had  lost  nothing, 
for  the  sage  is  independent  of  circumstances.'  The  frame- 
work or  theory  of  benevolence  might  be  there,  but  the 
animatmg  spuit  was  absent.  Men  who  taught  that  the 
husband  or  the  father  diould  look  with  perfect  indiffer- 
ence on  the  death  of  his  wile  or  liis  child,  and  that  the 

*  '  Peccantes  vero  quid  htibet  cur  oderit  cmn  enor  illos  in  hujiunnodi 
delicta  conipellat.' — Sen.  Deira,  i,  14.  This  is  a  favourite  thought  of  Mar- 
cvu  AuneliuSi  to  whicli  he  reverts  again  and  again.   See,  too,  Arrian,  i.  18. 

>  <Eigo  ne  bomiiii  ^uidain  noeelHinus  quia  peocatU  sed  ne  peccet,  nee 
miquain  ad  piMtaritam  aed  ad  fUtunim  pcena  teferetur.  — lUd.  u.  81.  In 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  punishment  was  chiefly  expia^ 
tory  and  purificatory.    (Lemiinier,  Lit  rod,  a  rHietcire  du  Dnnt,  p.  123.) 

*  Seneca^  Dg  ComUmL  Sap.  t.  Compare  and  contrast  this  famous  sentence 
of  AnaiagonaivitJi  tiiat  of  one  of  the  eaily  Chrittiaa  bemute.  Some  tme 
told  tiie  hermit  that  his  father  was  dend.  '  C\>h.so  your  blasphenj/  he 
Miawend;  *mj  father  ia  immortal.'— SocMtee,  £ecL  JiitU  ir,  83* 
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pMlosoplior,  though  he  may  shed  tears  of  pretended  sym- 
pathy in  order  to  console  his  suffering  friend,  must  sulier 
no  real  emotion  to  penetrate  his  breast,^  could  never 
found  a  true  or  lasting  religion  of  benevolence.  Hen 
who  refused  to  teopgnise  pain  and  sickness  as  evils  were 
scarcely  likely  to  be  very  eager  to  relieve  them  in  others. 

In  truth,  the  Stoics,  who  taught  that  all  virtue  was  con- 
formity to  nature,  were,  in  this  respect,  eminently  false  to 
their  own  principle.  Human  nature,  as  revealed  to  us  by 
reason,  is  a  composite  thincr,  a  constitution  of  many  parts 
*  differing  in  kind  and  dignity,  a  hierarchy  in  which  many 
powers  are  intended  to  co-exist,  but  in  different  positions 
of  ascendency  or. subordination.  To  make  the  higher 
part  of  our  nature  our  whole  nature  is  not  to  restore  but 
to  mutilate  humanity,  and  this  mutilatbn  has  never  been 
attempted  without  producing  grave  evik.  As  philan- 
thropists,  the  Stoics,  through  their  passion  for  unity,  were 
led  to  the  extirpation  of  those  emotions  which  nature 
intondcfl  as  the  chief  springs  of  benevuleiice.  ^^.y  specu- 
lative philosophers,  they  were  entangled  by  tlie  same  de- 
sire in  a  long  train  of  pitiable  paradoxes.  Their  £unous 
doctrines  that  all  virtues  are  equals  or,  more  correctly, 
are  the  same,  that  all  vices  are  equal,  that  nothing  is 
an  evil  which  does  not  affect  our  will,  and  that  pain 
and  berekvement  are^  in  consequence,  no  ilk,'  though 
partially  explained  away  and  frequently  disregarded  by 
the  Eoman  Stoics,  were  yet  sufficiently  pruuiinent  to  give 

^  Epictetua,  JSteA.  la  18. 

'  The  dispute  about  -whether  anything  Init  virtue  is  a  good,  wai<,  ia 
reality,  a. somewhat  rhildish  qnnrrel  nl>)ut  words;  for  thi'  !*»tnic5>,  who  indig- 
uantly  denounced  the  Peripatetics  for  luaintaining  the  affirmative,  admitted 
that  hedth,  friends,  ttc,  diould  be  aought,  not  &»  '  goode'  but  as  'pvefer- 
ablee/  See  a  long  discussion  on  this  matter  in  Cieeio  (D»  FmA,  lib.  if.). 
The  stoical  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  vices  was  formally  repudiated  by 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  mnintained  (ii.  10)  with  Thwphraftuf",  tlmt  faults 
of  desire  were  worse  thao  faults  of  anger.   The  other  Stoicsi  while  dug- 
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their  teaching  fiomething  of  an  unnatural  and  affected 
appearance.  Prizing  only  a  single  object,  and  developing 
only  a  single  side  of  th^  natoxe,  their  minds  became 
nanow  and  their  views  contracted.  Thus,  while  the 
Epicureans,  urging  men  to  study  nature  in  order  to  banish 
superstition,  endeavoured  to  correct  that  ignorance  of 
physical  science  which  was  oiic  uf  tlie  chief  inipeduitents 
to  the  progress  of  the  ancient  miud,  the  Stoics  for  the 
most  part  disdained  a  study  which  was  otiicr  than  the 
pursuit  of  virtue.^  While  the  Epicurean  poet  painted  in 
magnificent  language  the  perpetual  progress  of  mankind, 
the  Stoic  was  essentially  retrospective,  and  exhausted  his 
strength  in  vain  effi>rts  to  restore  the  simplicity  of  a  by- 
gone age.  While,  too,  the  school  of  Zeno  produced  many 
of  the  best  and  greatest  men  who  have  ever  hved,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  its  records  exhibit  n  rather  unusual 
iiuuiber  of  examples  of  high  professions  fidbilied  in  action, 
and  of  men  who,  displayuig  in  some  forms  the  most  im- 
doubted  and  transcendent  virtue,  fell  in  others  far  below 
the  average  of  mankind.  The  elder  Cato,  who,  though  not 
a  philosopher,  was  a  model  of  {diilosophers,  was  conspicuous 
for  his  inhumanity  to  his  slaves.*  Brutus  was  one  of  the 

matically  asaerUnj;;  the  equality  of  all  virtues  as  well  aa  the  equality  of  all 
yiemt  in  their  ptflaistthr  jud^enti  gndimted  their  pc«be  or  bl«me  miidi 

in  the  eanie  way  ait  the  rest  of  the  world. 

*  Sec  Seneca  (Ep.  Ixxxix.).  S-  n-'ca  hinT^f  If,  liawevpr,  has  devoted  a 
work  to  nnturnl  histon-,  but  tho  pt'iieral  tendency  f>f  tlie  st-hrxil  \vn>  cor- 
taiuly  to  couceutratti  all  atteutiuu  upon  moraU,  and  all,  or  nearly  all  the 
great  naturalisii  weie  EpieuvenAi  Cic«ro  puta  into  the  mouth  of  the  Epi- 
ourean  the  sentence,  'Onudum  intern  rerum  natura  cognita  leTemitr  super- 
■titioue,  liberamur  mortis  metti,  non  contxirbanuir  ijnu  nitionp  renitn  *  [De 
Fin.  i.) :  and  YirgU  expressed  au  euioently  Kpicuiean  sentiment  in  his 
famous  liues > 

<  Felix  qui  potvit  mum  togaoteeM  onMn, 
Quiquu  nietua  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Stibjecit  pedibuif  strapitum^ue  Acheron tis  arniL' 
'  Plutarch,  Ctdo  M<y'or, 
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most  extortionate  usurers  of  his  time,  and  several  citizens  of 
p  Salamis  died  of  starvation,  imprisoned  because  they  could 

not  pay  tlio  sum  he  demanded.*  No  one  eulogised  more 
cloquentiy  the  austere  simplicity  of  life  which  stoicism 
advocated  than  Sallust^  who  in  a  corrupt  age  was  noto- 
rioua  for  his  rapacity.  Seneca  himself  was  coDstitutionally 
a  nervous  and  timid  man,  endeavouring,  not  always  wi^ 
success,  to  support  himsdf  by  a  sublime  philosophy.  He 
guided,  undier  drcnmstances  of  extreme  difficulty,  the 
cause  of  virtue,  and  his  deatli  is  one  of  the  noblest 
antiquity  records ;  but  his  hfe  was  deeply  marked  by  the 
tahit  of  flattery,  and  not  free  from  tlie  taint  of  avarice, 
and  it  is  unhappily  certain  that,  after  its  accomplishment, 
he  lent  his  pen  to  conceal  or  varnish  one  of  the  worst 
crimes  of  Nero.  The  courage  of  Lucan  &iled  signally 
under  torture,  and  the  flatteiy  which  he  bestowed  upon 
Nero^  in  his  ^Pharsalia,'  ranks  with  the  Epigrams  of 
Martial  as*  probably  the  extreme  limits  of  sycophancy  to 
which  lloman  literature  descended. 

While,  too,  the  main  object  of  the  Stoics  was  to  popu- 
larise j)hilosophy,  the  high  standard  of  self-control  they 
exacted  rendered  their  system  exceedingly  im£t  for  the 
great  majority  of  mankind,  and  for  the  ordinary  condition 
of  afiaira.  life  is  history,  not  poetry.  It  consists  mainly 
of  little  things,  rardy  iUununed  by  flashes  of  great  heroism, 
rarely  broken  by  great  dangers,  or  demanding  great 
exertions.  A  moral  system,  to  govern  society,  must  ac- 
commodate itself  to  common  characters  and  mingled 
motives.  It  must  be  capable  of  influencing  natures  that 
can  never  rise  to  an  heroic  level.  It  must  tincture, 
modify,  and  mitigate  where  it  cannot  eradicate  or  trans- 
form. In  Christianity  there  arc  always  a  few  persons 
seeking  by  continual  and  painful  efforts  to  reverse  or  ex- 
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tinguish  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  liiflucnce  of  the  religious  principle 
upou  the  mind,  though  very  real,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  cause 
any  serious  strain  or  struggle.  It  is  displayed  in  a  certain 
acquired  spontaneity  of  unpulse.  It  softens  the  character, 
poiifiea  and  directs  the  imagbation,  blends  insensibly  with 
the  habitual  modes  of  thought,  and,  without  revolution- 
ising, gives  a  tone  and  bias  to  all  the  forms  of  action. 
But  stoicism  was  simply  a  scliool  of  heroes.  It  recog- 
nised no  gradations  of  viitue  or  vice.  It  condeinned 
all  emotions,  all  spontaneity,  all  miiiL^Icd  motives,  all  the 
principles,  feelings,  and  impulses  upon  which  the  viitue 
of  common  men  mainly  depends.  It  was  capable  of 
acting  only  on  moral  natures  that  were  strong  to  the 
'  highest  tension,  and  it  was  ther^ore  naturally  rejected  by 
the  multitade. 

The  central  conception  of  this  philosophy  of  self- 
control  was  the  dignity  of  man.  Pride,  which  looks 
widiin,  making  man  seek  his  own  approbation,  as  di  tiu- 
guished  from  vanity,  which  looks  without,  and  shapes  its 
conduct  according  to  the  opinions  of  others,  was  not 
only  permitted  in  stoicism,  it  was  its  leading  moral  agent. 
The  sense  of  virtue,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  oc- 
cupies in  this  system  much  the  same  place  as  the  sense  of 
sin  in  Giristianity.  1^,  in  the  conception  of  the  ancients, 
was  nmply  disease,  and  they  deemed  it  the  part  of  a  wise 
man  to  correct  it,  but  not  to  dwell  upon  its  circumstances. 
In  the  many  disquisitions  which  Epictetus  and  others 
have  left  us  concerning  the  proper  frame  of  mind  in 
which  man  should  approach  death,  repeuLauce  for  past 
sin  has  absolutely  no  place,  nor  do  the  ancients  appear  to 
have  ever  realised  the  purifying  and  spiritualising  in- 
fluence it  exercises  upon  the  character.  And  while  the 
reality  of  moral  disease  was  fully  recognised,  while  an 
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ideal  of  lofty  and  indeed  unattainable  excellence  was  coii' 
tiniially  proposed,  no  one  doubted  the  essential  excel- 
lence of  human  nature,  and  very  few  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  man  acquiring  by  his  own  will  a  high  degree  of 
virtue.  la  this  last  respect  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  the  teaching  of  the  Soman  moralists  and  of  the 
Greek  poets.^  Homer  continually  represents  courage, 
anger,  and  the  like,  as  the  direct  inspiration  of  Heaven. 
iSschylus,  the  great  poet  of  fetalism,  regards  every 
liuiiiaii  passion  as  but  a  single  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  causes  forged  by  the  inexorable  will  of  Zeus.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  grander  thuigs  in  poetry  than  his 
picture  of  the  many  and  various  motives  that  uiged 
Clytemnestra  to  the  slaughter  of  Agamemnon — revenge 
for  her  murdered  daughter,  love  for  .^Bgisthus,  resent- 
ment at  past  breaches  of  conjugal  duty,  jealousy  of 
Cassandra,  all  blen^ng  in  that  fierce  hatred  that  nerved 
licr  ami  against  her  husband's  life ;  while  above  all  this 
tumult  of  ]>a5slon  the  solemn  soncr  of  Cassandra  pro- 
claimed that  the  deed  was  but  the  decree  of  lleaven, 
the  harvest  of  blood  springing  from  tlie  seed  of  crime, 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ancient  curse  that  was  destined 
to  cling  for  ever  to  the  hapless  race  of  Atreus.  Befcne 
the  body  of  the  murdered  king,  and  in  presence  of  the 
wildest  paroxysms  of  human  passion,  the  bystanders 
bowed  their  heads,  exclaiming,  *  Zeus  has  willed  it^ 
Zeus  the  supreaie  Ptuler,  the  god  who  docs  all ;  for  what 
can  happen  in  the  world  without  the  will  of  Zeus?* 

But  conceptions  of  this  kind  had  little  or  no  place 
in  the  philosophy  of  Eome,   The  issue  of  human  enters 

* 

■  This  contrast  is  noticed  and  largely  illustrated  by  M.  Mont^e  in  his 

interesting"  little  worir  Z>e  Sfoirhfftf  r)  Runic,  ami  n\m  by  Legemlre  in  his 
Tntitr  tk  fOjmuo$tp  cuMtmoiret  £Mir  aervir  a  I'hidoire  de  f  esprit  ^mutm 
(Vtui«e,  1735}. 
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prises  and  the  disposition  of  the  gilts  of  fortune  were 
recognised  as  under  the  control  of  TroYidence ;  but  man 
YfBS  master  of  his  own  feelings,  and  was  capable  of 

attaining  such  excellence  that  he  might  even  challenge 
coiiipaii.son  witli  the  gods.  Audacious  a.s  sucli  sentiments 
may  now  appear,  they  were  common  to  most  schools 
of  Eoinan  moralist*?.  'We  boast  justly  of  our  own 
virtue/  said  the  eclectic  Cicero,  'which  we  could  not  do 
if  we  derived  it  from  the  Deity  and  not  from  ourselves.* 
*  AU  mortals  judge  that  fortune  is  to  be  received  from  the 
gods  and  wisdom  from  ourselves.'  ^  The  Epicurean  Horace, 
In  his  nobl^  ode»  described  the  just  man,  confident  in 
his  virtue,  undaunted  amid  the  crash  of  worlds,  and  he 
tells  us  to  piaj'  only  for  those  things  which  Jupiter  gives 
and  takes  away.  '  He  gives  life,  he  gives  wealth ;  au 
untroubled  mind  I  secure  for  myself.'''^  *The  calm  of  a 
mind  blest  in  the  consciousness  of  its  virtue.'  was  the 
expression  of  supreme  felicity  the  Epicureans  had  derived 
firom  their  master.^  Lucretius,  in  a  magnificent  passage, 
designates  Epicurus  as  a  god,  and  boasts  that  the  popular 
divinities  dwindle  into  insignificance  before  him.  Ceres, 
he  says,  gave  men  com,  and  Bacchus  wine,  but  Epicurus 
the  principles  of  virtue.  Hercules  conquered  niunstcrs, 
Epicurus  conquered  vice.*  'Tray,*  said  Juvenal,  *fora 
healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  Ask  for  a  brave  soul 
UQScared  by  death.  .  •  .   But  there  are  things  yon  can 

*  '  Aique  hoc  quidem  omnes  mortales  sic  babent  .  .  .  oommoditatem  pro- 
«fmitirttt«M[«ie  vita»  «  diii  te  babere,  TUttttam  Mtem  nemo  unquam  Mceptam 
d«o  retuUt  Nimirum  ncte.  Propter  Tuiateni  eniin  jura  laudmniir  et 

virtute  recte  gloriainur.   Quod  non  contingeret  tsi  id  doaum  a  deOp  non  a 
nobis  baberemus.' — Ciceio,  Zh  Nat,  Dear*  iii.  36. 
»  Ep.  i.  18. 

*  Seneca,  Bp.  Ixvi. 

*  Lucretius,  v.  It  was  a  Greek  proverb,  that  Apollo  tt  gat  .1vicula|xitts 
to  h<  al  tlie  Vid y,  and  Plato  to  heal  tlie  souL  (LegeadM^  Tr^  ro^Mtt, 
tomo  i,  p.  197.) 
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give  yourself.'^  '  Misfortune,  and  lossefl^  and  calumny/ 
eaid  Seneca,  *  disappear  before  virtue  as  tiie  taper  before 
the  sun.'*  *  In  one  point  the  sage  is  superior  to  God. 
God  owes  it  to  His  nature  not  to  fear,  but  the  sage 
owes  to  himself.  Sublime  eondiUon!  he  joins  the  irailty 
of  a  man  to  the  secuiity  of  a  god.'^  'Except  for  lui- 
mortulity,'  he  elsewhere  writes,  *  the  sage  is  like  to  God.** 

*  It  is  the  cliaracteristic  of  a  wise  man,*  added  Epictetus, 

*  that  he  looks  for  all  his  good  and  evil  from  himself.  ^  As 
far  as  his  rational  nature  is  eoncemed,  he  is  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  the  gods.'  * 

*  There  were,  however,  other  veuis  of  thought  exhibited 
in  stoidsm  which  greatly  modified  and  sometimes  posi- 
tively contradicted  this  view  of  the  rektions  of  man  to 
the  Deity.  The  theology  of  the  Stoics  was  an  ill-defined, 
uncertain,  and  somewhat  inconsistent  Pantheism ;  the 
Divinity  was  especially  worshipped  imder  the  two  aspects 
of  Providence  and  moral  goodness,  and  the  soul  of  man 
was  r^arded  as  *  a  detached  fragment  of  the  Deity,' '  or 
as  at  least  pervaded  and  accompanied  by  a  divine  energy. 
'There  never,'  said  Cicero,  *was  a  great  man  without 
an  inspkation  from  on  high.'*  *Nothmg,'  said  Seneca, 

*  IS  closed  to  God.  He  is  present  in  our  conscience.  He 
intervenes  in  our  thoughts.' ^  *I  tell  thee,  Lucilius,'  he 
elsewhere  writes,  '  a  sacred  spirit  dwells  within  us,  the 

'         'OnadmeitiitdltneiiBMiiaiii  earporaM^ 

Fortem  poMse  Miimnin  mortis  terrore  careatem.  .  .  • 

!\ronatro,  qtiod  ijv^e  tibi  po«y«is  dan.>.' — Juvoniil,  S<it.  x.  350. 
Mnrcus  Aiireliiis  rt'commeada  pxayer,  but  only  that  we  maj  be  freed  isom 
evil  desires,   (ix.  11.) 

*  Seneen,  ^  IzrL  •  Ibid.  M, 
«  Dff  CiMuf.  Sap.  TiiL  *  JQkA.  zifm. 

*  Arrian,  i,  12, 

Arrian,  ii.  6.   The  Bame  doctrine  is  stronglj  etat^  in  Seneca,  J^.  xcii. 
'  Cicero;  De  KaL  Denr,  ii.  06. 

*  IzxziiL  Somewbftt  Mimilir  MDtameDti  tM  attributed  to  HiiIm  and 
Bim  (Diog.  LtM.> 
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observer  and  the  guardian  of  our  good  and  evil  deeds. 
•  .  ,  No  man  is  good  without  God.  Who  save  by  His 
assistance  can  rise  above  fortune  ?  lie  gives  noble  and 
lofly  counsels.  A  God  (what  God  I  know  not)  dwdb 
in  every  good  man.*^  *  Offer  to  the  Gbd  that  is  in  thee,' 
said  Marcus  Anrelius,  *  a  manly  being,  a  citizen,  a  soldier 
at  his  post  ready  to  depart  from  life  as  soon  as  the 
trumpet  sounds.'*  *  It  is  sufficient  to  believe  in  the  Genius 
.who  is  within  us,  and  to  honour  him  by  a  pui'e  worship.' • 
Passages  of  this  kind  are  not  unfrequent  in  Stoical 
writings.  More  commonly,  however,  virtue  is  represented 
as  a  human  act  imitating  God.  This  was  the  meaning  of 
the  Platonic  maxim,  *  follow  God,'  which  the  Stoics  con- 
tinually repeated,  which  they  developed  in  many  passages 
of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  piety,  and  to  which 
tliey  added  the  duty  of  the  most  absolute  and  unquestion- 
ing submission  to  the  decrees  of  Providence.  Their  doc- 
trine on  tins  latter  point  harmonised  well  with  their  anti 
pathy  to  the  emotional  side  of  our  being.  '  To  weep,  to 
complain,  to  groan,  is  to  rebel;'*  *  to  fear,  to  grieve,  to  be 
angry,  is  to  be  a  deserter.'^  *  Bemember  that  you  are 
but  an  actor,  acting  whatever  part  the  Master  has  or- 
dained. It  may  be  short  or  it  may  be  long.  If  He  wishes 
you  to  represent  a  poor  man,  do  so  heartily ;  if  a  cripple, 
or  a  magistrate,  or  a  private  man,  in  eacli  case  act  your 
part  with  honour.*^  *  Never  say  of  anything  that  you  liave 
lost  it,  but  that  you  have  restored  it :  your  wife  and  cliild 
die — you  have  restored  them ;  your  faiin  is  taken  fix)m 
you— that  also  is  restored.   It  is  seized  by  an  impious 

^  xlL  There  are  some  beautiful  sentiments  of  thh  kind  in  Plutarch's 
tnatito,  I>»  SMftt  Ihimmk  FrndKete,  It  wm  %  eaying  of  Pythagoras,  that 
'     hceome  better  aa  wa  appiaacia  tin  godi.' 

'  Mnrc.  Aur.  iiL  6.  '  Mnrcus  Aureliii?, 

*  SenecA,  Pr^f.  Nat.  Qumd*  iiu  *  Maic.  Aur.  x.  25. 

*  Epict  Etich,  ztIL 
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man.  What  is  it  to  you  by  whose  instrumentality  He 
wlio  gave  it  reclaims  it.'^  *Gocl  docs  not  keep  a  good 
man  in  prosperity ;  lie  tries,  He  sti  eiigiheus  him,  He  pre- 
pares him  for  Himself.'^  *  Those  whom  Gk)d  approves, 
whom  He  loves,  He  hardens,  He  proves,  He  exercises ;  but 
those  whom  He  seems  to  indulge  and  spare,  He  preserves 
for  future  ills.''  With  a  beautiful  outburst  of  submissive 
gratitude,  Marcus  Aurelius  exclaims,  ^Some  have  said, 
oh,  dear  city  of  Gecrops ! — ^but  thou,  canst  thou  not  say, 
oh,  dear  city  of  J upiter  ?  .  .  .  All  that  is  suitable  lo 
thee,  oh,  world,  is  suitable  to  me.'* 

These  passacres,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
serve  to  show  how  successfully  the  Stoics  laboured,  by 
dilating  upon  the  conception  of  Providence,  to  mitigate  the 
arrogance  which  one  aspect  of  their  teaching  unques* 
tionably  dispkyed.  But  in  this  very  attempt  another 
danger  was  incurred,  upon  which  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  moral  systems  of  all  ages  have  been  wrecked.  A 
doctrine  which  thus  enjoins  absolute  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  Providence,^  which  proscribes  the  affections, 
and  which  represents  its  disciples  as  altogetlier  indepen- 
dent of  surrounding  circumstances,  would  in  most  condi- 
tions of  society  have  led  necessarily  to  quietism,  and  proved 
absolutely  incompatible  with  active  virtue.  Fortunately, 
however,  in  the  ancient  civilisations  the  idea  of  virtue  had 
from  the  earliest  times  been  so  indissolubly  connected 
with  that  of  political  activity,  that  the  danger  was  for  a 

»  rij.ict.  Jirtdfc.  zL  -      if^cn,  De  I'rov.  i. 

»  Ibia.  iv.  ■*  Marc.  Aurel.  il.  2,  3. 

'  The  laugiiage  in  \rliicli  t}ie  Stoics  sometimes  spoke  uf  tlic  inexorable 
detenmnation  of  all  tUngs  by  Providenoe  ivould  appear  logically  i&ooii- 
Bifiteiit  with  free  will.  In  fiiet,  however,  tlie  Btoica  asserttd  ths  llittec  doo* 
trine  iu  unequiTocal  Iniijrna^%  and  in  their  practical  ethica  even  ex«frgerated 
it»  power.  Aulus  (icllius  (  Xnct.  Att.  vi.  2)  lins  prest  rved  a  passage  in  which 
Chrysippus  exerted  his  subtlety  iu  recouciliug  the  two  things.  See^  too 
An&ui,  i.  17. 
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long  period  altogether  avoided.  The  state  occupied  in 
antiquity  a  prominence  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  which  it 
never  has  attained  in  modem  times.  The  influence  of 
patriotism  thrilled  through  eveiy  fibre  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual life.  The  most  profound  philosophers,  the  purest 
moralists,  the  most  sublime  poets,  had  been  soldiers  or 
statesmen.  Hence  arose  the  excessive  prcdt>iiiiiiim<  c  oc- 
rasionally  accorded  to  civic  virtues  in  ancient  systems  of 
ethics,  and  also  not  a  few  of  their  most  revolting  para- 
doxes* Plato  advocated  community  of  wives  mainly  on 
the  ground  that  the  children  produced  would  be  attached 
more  ezdusively  to  theur  country.^  Aristotle  may  be 
almost  said  to  have  made  the  difference  between  Greek 
and  barbarian  the  basis  of  his  moral  code.  The  Spartan 
legislature  was  continually  extolled  as  an  ideal,  as  the 
Venetian  constitution  by  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  On  tlip  other  hand,  the  contact  of  the  spheres 
of  speculation  and  of  political  activity  exercised  in  one 
respect  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  ancient  philoso- 
phies. Patriotism  almost  always  occupied  a  prominence 
in  the  scale  of  duties,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  neglect  or  discredit  into  which  it  has  fallen  among 
modem  teachers.  We  do  indeed  read  of  an  Anasa- 
goras  pointing  to  Heaven  as  to  his  true  country,  and 
pronouncing  exile  to  be  no  evil,  as  the  descent  to  the  in- 
fernal regions  is  the  same  from  every  land;^  but  such  ^ 

'  AV«^  hfivo  nn  extronioly  nirioiH  illnstraiion  of  thi«  mode  of  t]ioii;:ht  in 
ft  sp<'<  ch  of  Archytaa  of  Tan-ntuiii  nn  the  evils  of  ?f»n?naHty,  wliicli  L'icero 
has  preserved.  He  comiiiertt  the  greatest  of  thkuse  evils  to  be  that  the  vice 
fmdiepoM  men  to  unpatriotic  aetn  '  Nullam  ca^taliovem  peitem  quim 

oorpnri.^  voluptAtem  lumiinibiu.dioelNit  nnatitra  datam  IHdc  pntrli» 

proditiooea,  hinc  rcnim  ptiblicarum  eversiotios.  liioc  cam  hoitibltt  oton- 
deetina  coUoquia  iiasci,'  etc. — Cicero,  De  tkned,  xiL 

^  Diog.  Laert.  Anax, 
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sentiments,  though  not  unknown  among  the  Epicureans 
and  the  Cyi\ics,  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  pie- 
vailing  tone>i  Patriotism  was  represented  as  a  moral  duty, 
and  a  duty  of  the  highest  order.  Goero  only  echoed 
the  common  opinion  of  antiquity  in  that  noble  passage, 
ui  which  he  asserts  that  the  love  we  owe  ovat  countiy  Is 
even  holier  and  more  profound  than  that  we  owe  our 
nearest  kinsuuiii,  and  thai  he  cum  Lave  no  claim  to  the 
title  of  £1  cood  man  who  even  hesitates  to  die  in  its 
behalf.i  !X 

A  necessary  consequence  of  this  prominence  of  pa- 
triotism was  the  practical  character  of  most  ancient  ethics. 
We  find,  indeed)  moralists  often  exhorting  men  to  mode- 
rate their  ambition,  consoling  them  under  political  adver- 
sity, and  urging  that  there  are  some  drcumstanees  under 
which  an  upright  man  should  for  a  time  withdraw  from 
public  aflairs;-  but  the  general  duty  of  taking  part  in 
political  life  was  emphatically  asserted,  and  the  vanity  of 
the  quietist  theory  of  life  not  only  maintained,  but  some- 
what exaggerated.  Thus  Cicero  declared  that '  all  virtue 
is  in  action.'^  The  younger  Pliny  mentions  that  he  once 
lamented  to  the  stoic  Euphrates  the  small  place  which 
his  official  duties  left  for  philosophical  pursuits;  but 
Euphrates  answered  that  the  discharge  of  public  afiaiis 
and  the  administration  of  justice  formed  a  part,  and  the 
most  important  part,  of  philosophy,  for  he  who  is  so 
engaged  is  l)ut  practising  the  precepts  of  the  schools.* 
>  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Stoics  that  humanity  is 

*  Can  sunt  parente8,can  iibcri,  propinr^ui :  lauiiliares:  sed  omnes  ouiuiiua 
Cfiritate^  pntria  una  oomplexA  est;  pro  qua  quia  bonus  dubilet  mortem  op- 

pelere  h  t*i  sit  profuturus?  ' — 7?t  OJ^.  i.  17. 

-  Soe  Seneca,  Cmsol.  ad  Ilt  lriuin  nnd  2V  Oth  Snpim. ;  nnd  PlutftrcJi,  De 
Exilio.  The  first  o(  these  works  is  tbu  hiibiA  of  one  of  the  mmt  lx.*autirul 
compobition^  in  the  English  language,  Iloliugbroke's  H^ledt'aiu  <m  JExile. 
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a  body  in  which  each  limb  should  act  solely  and  con- 
tinually with  a  view  to  the  intorests  of  tlie  whole. 
Marcus  Aurclius,  the  purest  mind  of  the  sect,  was  for 
nineteen  years  the  active  ruler  of  the  whole  civilised  globe. 
Thiasea»  Helvidius,  Coniutiis»  and  a  crowd  of  others  who 
had  adopted  stoicism  as  a  religion,  lived,  and  in  many 
cases  died,  in  obedience  to  its  precepts,  strugglmg  for  the 
liberties  of  their  country  in  the  darkest  hours  of  tyranny. 

^Icn  who  liad  formed  such  high  conceptions  of  duty, 
who  hud  bridled  so  completely  the  tumult  of  passion, 
and  whose  lives  were  spent  in  a  calm  sense  of  virtue 
and  of  dignity,  were  little  hkely  to  be  assailed  by 
the  superstidous  fears  that  are  the  nightmare  of  weaker 
men.  The  preparation  for  death  was  deemed  one  of  the 
chief  ends  of  philo6(^hy>  The  thought  of  a  coming 
'  change  assisted  the  mind  in  detaching  itself  from  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  and  the  extinction  of  all  superstitious 
terrors  completed  the  type  of  self-reliant  majesty  which 
stoicism  had  chosen  for  its  ideal.  But  while  it  cer- 
tain that  no  philosophers  expatiated  upon  death  with  a 
grander  eloquence,  or  met  it  with  a  more  placid  courage, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  their  constant  disquisitions 
forced  it  into  an  unhealthy  prominence,  and  somewhat 
discoloured  their  whole  view  of  Me,  ^The  Stoics,'  as 
Bacon  has  said,  ^bestowed  too  much  cost  on  death,  and 
by  their  prepara;tioi]a  made  it  more  fearful.''  There  is  a 
profound  wisdom  in  the  maxims  of  Spinoza,  that  ^ihe 
proper  study  of  a  wisaiiwu  is  not  how  to  die,  but  how  to 
live,'  and  that  *  there  is  no  subject  on  whicli  the  sage 
will  think  less  than  death.'^  A  life  of  active  duty  is 
the  best  preparation  for  the  end,  and  so  large  a  part  of 

*  '  Tota  enitu  philoso^korum  Tito,  ut  ait  idem  commentatio  mortia  est.'— 
Cicero,  Tute,  i. 

*  J!^  <Mi  JMA.  •  Spinon,  AlUd^iT.  67. 
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the  evil  of  death  lies  in  its  anticipation,  that  an  attempt  to 
deprive  it  of  its  terrors  by  constant  meditation  ahnost 
necessarily  defeats  its  object,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  forms  an  unnaturally  tense,  feverish,  and  tragical  cha- 
racter, annihilates  the  ambition  and  enthusiasm  that  are 
essential  to  human  progress,  and  not  nn{reqtten%  oasts  a 
chill  and  a  deadness  over  the  afifections. 

Among  the  many  half-pagan  legends  that  were  txm- 
nected  with  Ireland  during  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  is  that  of  the  islands  oi  life  and  of  deatii. 
In  a  certain  lake  in  Munster,  it  is  said  there  -were  two 
islands ;  into  the  firt^t  deatli  could  never  enter,  but  age 
and  sickness,  and  the  weariness  of  life,  and  the  paroxysms 
of  fearful  guflering  "were  all  known  there,  and  they  did 
their  work  till  the  inhabitants,  tired  of  tiieir  immortality, 
learned  to  look  upon  the  opposite  idand  as  upon  a 
haven  of  repose:  they  launched  their  harks  i^n  its 
gloomy  waters ;  they  touched  its  shore  and  they  were 
at  rcst.^ 

Tliis  legend,  which  is  far  more  akin  to  the  spirit  of 
paganism  than  to  that  of  Christianity,  and  is  in  fact  only 
another  form  of  the  myth  of  Tithonus,  represents  with 
great  MeUly  the  aspect  in  which  death  was  regarded  by 
the  exponents  of  stoicism.  There  was  much  difference 
of  opinion  and  of  certitude  in  the  judgments  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  concerning  the  future  destinies  of  the  soul, 
but  they  were  unanimous  in  regarding  death  simply  as  a 
natural  rest,  and  in  attributing  the  terrors  that  were  con- 
nected with  it  to  a  digeased  imagination.  Death,  they 
said,  is  the  only  evil  that  does  not  aMict  us  when  present. 

'  rRnid»?n.  Montalembert  notices  a  similar  legend  aa  existing  in  Brittany 
(Ar«  Moincn  d  Ckcidenty  tome  ii.  p.  2^7).  Prooopius  Jidlo  Goth.  iv.  20) 
•aya  that  it  ia  impomble  for  men  to  lire  in  tlM  mat  of  Britain,  ood  thit 
tliie  diatiiciielielievedto  be  inhAliited  by  the  aoulaof  the  dead. 
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WHile  we  are  death  is  not,  when  death  has  come  we  are 
not.  It  is  a  false  belief  that  it  only  follows,  it  also  pre- 
cedes, life.  It  is  to  be  as  we  were  before  we  were  born. 
The  caudle  which  has  been  extiDgui^hed  la  in  the  same 
condition  as  before  it  was  lit,  and  the  dead  man  as 
the  nuut  unbom.  Death  is  the  end  of  all  sorrow.  It 
either  secures  hairiness  or  ends  sufienng.  It  frees  the 
tH&ys  from  liis  cruel  master,  opens  the  prison  doors,  calms 
the  quahtts  of  pain,  closes  the  struggles  of  poverty.  It  is 
the  last  and  best  boon  of  nature,  for  it  frees  man  from  all 
his  cares.  It  is  at  worst  but  the  close  of  a  banquet  we 
have  enjoyed.  Whether  iL  be  desired  or  whether  it  be 
shunned,  it  is  no  cur&fe  and  no  evil,  but  simply  the  resolu- 
tion of  our  being  into  its  prinodtive  elements,  the  kw  of 
our  nature  to  which  it  is  our  duty  cheerfully  to  conform. 

Such  were  the  leading  topics  that  were  empbyed  in 
that  beautiful  literature  of  *  Consolations,*  which  the* 
academic  Crantor  is  said  to  have  originated,  and  which 
occupies  so  large  a  place  in  the  ^vritings  of  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  and  the  Stoics.  Cicero,  like  all  the  school  of 
Plato,  added  to  these  motives  a  very  firm  and  constant 
reference  to  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul.  Plutarch  held 
the  same  doctrine  with  equal  assurance,  but  he  gave  it  a 
much  less  oons^cttous  position  in  his  '  Consolations,'  and 
he  based  it  not  upon  philosophical  grounds,  but  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  orades,  and  upon  the  mysteries  of, 
Bacchus.^  Among  the  Stoics  the  doctrine  shone  with  a 
feint  and  uncertain  light,  and  was  seldom  or  never 
adopted  tiri  a  motive,  liut  that  wliich  is  most  impressive: 
to  a  student  who  turns  from  the  rehgious  literature  of 
Cliristianity  to  tlie  pagan  philosophies,  is  the  complete 
absence  in  the  latter  of  all  notion  concerning  the  penal 

4 

>  In  iiU  i)»      A^if  MM  FoM^  and  hii 
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character  of  death.  Death,  according  to  Socrates,^  either 
extingui.«5hcs  life  or  emancipates  it  from  the  thraldom  of 
the  body.  Even  in  the  first  case  it  is  a  blessing,  in  the 
last  it  is  the  greatest  of  boons.  *  Accustom  yourself,'  said 
EpicuroB,  '  to  tlie  thought  that  death  is  indifierent ;  for 
all  good  and  all  evil  oonsist  in  feeling,  and  what  is  death 
but  the  privation  of  feeling.'*  *  Souls  dtber  lemain  after 
death,'  said  CScm,  *or  they  perish  in  deaiL  If  they 
remain  they  are  happy;  if  they  peiish  they  are  not 
wretcliLd.'  Seneca,  consohng  Polybius  concerning  the 
death  of  his  brother,  exhorts  his  friend  to  thinlc,  '  if  the 
dead  have  any  sensations,  then  my  brother,  let  loose  as  it 
were  from  a  lifelong  prison,  and  at  last  enjoying  his  hberty, 
looks  down  from  a  loftier  height  on  the  wonders  of  nature 
and  on  all  the  deeds  of  men,  and  sees  more  clearly  those 
divine  things  which  he  had  so  long  sought  in  vun  to 
understand.  But  why  should  I  be  afflicted  for  one  who 
is  eithti  lia|)]  )y  or  is  uoLliing.  To  lament  the  fate  of  one 
who  is  happy  is  envy ;  to  lament  the  fate  of  a  nonentity 
is  madness.'* 

But  while  the  Greek  and  Eoman  philosophers  were  on 
this  point  unanunous,  there  was  a  strong  oppodng  current 
in  the  popular  mind.  The  Greek  word  for  superstition 
signifies  literaUy  *  fear  of  the  gods,'  or  daemons,  and  the 
philosopheia  sometimes  i^resent  the  vulgar  as  shudder- 
ing at  the  thought  of  death,  through  dread  of  certain  end- 
less suflerings  to  which  it  would  lead  them.  The  Greek 
mythology  contains  many  fables  on  tlie  subject.  The 
early  Greek  vases  occasionally  represent  scenes  ot  mieroal 

*  In  the  Phadon.  pamni.   See,  too,  Marc.  AureliiUy  iL  13. 

*  See  a  Tenr  striking  letter  cf  Bpicimie  quoted  bjr  IMogenee  LeSrt.  in  Us 

life  of  that  pbiloeupher.  Except  a  few  sentences,  quoted  hy  other  writer?, 
these  letters  were  all  that  was  known  of  the  works  of  EpicuniSi  till  the 
recent  discover]^  of  one  of  his  trestiaes  st  Uorculaneum. 

*  Tu9c  QmU,  L  *  CtmmLndPolyb.  xxfiL 
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torments,  not  unlike  those  of  mediceval  frescoes.^  The 
rapture  with  wliich  Epicureanism  was  received,  as  libe- 
rating the  human  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  superstitious 
terrorsy  shows  how  gaUing  must  have  been  the  yoke.  In 
the  poem  of  Lucretius^  in  oocaaimial  pflssages  of  Cicero 
and  other  Latin  moialiata,  above  all,  in  the  treatise  of 
nutarch  *  On  Sttperstifion,'  we  may  trace  llie  deep  impres- 
sion these  terrors  had  made  upon  the  populace,  even  dnring 
tlie  later  period  of  the  republic,  and  duriii;^^  the  emj>iie. 
To  destroy  them  was  represented  as  the  highest  function 
of  philosophy.  Plutarch  denounced  them  as  tlie  worst 
calumny  against  the  Deity^  as  more  pernicious  than 
atheism,  as  the  evil  consequences  of  immoral  fables,  and 
he  gladly  turned  to  other  legends  which  taught  a  different 
lesaon.  Thus  it  was  related  that  when,  during  a  certain 
festival  at  Aigos,  the  horses  that  were  to  draw  the  statue 
of  Juno  to  the  tmple  were  detained,  the  sons  of  the 
priestess  yoked  themselves  to  tlie  car,  and  their  mother, 
admii'ing  their  piety,  prayed  the  coddcss  to  reward  them 
with  whatever  boon  was  the  best  for  man.  Her  prayer 
was  answered — they  sank  asleep  and  died.-  la  hke 
manner  the  arcliitects  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  prayed  the  god  to  select  that  reward  which  was 
best  The  oracle  told  them  in  reply  to  spend  seven  days 
in  rejoicing,  and  on  the  following  night  theur  reward 
would  come.  They  too  died  in  sleep.*  The  swan  was 
consecrated  to  Apollo  because  its  dying  soiig  was  be- 
lieved to  spring  from  a  prophetic  impulse.*   The  Spanish 

*  Hbuiy,  Sid.  de»  MeO^tma  de  la  Gtice  antique,  torn.  L  pp.  582-683.  M. 
BftvtiMm  in  liis  Memoir  on  Stoieim  {A/Boi,  At  ImeripliuM  H  BtlMUfm, 
torn,  zzi.)  has  enlarged  on  the  temniam  of  pi^«iuMn»  but  h«i»  I  think, 

exncrperated  it.    Rel'mions  T^-lnch  eclcctrri  crames  fts  tho  DAtuml  foxm  of 
devotion  can  nfVP!*  linv<»  hjul  aoy  very  tUaniUOg  cbwactor. 
^  Plutai'cli,  Ad  ApuUumunu  •  Ibid. 

*  Cic  Due,  QtuuL  L 
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Celts  raised  temples,  and  sang  hymns  of  praise  to  death.* 
No  philosopher  of  antiquity  ever  questioned  that  a  good 
man,  reviewing  his  life,  might  look  upon  it  without  ahame 
and  even  with  positive  complacency,  or  that  the  rever- 
ence with  which  men  regaxd^  heroic  deaths  is  a  foretaste 
of  the  sentence  of  the  Creator.  To  this  confidence  may  be 
traced  the  tranquil  courage,  the  complete  absence  of  all 
remorse,  so  conspicuous  in  the  closing  hours  of  Socrates, 
and  of  imiumerable  others  of  the  sages  of  antiquity.  There 
is  ]!!)  fact  in  reliirious  liistoiy  more  startling  than  the  rad- 
ical cliange  that  has  in  this  respect  passed  over  the  cha- 
racter of  devotion.  It  is  said  of  Chilon,  one  of  the  seven 
sages  of  Greece,  that  at  the  dose  of  his  career  he  gathered 
his  disciples  around  him,  and  congratulated  himself  that 
in  a  long  life  he  could  recall  but  a  single  act  that  sad- 
dened his  dying  hour.  It  was  that,  in  a  perplexing 
dilemma,  he  had  allowed  his  love  of  a  friend  in  some 
slight  degree  to  obscure  his  sense  of  ju^itice.^  The  writing.^ 
of  Cicero  in  his  old  age  are  full  of  passionate  aspirations 
to  a  future  world,  unclouded  by  one  regret  or  by  one 
fear.  Seneca  died  tranquilly,  bequeathing  to  his  friends 
♦  the  most  predous  of  his  possessions,  the  image  of  his 
life.'^  Titus  on  his  deathbed  declared  that  he  could 
remember  only  a  single  act  with  which  ta  reproach  him- 
self.^ On  the  last  night  in  which  Antoninus  Fius  lived, 
the  tribune  came  to  ask  for  the  pass-word  of  the  night. 

^  Philost.  ApolL  of  Tyan.  v.  4.  Hence  their  passion  for  suicide  whidi 
SiUuiXtalicus  romraemorates  in  lines  which  I  think  verv  beautiful:^ 

'Prixli^'H  '^PTjB  nninKU  vt  proix^rare'  far  itliinn  niorti  m, 
^saiiKiud  ubi  trauticeudit  flureutea  viribua  auimaii 

Impntifiiia  mvif  ependt  novieee  eeneetam 

Et  fati  modus  in  dextra  est' 
Valerli)'^  ^rn.vimti.'^  (ii.  vi.  §  12)  speaks  of  Celts  wbo  celebrated  the  bilthof 
men  with  hunontntion,  and  their  deaths  with  joy. 

*  Aulus  Geliiu^,  NodcSf  i.  3.  *  Tacitus,  A$makSf  xv. 

*  Sueton*  TUtu,  10, 
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The  dying  emperor  gave  him  '  a^quanimitas.'  ^  Julian,  the 
last  great  representative  of  his  expiring  creed,  caught  up 
the  same  majestic  strain.  Amid  the  curses  of  angry 
priests^  and  the  impending  ruin  of  t^e  cause  he  loved,  he 
calmly  died  in  the  consdouaneBS  of  hia  virtue ;  and  his 
death,  vrhidi  is  among  the  most  fearless  that  antiquity 
records,  was  the  last  protest  of  philosophic  paganism 
against  the  new  doctrme  that  had  arisen.^ 

It  is  customary  with  many  writers,  when  exhibiting  the 
many  points  in  which  the  ancient  phiIosoi)liers  anticipated 
Christian  ethics,  to  represent  Christianity  as  if  it  were 
simply  a  development  or  authoritative  confirmation  of 
the  highest  teaching  of  paganism,  or  as  if  the  additions 
were  at  least  of  such  a  nature  that  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  the  best  and  purest  spirits  of  the  pagan  world,  had 
they  known  them,  would  have  gladly  welcomed  them. 
But  this  conception,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of 
truth  if  apj)lied  to  the  teacliing  of  many  Protestants,  is 
either  grossly  exaggerated  or  absolutely  false  if  applied  to 
that  of  the  patristic  period  or  of  medioeval  CathoUcism. 
On  the  very  subject  which  the  philosophers  deemed  the 
most  important  their  unanimous  conclusion  was  the 
extreme  antitheas  of  the  teadung  of  Catholicism.  The 
philosophers  taught  that  death  is  *  a  law  and  not  a  piuush- 
ment *  the  fathers  taught  that  it  is  a  penal  infliction  in- 
troduced into  the  world  ou  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 

*  C^pitolbiii,  AMomim» 

*  See  the  beautiful  account  of  his  last  honn  giren  by  AmmianuA  5[aKel- 

linus  and  rt'proiluc^d  by  Oibbon.  There  ar;»  some  remarks  well  worth 
rendin;;  nbout  the  death  of  Julian,  and  the  state  of  thought  that  rendered 
such  li  deiith  po^ible,  iu  Dr.  Newmau's  Discourse*  oh  UnimrsUy  EducattoHf 
leot.  ix. 

*  *  Lex  noil  p  ena  mora'  wi>  a  fS&Toarito  Mjing  among  tb«  ancients.  On 

the  other  hand,  Tertullinn  very  distinctly  eniincifited  the  pRtristio  vii-w,  «Qui 
autem  primordia  hominiii  novinm.^,  atidenter  deteriniimiuus  morttm  uou  ex 
uatura  secutam  homineoi  sed  «x  culpa.' — De  .inimaf  52. 
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which  was  also  the  cause  of  tlie  appearance  of  all  noxious 
plants,  of  all  convulsions  in  tlie  material  globe,  and  as 
was  sometimes  asserted  even  of  a  diroinution  of  the  light 
of  the  sun.  The  first  taught  that  death  was  the  end  of 
snfferiDg ;  they  ridiculed  aa  the  extreme  of  folly  the  notion 
that  physical  evils  could  await  tliose  whose  bodies  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  they  dwelt  with  emphatic 
eloquence  upon  the  approaching,  and  as  they  believed 
final,  extinction  of  superstitious  terrors.  The  second 
taught  that  death  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  human 
race  is  but  the  beginning  of  endless  and  excruciating 
tortures — tortures  before  which  the  most  ghastly  of  ter- 
restrial sufferings  dwindle  into  insignificance — tortures 
which  no  courage  could  d^— which  none  but  an  im- 
mortal bdng  could  endure.  The  first  represented  man 
as  pure  and  imiocent  until  his  will  has  sinned;  the 
second  represented  him  as  under  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation at  the  very  moment  of  his  birth.  *No  funeral 
sacrifices,'  said  a  great  writer  of  the  first  school,  *are 
offered  for  children  who  die  at  an  early  age,  and  none 
of  the  ceremonies  practised  at  the  funerals  of  adults  are 
perfonned  at  their  tombs,  for  it  is  believed  that  infiemts 
have  no  hold  upon  earth  or  upon  terrestrial  affections. .  •  • 
The  law  forbids  us  to  honour  ^em  because  it  is  iireligious 
to  lament  for  those  pure  souls  who  have  past  into  a  better 
life  and  a  happier  dwelling-place.'^  *  Whosoever  shall 
tell  us,'  said  a  cli-tliiLniislied  exponent  of  the  patristic 
theulujiy,  *  that  infants  shall  be  quickened  in  Christ  -who 
die  without  partaking  in  His  Sacrament,  does  both  con- 
tradict the  Apostle's  teaching  and  condemn  the  whole 
Church.  •  .  .  And  he  that  is  not  quickeped  in  Christ 
must  remain  in  that  condemnation  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks,  **  by  one  man*s  offence  condemnation  came  upon 

^  Plutarch,  Ad  Uxortm. 
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all  men  to  condemnation.  To  which  condemnation  in- 
fxata  are  bom  liable,  as  all  the  Church  believes.'"  *  The 
one  school  endeavoured  to  plant  its  fonndalions  in  the 
moral  nattue  of  mankind,  by  proclaiming  that  man  can 
become  acceptable  to  the  Deity  by  his  own  virtue,  and 
by  this  alone,  that  all  sacrifices,  rites,  and  forms  are 
iiidifibrent,  and  that  the  true  worship  of  God  is  tlic  re- 
cocrn i 1 1  oil  and  imitation  of  His  goodness.  According  to  the 
other  school,  the  most  licroic  ellbrts  of  hiiman  virtue  are 
insuiUcieDt  to  avert  a  sentence  of  eternal  condemnation, 
unless  united  ivith  an  implicit  belief  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Ghurdi,  and  a  due  observance  of  the  rites  it  en- 
joins. By  the  philosophers  the  asmption  of  anger  and 
vengeance  to  the  Deity,  and  the  apprehension  of  futiue 
torture  at  His  hands,  were  unanimously  repudiated ;  *  by 
tlie  priests  the  opposite  opinion  was  deemed  equally  cen- 
surable.' 

These  are  fundamental  points  of  difference,  for  they 
relate  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophy. The  main  object  of  the  pagan  philosophers  was 
to  dispel  the  terrors  the  imagination  had  cast  around 
death,  and  by  destroying  this  last  cause  of  fear  to  secure 
the  liberty  of  man.  The  main  object  of  the  Catholic 
priests  has  been  to  make  death  in  itself  as  revolting  and 
appalling  as  possible,  and  by  represeuling  escape  from 
its  terrors  as  hopeless,  except  by  complete  subjection  to 
their  rule,  to  convert  it  into  an  instrument  of  government. 
By  multiplying  the  dancing  or  warning  skeletons,  and 

>  St.  Axigustino,  Ejust.  16C. 

•  *  At  hoc  qnidem  conimunc  est  omnium  philosophorum  non  eorum  modo 
^ui  deum  mini  habere  ipsum  Dej^utli  dicunt,  et  nihU  exhibere  olteri ;  Bed 
Mtmn  etiam,  qui  deum  temper  Agere  aliquid  et  mdiri  Tolunt,  oumquaiii 

]Meira<>ci  deum  nec  nocere.' — Cic.  l)f  Offic.  iii.  28. 

'  Se«  tko  wivMMM  of  Uie  philoaopliic  notion  in  LMlantiui^  D«  Ira 
Dm, 
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other  sepulclnal  images  representing  the  loathsomeness 
of  death  without  its  repose ;  bj  substituting  inhumatioa 
for  incremation^  and  concentrating  the  imagination  on 
the  ghastlinesB  of  decay;  above  all,  by  peopling  the 
unseen  world  with  demon  phantoms  and  wi^  excru- 
dating  tortures,  the  Catholic  Church  succeeded  in  making 
death  in  itself  unspeakably  terrible,  an  J  in  tliu.?  }ue[)aniig 
men  for  the  consolations  it  could,  offer.  Its  legends,  its 
ceremonies,  its  art,^  its  dogmatic  teaching,  all  conspired 
to  this  end,  and  the  history  of  its  miracles  is  a  striking 
evidence  of  its  success.  The  great  majority  of  supersti- 
tions have  ever  chuto^  around  two  centres — the  fear  of 
death  and  the  belief  that  eveiy  phenomenon  of  life  is  the 
result  of  a  special  spuritual  interposition.  Among  the 
ancients  tliey  were  usually  of  the  latter  kind.  Auguries, 
prophecies,  iutervciitioiis  in  war,  prodigies  avenging  tlie 
neglect  of  some  rite  or  marking  some  epoch  in  the 
fortunes  of  a  nation  or  of  a  ruler,  are  the  forms  they 
usually  assumed.  In  the  middle  ages,  although  these  were 
very  common,  the  most  conspicuous  superstitions  took 
the  form  of  visions  of  Fuxgatory  or  Hell,  conflicts  with 
visible  demons,  or  Satanic  muacles.  like  those  mothers 
who  govern  their  children  by  persuading  them  that  the  dark 
is  crowded  with  spectres  that  will  seize  the  disobedient, 
and  who  often  succeed  in  creating  an  association  of  ideas 
that  the  adult  man  is  unable  altosrether  to  tlis^jolve,  the 
Catholic  priests  resolved  to  base  their  power  upon  the 
nerves ;  and  as  they  long  exercised  an  absolute  control 

'  *  Bevclation,'  as  Leasing;  observes  ia  his  essay  on  tbu  aubjecti  '  bas  made 
'  Befeth  **th»  long  of  terroni,"  the  awful  oflepring  of  rin  and  l5a  diead  tnij  to 
its  punishineiit;  though  to  the  imAgination  of  the  aodent  heathen  ^rorid, 

Greek  or  Etrurian,  ho  was  a  youthful  genius— the  twin  brother  of  Sleep,  or 
a  hi.«ty  boy  with  a  torch  held  downwarda.' — Coleridge's  Jiiogmpkia  UtUrariaf 
cap.  xxii.  note  by  Sarah  Coleridge. 
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over  education,  literature,  and  art,  they  succeeded  in 
completely  reversing  the  teaching  of  ancient  pinlusophy, 
and  in  making  the  terrors  of  death  for  ceuturies  the 
nightmare  of  the  imagination. 

There  is  indeed  another  side  to  the  picture.  The 
Tagae  unoertaintj  with  whick  the  best  paggn  regarded 
death  passed  away  before  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
end  it  was  oft^  replaced  by  a  rapture  of  hope,  wbich, 
however,  the  doctrines  of  purgatory  contributed  at  a  later 
period  largely  to  quell.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  justice  of  the  Catholic  conception  of  death  or  of 
its  influence  upon  human  happiness,  it  is  plain  that  it  is 
radically  different  from  that  of  the  pagan  philosophers. 
That  man  is  not  only  an  imperfect  but  a  fallen  being, 
and  that  death  is  the  penal  consequence  of  his  sins,  were 
doctrines  profoundly  new  to  mankind,  and  thefrbave  exer- 
cised an  influence  of  the  most  serious  character  upon  the 
moral  history  of  the  world. 

The  Wide  divergence  of  the  classical  from  tlie  catlio- 
lic  conception  of  death  appears  very  plainly  in  the  fitti- 
tude  which  each  system  adopted  towards  suicide.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  points  of  con- 
trast between  the  teaching  of  antiquity,  and  especially  of 
the  Boman  Stoics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  ahnost  all 
modem  moralists  on  the  other.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
the  ancients  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their 
approval  of  the  act.  Pythagoras,  to  whom  so  many  of 
the  wisest  sayings  of  antiquity  are  ascribed,  is  stated  to 
liave  forbidden  men  '  to  depart  from  their  guard  or  sta- 
tion in  life  without  tlie  order  of  their  commander,  that  is, 
of  God.'^    Plato  adopted  similar  language,  though  he 

1  <  Yetat  Pythagoras  iijunu  impemtotii,  id  e«t  Jki,  de  pneflf dio  et  slfttioiitt 
Tite  deoeden.'— Cle.  Ik  Saiee,  xx.  If  we  boUeTe  tli«  ywj  vntraatworthjr 

16 
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permitted  suicide  wlien  the  law  reqimx-d  it,  and  also  when 
men  had  been  struck  down  by  intolerable  calamity,  or 
had  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.^  Aristotle 
oondemned  it  on  civic  grounds,  as  being  an  injuiy  to  the 
state.'  The  roll  of  Greek  suicides  is  not  Icmg,  though  it 
contains  some  illustrious  names,  among  others  those  of 
Zeno  and  deanthes.*  In  Rome,  too,  where smdde  acquired 
a  greater  prominence,  its  lawfulness  wa^  by  no  means 
accepted  as  an  axiom.  The  story  of  Eegulus,  whether  it 
be  a  history  or  a  legend,  shows  that  the  patient  endurance 
of  sufiering  was  once  the  Eoman  ideaL^  Yiigil  painted 
in  the  darkest  colours  the  condition  of  suicides  in  the 
future  vorld.^  Cicero  strongly  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
I^thagoras,  thougli  he  praised  tlie  suicide  of  Cato.* 
•  Apuleius,  expounding  the  pliilosophy  of  Plato,  taught  that 
*  the  wise  man  never  throws  off  his  body  except  by  the 
will  of  God.'^  Cxsar,  Ovid,  and  others  urged  that  in 
extreme  distress  it  is  easy  to  despise  life,  and  that  true 

evidence  of  Diog.  Locrtius,  ^Pythagoru)  the  philoHopIicr  himself  coiumitted 
auidde  by  aterTation. 

^  See  hU  lama,  lib.  ix.  In  hie  JRMbM,  have? er,  FUto  mni  f nitber,  end 
condemned  ell  laidde.  Libanios  says  (De  Vita  Sua)  that  the  argiinienta 
of  the  rhadon  prevented  liim  from  committing  suicide  after  the  death  of 
Julian.  On  the  other  band,  Cicero  menUona  a  certain  Cleombrotaa,  who 
irae  eo  fftr"t**^  by  the  proof  of  the  inunortaUty  of  the  aonl  in  the  TMkm 
that  he  forthwith  eaet  himaelf  into  the  sea.  And  Cato,  as  la  wdl  known, 
chose  thi^  work  to  etiidy  the  night  he  oommitted  eiaicide. 

^  Arist.  F.thic.  V. 

'  See  a  lioi  of  these  in  Lactantius'  Inst.  Div.  iii.  18.  Many  of  theae 
inetanfiea  leet  <m  very  doubtAil  evidence. 

•  Adam  SiiiUh's  Moral  SetdimmU^  part  vii.  §  2. 

•  <Pro.\Ima  deindo  toneut  mceati  loca  ijiii  letblUSf 

Itisontos  peport're  ninnu,  Inccmque  porosi 

I'rujicere  ouimaB.    Quaiu  velleut  a)tbere  in  alto 

Nnne  et  paupcriem  et  dinoa  perfbiie  laborea.' — JEntiit  ?L  4Si-7. 

•  Cicero  has  noticed  suicide  in  his  T)c  Scncdulc,  in  the  Somn.  Scipionist 
and  in  the  Tnjn  ulaufi.  Conconiin;:  ilit>  death  of  ("at  ',  lie  .saysi,  that  the 
occasion  was  mch  m  to  constitute  a  divine  call  to  leare  life. — J'^'  >• 

»  Apuleius,  De  mios.  FkL  lib.  I 
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coura<?e  is  shown  in  endurinsx  it.^  Amoncr  the  Stoics 
themselves,  the  belief  that  no  man  may  shrink  from  a 
duty  coexbted  with  the  belief  that  every  man  has  a  right 
to  dispose  of  his  own  life.  Seneca,  who  emphatically 
advocated  suidde,  admits  that  there  were  some  who 
deemed  it  wrong,  and  he  himself  attempted  to  moderate 
what  he  termed  *  the  passion  for  suicide '  that  had  arisen 
among  his  disciples.^  Marcus  Aiirelius  wavers  a  little  on 
the  subject,  sometimes  asserting  the  right  of  every  man  to 
leave  life  when  ho  pleases,  sometimes  inclining  to  the 
Hatomc  doctrine  that  man  is  a  soldier  of  God,  occupying 
a  post  which  it  is  criminal  to  abandon."  Plotinus  and 
Porphyry  argued  strongly  agamst  all  suicide.^ 

<Reba»  In  adreivis  facUe  est  coDtenmera  Titiili 
Fortiter  iUe  iacit  qui  miser  eaee  potest' 
See,  too,  Xtirtial,  xL  6G. 

*  Bspecially  Ep,  sxir.  Seneca  deidree  tiiat  men  eliontd  not  oommit  sui- 
cide with  panic  or  tre|4(I<itioii.  He  say«  that  thoM  condemned  to  death 
should  await  thi-ir  pxpcutiuii,  for  '  it  is  a  folly  to  die  tliroii^'h  ftmr  of  death  ; ' 
and  he  r<'('omiiiond8  men  to  support  old  ago  as  long  as  their  facultit's  re- 
main unimpaired.  On  this  \mi  point,  however,  his  language  is  somewhat 
eontndiettnry.  There  is  a  good  review  of  tlie  opinions  of  tbe  andente  in 
general,  and  of  Scium  h  in  particular,  on  this  subject  in  JoatUB  Lipsins,  Man^ 
ihudtio  ad  S/oicam  ^kUoBd^Mamf  lib.  iii.  diaaert.  22, 23,  ficom  wliich  I  have 
borrowed  much. 

'  In  his  MedUatimt,  ix.  3,  he  speaks  of  the  duty  of  patiently  awaiting 
death.  But  in  iu.  1,  z.  8, be  deailj  recogniaee  the  right  of  auieide 
in  some  cases,  especially  to  prevent  moral  dcgeoetncj.  It  must  be  remem- 
beieil  tliat  tlio  Mt'ihfittvm^  of  Marcus  Aurelius  wen*  privntt'  riotts  for  Ids 
permnal  guidance,  that  all  the  Stoica  admitted  it  to  be  wrong  to  commit 
auieide  in  cases  where  the  act  would  be  an  injury  to  society,  and  that  thia 
conadenition  in  itmlf  wonM  be  auffident  to  divwt  an  emperor  from  the 
deed.  Antoniiiua,  tbe  nnde,  predecessor,  and  model  of  H.  AttreliiUy  had 
considered  it  h\<  <!iitv  several  times  to  prevent  Hadrian  from  committing 
suicide  (Spartianus,  JIadrianvi).  According  to  CapitoUnu8|  Marcua  Aurelius 
in  bia  last  iUness  purposely  aeodemted  bis  death  by  ahatimuioe.  Tbe  daty 
of  not  baatUy,  or  thiongb  oowardioe,  abandonbg  a  ^th  of  duty,  and  the 
right  of  man  to  quit  life  when  it  appeni-s  intolembl»>.  arc  combined 
very  clearly  by  Epictetus,  Arrumf  L  9;  and  the  latter  ia  asserted  in  tbe 
strongest  manner,  i.  24-25. 

*  Porphyry,  De  Ahd.  Citrmtf  ii.  47 1  Plotinuo  1st  £nn.ix.  Porphyry 
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But  notwithstanding  tbese  passages,  there  can  be  no 

question  that  the  uucicut  view  of  suicide  was  broadly  and 
strongly  opposed  to  our  own.  A  general  approval  of  it 
floated  down  through  must  of  the  schools  of  phiiu&uphy, 
and  even  to  thofie  who  condemned  it,  it  never  seems  to 
have  assumed  its  present  aspect  of  extreme  enormity.  This 
was  in  the  first  instance  due  to  the  ancient  notion  of 
death ;  and  we  have  also  to  lemember,  that  when  a  society 
once  leains  to  tolerate  suicide,  the  deed,  in  oeaang  to  be 
disgraceful,  loses  much  of  its  actual  criminality,  for  ihoee 
w*lio  iae  most  firmly  convinced  that  the  stigma  and  sufler- 
injr  it  now  brings  upuu  the  family  of  the  deceased  do  not 
constitute  his  entire  guilt,  wiU  readily  acknowledge  that 
they  greatly  aggravate  it.  In  the  conditions  of  ancient 
thought,  Uus  aggravation  did  not  exist.  Epicurus  ex- 
horted men  'to  wei^  carefully,  whether  they  wotdd 
prefer  death  to  come  to  them,  or  would  themselves 
go  to  death  and  among  his  disciples,  Lucretius,  the 
illustrious  poet  of  the  sect,  died  by  his  own  hand,^  as 
did  also  Cassius  the  tyrannicide,  Atticus  the  friend  of 
Cicero,^  the  voluptuary  Petronius,*  and  the  philosopher 

Mys  (Life  of  Ilotmw)  tliat  Flotinut  loaded  1dm  from  sttidde.  There  li 
«  good  epitome  of  the  aigomento  of  tUa  aehoolagni^         la  Maciofciu^ 

JVi  Som.  Sctp.  i. 

*  Quoted  by  Seneca,  Fp.  w  vi.  Cicero  states  the  Epicurctui  doctriue  to 
be,  '  Ut  ei  tolerabiles  siut  duiores  feramua,  sia  minus  eequo  aoimo  e  vita 
cum  ee  non  pleoet  tcdqiism  e  iheotio  ezeemui'  (Dlel3mi(.Hl».  i);  wid 
agaiii>  'Be       immortalibus  une  uUo  meta  Ten  smtit.  NonduUtetai 

St«  moHu?  est  dp  Tita  migrare.' — Ibid. 

■  Tbb  is  noticed  hy  St.  Jt'iromc. 

*  Com.  Xepot»j  AUicM,  lie  ixiilL-d  luimelf  wben  aa  old  maHj  to  sborten 
ftliopelesediMoee. 

*  Flirtronius,  who  was  called  the  arbitrator  of  tastes  (*  elegantise  arbiter * 
was  one  of  the  niojt  ffiin<  .us  vuluptuarios  of  thp  of  Xero,  I'riliko  most 
of  his  conteQi}iorAriei»,  however,  he  was  eudowed  with  the  most  exquisite 
and  refined  taste  j  his  graceful  manners  fascinated  all  about  him,  nod  made 
him  in  metten  of  pleeiuie  the  nder  of  the  court  Ap|H>inted  ProconMil  of 
BithTiiiA,  and  afterwarda  Conanl,  he  diapbjed  the  enei^itB  and  the  abilitiaa 
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Diodonis.*  Pliny  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  points 
in  which  Uie  lot  of  man  is  superior  to  that  of  God, 
tihat  man  al  least  haa  the  power  of  flying  to  the 
tomV  food  he  described  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  proois 
of  the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  it  has  filled  the  world 
with  herbs,  by  which  the  weary  may  find  a  rapid 
and  a  painless  death.^  One  of  the  most  striking  figui*es 
that  a  passing  notice  of  Cicero  brings  before  us,  is 
that  of  Ilegesias,  who  was  sumamed  by  the  ancients 
*  the  orator  of  death.*  A  conspicuous  member  of  that 
Cyienaic  school  which  esteemed  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure the  sole  end  of  a  rational  being,  he  taught  that 
life  was  80  full  of  cares,  and  its  pleasure  so  fleeting 
and  so  alleged,  that  the  happiest  lot  for  man  was  death; 
and  such  was  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  so  intense  was 
the  fescination  he  cast  around  the  tomb,  that  his  disci- 
ples embracetl  wilh  rapture  the  consequence  of  his  doc- 
trine, multitudes  freed  themselves  by  suieide  from  tlie 
troubles  of  the  world,  and  the  contagion  was  so  great, 
that  Ptolemy,  it  is  said,  was  compelled  to  banish  the  phi- 
losopher ftom  Alexandria.^ 

of  ft  ttftteraoaD.  A  court  intrigiio  threw  him  out  of  Ikvonr ;  and  WIi«Ting  tbftt 

his  death  was  resolveil  on,  he  di  torniined  to  anticipate  it  by  suicide.  Cnll- 
injr  his  friends  iibout  liim,  ho  op^'iied  his  vpin«,  «htit  them,  and  np^nod  them 
agnin ;  prolonged  his  lingering  death  till  he  had  arranged  hi»  lUiuirs ;  dift- 
coiined  it  hi«  last  momenti^  not  alioat  the  iramortalttjr  of  the  soul  or  the 
dogmas  of  philoeophers,  but  about  the  gay  eonga  and  epigrams  of  the  hour; 
and  partaking  of  a  cheerful  bnnqti(>t,  difd  as  rofkle««<ly  as  ho  had  liv.-d. 
(Tnrit.  Atmal.  xvi.  18-10.)  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute  whether 
or  not  this  Petroniiu  waa  the  author  of  the  Satj/riconf  one  oi  the  most 
lioentioua  and  repubiTO  woiIm  in  Lattn  literatwe. 
»  Seneca,  De  Vita  JJeata,  xix. 

'  '  Impt  rfpctie  vero  in  homine  naturre  prnjcipna  solatia  nc  Dotim  qriidtMn 
posse  omnia;  namque  nec  sibi  potest  mortem  consciscero  &i  velit,  quod 
bomini  dedit  optimam  in  tantis  \\\m  poenis,* — Hid,  Nut.  ii.  6. 

*  Hid.  Jlid,  u*  as.  Wanaad  not  beanrpriaed  at  tbta  ivriter  thna  apeaking 

of  sudden  dealb,  'Mortos  ropentime  (hoc  est  summa  vitre  folicitn^),'  vii.  r)4. 

*  Th«c.  (^i((f>f.  lib.  i.  AnnthfT  rpmnrkablo  fTnmp!'»  rvf  an  epid»Mni'*  of 
•tticide  occurred  among  the  young  girls  of  Miletus.  (Aul.  OrH.  x\.  10.) 
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But  it  was  in  the  Pioman  Empire  and  among  the  Eoman 
Stoics  that  suicide  assumed  its  greatest  prominence,  and 
its  philosophy  was  most  fully  elaborated.  From  an  early 
period,  self-immolation,  like  that  of  Gurtius  or  Decius,  had 
beea  esteemed  in  some  circmnstanoes  a  leligbufl  rite, 
being,  as  has  been  well  suggested,  probably  a  lingering 
renmant  of  the  custom  of  human  sacrifices,^  and  towards 
the  closing  days  of  paganism  many  influences  conspked 
ill  the  same  direction.  The  example  of  Cato,  who,  as  I 
have  said,  was  the  ideal  of  the  Stoics,  and  whose  dramatic 
suicide  was  the  favourite  subject  of  their  eloquence,^  the 
iudiflerence  to  death  produced  by  the  great  multiplication 
of  gladiatorial  shows,  the  mmj  instances  of  barbarian 
captives,  who,  sooner  than  slay  thebr  fellow-countr3rmen, 
or  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  their  conquerors,  plunged 
their  lances  into  their  own  necks,  or  found  other  and 
still  more  horrible  roads  to  freedom,*  the  custom  of  com- 
pelling political  prisonei-s  to  execute  their  own  sentence, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  capricious  and  atrocious  tyimmy  of 
tlie  Ciusars,*  had  raised  j^uicide  into  an  extraordinary  pro- 
minence. Few  things  are  more  touching  than  the  pas- 
sionate joy  with  which,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  Seneca  dung 
to  it  as  the  one  refuge  for  the  oppressed  and  the  wronged, 
the  last  bulwark  of  the  tottering  mind.  *  To  death  alone  it 
is  due  that  life  is  not  a  punishment,  that,  erect  beneath 
the  frowns  of  fortune,  I  can  preserv  e  my  mmd  unshaken 

*  Sir  CoraetTftll  I^ewio,  On  the  CredibHity  of  Eorh/  liftman  iriftonj,  rol.  ii. 
p.  4^.  Svti,  too,  on  this  class  of  suicidea,  Croniaziauo,  Ittorica  Vritica  del 
Amndfo  (VcnetM,  1768),  pp.  81-83.  The realotme  oftlie Mttlioror thwbook 
(wbk'li  i-i.  I  thiuk,  the  be.st  history  of  suicide)  was  BoOIMfedo.  H6  VMA 
monk.   The  book  was  fjr»t  pti1>li<!icd  at  Lnccain  1701« 

*  Senec.  De  lYon'd.  ii. ;  Ep.  xxiv. 

'  See  aonie  exaiuple^i  of  this  in  Seneca,  Ep.  \xx. 

*  See  •  long  catelogue  of  euicidea  aridDg  from  Hob  emm  in  CiQinaiiaiM), 
Id.  id  Sitieidio,  pp.  112-114. 
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and  master  of  itself.  X  iiave  one  to  whom  I  cau  appeal. 
I  see  before  me  the  crosses  of  many  forms.  ...  I  see 
tbe  rack  and  the  scourge,  and  the  instraments  of  torture 
adapted  to  every  limb  and  to  every  nerve;  but  I  also  see 
Death.  She  stands  beyond  my  savage  enenues,  beyond  my 
haughty  fellow-countrymen.  Slavery  loses  its  bitterness 
wheu  by  a  step  I  can  pass  to  liberty.  Against  all  the  injuries 
of  life,  I  have  the  refuse  ot  death.'  *  *  Wherever  you  look, 
there  is  the  end  uf  evils.  You  sec  that  yawning  precipice 
— there  you  may  descend  to  hberty.  You  see  that  sea, 
that  river,  that  well-— liberty  sits  at  the  bottom.  ...  Do 
you  seek  the  way  to  freedom  ? — you  may  find  it  in  eveiy 
veuL  of  your  body/^  *If  I  can  choose  between  a  death  of 
torture  and  one  that  is  simple  and  easy,  why  should  I  not 
select  the  latter  ?  As  I  choose  the  ship  in  which  I  will 
sail,  and  the  house  I  will  inhabit,  so  I  will  choose  the 
death  by  which  I  will  leave  life.  ...  In  no  matter  more 
than  in  death  sliould  we  act  according  to  our  desire. 
Depart  from  life  as  your  impulse  leads  you,  whether  it 
be  by  the  sword,  or  the  rope,  or  the  poison  creeping 
through  the  veins  ;  go  your  way,  and  break  the  chains  of 
slavery.  Man  should  seek  the  approbation  of  others  in 
his  life ;  his  death  concerns  himself  alone.  That  b  the 
best  whidi  pleases  him  most.  ...  The  eternal  law  has 
decreed  nothing  better  than  this,  that  Kfe  should  have  but 
one  euLruiice  and  many  exits.  Why  should  I  endure  the 
agonies  of  disease,  and  the  cruelties  of  human  t}Tanny, 
when  I  can  emancipate  myself  Irom  all  my  tonncnts,  and 
shake  off  every  bond?  Tor  this  reason,  but  for  this 
alone,  life  can  be  esteemed  no  just  cause  of  complaint — 
that  no  one  is  obliged  to  live.  The  lot  of  man  is  happy, 
because  no  cm  continues  wretched  but  by  his  fouit  If 


Cmtol,  ad  Marc.  c.  xx. 
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life  pleases  you,  live.  If  not,  yuu  iiave  a  right  to  return 
whence  you  came.'^ 

These  passages,  which  are  but  a  few  selected  out  of 
veiy  many,  wiU  sufficiently  show  the  passion  with  which 
the  most  influeadai  teacher  of  Eomaii  stoidsm  advocated 
suicide.  As  a  general  propoeition,  the  law  recognised  it 
as  a  right,  but  two  slight  xestrictioiis  were  aflter  a  time 
imposed.^  It  had  beoome  customaiy  with  many  men 
who  were  accused  of  political  offences  to  commit  suicide 
before  trial,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ijrnominious  exposure 
of  their  bodies  and  the  couliscation  of  their  goods ;  but 
Domitian  closed  this  resource,  by  ordaining  that  the 
suicide  of  an  accused  person  should  entail  the  same  con- 
sequences as  his  condemnation.  Hadrian  afterwards  as- 
similated the  suicide  of  a  Boman  soldier  to  desertion.' 

>  See  Donne**  MftoMfei  (Loodmi,  1700),  pp.  S6.«7.  GiUbon'e  JMm 

and  Fall,  ch.  xliv.  Bleckstone,  in  his  chapter  on  suicide,  quotes  the  sentence 
of  the  Romnn  Inwrers  on  tlio  subject :  *  Si  quia  iinpatientia  doldrip  nut  ttedio 
Titffl  aut  murbo  aut  furore  aut  pudote  mori  maluit  non  auimadvertatur  in 
earn.*  Ulpian  expressly  asserts  that  their  wills  were  recogois^  by  law,  and 
numennu  ezamplee  of  auiddei)  notoriomly  prepeied  and  puUicIj  end  gm- 
duaUy  accomplished,  proTe  the  legf^fy  of  the  act  in  Rome.  Saetoniu?,  it  is 
true,  speaks  of  Claudius  accusing  a  man  for  having  tried  to  kiU  himself 
(Claud.  xTi.>,  and  Xiphilin  says  (Ixix.  8)  that  Uadrian  gave  special  permission 
to  fhe  }i)iil()sopher  Euphratea  to  oommit  eoicidey  '  oil  •eeonnt  of  old  age  and 
disease;'  but  in  the  fint  caie  it  appens  from  tlio  context  thatanproach  uid 
not  a  legal  action  was  meant^  while  Euphratea,  I  suppoee,  asked  pemnssi  on  to 
shuw  Ills  loynlty  to  the  emperor,  tind  not  n.«  n  rnatter  of  strict  neops^ity.  There 
were,  however,  some  Greek  laws  condemning  suicide,  probably  on  civic 
grounde.  Josepliiu  mtatione  {Be  BtM»  Jud,  iii.  B),  Uiat  in  eome  natioiia '  llw 
right  hand  of  tbe  enidde  wee  amputated,  and  lhat  in  Judea  the  suicide  was 
only  buried  nfteT  sunset.'  A  very  strange  law,  paid  to  huve  been  derived 
from  Greece,  is  reported  to  ha^  e  existed  nt  Mnrseille.'j,  I'oii^on  wa«  kept  by 
the  senate  of  the  city,  and  given  to  those  who  could  prove  that  they  bad 
eufficient  reason  to  justify  thdr  denre  for  deatii,  and  all  other  enidde  waa 
forbidden.  The  law  was  intended,  it  wa-s  said,  to  pfevent  baety  suicide,  and 
to  malu'  deliberate  suicide  as  rapid  and  paiiiles.9  b"?  pnjs-sible.  (^'iib  r,  Max- 
imum ii.G,§  7.)  In  the  rei^of  Terror  in  France,  a  law  was  made  similar 
to  that  of  Domitian.  (Carlyle's  J/tri.  of  the  French  Revolution^  book  v.  c.  ii.) 
*  Compare mth  tUa a cttiUNie  *oider  ol  tlie  day,' issued  1^ Ni^olean ia 
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With  these  exceptions,  the  iibertj  appears  to  have  been 
ab0oliite»  sad  the  act  was  oommitted  under  the  most 
various  motives.  The  suidde  of  Otho,  who  is  said  to 
have  killed  himself  to  avmd  being  a  second  time  a  cause 
of  dynl  war,  was  extolled  ss  equal  in  grandeur  to  that  of 
Cato.*  In  the  Dacian  war,  the  enemy  having  captured 
a  distinguished  Eoman  general  named  lionginus,  endea- 
voured to  extort  terms  from  Trajau  as  a  condition  of  his 
surrender,  but  Longinus,  by  taking  poison,  freed  the 
emperor  firom  his  embarrassment.^  On  the  death  of  Otho, 
somet>f  his  soldiers,  filled  with  grief  and  admiration,  killed 
themsehes  before  his  corpse,'  as  did  also  a  freedman  of 
Agrippna  at  the  funeral  o(  the  empress.^  Before  the 
dose  of  die  republic,  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of  one  of 
the  factions  in  the  chariot  races  flung  himself  upon  the 
pile  on  which  the  body  of  a  favourite  coaclunan  was  con- 
sumed, and  perished  in  the  flames.*  A  Eoman,  unmenaced 
in  his  fortune,  and  standing  high  in  the  favour  of  liia 
sovereigo,  killed  himself  under  Tiberius,  because  he  could 
not  ^dure  to  witness  the  crimes  of  the  empire.*  An* 
other,  being  afflicted  by  an  incurable  malady,  postponed 
his  suidde  till  the  death  of  Domitian,  that  at  least  he 
might  die  free,  and  on  ihe  assassination  of  the  tyrant, 

1802,  with  tho  view  of  cbecl^g  the  pref«leBoe  of  adctde  among  kii  mI- 

di«'rs.    (Lislp,       S>i!'  i'h%  pp.  402-40.'?.) 

'  8«'<^  Suetonius,  Otho,  c.  x.-xi.,  and  tho  Tcry  fine  dwription  in  TfiHtn<«, 
Jlid,  lib.  ii.  c  47-40.   Martial  com^Murus  the  death  of  Otiio  to  that  oi  t'ato : 

'  l^t  CMo  dttin  Tivity  aaae  vel  Genre  miyor 
Dum  manlbatf  vsaaqjM  m^cat  Otiione  fiUt  P  *—Jfy.  vi.  SS. 

'  Xiphilin,  Ix-riii.  12. 

'  Tacit,  nisi.  ii.  40.  Suet.  Otho,  12.  Suetonius  tay^  that,  in  addition  to 
theso,  many  soldiers  who  were  not  present  killed  themselves  on  hearing  the 
news. 

*  lUi.  AtuuO.  ziT.  0. 

*  Plin.  Hut.  Xat.  vit.  54.  Tlie  opposite  facUon  aUribatod  thia  iuioiSa  to 
the  nifiddenitiu'-  cffecto  of  the  peifumes  burnt  (A  tha  pila. 

*  Tacit.  AmttU.  vi.  20. 
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hastened  cheerfully  to  the  tomb.^  The  Cynic  JPexigiinus 
announced  that,  being  weary  of  life,  he  wotdd  on  a  oerton 
day  depart,  and,  in  presence  of  a  laige  conoouise,  he 
mounted  the  funeral  pile.*  Most  frequently,  howerer, 
death  "was  regarded  as  *ihe  last  physician  of  disease,**  and 
suicide  as  the  legitimate  relief  from  intolerable  suffering. 
*  Above  all  things,'  bind  Epictctus,  'remember  that  ihu 
door  is  open.  Be  not  more  timid  than  boys  at  pl^^y. 
As  they,  when  tliey  cqosc  to  take  pleasure  in  their  games, 
declare  that  they  will  no  longer  play,  so  do  you,  when  all 
things  begin  to  pall  upon  you,  retire ;  but  if  you  stay,  do 
not  complain.'^  Seneca  declared  that  he  who  awaits  the 
extremity  of  old  age  is  not  *  far  removed  from  a  coward/ 
^  as  he  is  justly  regarded  as  too  much  addicted  to  wine 
who  drains  the  flask  to  the  very  dregs.*  '  T  will  not  re- 
linquisli  old  age,'  he  added, '  if  it  leaves  my  bcUer  part 
intact.  But  if  it  begins  to  shake  my  mind,  if  it  tears  out 
its  faculties  one  by  one,  if  it  leaves  me  not  life  but  breath, 
I  will  depart  from  the  putrid  or  tottering  edifice.  I  will 
not  escape  by  death  from  disease  as  long  as  it  may  be 
healed,  and  leaves  my  mmd  unimpaired.  I  will  not  raise 
my  hand  against  myself  on  account  of  pain,  for  so  to  die 
is  to  be  conquered.  But  if  I  know  that  I  will  suffer  for 
ever,  I  will  depart,  not  through  fear  of  the  pain  itself,  but 
because  it  prevents  all  for  which  I  would  live.'^  'Just 
as  a  landlord,'  said  Musonius,  '  who  has  not  received  his 
rent,  pulls  down  the  doors,  removes  the  rafters,  and  fills 
up  the  well,  so  I  seem  to  be  driven  out  of  this  httle  body  . 
when  nature,  which  has  let  it  to  me,  takes  away,  one  by 
one,  eyes  and  ears,  hands  and  feet  I  will  not,  therefore, 

*  This  history  is  Mtiricallj  and  vafeeUngly  toM  If  Lvctan.   Bee^  too^ 
AmmiaBus  ^InrceUiiuifl,  xxix.  1 . 
'  Sopliocl«i»  *  Anian,  L  2i.  *  Seneca,  Uiii* 
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delay  longer,  bat  will  cheerfully  depart  as  from  a 
banquet.'^ 

This  conception  of  suicide  as  an  euthanasia,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  pangs  of  disease,  and  a  guarantee  against  the 

dotage  of  age,  was  not  confined  to  philosophical  treatises. 
We  have  considerable  evidence  of  its  being  frequently  put 
in  pmcticc.  Amon^  those  who  thus  abridged  their  lives 
was  SiHus  Italicus,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Latin  poets.*  The 
younger  Pliny  describes  in  terms  of  the  most  glowing  admi- 
ration the  conduct  of  one  of  his  friends,  who,  struck  down 
by  disease,  resolved  calmly  and  deliberately  upon  the  path 
he  should  puisue.  He  determined,  if  the  disease  was  only 
dangerous  and  long,  to  yidd  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends 
and  await  the  struggle  ;  but  if  the  issue  was  hopeless,  to 
die  by  his  own  hand.  Having  reasoned  on  the  propriety 
of  this  course  with  all  the  tranquil  courage  of  a  Eoman, 
he  summoned  a  council  of  physicians,  and,  with  a  mind 
indifferent  to  either  &te,  he  cahnly  awaited  their  sentence.^ 
The  same  writer  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  was 
afflicted  with  a  horrible  disease,  which  reduced  his  body 
to  a  mass  of  sores.  His  wife  being  convinced  that  it 
was  incurable,  exhorted  her  husband  to  shorten  his 
sufferings ;  she  nerved  and  encouraged  him  to  the  effort, 
and  she  claimed  it  as  her  privilege  to  accouipany  liim 
to  the  grave.  Husband  and  wife,  bound  together,  plunged 
into  a  kke.^   Seneca,  in  one  of  his  letters,  has  left  us  a 

*  Stobfcua.  One  of  the  most  deliberate  suicides  recorded  was  tbAt  of  ft 
Greek  woman  of  uinet/  years  old. — Val.  Maxim,  ii.  G,  §  8. 

"  FUd.  ^  lit  7.  He  stemd  hiniMlf  to  dwtfa. 

'  Lib.  i.  Ep.  xxii.  Some  of  Pliny's  ezptenions  are  remarkable ; — '  Id  ego 
arduum  in  priini.s  et  pra'cipitn  laude  dignum  pntn,  nam  impetii  qnodam  et 
iustinctu  procurrere  ad  moitem  commimo  cuui  multis :  deliberare  vero  et 
causas  ejus  expendere  utque  suaserit  ratio,  vitsQ  mortisque consilium suacipere 
irel  poneM  ingmtia  mc  aninL*  Id  Hiis  oue  the  doctvm  pranoniioed  thtt 
nooveiy  waa  possible,  and  Uie  auidda  wu  in  copwqtteoce  ATartad. 

*  Lib.  yu  Ep.  xjd?. 
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detailed  description  of  the  death-bed  of  one  of  the  Eomaa 
suicides.  TulliuB  MarcelUnus,  a  young  man  of  remarkable 
abilities  and  very  earnest  character,  who  had  long  ridiculed 
the  teachings  of  philosophy,  but  had  ended  by  embradDg 
it  'With  all  the  passioa  of  a  oon^^lieiDg  afflicted  with  a 
grave  and  liogeting  though  not  incorable  disease,  resolved 
at  length  upon  suknde.  He  gathered  h»  fiiends  around 
him,  and  many  of  tlicm  entreated  liiin  to  continue  in  life. 
Among  them,  however,  was  one  stoical  philosopher,  who 
addressed  liim  in  what  S*  Jieca  terms  the  very  noblest  of 
discourses.  lie  exhprted  him  not  to  lay  too  much  stress 
iip6u  file  qdhestic^  |^e  was  deciding,  as  if  existence  was 
a  matter  of  great  importance.  He  uiged  that  life  is  a 
thing  we  possess  in  common  with  slaves  and  animals,  but 
that  a  noble  death  should  mdeedVbe  pri^,  and  he  con- 
cluded by  recommending  suicide.  MarceUimis  gladly 
embraced  the  counsel  which  liis  own  wislies  had  antici- 
pated. According  to  the  advice  of  his  friend,  he  distri- 
buted crifts  anion his  faithful  slaves,  consoled  them  on 
their  approaching  bereavement,  abstained  during  three 
days  from  all  food,  and  at  last,  when  his  strength  had  been 
wholly  exhausted,  passed  iato  a  wann  bath  and  calmly 
died,  describing  with  his  last  breath  the  pleasing  sensa- 
tions that  accompanied  receding  life.^ 

Th&  doctrine  of  suicide  was  indeed  the  culminating 
point  of  lionian  stoicism.  The  proud,  self-reliant,  un- 
bending character  of  the  pliilo.soplier,  could  only  be 
sustained  when  lie  felt  that  he  had  a  sure  refuge  against 
the  extreme  forms  of  suffering  or  of  despair.  Although 
virtue  is  not  a  mere  creature  of  interest,  no  great  system 
has  ever  yet  flourished  which  did  not  present  an  ideal  of 
lu^piness  as  well  as  an  ideal  of  duty.  Stoicism  taught  men 

*       Ixxvii.   On  the  former  career  of  Marcellinus,  see  Zp.  xxix. 
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to  hope  little,  but  to  fear  nothing.  It  did  not  array  death  in 

brilliant  colours,  as  the  path  to  positive  felicity,  but  it  endea- 
voured to  divest  it,  as  the  cud  of  suflering,  of  every  terror. 
Life  lost  much  of  its  bitterness  when  men  had  found  a 
refuge  from  the  storms  of  fate,  a  speedy  deUverance  from 
dotage  and  pain.  Death  ceased  to  be  tenible  when  it  was 
regarded  rather  as  a  remedy  than  aa  a  sentence.  life 
and  death  in  the  stoical  system  were  attuned  to  the  same 
k^.  The  ddfication  of  human  virtue,  the  total  absence 
of  all  sense  of  sin,  the  proud  stubborn  will  that  deemed 
humiliation  the  worst  of  stains,  appeared  alike  in  each. 
The  type  of  its  own  kind  was  perfect.  All  the  virtues 
and  all  the  majesty  that  accompany  human  pride,  ^vheu 
developed  to  the  highest  point,  and  directed  to  tlie 
noblest  ends,  were  here  displayed.  All  those  which  ac* 
company  humility  and  self-abasement  were  absent 

I  desire  at  thia  stage  of  our  enquiry  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  in  order  to  retrace  briefly  the  leading  steps  of 
the  foregoing  argument,  and  thus  to  bring  into  the  dearest 
light  the  connection  which  many  details  and  quotations 
iii  iy  have  occaj^iuiially  obscured.  Such  a  review  will 
&I1UW  at  a  single  glance  in  wliat  respects  stoicism  was 
a  result  of  the  pre-existeut  state  of  society,  and  in  what 
respects  it  was  an  active  agent,  how  £ur  its  inliueuce  was 
pr^Mring  the  way  for  Christian  ethics,  and  how  far  it  was 
opposed  to  them. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  among  the  Bomans,*a8  among 
other  people,  a  very  clear  and  definite  type  of  moral 
excellence  was  created  before  men  had  formed  any  clear 

intellectual  notions  of  tlie  nature  ami  siuctions  of  virtue. 
The  characters  of  iiilh  are  chiefly  governed  by  their  occu- 
pations, and  the  republic  bemg  organised  alti>gether  with 
a  view  to  military  success,  it  had  attained  all  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  a  militaiy  society.   We  have  seen,  too,  that 
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at  all  times,  but  most  especially  under  ihe  conditions  of 

ancient  warfare,  military  life  is  very  unfavourable  to  the 
amiable,  and  very  favourable  to  the  heroic  virtues.  The 
Roman  had  learnt  to  value  force  very  highly.  Ik'ing 
continually  engaged  in  mllicting  pain,  his  natural  or 
instinctive  humanity  was  very  low.  His  moral  feelings 
were  almost  bounded  by  political  limits,  acting  only,  and 
with  different  degrees  of  intensity,  towards  bis  class,  his 
country,  and  its  allies.  Indomitable  pride  was  the  most 
prominent  element  of  his  character.  A  victorious  army 
which  is  humble,  or  diffident,  or  tolerant  of  insult,  or 
anxious  to  take  the  second  place,  is,  indeed,  almost  a 
contradiction  of  terms.  The  spirit  of  patriotism,  in  its 
relation  to  foreigners,  hke  that  of  political  liberty  m  its 
relation  to  governors,  is  a  spurit  of  constant  and  jealous 
self-assertion ;  and  although  both  are  very  consonant  with 
high  moraUty  and  great  self-devotion,  we  rarely  find  that 
the  grace  of  genuine  humility  can  flourish  in  a  society 
that  is  intensely  pervaded  by  thdr  influence.  The  kind 
of  excellence  that  found  most  favour  in  Eoman  eyes  was 
simple,  forcible,  massive,  but  coarse-grained.  Subtilty  of 
motives,  refinements  of  feeling,  delicacies  of  susceptibihty, 
were  rardj  appreciated. 

This  was  the  darker  aide  of  the  picture.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  national  character  being  formed  by  a  profession 
in  which  mercenary  considerations  are  less  powerfiil,  and 
splendid  examples  of  self-devotion  more  frequent,  than  in 
any  other,  had  early  risen  to  an  heroic  level.  Death 
being  continually  confronted,  to  meet  it  with  courage 
was  the  chief  test  of  virtue.  The  habits  of  nwn  were  un- 
affected, frugal,  honourable,  and  laborious.  A  stern  disci- 
pline ])ervading  all  ages  and  classes  of  society,  the  will  was 
trained,  to  an  almost  unexampled  degree,  to  repress  the 
passions,  to  endure  suffering  and  opposition,  to  tend 
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Steadily  and  fearlessly  towards  an  unpopular  end.  A 
sense  of  duty  was  very  widely  diffused,  and  a  deep  attach- 
ment to  the  mterests  of  the  city  became  the  parent  of 
many  virtues. 

Such  was  the  type  of  excellence  the  Roman  people 
had  attained  at  a  time  when  its  intellectual  cultivatioii 
produced  philosophical  discussiojia,  and  when  numerous 
Greek  professora,  attracted  partly  by  political  events, 
and  partly  by  the  patronage  of  Sdpio  JSmilianus, 
arrived  at  Eome,  bringing  with  them  the  tenets  of  the 
great  schools  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  and  of  tlie  many 
minor  sects  that  clustered  ai'ouod  them.  Epicureanism 
being  essentially  opposed  to  the  pre-existing  typt;  of 
virtue,  though  it  spread  greatly,  never  attained  the  posi- 
tion of  a  school  of  virtue.  Stoicism,  tauizht  ])v  Panajtius' 
of  Bhodes,  and  soon  after  by  the  Syrian  Posidonius^  be- 
came the  true  religion  of  the  educated  classes.  It  fur* 
nished  the  principles  of  virtue,  coloured  the  noblest 
literature  of  the  time,  and  guided  all  the  developments 
of  moral  enthusiasm. 

The  stoical  system  of  ethics  was  in  the  highest  sense  a 
system  uf  independent  morals.  It  taught  that  our  reason 
reveals  tq  us  a  certain  law  of  nature,  and  that  a  desire  to 
conform  to  this  law,  irrespectively  of  all  considerations  ^ 
reward  or  punishment,  of  happiness  or  the  reverse,  is  a 
possible  and  a  suffident  motive  of  virtue.  It  was  also  in 
the  highest  sense  a  system  of  discipline.  It  taught  that 
the  wiU,' acting  under  the  complete  control  of  the  reason, 
is  the  sole  principle  of  virtue,  and  that  all  the  cniutional 
par  t  of  our  being  is  of  the  nature  of  a  disease.  Its  whole 
' . "  tendency  was  therefore, to  dignify  and  strengthen  tlio  will, 
and  to  degrade  and  suppress  the  desires.  It  taught,  more- 
over, that  man  is  capable  of  attaining  an  extremely  high 
degree  of  moral  excellence,  that  he  has  nothing  to  fiear 
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beyond  the  present  life,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  dignity 
and  consistence  of  his  character  that  he  should  regard 
death  without  dismay,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  hasten  it 
if  lie  desires. 

It  is  easy  to  see  tliat  this  system  of  ethics  was  strictly 
consonant  with  the  type  of  character  the  circumstances  of 
the  Eoman  people  had  formed.  It  is  also  manifest  that 
while  the  force  of  carcumstances  had  in  the  first  instance 
secured  its  ascendency,  the  eneigy  of  will  which  it  pro- 
duced would  enable  it  to  offer  a  powerful  resistance  to 
the  tendencies  of  an  altered  condition  of  society.  This 
was  pre-eminently  shown  in  the  history  of  Boman  stoicism. 
The  anstere  purity  of  the  writings  of  Seneca  and  his  school 
is  a  fact,  probably  unique  in  history,  when  we  consider,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  intense  and  undisguised  depravity  of  the 
empire,  and  on  the  other,  the  prominent  position  of  most  of 
the  leading  Stoics  in  the  very  centre  of  the  stream.  More 
than  once  in  later  periods  did  great  intellectual  fariUiancy 
coincide  with  general  depravity,  but  on  none  of  these  occa* 
fflons  was  this  moral  phenomenon  reproduced*  In  the  age 
of  Leo  X.,  in  the  age  of  the  Prench  Begency,  or  of  Lewis 
XV.,  we  look  in  vain  for  high  moral  teaching  in  the  centre 
of  Italian  or  of  Parisian  civilisation.  The  true  teachers 
of  those  ages  were  the  reformers,  who  arose  hi  obscure 
towns  of  Germany  or  Switzerland,  or  that  diseased  recluse 
who,  ftom  his  solitude  near  Geneva,  fascinated  £uiope  by 
the  gleams  of  a  dazzling  aud  almost  peerless  eloquence,  and 
by  a  moral  teaching  which,  though  often  feverish,  para- 
dozical,  and  unpractical,  abounded  in  passages  o£  tran- 
scendent majesty  and  of  the  most  entrancing  purity  and 
beauty.  But  even  the  best  moral  teachei's  who  rose  in 
the  centres  of  the  depraved  society  felt  the  contagion  of 
the  surrounding  vice.  Their  ideal  was  depressed,  tlieir 
austerity  was  relaxed,  they  appealed  to  sordid  and  worldly 
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motivea,  their  judgments  of  character  were  wavering  and 
uncertam,  their  whole  teaching  was  of  the  nature  of  a  com- 
pronuse^  But  in  ancient  Borne,  if  the  teachers  of  virtue 
acted  but  feebly  upon  the  surrounding  corruption,  their 
own  tenets  wcirc  at  kast  unstained.  The  splendour  of  the 
genius  of  Ciesar  never  eclipsed  the  moral  grandeur  of  the 
vanquished  Cato,  and  amid  all  the  dramatic  vicissitudes 
of  civil  war  and  of  political  convulsion,  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  moral  distinctions  was  never  forgotten.  The 
eloquence  of  livy  was  chiefly  employed  in  painting  virtue, 
the  eloquence  of  Tacitus  in  branding  vice*  The  Stoics 
never  lowered  their  standard  because  of  the  depravity 
around  them,  and  if  we  trace  in  their  teaching  any 
reflection  of  the  prevailing  worship  of  enjoyment,  it  is 
only  in  the  passionate  intensity  -with  which  they  dwelt 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  tomb. 

But  it  is  not  sutiicient  for  a  moral  svstera  to  form  a 
bulwsrk  against  vice,  it  must  also  be  capable  of  admitting 
tliose  extensions  and  refinements  of  moral  sympathies 
which  advancing  civilisation  produces,  and  the  inflexibility 
.  of  its  antagonism  to  evil  by  no  means  implies  its  in- 
capacity of  enlarging  its  conceptions  of  good.  During 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  importation  of 
stoical  tenets  into  Eome  aud  tliL-  a-cLiuk'ncy  of  Chris- 
tianity, an  extremely  imj)ortant  tmnsfnnnation  of  moral 
ideas  had  been  effected  by  ])olitiral  changes,  and  it 
became  a  question  how  far  the  new  elements  could 
coalesce  with  the  stoical  ideal,  and  how  far  tliev  tended  to 
replace  it  by  an  essentially  diflerent  type.  These  changes 
were  twofold,  but  were  very  closely  connected.  They 
consisted  of  the  increasing  prominence  of  the  benevolent 
or  amiable,  as  distinguished  from  the  heroic  quahties, 
and  of  the  enlargement  of  moral  >yiiipalhies,  which 
having  at  first  comprised  only  a  class  or  a  nation,  came 
17 
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at  last,  by  the  destruction  of  many  artificial  barriers,  to 
include  all  classes  and  all  nations.  The  causes  of  these 
changes — ^wbich  were  the  most  important  antecedents  of 
the  triumph  of  Ghiistianify — are  veiy  complicatM  and 
numerous,  but  it  will,  I  think,  be  possible  to  give  in  a  few 
pages  a  sufEciently  cleai^  outline  of  the  movement.  ^ 
7  It  originated  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  when 
the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  civilisations  was  eflec- 
ted  by  the  conquest  of  the  former  country.  The  gene- 
ral humanity  of  the  Greeks  bad  always  been  incom- 
parably greater  than  that  of  the  Eomans.  The  refining 
influence  of  their  art  and  literature^  their  ignorance  of 
gladiatorial  games,  and  their  comparative  fi:eedom  from 
the  spirit  of  conquest,  had  separated  them  widely  from 
iheir  sonii-barbaruus  conquerors,  and  had  given  a  peculiar 
softness  and  tenderness  to  their  ideal  characters.  Pericles, 
who,  when  the  friends  who  had  gathered  round  his 
death-bed,  imagining  him  to  be  insensible,  were  recounting 
his  splendid  deeds,  told  tbem  that  tliey  had  forgotten 
his  best  title  to  fame — ^that  '  no  Athenian  had  ever  worn 
mourning  on  his  account;'  Aristides,  praying  the  gods 
that  those  who  had  banished  him  might  never  bo 
compelled  by  danger  or  suffering  to  recall  him;  Pho- 
cion,  when  unjustly  condemned,  exhorting  his  son  never 
to  avenge  his  death,  all  represent  a  type  of  cliarnctcr 
of  a  milder  kind  than  tluit  which  Koman  influences 
produced.  T)ie  plays  of  Euripides  had  been  to  the 
ancient  world  the  first  great  revelation  of  the  supreme 
beauty  of  the  gentler  virtues.  Among  the  many  forms 
of  worship  that  flourished  at  Athens,  there  was  an  altar 
which  stood  alone,  conspicuous  and  honoured  beyond 
all  others.  The  suppliants  thronged  around  it,  but  no 
imaL^e  of  a  crod,  no  svmbol  of  doLnua  Avas  tliere.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Pity,  and  was  venerated  through  all  tlie 
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ancient  world  as  the  first  great  assertion  among  mankind 
of  the  supreme  sanctity  of  Mercy.^ 

But  while  the  Gredc  spirit  was  from  a -very  early 
period  distangoished  for  its  humanity,  it  was  at  first  as 
&r  removed  from  oosmopolitanism  as  that  of  Borne.  It 
is  well  known  that  Phrynichus  was  exiled  because  in  his 
*  Sic<?e  of  Miletus'  Jie  hud  represented  the  triumph  of  bar- 
baruins  over  Greeks.'^  His  successor,  jEschylus.  deemed 
it  necessary  to  violate  all  dniinatic  pro])abihties  by  mak- 
ing the  Persian  king  and  courtiers  continually  speak  of 
themselves  as  barbarians.  Socrates,  indeed,  had  pro- 
claimed himself  a  citizen  of  the  worid,'  but  Aristotle 
taught  that  Greeks  had  no  more  duties  to  barbarians 
than  to  wild  beasts,  and  another  philosopher  was  believed 
to  have  evinced  an  almost  excessive  range  of  sjTnpatliy 
when  he  declared  iIulL  his  affections  tXLended  be3M)nd  liis 
own  State,  and  included  the  whole  people  of  Greece. 
But  the  dissolving  and  disintegrating  philosophical  discua- 

*  Sm  the  very  beautiful  lines  of  StAtius: — 

*  Urbe  fuit  media  nuUi  concessa  potentum 
Ara  Deuasj  mttis  pomiit  Clementia  sedem : 
Et  mimi  focere  sacram,  tdne  supplice  numqnidl 
Ilia  novo ;  nulla  dftiiinabit  vota  repul^n. 
Auditt  quicunque  rogant,  noctesque  diesque 
Ire  datum,  ct  solid  numen  placare  querelis. 
Pucft  «upentitio ;  nm  tbuiw  flammt,  nee  altus 
Accipitur  sanguis,  lachrymis  altaiia  nidaiit  •  •  • 
Nulla  autem  effigies,  nnlli  ronimissa  metallo 
Ponna  Dete,  mentes  habitaro  et  pectora  gaudet. 
Semper  habet  trepidos,  semper  locm  honH  egenu 
Oofttibiu^  ignote  taatmn  foBlidbiu  am^-^TMaii,  lib,  sal. 
This  altar  was  very  old,  (^nd  was  caid  to  have  Leon  founded  by  tbe  de 
■ccndnnta  of  Ilercule?.    Diodorus  of  Sicily,  however,  makesi  a  Symnisnn 
say  that  it  was  brought  from  Syracuse  (lib.  xiii.  22).   Marcus  Aurelius 
eraeteda  temple  to  'Benefieentia'  on  t]»  Ca|dtoL  (Xiphilin,  Ub.  Izzi. 

w.) 

'  ITorodotu?,  vi,  21. 

•  See  Arritm'  j  F.j>{<  ti  iuit,  i.  0.  Tlio  very  exietpnce  of  the  word  ^av- 
dputnia  shows  tiiut  the  idea  was  not  aito<:cilier  uukuowu. 
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sious  thai  souu  followed  the  death  of  Socrates,  strength- 
ened by  political  events,  tended  powerfully  to  destroy 
this  feeling.  The  traditions  tliat  attached  Greek  philo- 
sophy to  Egypt,  the  subsequent  admiratioa  for  the  schools 
of  India  to  which  ]^irho  and  Anazarchiis  are  said  to 
have  resorted,^  the  prevalence  of  cynicism  and  epicu- 
reanism, which  agreed  in  inculcating  indifferaice  to 
pohtical  life,  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  popular 
national  religions,  and  the  incompatiljility  of  a  narrow 
local  feeling  with  great  knowledge  and  matured  civilisa- 
tion, were  the  intellectual  causes  of  tlie  cliange,  and  the 
movement  of  expansion  received  a  great  political  stimulus 
when  Alexander  eclipsed  the  glories  of  Sfjartan  and 
Athenian  history  by  the  vision  of  miivenal  empire, 
accorded  to  the  conquered  nations  the  privileges  of  the 
conquerors,  and  created  in  Alexandria  a  great  centre 
both  of  commercial  intercourse  and  of  philosophical 
eclecticism  * 

It  16  evident,  therefore,  that  the  prevalence  of  Greek 
ideas  in  Konie  would  be  in  a  twofold  way  destructive  of 
narrow  national  feelings.  It  was  the  ascendency  of  a 
people  who  were  not  Bomans,  and  of  a  people  who  had 
akead J  become  in  a  great  degree  emancipated  bom  local 

*  Diog.  Lfii  rt.  Pijn  ho.  There  "wa-"  n  trnrlltion  that  PvtbagorM  bad  him- 
self p<>notmted  to  Iiidin,  and  learnt  pbilosojiliy  £rom  tbo  gjnmoaopliiBts. 
(Apuleius,  Fiurid,  lib.  ii.  c.  lo.) 

*  This  aspect  of  the  career  of  Alexander  mw  notioed  in  a  xemarlnible 
paaange  of  a  treatise  ascribed  to  Plutarch  {Dc  Fort.  Alex.),  '  Conceiving  he 
was  sent  by  Grxl  to  be  an  umpire  between  nil,  and  to  unite  all  together,  he 
reduced  bj  arms  those  whom  he  could  not  conquer  by  persuasion,  and 
formed  of  a  hundred  diverse  nations  one  single  universal  body,  mingling, 
at  it  rme,  in  one  enp  of  friendship  the  cuatonu^  naaniagea,  and  lawe  of 
alL  He  desired  that  all  should  rei^ard  the  whole  world  as  their  common 
country,  .  .  .  that  every  po-id  man  slirndd  bo  e!»t<^enied  a  Hellene,  every 
evil  man  a  barbarian.'  ."^ee  on  this  subject  the  third  lecture  of  Mr.  Meri- 
vale  (whoaa  tnuudation  of  Plataich  I  have  hoRowod)  On  tke  Cmtmrmn 
Me  Homan  £Hfptrt. 
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sentiments.  It  13  alao  evident  tliat  the  Greeks  having  had 
for  several  centuries  a  splendid  literature,  at  a  time  wheu 
•the  Boroans  had  none,  aad  when  the  Latin  language 
was  still  too  rude  for  literaxy  purposes,  the  period  in 
which  the  Bomans  first  emeiged  from  a  purely  militaxy 
condition  into  an  intelligent  civilisation  would  bring  mth 
it  an  ascendency  of  Greek  ideas.  Fabius  Fictor  and 
Cincius  Alimentus,  the  earliest  native  Roman  historians, 
both  wrote  in  Greek,*  and  aliUough  the  poems  of  Enniiis, 
and  the  '  Origines '  of  Marcus  Cato,  contributed  largely 
to  improve  and  fix  the  Latin  language,  tlie  precedent 
was  not  at  once  discontinued.^  After  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  the  political  ascendency  of  the  Homans  and  the 
intellectual  ascendencgr  of  Greece  were  alike  universal.^ 
The  conquered  people,  whose  patriotic  feelings  had  been 
greatly  enfeebled  by  the  influences  I  have  noticed,  ac- 
quiesced readily  in  their  new  condition,  and  notwith- 
standing the  vehement  exertions  of  the  conservative  party, 
Greek  manners,  sentiments,  and  ideas  soon  penetrated 
into  all  classes,  and  moulded  all  the  forms  of  Roman 
life.  The  elder  Cato,  as  an  acute  observer  has  noticed, 
desired  all  Greek  philosophers  to  be  expelled  from  Borne. 
The  younger  Cato  made  Greek  philosophers  his  most  in- 
timate Mends.^  Boman  virtue  found  its  highest  expres-) 
sion  in  stoicism.  Boman  vice  sheltered  itself  under  the 
name  of  Epicurus.  Diodonis  of  Sicily  and  Polybius 
first  sketched  in  Greek  the  outlines  of  universal  history. 

*  Tlu  y  were  both  born  nbout  VA  SOO.  See  Sir  G.  Lewia,  CM&i/((y  0/ 

£tirly  Roman  Ili^fori/,  vol.  i.  p.  >2. 

*  AulusGellius  niention.s  th"  iinliLriiiitirin  of  Mnrctts  Cato  nu'ninst  ;i  c  uisnl 
naiued  Albinus,  who  bud  written  in  Urueli  a  Kuuuiu  bi^turv,  aijii  prffnced 
it  l»7  en  apology  for  hie  feulte  of  style,  00  the  ground  diet  he  wes  writing; 
in  a  foreign  language.  (Xtni.  Att.  xL  8  ) 

'  See  a  Tui>I  pii  titrn  of       firr.-k  inflornro  upon  Rome,  in Moiiuiiaen*e 
Hid,  of  Hume  [i^nz.  tran-.),  voi.  iii.  pp.  •l^-i— 1:20. 
«  FUn.  Bid.  Xat,  tii.  31. 
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Dionysius  of  HixLicamassus  explored  Roman  antiquities. 
Greek  artists  imd  Greek  architects  tlirongcd  the  city ;  but 
tlie  first,  under  Roman  influence,  abandoned  the  ideal  for 
the  portrait,  and  the  second  degraded  the  noble  Corinthian 
piilu:  into  the  bastard  composite.^  The  theatre,  which 
now  started  into  sudden  life,  was  borrowed  altogether 
from  the  Greeks.  Emiiiia  and  Pacuvius  imitated  Euri- 
pides; CflBcilius,  Flautus,  Terence,  and  Nssvius  devoted 
themselves  diiefly  to  Menander.  Even  the  lover  in  the 
days  of  Lucretius  piiintL*!  his  lady's  charms  in  Greek.* 
Immense  sums  were  given  for  Greek  literary  slaves,  and 
the  attractions  of  the  capital  drew  to  Rome  nearly  all 
that  was  brilliant  in  Athenian  society. 

While  the  complete  ascendency  of  the  intellect  and 
manners  of  Greece  was  destroying  the  simplicity  of  the 
old  Boman  type,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarging  the 
range  of  Boman  sympathies,  an  equally  powerful  influence 
was  breaking  down  the  aristocratic  and  class  feeling  which 
had  so  long  raised  ati  insurmountable  bamer  between  tlic 
patricians  and  the  p]el)eians.  The  long  contentions  be- 
tween the  two  orders  had  issued  in  the  civil  wars,  the 
dictatorship  of  Juhus  Caesar,  and  the  empure,  and  th^ 
changes  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  the  old  lines  of 
dexuarcation.  Foreign  wars,  which  develope  with  great 
intensity  distinctive  national  types,  and  divert  the  public 
mind  from  internal  changes,  are  usually  favourable  to  the 
conservative  spirit;  but  civil  wars  are  essentially  revo- 

I  Ttiefttxnder,  Mccurs  romaims  <iu  rr;/ur  (FAufp'-^f^  i'  l(J  Jtn  des  Ah- 
tonint  (  French  trans.,  I60o),  tome  i.  pp.  C-7.  In  urcliiiectuie,  however,  we 
owe  tbe  lurch  to  Um  Romaiis* 

See  the  curious  catalogue  of  Greek  love  terms  in  vogue  (Lucsetiuiy  lilh  iv. 
line  1100,  kr).  Juvenal,  more  tliau  a  hundred  years  liitpr,  wr"*  extremely 
angry  with  the  lioman  ladies  for  making  lore  in  Greek  {iiat.  vi.  lines  190- 
1€6).  Frted]«D<l«r  reinarks  that  there  is  au  special  tenu  iu  L^itiu  for  to 
■ih  in  luaxmge  (tome  i.  p.  dtf4j. 
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lutionary,  for  they  ovcrwhciin  all  class  barriers  and 
throw  open  the  liiglicst  prizes  to  energy  and  genius.  Two 
very  remarkable  and  altogether  unprecedented  illustra- 
tions of  this  truth  occurred  at  Rome.  Ventidius  Bassus, 
by  his  military  skin,  and  by  the  friendship  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  afterwards  of  Antony,  rose  from  the  position  of  mule- 
•  driver  to  the  oonunand  of  a  Boman  army,  and  at  last  to 
the  consulate,^  which  was  also  attained,  i^ut  40  b.c,  by 
the  Spaniard  Cornelius  Balbus.*  Augustus,  tliough  the 
most  aristocratic  of  emperors,  in  order  to  discourage 
celibacy,  permitted  all  citizeiiis  who  were  not  senators 
to  intermarry  with  freedwomen.  The  empire  was  in 
several  distinct  ways  un&vourable  to  the  patrician  in- 
fluences. It  was  for  the  most  part  essentially  democratic, ! 
winning  its  popidantj  from  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
crushing  the  senate,  which  had  been  the  common  centre 
of  aristocracy  and  of  freedom.  A  new  despotic  power, 
bcarinff  alike  on  all  cla.sses,  reduced  them  to  an  equality 
of  ficrviUide.  Tlie  emperors  were  themselves  in  many 
cases  the  mere  creatures  of  revolt,  and  their  policy  wa«j 
governed  by  their  origin.  Their  jealousy  struck  down 
many  of  the  patricians,  w^hile  others  were  ruined  by  the 
public  games,  which  it  became  customary  to  give,  or  by 
the  luzuiy  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  political  occupap' 
tions,  they  were  impelled,  and  the  rdative  importance 
of  all  was  diminished  by  the  new  creations.  The  as- 
cendency of  wealth  began  to  pass  into  new  quarters. 
Delaiors,  or  political  informers,  encouraged  by  the  em- 
perors, and  enriched  by  the  confiscated  properties  of 

^  Ad.  Gel].  Ifoei.  zv.  4 ;  Veil.  Patercala*,  ii.  66.  The  people  were  much 
MmdaUied  at  this  elevation,  and  made  epignons  ubmit  it.  There  is  a  curicnte 

rntnlo;riiP  r»f  mrn  vrhr>  «t  diffbrent  limcf?  ro?e  in  liuiiio  from  low  •po«;it5on» 
to  power  and  dignity,  in  Legendrts  Trmte  (h  I'Opmiutt,  tome  ii.  pp.  2t>A-26o, 
^  Dioo.  Cftsaius,  xlriiL  82.   PliiL  Jlt'd.  Sat.  v.  5 ;  riL  44. 
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those  whose  condemnation  they  had  procured,ro8e  to  great 
influence.  From  the  time  of  Caligula,  for  several  reigns, 
the  most  influential  citizens  were  freedmeu,  occu})ied 
tlic  principal  ofTices  in  the  palace,  and  usually  obtained 
complete  ascendency  over  the  emperors.  Through  them 
alone  petitions  were  presented.  By  their  instrum^tality, 
the  Imperial  favours  were  distributed.  They  sometimes  * 
dethroned  the  empeiOTs.  Tb^  retained  their  power 
unshaken  through  a  succession  of  revolutions.  In  wealth, 
in  power,  in  the  crowd  of  their  courtiers,  in  the  splendour 
of  their  palaces  in  Hfe,  and  of  their  tombs  in  death,  they 
eclipsed  nil  others,  and  men  whom  the  early  Roman  pa- 
tricians wonld  have  almo-i  tlisdaiued  to  notice,  saw  the 
proudest  struggling  for  their  fiivour.^ 

Together  with  these  intiuences  many  others  of  a  kindred 
nature  may  be  detected.  The  colonial  poli(  v  which  the 
Gracchi  had  advocated  was  carried  out  at  Narbonne,  and 
during  the  latter  days  of  Julius  Oesar,  to  the  amazement 
and  scandal  of  the  Bomans,  Gauls  of  this  province  ob- 
tained seats  in  the  seqate.'  The  immense  extent  of  the 
empire  made  it  neces^aiy  for  numerous  troops  to  remain 
during  long  periods  of  time  in  distant  provinces,  and  the 
foreign  habits  that  were  thus  acquired  began  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  exclusive  feelings  of  the  ilomau  aiiny,  wliich 
the  subsequent  enrolment  of  barbarians  completed.  The 
public  games,  the  immense  luxury,  the  concentration  of 
power,  wealth,  and  genius,  made  Borne  the  centre  of  a 
vast  and  ceaseless  concourse  of  strangers,  the  focus  of  all  the 
various  philosophies  and  religions  of  the  empire,  and  its 
population  soon  became  an  amorphous,  heterogeneous 

'  The  history  of  the  influence  of  frecdmen  is  minutely  traced  by  Fried- 
liender,  Maatn  rotnama  dit  rifptt  JCAuffutU  it  la  Jin  des  AntonmSf  tome  i 
pp.  53-03.  SUtitts  aud  Martial  w$  their  pnlMa. 
'  Sae  Tacit.  Jmb*  xi. 
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mass,  in  wliich  all  nations,  customs,  languages,  and  creeds, 
all  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice,  oi  refinement  and  barbari.-sm, 
of  scepticism  and  credulity,  intermingled  and  interacted. 
Travelling  had  become  at  once  more  easy  and  more  fre- 
quent than  it  has  been  at  any  other  period  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  centurjr.  The  subjection  of  the 
whole  civilised  world  to  a  single  rule  removed  the  chief 
obfltades  to  locomotion.  Magnificent  roads,  which  modem 
nations  have  rarely  rivalled  and  never  surpassed,  inter- 
sected the  entire  empire,  and  relays  of  post-lioi'ses  enabled 
the  voyager  to  proceed  with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
sea,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  fleets  of  Carth- 
age, had  fallen  ahnost  completely  under  the  dominion  of 
pirates,  had  been  deared  by  Pompey.  The  Mediterranean 
and  also  the  port  of  Alexandria  were  thronged  with  in- 
numerable vessels.  Bomans  traversed  the  whole  extent 
of  the  empire  on  political,  nulitaiy,  or  commercial  errands^ 
or  in  search  of  health,  or  knowledge^  or  pleasure.^  The 
entrancing  beauties  of  Como  and  of  Tempe,  llic  luxurious 
manners  of  Baiao  and  Coriuth,  the  schools,  coiuuicrce, 
cliiiiatf,  and  temples  of  Alexandria,  the  soft  winters 
of  Sicily,  the  artistic  wonders  and  historic  recollections 
of  Athens  and  the  Nile,  the  great  colonial  interests  of 
Gaul,  attracted  their  thousands,  while  Boman  luxury 
needed  llie  products  of  the  remotest  lands,  and  the  de- 
mand ibr  animals  for  the  amphitheatre  spread  Bonum 
enterprise  into  the  wildest  deserts.  In  the  capital,  the 
toleration  accorded  to  different  creeds  was  sucli,  that  the 
city  soon  became  a  miniature  of  the  world.  Almost 
every  variety  of  charlatanism  and  of  Ix'lief  displayed  itself 
unchecked,  and  boasted  its  train  of  proselytes.  Toreign 
ideas  were  in  evezy  form  in  the  ascendant  Greece, 

*  On  tlie  Bomni  journeys,  aee  tLe  Alnuwt  oocliaiutiTe  diaiefUtiaii  of 
FiiedliMideri  tcaa»  li» 
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which  had  presided  over  the  intellectunl  development  of 
lioine,  acquired  a  new  uilluence  under  tlie  favouring 
policy  of  Hadrian,  and  Greek  became  the  ian;zuage  of 
some  of  the  later  as  it  had  been  of  the  earliest  writers, 
ilgyptiaii  leligioDS  and  philosophies  excited  the  wildest 
enthusiasm.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus  there 
were  many  thousands  of  Jewish  residents  at  Bome,^  and 
their  manners  and  creed  spread  widely  among  the  people.' 
The  Carthaginian  Apuleius,*  the  Gauls  Uprus  and  Fa* 
vorinus,  the  Spaniards  Lucan,  Columella,  Martial,  Seneca, 
and  Quintilian,  had  all  in  their  different  departments  a 
high  place  in  Roman  literature  or  philosopliy. 

In  the  slave  world  a  corresponding  revolution  was 
taking  place.  The  laige  proportion  of  physicians  and 
sculptors  who  were  slaves,  the  appearance  of  three  or  four 
distinguished  authors  in  the  sUve  class,  the  numerous 
literary  slaves  imported  from  Greece,  and  the  splendid 
examples  of  courage,  endurance,  and  devotion  to  their 
masters  furnished  by  slaves  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
during  some  of  the  worst  periods  of  the  empire,  were 
bridging  the  chasm  between  the  servile  and  the  free 
classc5!,  and  the  same  tendency  was  more  powerfully 
simulated  by  the  vast  numbers  and  overwhelming  in- 
fluence  of  the  ireedmen.  The  enormons  scale  and  fre- 
quent fluctuations  of  the  patrician  estabUshments,  and  the 
innumerable  captives  reduced  to  slavery  after  every  war, 

*  Joseph.  {JjUiq.  xvii.  11,  S  1)  says  above  8,000  Jews  readeot  in  Rove 
took  part  in  n  petition  to  Omnt.  U  these  weve  alt  adult  taaim,  the  total 

number  of  Jewish  residents  muathave  br^  ti  extremely  large. 

*  See  tlrp  famous  frnfrmcnt  of  Seneca  titcil  by  St.  Augustin  (Dr  fir.  Jlct, 
vi.  11)  :  *  Usque  eo  scclcratissimta  gentis  consuetudo  convaluit,  ut  per  uuiuea 
am  term  raeepta  flit :  riedvietoiibuslegtadedemat.*  Tlierearenumenms 
scattered  allugioDs  to  the  Jews  in  Uoraee,  JaTenal»  and  Martial. 

*  The  Cart!irt;.'Iiiian  influence  was  specially  conspicuous  in  Christian 
history.  Tertullimi  nnd  Cyprian  (both  AtViVnus)  are  ju.-tlv  rofrarded  as  the 
founders  of  Latin  theology.   (See  Miiuiuu  s  LaiM  Chi  idiuHUjf  (ed.  1607^^ 
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rendered  manumission  both  frequent  and  easy,  and  it  "vvaa 
soon  regarded  as  a  normal  result  of  faithful  service.  Many 
slaves  bou^t  their  freedom  out  of  the  savings  -which  their 
masters  always  permitted  them  to  make.  Others  paid  for 
it  by  their  labour  after  their  emandpation.  Some  masters 
emancipated  their  slaves  in  order  to  obtain  thdr  part  in 
the  distribution  of  com,  othera  to  prevent  the  disooveiy 
of  their  own  crimes  by  the  torture  of  their  slaves,  others 
tliruiiLfli  vamty,  being  desirous  of  having  tin  ir  I'unerals 
atlt'iidiid  by  a  long  train  of  freedmen,  very  iiinny  simply 
a  reward  for  faithful  services.*  The  fieudman  was 
Still  under  what  was  termed  the  patronage  of  his  former 
master;  he  was  bound  to  him  by  what  in  a  later  age 
would  have  been  called  a  feudal  tie,  and  the  political  and 
Bodal  importance  of  a  noble  depended  in  a  very  great 
degree  upon  the  multitude  of  his  cfieots.  The  children  of 
the  emandpated  slave  were  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
patron,  and  it  was  only  lu  the  third  generation  that  all 
disqualifiaitions  and  restraints  were  abrogated.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  system,  manimiission  was  often  the  interest 
of  the  master.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  cnfrancliised 
individual  slaves.  On  his  death-bed  or  by  his  will  he 
ctmstantly  emancipated  midtitudes.  Emancipation  by  tes- 
tament acquired  such  dimensions)  that  Augustus  found  it 
necessary  to  restrict  the  power;  and  he  made  several 
limitations,  of  whidi  the  most  important  was  that  no  one 
should  emancipate  by  his  will  more  than  one  hundred  of 
his  slaves.*  It  was  once  proposed  that  the  slaves  should 
be  distinguished  by  a  special  dress,  but  the  proposition  was 

*  Milo  had  emancipated  some  Blares  to  prevent  tbcin  from  h  'm^  tartnred 
as  witnesses.  (Cic.  IVo  Mi/o.)  This  wn^  n'f\de  illt  <;al.  The  other  nMOOS 
for  enfranchifliement  are  given  by  Dion,  llalicarnassus,  Antiq.  lib.  iv. 

'  This  subject  is  fully  treated  by  Wallou,  Hid.  de  f Utdavage  (km 
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abandoned  because  their  number  was  so  great,  tliat  to 
reveal  to  them  their  strencftli  would  be  to  place  the  city 
at  their  mercy.^  Even  anioiig  those  wlio  were  not  slaves, 
the  element  that  was  derived  fVom  slavery  soon  prepon- 
derated. The  majority  of  the  free  popuJatioii  had  proba- 
bly either  themselves  been  slaves,  or  were  descended  from 
dares,  and  men  -with  this  tainted  lineage  penetrated  to  all 
the  offices  of  the  State.'  'There  was,'  as  has  been  well 
said,* a  circulation  of  men  from  all  the  uiiiTerse.  Bome 
received  them  slaves,  and  sent  them  back  Romans  * 

It  is  II i:i infest  how  profound  a  change  had  taken  place 
since  the  rcpubhcan  days,  when  the  highest  dignities  were 
strictly  monopolised  by  men  of  the  purest  blood,  when  the 
censors  repressed  with  a  stringent  severity  every  form  or 
exhibition  of  luxury,  when  the  rhetoricians  were  banished 
from  the  dty,  lest  the  faintest  tinge  of  foreign  manners 
should  impair  the  stem  simplicity  of  the  people,  and  when 
the  proposal  to  transfer  the  capital  to  Vei,  after  a  great  dis- 
aster, was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impious 
to  worsliip  the  Eonian  deities  anywhere  but  on  the  Capitol, 
or  for  theFlamens  and  the  Vestals  to  emigrate  beyond  the 
walls.* 

The  greater  number  of  these  tendencies  to  universal 
fusion  or  equality  were  blind  forces  resulting  from  the 
stress  of  circumstances,  and  not  from  any  human  fore- 
thought, or  were  agencies  that  were  put  in  motion  for  a 
different  object.  It  mtist,  however,  he  acknowledged  that 
a  definite  iheory  of  policy  had  a  considerable  part  in 
accelerating  the  movement.  .The  pohey  of  the  republic 
may  be  broadly  described  as  a  poUcy  of  conquest,  and 

«  Senec.  Dc  Cl>  mnt.  i.  24. 

*  See,  on  the  pronuneuce  and  tlio  inaolence  of  the  freedmen,  TAcit*  AtuuiU 
xiiL  20-27. 

*  Montesquiour,  Dicadmce  det  Sommit^  eh.  ziii. 

*  Sm  the  vwj  curious  speech  attributed  to  CamiUua.  (livy,  t.  flS.) 
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that  of  the  empire  as  a  policy  of  preseirationkJ  The 
Eomans  having  acquired  a  vast  dominion,  were  met  by 
the  great  problem  which  eveiy  first-class  power  is  called 
upon  to  solve — ^by  -what  means  many  communities,  with 
different  laDguages,  ciutomeiyGharactesrB,  and  traditLons,  can 
be  retained  peaceably  under  a  single  ruler.  In  modem 
times,  this  difficulty  has  been  most  successfully  met  by 
local  legislatures,  which,  if  they  supply  a  *  line  of  cleavage,* 
a  nucleus  around  which  the  spirit  of  opposition  uiiiy 
form,  have  on  the  other  hand  the  priceless  advantage 
of  giving  the  annexed  people  a  large  measure  of  self- 
government,  a  centre  and  safety-valve  of  local  public 
opinion,  a  sphere  for  local  ambitions,  and  a  liierarchy  of  in- 
stitutions adapted  to  the  distinctive  national  type.  Under 
no  other  conditions  can  a  complex  empire  be  carried  on 
witii  so  little  strain,  or  effort,  orhtmuliation,  or  its  inevita- 
ble final  dissolution  be  effected  with  so  little  danger  or 
convulsion.  But  local  legislatures,  which  are  the  especial 
glory  of  Englisli  statesmanship,  belong  cxclubively  to 
modem  civilisation.  The  Eomau  method  «^f  conciliation 
was,  iiTdt  of  all,  the  most  ample  toleration  of  the  customs, 
religion,  and  mimicipal  freedom  of  tlie  conquered,  and 
then  their  gradual  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  con- 
queror. By  confiding  to  them  in  a  great  measure  the 
defence  of  the  empire,  by  throwing  open  to  them  the 
offices  of  State,  and  especially  by  according  to  them  the 
right  of  Homan  citizenship,  which  had  been  for  centuries 
jealously  restricted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eome,  and  was 
afterwards  only  conceded  to  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the 
emperors  sought  to  attach  them  to  their  throne.  The 
process  was  very  gradual,  but  the  whole  movement  ot 
political  emancipation  attained  its  completion  when  the 
Imperial  throne  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniard  Trajan, 
and  by  Fertinax,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  and  when  an 
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edict  of  Caracal  la  extended  the  rights  of  Eoman  citizen- 
ship to  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

It  will  appear  evident,  from  the  foregoing  sketch,  tliat 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  Panietiua  and  Con- 
Btantine  exhibits  an  irrefiistible  tendency  to  cosmopoli- 
taniflm.  The  <x>nTergenoe,  when  we  consider  the  number^ 
force,  and  hiirmony  of  the  influences  that  compose  it,  is 
indeed  unexampled  in  history.  The  movement  extends 
through  all  the  fields  of  religious,  philosophiail,  poUtical, 
industrial,  military,  and  domestic  hfe.  The  character  of 
the  people  was  completely  transformed,  the  landmarks  of 
all  its  institutions  were  removed,  the  whde  principle  of 
its  organisation  was  revecsed.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
find  a  more  striking  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
events  govern  character,  destroying  old  habits  and  asso- 
ciations, and  thus  altering  that  national  type  of  excellence 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  expression  or  net  moral  result 
of  the  national  institutions  and  circumstances.  The  effect 
of  tlie  movement  was  no  duubt  in  many  respects  evil,  and 
some  of  the  best  men,  such  as  tlie  eider  Cato  and  Tacitus, 
opposed  it,  OS  leading  to  the  demoralisation  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  if  it  multiplied  crime,  it  necessarily  gave  a 
peculiar  character  to  virtue.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
conception  of  excellence,  formed  in  a  society  where  every- 
thing conspired  to  deepen  dass  divifflons  and  natiimal 
jealousies  and  antipathies,  should  be  retained  unaltered 
ia  a  period  of  universal  intercourse  and  amalgamation. 
Tlie  moral  expression  of  the  first  period  is  obviously  to  be 
found  in  the  narrower  militaiy  and  patiiotic  virtues  ;  that 
of  the  second  period  in  enlarged  philanthropy  and  sym- 
pathy. 

The  stoical  philosophy  was  admirably  fitted  to  preside 
over  this  extension  of  sympathies.  Although  it  proved 
itself  in  every  age  the  chief  school  of  patriots,  it  xeoog* 
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nised  also,  from  the  very  first,  and  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner,  the  fraternity  of  mankind.  The  Stoic  taught 
that  virtue  alone  is  a  good,  and  that  all  other  things  are  in- 
difio^t ;  and  from  this  position  be  inferred  that  birth, 
^;ank,  countiy)  or  wealth  ate  tbe  mere  accidents  of  life, 
and  that  virtue  alone  makes  one  man  superior  to  an- 
other. He  taught  also  that  the  Deity  is  an  all-pervad- 
ing Spirit,  animating  the  universe,  and  revealed  with 
especial  cleamesg  in  the  soul  of  man ;  and  he  concluded 
that  aU  men  are  fellow-members  of  a  single  body,  united 
by  participation  in  the  same  Divine  Spirit.  These  two 
doctrines  formed  part  of  the  very  first  teaching  of  the 
Stoics,  but  it  ms  the  special  glory  of  the  Boman  teachers, 
and  an  obvious  result  of  tbe  condition  of  tSSain  I  have 
described,  to  have  brought  them  into  Aill  rdief.  One 
of  the  most  emphatic  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest 
extant  assertions  of  tlie  duty  of  '  cliarity  to  the  huuuui 
race,'^  occurs  in  tlie  treatise  of  Cicero  upon  duties,  wliich 
was  avowedly  based  upon  stoicism.  Writing  at  a  period 
when  the  movement  of  amalgamation  had  for  a  genera- 
tion been  rapidly  proceeding,^  and  adopting  almost  with- 
out restriction  the  ethics  of  the  Stoics,  Qcero  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood  as  distinctly  as  it 
was  afterwards  maintained  by  the  Qhriatian  Church.  *This 
whole  world,'  he  tells  us,  *  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mon city  of  gods  and  men.'  ^  '  Men  were  born  for  tlie 
sake  of  men,  that  each  should  assist  the  others.**  'Nature 
ordains  that  a  man  should  wish  the  good  of  every  man, 
whoever  he  may  be,  for  this  veiy  reason,  that  he  is  a 
man.'  ^   '  To  reduce  man  to  the  duties  of  his  own  city, 

*  '  CnitM  geneiit  hmnani.'— i}«  FSnH,  60^  too,  he  tpeiko  (P$  Leg,  i.  28) 

of  evorv  good  man  n.s  *  civfs  tntiirs  mundi.' 

*  He  epeaks  of  Komc  as  *  civitas  ex  nationiua  conventu  coustituta.* 

*  D«  Leyib,  L  7.  «  D*qfic.  *  Ibid.  uLe. 
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and  to  disengage  him  from  duties  to  the  mcml>ers  of 
other  cities,  is  to  break  the  miiversal  society  of  the  human 
race.'  ^  *  Nature  has  inclined  us  to  love  men,  and  this  is 
the  foundation  of  the  law,'^  The  same  principles  were 
reiterated  with  increasing  emphasb  by  the  later  Stoics. 
Adopting  the  weU-known  line  which  Terence  had  trans- 
lated from  Menander,  they  maintained  that  man  should 
deem  nothing  human  foreign  to  his  interest  Lucan  expa- 
tiated with  all  til  (J  fervour  of  a  Christian  poet  upou  tlic  time 
when  *  the  human  race  will  cast  aside  its  weapons,  and 
when  all  nations  will  learn  to  love.'^  '  The  whole  universe/ 
'  said  Seneca,  ^  which  you  see  around  jou,  comprising  all 
things,  both  divine  and  human,  is  one.  We  are  members 
of  one  great  body.  Nature  has  made  us  relatives  when 
it  begat  us  from  the  same  materials  and  for  the  same  des- 
tinies. She  planted  in  us  a  mutuid  love^  and  fitted  us  for 
a  social  life/*  *  What  is  a  Boman  knight,  or  freedman,  or 
slave?  These  are  but  names  springing  from  ambition  or 
from  injury.'  ^  *  I  know  that  my  country  is  the  world,  and 
my  guaitlians  are  the  gods.*  ^  *  You  are  a  citizen,'  said 
Epictetus,  *  and  a  part  of  the  world.  «  •  .  The  duty  of  a 
citizen  is  in  nothing  to  consider  his  own  interest  distinct 
from  that  of  others,  as  the  hand  or  foot,  if  they  possessed 
reason  and  understood  the  law  of  nature,  would  do  and 
wish  nothing  that  had  not  some  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.*'  *An  Antonine,'  said  Marcus  Aurehus, '  my  country 
is  Kome  ;  as  a  man,  it  is  the  world/' 

?n  far  stoicism  appeal's  fully  equal  to  the  moral  re- 
(piiremeiits  of  the  age.  It  would  be  impossible  to  recog- 
nise more  cordially  or  to  enforce  more  beautifully  that 

^  iI>»Q^m.a  •DeXt^.L  15. 

♦  '  Tuuc  genus  bumnnum  positis  sibi  consulal  nrmii, 

lii^U«  vicem  gens  oiimin  umet.'— i^4«r»n/ia,  \i. 

*  £p,  xcv.  *  £p.  xxxi.  •  Ih  VUa  BeatOf  xz. 
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doctiiue  of  universal  brotherhood  for  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Boman  Empire  had  made  men  ripe.  Plato 
had  said  that  no  one  is  bom  for  hhoaelf  alone^  but  that 
he  owes  himself  in  part  to  his  country,  in  part  to  his 
parents,  and  in  part  to  his  friends.  Ilie  Boman  Stoics, 
taking  a  wider  sun  cy,  declared  that  man  is  bom  not  for 
liiiiiiulf  but  for  the  -whole  world.^  And  their  doctrine 
was  pei'fectly  cousistent  with  the  original  principles  of 
their  school. 

But  while  stoicism  was  quite  capable  of  representing 
the  uridening  morement,  it  was  not  equally  capable  of 
representing  the  softening  movement  of  civilisation.  Its 
condemnation  of  the  afiecticms,  and  its  stem,  tense  ideal, 
adnurably  fitted*  for  the  strugg^  of  a  simple  military 
age,  were  unsuited  for  the  mild  manners  and  luxurious 
tastes  of  the  age  of  tlie  Antoninos.  A  class  of  writers 
began  to  arise  who,  like  the  Stoics,  believed  virtue,  rather 
than  enjoyment,  to  be  the  supreme  gooi.1,  and  who  ac- 
knowledged that  virtue  consisted  solely  of  tho  f^ontrol 
which  the  enlightened  will  exercises  over  the  desires, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  gave  free  scope  to  the  be- 
nevolent afiections  and  a  more  religious  and  mystical 
tone  to  the  whole  scheme  of  morals.  Professing  various 
speculative  doctrines,  and  calling  themselves  by  many 
iiaiaes — eclectics,  peripatetics,  or  rhtioiiists — they  agreed 
in  forniitiir  or  representing  a  moral  character,  less  strong, 
less  subh^ie,  less  capable  of  endurance  and  hcix)ism,  less 
conspicuous  for  energy  of  will,  than  that  of  the  Stoics, 
but  &r  more  tender  and  attractive.  The  virtues  of  force 
began  to  recede^  and  the  virtues  of  love  to  advance,  in 

^  *  IJffic  duri  immota  Catonia 

Seete  (bit,  iervmre  moduDi,  finem^ue  tenere, 
Naturaroque  sequi,  patrinqiM  impenden  Titenif 
Mee  «bi  aed  toti  gtnitmn  m  cwdere  mundo.' 

Locan,  JPkan.  ii.  360-386. 
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the  moral  type.  Insensibility  to  sufTering  was  no  longer 
professed ;  indomitable  strength  was  no  longer  idolised, 
and  it  was  felt  that  weakness  and  sorrow  have  their  own 
appropriate  virtues.^  Tlie  works  of  these  writers  are  full 
of  delicate  touches  which  nothing  but  strong  and  lively 
feelings  could  have  suggested.  We  find  this  in  the  well- 
known  letter  of  Fliny  on  the  death  of  his  daves,'  in  the 
frequent  protests  against  the  ostentation  of  indifference 
with  which  tliu  Stoias  regarded  the  loss  of  tlieir  friends,  in 
the  many  instances  of  simple,  artless  pathos  which  strike 
the  finest  chords  of  our  nature.  When  Plutarch,  after  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  was  writing  a  letter  of  consolation 
to  his  wife,  we  find  him  turning  away  from  all  the  com- 
monplaces of  the  Stoics  as  the  recollection  of  one  simple 
tndt  of  his  little  child  rushed  upon  his  mind: — ^She 
desured  her  nurse  to  press  even  her  dolls  to  the  breasL 
She  was  so  loving  that  she  wished  everything  that  gave 
her  pleasure  to  shai  e  in  the  best  of  what  she  had.* 

Plutarch,  whose  fame  as  a  biographer  has,  I  think, 
unduly  echpsed  his  reputation  as  a  moralist,  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  leader  of  this  movement,  and  his 
moral  writings  may  be  profitably  compared  with  those 
of  Seneca,  the  most  ample  eaqponent  of  the  sterner  school* 
Seneca  is  not  unfirequently  sdf-consdoua^  theatrical,  and 
overstrained.  His  precepts  have  something  of  the  affected 
ring  of  a  popular  preacher.  The  imperfect  fusion  of  his 
short  sentences  gives  his  style  a  disjointed  and,  so  to 

*  There  is  a  passage  on  this  subject  in  one  of  the  lettei^  o{  VVmy,  which  I 
think  extremely  remarkable,  and  to  which  I  can  recall  no  pagan  parallel 

*  Ni^or  me  cnjiitdm  amid  lai^pior  ftdmonuit  optimos  ease  noa  dum  infimii 
•umiUi  Quern  enimiDfirmumsiatftTuituieut  libido  eoUdtatP  Neo  emoribua 
eervit,  non  appetit  honoree  . .  .  tunc  deos,  tunc  honuoem  ease  ae  memiiiit.' 
—Plio.  £p.  \'u,  26. 

*  titi.  le.  He  says :  <  Homiiiis  eit  enim  affici  dolore,  Benttre,  leslstere 
tMnen,  et  adatia  admitteie  mut  aolatie  noa  egem.' 
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speak,  granulated  character^  which  tlie  Emperor  Caligula 
happily  expressed  when  he  compared  it  to  sand  without 
cement ;  yet  he  often  rises  to  a  majesty  of  eloquence,  a 
grandeur  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  that  few 
moralists  have  ever  rivalled.  Plutarch,  though  far  less 
sublime,  is  more  sustained,  equable,  and  uniformly 
pleasing.  The  Montaigne  of  antiquity,  liis  genius  cor- 
ruscates  playfully  and  gracefully  around  his  subject; 
he  delights  in  illustrations  which  are  often  singularly 
vivid  and  original,  but  which,  by  their  excessive  mul- 
tiplication, appear  sometimes  rather  the  texture  than 
the  ornament  of  his  discourse.  A  gentle,  tender  sphnt, 
and  calm  good  sense,  free  from  aU  paradox,  exaggera- 
tion, and  excessive  subtlety,  axe  the  chfuracteristics  of  all 
he  wrote.  Plutarch  excels  most  in  collecting  motives 
of  consolation,  Seneca  iii  fuiniing  characters  thai  need 
\no  consolation.  There  is  something  of  the  woman  in 
Pkitarch  ;  Seneca  is  all  a  man.  The  writings  of  i]\o  first 
resemble  the  strains  of  the  flute^  to  which  the  ancients 
attributed  the  power  of  calming  the  passions  and  charm- 
ing away  the  clouds  of  sorrow,  and  drawing  men  by  a 
gentle  suasion  into  the  paths  of  virtue ;  the  writings  ot 
the  other  are  like  the  trumpet  blast,  which  kmdles  the 
soul  with  an  heroic  courage.  The  first  is  most  fitted  to 
console  a  mother  sorrowing  over  her  dead  child,  the 
second  to  nerve  a  brave  man,  without  flinching  and 
without  illusion,  to  grapple  with  an  inevitable  fate. 

The  elaborate  letters  which  Seneca  has  left  us  on  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  the  stoical  school,  such  as  the  equality 
of  vices  or  the  evil  of  the  afiections,  have  now  little  more 
than  an  historic  interest;  but  the  general  tone  of  his 
writings  gives  them  a  permanent  importance,  for  they 
reflect  and  foster  a  certain  type  of  excellence  which,  since 
the  extinction  of  stoician,  has  had  no  adequate  expression 
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in  literature.  The  prevailing  moral  tone  of  Plutarch,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  formed  mainly  on  the  prominence 
of  the  amiable  virtues,  has  been  erli[)M'  l  or  transcended 
by  the  Christian  writers,  but  his  deiinite  contributions  to 
philosophy  and  morals  are  more  important  than  those  of 
Seneca.  He  has  left  us  one  of  the  best  works  on  super- 
stition, and  one  of  the  most  ingemous  works  on  Frovi- 
denc^  we  possess.  He  was  probably  tke  first  writer  who 
advocated  y&j  strongly  humanity  to  ammals,  on  the 
broad  ground  of  universal  benevolence,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Pytliagui  ean  doctrine  of  transmigration,  and  he 
was  also  remarkable,  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  for 
his  Ingk  sense  of  female  excellence  and  of  the  siuio 
tity  of  female  love. 

The  Romans  had  at  all  times  cared  more  for  the  prac- 
tical tendency  of  a  system  of  philosophy  than  for  its  logical 
or  speculative  consistency*  One  of  ibe  chief  attractions 
of  stoicism,  in  thdr  eyes,  had  been  that  its  main  object  was 
not  to  build  a  system  of  opinion,  but  to  propose  a  pattern 
of  lifc,^  aud  stoicism  itself  was  only  adapted  to  the  Eo- 
man  character  after  it  had  been  simpliiied  by  Panostius.^ 
Although  the  system  could  never  free  itself  altogether 
from  that  hardness  which  rendered  it  so  unsuited  for  an 
advanced  civilisation,  it  was  profoundly  mbdi^ed  by  the 
later  Stoics,  who  rarely  scrupled  to  taaoper  it  by  the 
admixture  of  new  doctrines.  Seneca  himseiif  was  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  Stoic.  If  Epictetus  was  more  nearly 
so,  this  was  probably  because  the  extreme  hardship  he 
underwent  made  him  dwell  more  tluui  his  contemporaries 
upon  the  importance  of  fortitude  and  endurance.  Marcus 

'  This  characterietic  of  stoicism  is  well  noticed  in  Grtuit  a  Aridoiie,  toL  i 
2o4.   The  iirst  volume  of  thia  work  coiiuiii?  an  extremely  good  rcviear 
ot  the  principles  of  the  Stdics. 
•Oie.i)»iM.Ub.iT. 
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Aurelius  was  surrounded  by  the  disciples  of  the  most 
various  scliuols,  and  bis  stoicism  was  much  tinctured  by 
the  milder  and  more  religious  spirit  of  Platonism.  The 
Stoics,  like  all  other  men,  felt  tlie  moral  current  of  the 
time,  though  they  yielded  to  it  less  readily  than  some 
others.  In  Thrasea,  who  occupied  in  his  age  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  Cato  in  an  earlier  period,  we  find 
little  or  nothing  of  the  asperity  and  hardness  of  his  great 
prototype.  In  the  writings  of  the  later  Stoics,  if  we 
find  the  same  elements  as  in  those  of  their  predecessors, 
these  elements  are  at  least  combined  in  different  propor- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place,  stoicism  became  more  essentially 
religious.  The  stoical  character,  like  all  others  of  a  high 
order,  had  almys  been  reverential;  but  its  reverence 
differed  widely  ftom  that  of  CShristians.  It  was  concen- 
trated much  less  upon  the  Beity  than  upon  virtue^  and 
especially  upon  virtue  as  e^ibitcd  in  great  men.  When 
Lucan,  extolling  his  hero,  boasted  that  '  die  gods  favoured 
the  conquering  cause,  but  Cato  tlie  conquered,'  or  when 
Seneca  described  *  the  fortune  of  Sulhi'  as  *  the  crime  of  the 
gods,*  these  sentences,  which  sound  to  modem  ears  grossly 
bla^hemous,  appear  to  have  excited  no  murmur.  Wo 
have  already  seen  the  audacious  language  with  whicli  tlie 
sage  daimed  an  equdi^  with  the  Divinity.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reverence  fbr  virtue  apart  frcnn  all  conditions 
of  success,  and  especially  for  men  of  the  stamp  of  Cato, 
who  through  a  strong  moral  conviction  struggled  bravely, 
though  unsuccessfully,  against  force,  genius,  or  circum- 
stances, was  perhaps  more  steady  and  more  passionate 
than  in  any  later  age.  The  duty  of  absolute  submission 
to  Providence,  as  I  have  already  shown,  was  continually 
inculcated,  and  the  pantheistic  notion  of  all  virtue  being 
a  part  or  emanation  of  the  Deity,  was  often  asserted. 
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but  man  was  still  tlic  centre  of  the  Stoic's  scheme,  the 
ideal  to  which  his  reverence  and  devoLion  aspired.  In 
later  stoicism  this  point  of  view  was  graduailj  changed. 
Without  any  formal  abandonment  of  their  pantheistic 
coEoeptioDS,  the  language  of  philosophers  recognised  with 
much  greater  clearness  a  distinct  and  personal  Divinity. 
Every  page  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurdiua  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  deepest  religious  feeling.  *  The  first  thing 
to  learn/  said  the  foraier,  '  is  that  there  is  a  God,  iliat  llis 
knowledge  pervades  the  whole  universe,  and  that  it 
extends  not  only  to  our  acts  but  to  our  tliouglits  and  feel- 
ings. .  .  .  He  who  seeks  to  please  the  gods  must  labour 
as  far  as  lies  in  him  to  resemble  them.  He  must  be  faithful 
as  Gfod  is  faithful,  free  as  He  is  free^  beneficent  as  He  b 
beneficent,  magnanimous  as  He  is  magnanimous.*^  *  To 
haye  God  for  our  maker  and  father  and  guardian^  should 
not  that  emancipate  us  from  all  sadness  and  from  all 
fear?**  'When  you  have  shut  your  door  and  darkened 
your  room,  say  not  to  youiself  yon  are  alone.  God  is  in 
your  room,  and  your  attendant  geiuus  hkewise.  Think 
not  that  they  need  the  light  to  see  what  you  do.^  What 
can  I,  an  old  man  and  a  cripple,  do  but  praise  God  ?  If 
I  were  a  nightingale,  I  would  discharge  the  ofBce  of  a 
nightingale ;  if  a  swan,  that  of  a  swan.  But  I  am  a  reason- 
able being;  my  mission  is  to  praise  God,  and  I  fulfil  it; 
nor  shall  I  ever,  as  &r  as  lies  in  me,  shrink  from  my 
task,  and  I  exhort  you  to  join  in  the  same  song  of 
praise.** 

The  >nme  religious  character  is  exhibited,  if  possible, 
in  a  still  greater  degree  in  the  '  Meditations '  of  Marcus 
Aurelius;  but  in  one  respect  the  ethics  of  the  emperor 
differ  widely  from  those  of  the  slave.   In  Epictetus,  we 

*  Amm,  Epict,  ii.  14.      *  Ibid.  i.  9.      *  Ibid.  i.  14.      «  Ibid.  L  10. 
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invariably  find  the  strongest  sense  of  the  majesty  of  man. 
As  the  child  of  the  Deity,  as  a  being  capable  of  attaining 
the  most  exalted  virtue,  he  magnified  him  to  the  highest 
pointi  and  never  more  so  than  in  the  very  passage  in 
which  he  exhorted  his  disdples  to  beware  of  haughtiness. 
The  Jupiter  Olympus  of  Phidias,  he  reminds  them, 
exhibits  no  arrogance,  but  the  unclouded  serenity  of 
perfect  confidence  and  strength.*  Marcus  Aurcliiis,  on 
the  other  hand,  dwelt  rather  on  the  weakness  than  on  the 
force  of  miui,  and  his  meditations  breatlie  a  spliit,  if  not 
of  Christian  humility,  at  least  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
touching  modesty.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  like  some  later 
saintSy  who  habitually  apply  to  themselves  language  of 
repxobation  which  would  be  exaggerated  if  applied  to 
the  murderer  or  the  adulterer.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
recognising  human  virtue  as  a  reality,  and  thanking  Pro- 
vidence for  tlie  degree  in  which  he  had  attained  it,  but 
he  continually  reviewed  with  an  inisparing  severity  the 
weaknesses  of  his  character,  he  accepted  and  even  solicited 
reproofs  from  evexy  teacher  of  viitue,  he  made  it  his  aim^ 
in  a  pomtion  of  supreme  power,  to  check  every  emotion 
of  arrogance  and  pride,  and  he  set  before  him  an  ideal 
of  excellence  which  awed  and  subdued  his  mind. 

Another  veiy  remarkable  feature  of  later  stoicism  was 
its  increasingly  introspective  character.  In  the  phOosophy 
of  Cato  and  Cicero,  virtue  was  displayed  almost  exclu- 
sively in  action.  In  the  later  Stoics,  self-cxauiinatiou  and 
pnrity  of  thought  were  contimially  inculcated.  There 
are  some  writers  who,  with  an  obstinacy  which  it  is  more 
easy  to  explain  than  to  excuse,  persisti  in  defiance  of  the 
very  dearest  evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  representing 
these  virtues  as  exclusively  Christian,  and  in  maintaining 


^  Arrian,  ii.  8. 
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without  a  sliadow  of  proof,  that  the  place  they  undeniably 
occupy  iu  the  later  lioraau  moralists  was  due  tu  tlio  direct 
or  indirect  influence  of  the  new  faith.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  they  were  fully  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  both  Plato 
and  Zeno  even  exhorted  men  to  study  their  dreams,  on 
the  ground  that  these  often  reveal  the  latent  tendendea  of 
the  dispositioja.^  Pythagoras  urged  hk  diflciples  daily  to 
examine  themselves  when  they  retired  to  rest,'  and  thb 
pracdce  soon  became  a  recognised  part  of  the  Pythagorean 
discipline.'  It  was  introduced  into  Kome  with  the  school 
before  the  close  of  the  republic.  It  w\as  known  iu  the 
time  of  Cicero  *  and  Horace.*  Scxtius,  one  of  the  masters 
of  Seneca,  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras, 
who  flourished  chiefly  before  the  Christian  era,  was  ac> 
customed  daily  to  devote  a  portion  of  time  to  self-ezami*  \j 
nation ;  and  Seneca,  who  at  first  inclined  much  to  the  \ 
tenets  of  Pythagoras,^  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  horn 
Sextitts  he  learnt  the  practice.^  The  mcreasing  prominence 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  which  accompanied  the  in- 
vasion of  Oriental  creeds,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
empire,  by  closing  tlio  avenues  of  political  life,  to  divert 
the  attention  ixom  action  to  emotion,  and  also  the  in- 

>  FlittaRill,  De  profeci.  m  ViH,  This  precept  ifM  enforced  by  Bishop 
Snndoi^oD  la  OD0  of  hit  aetmoiu.  (Southe/s  CommoiqtUie*  Book,  voL  i. 

p.  02.) 

'  Diog.  Laiirt.  I^lKagora*. 

'  Thus  Cioero  mtikee  Cttto  8*7 ;  'J*j-thAgoreorum^ue  more,  vutouaSm 
mmonm  gratia,  quid  quoque  4i6  dSzerini,  «udiT«iiiii»  egorini,  eomimnioio 
▼eq^  — jD«  Smiti,  xi. 

♦  lUd.  '  S&Tnon.  i.  4. 

*  He  even  gave  up,  for  a  time,  eating  ineat^  in  obediouce  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean piiadflM.  (J^.  eviii.)  Seneca  had  two  mastem  of  tUa  ediooly 
Sextiua  and  SoUoo.  He  waa  at  thia  time  not  more  tium  oeventeen  years  old. 
(See  Aubertin,  Elude  erUiftie  par  iu  Jtapporti  m^pfOii*  entra  SMgm  H 
&.  Paul,  p.  160.) 

'  See  hiareiy  heatttifuldesci  iptioa  of  the  aelf-examlnation  both  of  Sextf— 
andofbinM^  {Jhlm/m-Sd.) 
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creased  latitude  allowed  to  the  play  of  the  sympathies  or 
afectioDs  by  the  later  Stoics,  brought  this  emotional  part 
of  virtue  into  great  prominence.  The  letters  of  Seneca 
are  a  kind  of  moral  medicine  applied  for  the  most  part  to 
the  cure  of  different  infirmities  of  character.  Plutarch, 
m  a  beautiful  treatise  on  *  The  Signs  of  Moral  Progress/ 
treated  the  culture  of  the  feelings  with  delicate  skill. 
The  duty  of  serving  the  Divinity  with  a  pure  mind  rather 
than  by  formal  rites  became  a  commonplace  of  literature, 
and  self-examination  one  of  the  most  recognised  of  duties. 
Epictetus  urged  men  so  to  piuify  their  imaginations,  that 
at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman  they  shoidd  not  even 
mentally  exclaim,  ^Happy  her  husband!' ^  Themeditar 
tioiis  of  Marcos  Aurelius,  above  all,  are  throughout  an 
exercise'of  self-examination,  and  the  duty  of  witching  over 
the  thoughts  is  continually  inculcated. 

It  waa  a  saying  of  Plutarch  that  stoicism,  wliich  some- 
times exercised  a  prejudicial  and  hardcnin^r  influence  upon 
characters  that  were  by  nature  stem  and  unbending, 
proved  peculiarly  useful  as  a  cordial  to  those  which  were 
naturally  gentle  and  yielding.  Of  this  truth  we  can  have 
no  better  illustration  than  is  furnished  by  the  life  and 
ivritings  of  Marcus  AureUus,  the  last  and  most  perfect 
representative  of  Boman  stoicism.  A  simple,  childlike, 
and  eminently  affectionate  disposition,  witli  little  strength 
of  intellect  or  perhaps  originally  of  will,  much  more 
inclined  to  meditation,  speculation,  solitude,  or  frieud.ship, 
than  to  active  and  puWic  lii'e,  with  a  profound  aversion 
to  the  pomp  of  royalty  and  Avith  a  rather  strong  natural 
leaning  to  pedantry,  he  had  embraced  the  fortifying 
philosophy  of  Zeno  ui  its  best  form,  and  that  philosophy 
made  bim  perhaps  as  nearly  a  perfectly  virtuous  man 

*  Aniao,  it.  IS.   Compare  the  Manual  of  Epictetu^  xxjut. 
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as  has  ever  appeared  upon  our  world.  Tried  by  the 
elicquered  events  of  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  presiding 
over  a  society  that  was  profoundly  corrupt,  and  over 
a  city  that  was  notorious  for  its  licence,  the  perfection  of 
his  dbaracter  awed  even  calumny  to  silence,  and  the  spon-* 
taneouB  sentiment  of  his  people  proclaimed  him  nUiher 
a  god  than  a  man.^  Yeiy  few  men  have  ever  lived  con- 
cerning whose  inner  life  we  can  speak  so  confidently. 
His  meditations,  whicli  form  one  of  the  most  impressive, 
form  also  one  of  tlie  truest  books  in  the  whole  range  of 
religious  literature.  They  con.si.^t  of  rude  fragmentary  ^  ^ 
notes  without  litcrnry  skill  or  arrangement,  written  for 
the  most  part  in  hasty,  broken,  and  someUmes  almost 
unintelligible  sentences  amid  the  turmoil  of  a  camp,'  and 
recording,  in  accents  of  the  most  penetrating  dncerity, 
the  struggles,  doubts,  and  aims  of  a  soul  of  which,  to 
employ  one  of  his  own  images,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  it  possessed  the  purity  of  a  star,  which  needs  no  veil 
to  hide  its  nakedness.  The  undisputed  master  of  the 
whole  civiluied  world,  he  set  before  him  as  models  such 
men  as  Thrasea  and  Helvidius,  as  Cato  and  Brutus,  and 
lie  made  it  his  aim  to  realise  the  conception  of  a  £ree 
State  in  which  all  citizens  are  equal,  and  of  a  royalty 
which  makes  it  its  first  duty  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the 
citizens**  His  life  was  passed  in  unremitting  activity. 
Por  nearly  twelve  years  he  was  absent  with  armies  in 
the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire;  and  although  his 
political  capacity  liad  been  much  and  perhaps  justly 
questioned,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  imwearied  zeal 

*  'Quod  de  Bomulo  »g»  ereditunk  tt/t,  omdni  pari  aemna  pnManMenmt; 

Marcimi  coclo  receptum  wt'-'Auieliiu  Victor.  '  Deuque  otiam  nuius  luif 

betur.' — Cnpitolinus. 

'  The  fir.^t  book  of  bis  MedUalum$  was  'written  on  the  borders  of  tlid 
Or&Qua,  ia  lluugary. 

•L14 
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with  which  lie  discharged  the  duties  of  his  great  position. 
Yet  few  men  have  ever  carried  farther  the  virtue  of  httle 
things,  the  delicate  moral  tact  and  the  minute  scruples 
which,  though  often  exhibited  by  women  and  by  se- 
cluded religionists,  very  rarely  survive  mnch  contact 
idth  active  life.  The  aolidtude  with  which  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  two  jealous  rhetoricians  to  abstain 
during  their  debates  from  retorts  that  might  destroy  their 
friendship,^  tlie  careful  gratitude  with  which,  in  a  camp 
in  Hungary,  he  recalled  ever\'  moral  obligation  he  could 
trace,  even  to  the  mo^t  obscure  of  his  tutors,^  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  all  pedantry  and  manneiisim  in  his 
conduct,®  and  to  repel  every  voluptuous  imagination 
from  his  mind,^  his  deep  «ense  of  the  obligation  of  purHy ,^ 
his  laborious  efforts  to  correct  a  habit  of  drowsiness  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  and  his  sdf-reproval  when  he  had 
yidded  to  it,*  become  all,  I  think,  inexpresmbly  touch- 
ing when  we  remember  Lluii  they  were  exhibited  by  one 
who  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  civilised  globe,  and 
■who  was  continually  engaged  in  the  direction  of  the 
most  Ln-jantic  interests.  But  that  which  is  especially 
remarkable  in  Marcus  Aurelius  is  the  complete  absence 
of  £maticism  in  his  philanthropy.  Despotic  monareha 
ancerely  anxious  to  improve  mankind  are  naturally  led 
to  endeavour,  by  acts  of  l^islation,  to  force  society  into 
the  paths  which  they  bdieve  to  be  good,  and  such  men, 
acting  under  such  motives,  have  sometimes  been  the 

'  Sec  ft  toDohin;;  k-ttor  of  hit  to  FfOUtO^  who  WM  «bottt  to  flogage  in  a 
debate  with  llemd  Atticu«. 

*  I.  0-15.  The  eulogy  he  passed  on  his  Stoic  master  ApoUoniua  is 
worthy  of  notiee.  Apollooiut  fundahed  him  with  u  aocamplo  cif  the  com* 

hination  of  oztvemo  firmneas  and  gentleness. 

'  E  tr.  *  Beware  of  CRsarising.'  (vi.  30.)  *  Vie  nt'Itli'^r  n  trap^edlan  nor  a 
courtesan.'  (v.  28.)  <  Be  just  and  temperate  and  a  foUowtr  of  the  gods i  but 
he  so  with  nmpUcitjr,  for  the  pride  of  modesty-  is  the  worst  of  all.'  (xU.  27.) 

<iiL4.  »tl7.  •t.L 
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scourges  of  mankind  Philip  II.  and  Isabella  the  Catholic 
inflicted  more  suffering  in  obedience  to  their  consciences 
than  Nero  or  Domitian  in  obedience  to  their  lusts.  But 
Marcus  Aixrdius  steadily  resisted  this  temptatLon.  '  Ne- 
ver hope,'  he  once  wrote,  *to  realise  Plato's  republic 
Let  it  be  suffici^t  that  you  have  in  some  slight  degree 
ameliorated  mankind,  and  do  not  think  that  amelioration 
a  matter  of  small  importance.  Who  can  change  the 
opinions  of  men?  and  without  a  change  of  sentiments 
what  can  you  make  but  reluctant  slaves  and  hypocrites  ?  '  ^ 
He  promulgated  many  laws  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  the 
purest  benevolence.  He  mitigated  the  gladiatorial  diows. 
He  treated  with  invariable  deference  the  senate,  which 
was  the  last  bulwark  of  political*  freedom.  He  endowed 
many  chairs  of  philosophy  which  were  intended  to  dif- 
ftwe  knowledge  and  moral  teaching  through  ihe  peopla 
lie  endeavoured  by  the  example  of  his  court  to  correct 
the  extravagimces  of  luxuiy  that  were  prevalent,  and  he 
exhibited  in  his  own  career  a  perfect  model  of  an  active 
and  conscientious  administrator;  but  he  made  no  rash 
efforts  to  force  the  people  by  stringent  laws  out  of  the 
natural  channel  of  their  lives.  Of  the  corruption  of  his 
subjects  he  was  keenly  sensible^  and  he  bore  it  with  a 
mournful  but  gentle  patience.  We  may  trace  in  this 
respect  the  milder  spirit  of  those  Greek  teachers  who 
had  diverged  from  stoicism,  but  it  was  especially  from 
the  stoical  doctrine  that  all  vice  springs  from  ignorance 
that  lie  derived  his  rule  of  life,  and  this  doctrine,  to 
which  he  repeatedly  recurred,  imparted  to  all  his  judg- 
ments a  sad  but  tender  charity,  '^fcn  ^vere  made  for 
men  ;  correct  them,  then,  or  support  them.'*  *  If  they  do 
ill,  it  is  evidently  in  spite  of  themselves  and  through 
ignorance.'^  '  Correct  them  if  you  can ;  if  not,  remember 
^iz.8a.  •TiiLfia 
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that  patience  was  given  you  to  exercise  it  in  tlieir  behalf.'^ 
*  It  would  be  flfaameful  for  a  physician  to  deem  it  atnuige 
that  a  mask  was  suffering  from  ie^erJ*  '  The  immortal 
gods  conaeut  kit  countless  ages  to  endnie  without  anger, 
and  even  to  sunxmnd  with  blessings,  so  many  and  such 
wicked  men,  but  thou  who  hast  so  short  a  time  to  live, 
art  tliou  already  and  that  ^vlitu  tliuu  an  thyself 

•wicked?''  *It  is  involuntarily  that  the  soul  is  deprived 
of  justice,  and  tL  in])erance,  and  goodnesjj,  and  all  other 
virtues.  Continualiy  remember  tliis;  thr  tliought  will 
make  you  more  gentle  to  all  mankind.'^  'It  is  right 
that  man  should  love  those  who  have  ofifended  him.  He 
will  do  so  when  he  remembers  that  all  men  ate  his 
relations,  and  that  it  is  through  ignorance  and  involun* 
tarily  that  th^  sin, — and' then  we  all  die  so  soon.'' 

The  character  of  the  virtue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  though 
exhibiting  tlie  softening  influence  of  the  Greek  spirit  which 
in  his  time  pervaded  the  empire,  was  in  ifs  <  ^-Ditials  strictly 
Roman.®  Though  full  of  reverential  gratitude  to  Provi- 
dence, we  do  not  find  in  him  that  intense  humility  and 
that  deep  and  subtle  religious  feeling  which  were  the 
principles  of  Hebrew  virtue,  and  which  have  given  the 
Jewish  writers  so  great  an  ascendency  over  the  hearts  of 
men.  Though  borne  naturally  and  instinctively  to  goodness, 
his  'Meditations*  do  not  display  the  keen  festhettcal  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  virtue  which  was  the  leading  motive  of 
Greek  morals,  and  which  the  writings  of  Plotinus  after- 
wards made  veiy  familiar  to  the  Eoman  world.  Like  most 

»  ix.  11.        •  Tiii  1«.        •  Tii.  70.        «  vii.  63.        •  vii.  22. 
*  Mr.  MiMttfeB,  in  thit  iwpect,  coraparat  and  contnisU  him  rery  happily 
^th  Plutafcb.  'like  Flutaidi,  tlw  GiMk  tad  Romm  chaneteM  wen  in 

Mnrcii*  Aun  liiiM  remarkably  blended,  but,  unlike  Plutarch,  the  foundation  of 
his  rniiul  was  Konian.  He  was  a  student  that  he  might  more  effectually 
carry  on  the  businusa  of  an  emperor.* — Philfmphy  of  the  Fii'tl  Six  CttulurieSf 
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of  the  best  Eomans,  the  principle  of  his  virtue  was  the 
sense  of  duty,  the  convictLoa  of  the  existence  of  a  law  of 
nature  to  which  it  is  the  aim  and  purpoae  of  our  being  to 
conform.  Of  secondary  motives  he  appears  to  have  been 
little  sensible.  The  belief  In  a  superintending  Pipyidence 
was  the  strongest  of  his  religious  convictions,  but  even 
that  was  occasionally  overcast  On  the  subject  of  a  future 
world  his  mind  floated  in  a  desponding  doubt.  The  desire 
for  posthumous  fame  he  deemed  it  his  duty  systematically 
to  mortify.  While  most  writers  of  his  school  regarded 
death  chiefly  as  the  end  of  sorrows,  and  dwelt  upon  it  in 
order  ,  to  dispel  its  terrors,  in  Marcus  Aurelius  it  is  chiefly 
represented  as  the  last  great  demonstration  of  the  vanity 
of  earthly  things.  Never,  perhaps,  had  such  active  and 
wnrAlmng  virtuo  been  united  with  so  little  enthusiasm, 
and  been  dieered  by  so  little  illud(»i  of  success.  'There 
is  but  one  thing,*  he  wrote,  *  of  real  value— to  cultivate 
truth  and  justice,  and  to  live  witiiuut  anger  in  tlie  micUL 
of  lying  and  unjust  men.*' 

The  command  lie  liad  acquired  over  his  feelings  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  his  countenance  was 
never  known  to  betray  either  elation  or  despondency.* 
We,  however,  who  have  before  us  the  records  of  his  inner 
life,  can  have  no  diiBculty  in  detecting  the  deep  melancholy 
that  overshadowed  his  mind,  and  his  dosing  yeais  were 
darkened  by  many  and  various  sorrows.  His  wife,  whom 
he  dearly  loved,  and  deeply  lionourcd,  and  who,  if  we 
may  believe  tlic  court  scandals  that  are  reported  by  his- 
tonansy  wa^i  not  worthy  of  his  aflection,^  had  preceded  him 

'  tL  47.  *  CapitolmuB,  Aurelius  Victor. 

*  M.  Suciin,  in  Us  MUiiimlile  *JSlmh  mt  Man-Amih/  and  M.  R«iiaii|  in 

a  Terjr  acute  and  learned  Examen  de  qtielque$  FaUs  relatifs  <i  TimpfirOtrie* 
Faudine  (read  bf>fore  the  Institut,  Aiiprust  14,  l>Jn7),  have  flli<iwn  the  ex- 
treme uncertainty  of  the  stories  about  the  debaucherioa  of  Faustina,  which 
the  Uographext  of  ISmm  Anvelins  W«  coOeeted.  It  vffl  be  oWned  tknt 
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to  the  tomb.  His  only  surviving  son  had  already  dis- 
played the  vicious  tendencies  that  afterwards  made  him 
one  of  the  worst  of  rulers.  The  philosophers  who  had 
instructed  him  in  his  youth,  and  to  whom  he  had  dung 
with  an  affectionate  friendship,  had  one  by  one  diaap* 
peared,  and  no  new  nice  had  arisen  to  supply  theur  place. 
After  a  long  reign  of  self-denying  Tirtue,  he  saw  the 
decadence  of  the  empire  continually  more  apparent. 
The  stoical  school  was  rapidly  fading  before  the  passion 
for  Oriental  superstitions.  The  barbarians,  repelled  for 
a  time,  were  again  menacing  the  frontiers,  and  it  was 
not  difficult  to  foresee  their  Aiture  triumph*  The  mass 
of  the  people  had  become  too  inert  and  too  corrupt  for 
any  efforts  to  r^enerate  them.  .  A  fearful  pestilence,  fol- 
lowed by  many  minor  calamities,  had  fidlen  upon  the 
land  and  spread  misery  and  panic  through  many  pro* 
vinces.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  the  emperor  was 
struck  down  with  a  mortal  illness,  which  he  bore  with 
the  placid  courage  he  had  always  displayed,  exliibiting 
in  almost  the  last  words  he  uttered  his  forcretfulness  of 
self  and  his  constant  anxiety  for  the  condition  of  his 
people.^  Shortly  before  liis  death  he  dismissed  his 
attendants,  and,  after  one  last  interview,  his  son,  and  he 
died  as  he  long  had  lived,  alone.' 

Thus  sank  to  rest  in  clouds  and  darkness  the  purest 
and  gentlest  spirit  of  all  the  pagan  world,  the  most  perfect 
model  of  the  later  Stoics.  In  him  the  hardness,  asperity, 
and  arrogance  of  the  sect  had  altogether  disappeared, 

the  emperor  himself  has  left  an  emphatic  testimony  to  her  xirtue,  and  to 
the  hftppuMM  he  derived  from  her  (1. 17) ;  that  the  earliest  extant  Uo- 
gmpher  of  Ifaieos  Aiueliaa  wm  a  gvoentkm  Iftter ;  and  thai  the  mfainoiia 
character  of  Commodus  nnturallj  prediapcaed  men  to  imagiBO  fbat  lio  wm 

not  the  son  of  so  perfect  an  emperor 

*  '  Quid  me  flutis  et  non  magis  de  pestikutia  et  comnumi  morte  co^^iiaiu:  r  ' 
CafitoUmi^  iT.  Aunlim.  •  lUd. 
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while  the  affectation  its  paradoxes  teuded  to  produce 
was  greatly  mitigated.  Without  lumticisni,  superstition, 
or  illusbn,  his  whole  life  was  regulated  by  a  simple  and 
unwavering  seose  of  dutf.  The  contemplative  and  emo- 
ticmal  virtues  which  stoicism  had  long  depressed,  had 
regained  their  place,  but  the  active  virtues  had  not  yet 
dedined.  The  virtues  of  the  hero  were  still  deeply 
honoured,  but  gentleness  and  tenderness  had  acquired  a 
new  prominence  in  the  ideal  type. 

But  while  the  force  of  circumstances  was  thus  de- 
veloping the  ethical  conceptions  of  antiquity  in  new 
directions,  the  mass  of  the  Boman  people  were  plunged 
m  a  condition  of  depravity  which  no  mereetliical  teaching 
could  adequately  correct  .  The  moral  condition  of  the 
empire  is  indeed  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  appal- 
ling  pictures  on  record,  and  writeiB  have  much  more  fre- 
quently undertaken  to  paint  or  even  to  exaggerate  its 
enormity  than  to  investigate  the  circumstances  by  which 
it  may  be  explained.  Such  circumstances,  however,  must 
unquestionably  exist.  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  innate  propensities  of  the  people  were  worse  dur- 
ing  the  empire  than  during  the  best  days  of  the  repub- 
lic The  depravity  of  a  nation  is  a  phenomenon  which, 
like  all  others,  may  be  traced  to  defimte  causes,  and 
in  the  instance  before  us  they  are  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. 

I  have  already  said  Uuil  tlie  virtue  of  the  Romans  was 
a  liiilitary  and  patriotic  virtue,  formed  by  the  national 
institutions,  and  to  which  religious  teaching  was  merely 
accessory.  The  domestic,  mihtary,  and  censorial  dis- 
cipline, concurring  with  the  general  poverty  and  also  with 
the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  people,  had  created  the 
simplest  and  most  austere  habits,  while  the  institutions  of 
civic  liberty  provided  ample  spheres  for  honourable 
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ambition.  The  patricians  being  the  highest  body  iu  a 
£rec  State,  and  being  at  the  same  time  continually  con- 
fronted by  a  formidable  opposition  under  the  guidance 
of  the  tnbunes»  were  ardently  devoted  to  public  life»  and 
cultivated  to  the  bighest  point  the  aristocratic  sense  of 
honour.  The  dangerous  rivahy  of  the  surrounding 
Italian  States,  and  afterwards  of  Carthage,  demanded 
and  secured  a  constant  vigilance.  Roman  education  was 
skiiiully  de^i<]fnod  to  elicit  an  licroic  patiiutiiii],  and  the 
great  men  ot  the  jm^t  became  ideal  figures  upon  which 
every  imagination  was  concentrated.  Eeligion  hallowed 
the  local  feeling  by  rites  and  l^ends,  instituted  many 
useful  and  domestic  habits^  taught  men  the  sanctity  of 
oaths,  and  by  fostering  a  continual  sense  of  a  superintend- 
ing Providence,  gave  a  depth  and  solemnity  to  the  whole 
character.  ' 

Such  were  the  chief  influences  by  whi(  li  the  national 
type  of  virtue  had  been  formed,  but  nearly  all  of  tlie^e 
were  corroded  or  perverted  by  advancing  civilisation. 
The  domestic  and  local  rehgion  lost  its  ascendency  amid 
the  increase  of  scepticism  and  the  invasion  of  a  crowd  of 
foreign  superstitions.  The  simphcity  of  manners  which 
sumptuary  laws  and  the  institution  of  the  censorship  had 
long  maintained,  was  replaced  by  the  extravagances  of  a 
Babylonian  luxury.  'The  aristocratic  dignity  perished 
with  the  privileges  on  which  it  reposed.  The  patriotic 
energy  and  enthusiasm  died  away  in  a  uiiiversal  empire 
which  embraced  all  varieties  of  language,  custom,  and 
nationality. 

But  although  the  virtues  of  a  poor  and  struggling 
community  necessarily  disappear  before  increasing  luxmy, 
they  are  in  a  normal  condition  of  society  replaced  by 
virtues  of  a  different  stamp.  Gentler  manners  and  en* 
larged  benevolence  follow  in  the  train  of  civilisation^ 
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greater  intellectual  activity  and  more  extended  industrial 
enterprise  give  a  new  importance  to  the  inoral  qualities 
which  each  of  tliese  require,  the  circle  of  political  inte> 
rests  ezpands^and  if  the  virtues  thatspring  fixun  piivilege 
diminish,  the  virtues  that  spring  fcom  equality  increase. 

In  Borne,  however,  there  were  three  great  causes  which 
impeded  the  normal  deveIopm«it — ^tfae  Imperial  system, 
the  iustitution  oi'  slavery,  and  tlie  gladiatoriitl  allows.  Each 
of  these  exercised  an  influence  of  the  widest  and  most 
pernicious  character  on  tlic  morals  of  the  pc  lyik-.  To  trace 
those  iniiuences  in  all  their  ramiiicatioiis  would  lead  me 
fiir  beyond  the  hmits  I  have  assigned  to  the  present  work, 
but  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  conciae  view  of  their 
nature  and  general  character. 

The  theory  of  the  Boman  Empire  was  that  of  a  repre- 
>^tative  despotism.  The  various  offices  of  the  republic 
were  not  annihilated,  but  they  were  gradually  concentrated 
in  a  single  man.  The  senate  Avas  still  ostensibly  the  de- 
pository of  'supreme  power,  but  it  was  made  in  fact  the 
mere  creature  of  the  emperor,  whose  power  was  virtually 
uncontrolled.  Political  spies  and  private  accusezs,  who 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic  had  been  encouraged  to 
denounce  plots  against  the  State,  began  under  Augustus 
to  denounce  plots  against  the  empire,  and  the  class  being 
enormously  increased  under  Tiberius,  and  stimulated  by 
the  promise  of  part  of  the  confiscated  property,  they 
menaced  every  kajing  politician  and  even  every  Avcalthy 
man.  The  patricians  were  gradually  depressed,  ruined, 
or  driven  by  the  duugci's  of  public  life  into  orgies  of 
private  luxury.  The  poor  were  conciliated,  not  by  any  in- 
^crease  of  liberty  or  even  of  permanent  prosperity,  but  by 
gratuitous  distributions  of  com  and  by  public  games,  while, 
in  order  to  invest  themselves  with  a  sacred  character, 
the  emperors  adopted  the  religious  device  of  an  apotheosis. 
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This  last  superstition,  of  which  some  traces  may  still 
be  found  in  the  titles  appropriated  to  royalty,  was  not 
wholly  a  saggestion  of  politicians.  Deified  men  had  long 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  ancient  belief,  and  the 
founders  of  cities  had  been  very  frequently  worshipped  by 
the  inhabitants.^  Although  to  more  educated  minds  the  as- 
cription of  divinity  to  a  eoverei^rn  was  ^^imply  an  unmean- 
ing flattory,  although  it  in  no  degree  prevented  eitlier  innu- 
merable plots  against  liis  lite,  or  an  unsparing  criticism  of 
his  memory,  yet  the  popular  reverence  not  un&equently 
anticipated  politicians  in  representing  the  emperor  as 
in  some  special  way  under  the  protection  of  Frovidence. 
Around  Augustus  a  whole  constellation  of  miraculous 
stories  soon  clustered.  An  orade,  it  was  said,  had  de- 
clared his  native  city  destined  to  produce  a  ruler  of  the 
world.  When  a  child,  lie  had  been  borne  by  invisible 
hands  from  his  cradle,  and  placed  on  a  lofty  tower,  where 
he  was  found  with  his  face  turned  to  the  rising  sun.  He 
rebuked  the  frogs  that  croaked  around  his  grandfather  s 
home,  and  they  became  silent  for  ever.  An  eagle  snatched 
a  piece  of  bread  from  his  hand,  soared  into  the  air,  and 
then  descending,  presented  it  to  him  again.  Another  eagle 
dropped  at  his  feet  a  chicken,  bearing  a  laurel-branch  in 
its  beak.  When  his  body  was  burnt,  his  image  was  seen 
rising  to  heaven  above  the  flames.  Wlien  another  man 
tried  to  sleep  in  tlie  bed  in  whicli  he  liad  l)eeri  born,  the 
profane  intruder  was  dragged  fortli  by  an  unseen  hand. 
A  patrician  named  Ljetorius,  having  been  condemned  for 
adultery,  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  the  sentence  that  he 
was  the  happy  possessor  of  the  spot  of  ground  on  which 

*  HaBj  ewimplwi  of  tbia  aie  given  bj  CoalaageB,  Lit  CUS  antique,  pp. 
177-178. 
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Augustus  was  born.*  An  Asiatic  town,  named  Cyziciis, 
was  (leiHived  of  its  freedom  by  Tif^erius,  chielly  because 
it  had  neglected  the  worsliip  of  Augustus.-  Tartl}-,  no 
doubty  by  policy,  but  partly  also  by  that  spontaneous 
procesB  by  which  in  a  superstitious  age  every  conspicuous 
character  becomes  the  nucleus  of  legend,^  each  emperor 
uras  sunounded  by  a  supeinatural  aureole.  Eveiy  usur- 
pation, eveiy  break  in  the  ordinary  line  of  succession,  was 
adumbrated  by  a  series  of  mirades,  and  signs,  both  in 
heaven  and  earth,  were  manifested  whenever  au  emperor 
was  al)out  to  die. 

Of  the  emperors  tliemselves,  a  great  majority,  no  doubt, 
accepted  their  divine  honours  as  an  empty  pageant,  and 
more  than  one  exhibited  beneath  the  purple  a  simpli- 
city of  tastes  and  character  which  the  boasted  heroes  of 
the  republic  had  never  surpassed.  It  is  related  of 
Vespasian,  that  when  dying,  he  jested  mournfully  on  his 
approaching  dignity,  observing,  as  he  felt  his  strength 
ebbing  away,  *  I  think  I  am  becoming  a  god.'  *  Alexander 
Severus  and  Julian  refused  to  accept  tlie  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  adulation,  and  of  those  who  did  not  reject  it  we 
know  that  many  looked  upon  it  as  a  modem  sovereign 
looks  upon  the  phraseolc^  of  petitions  or  the  ceremonies 
of  the  court.  Even  Xero  was  so  far  from  being  int02U- 
Gated  with  his  Imperial  dignity,  that  he  contukually  sought 
triumphs  as  a  singer  or  an  actor,  and  it  was  his  artistic 
skill,  not  his  divine  prerogatives,  that  excited  his  vanity.^ 
Caligula,  however,  who  appears  to  have  been  literally 
deranged,''  id  said  to  have  accepted  his  divinity  as  a  serious 

1  All  this  is  related  hj  BnetontUS,  At^tut, 

'  Tmit.  Aunal.  iv.  nn. 

^  Sro,  e.g.f  the  sentiments  of  the  people  abuut  Julius  Cce«ar,  Sue  too.  J,  C. 
Ixxxviii. 

*  SuetotL  Fatp,  xiJii. 

*  *  Qunlia  artifex  poreo '  wefe  Ilia  djil^  WOvAl. 

*  8«e  SuetoQ.  CWy.  L 
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fact,  to  have  substituted  his  own  head  for  that  of  Jupiter 
on  many  of  the  statues/  and  to  have  once  started  furi- 
ously from  his  seat  during  a  tbunderstorm  that  had  inter- 
rupted a  gladiatorial  show,  shouting  with  frantic  gestures 
his  imprecations  against  Heaven,  and  declaring  that  the 
divided  empire  was  indeed  intolerable,  that  either  Jnpiter 
or  himself  must  speedily  succumb  *  Heliogabalus,  if  we 
may  give  any  credence  to  his  biogi-aphcr,  contnunded 
all  tilings,  human  and  divine,  in  hideous  and  blasphemous 
orgies,  and  designed  to  unite  all  forms  of  religion  in  the 
worship  of  himself.* 

A  curious  consequence  of  this  apotheosis  was  that  the 
images  of  the  emperors  were  invested  with  a  sacred 
character,  like  those  of  tlie  gods.  They  were  the  recog- 
nised refuge  of  the  slave  or  the  oppressed,^  and  the 
smallest  disrespect  to  them  was  resented  as  a  heinous 
crime.  Under  Tiberius,  slaves  and  criminals  were  acrus- 
t  iiicd  to  hold  in  tlieir  hands  an  image  of  the  emperor, 
and  being  thus  protected,  to  pour  with  impimity  a  torrent 
of  defiant  insolence  upon  their  masters  or  judges.^  Under 
the  same  emperor,  a  man  having,  when  drimk,  accidentally 
touched  a  nameless  domestic  utenail,  with  a  ring  on  which 
the  head- of  the  emperor  was  carved,  he  was  immediately 
denounced  by  a  spy.*  A  man  in  thb  reign  was  accused 
of  high  treason  for  having  sold  an  image  of  the  emperor 
with  u  garden.^  It  was  made  a  capital  oflence  to 
beat  a  slave,  or  to  undress,  neiU'  a  statue  of  Augustus,  or 
to  enter  a  brothel  with  a  piece  of  money  on  which  his 

*  Suptou.  CaKff.  xxii.  A  statue  of  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  bunt  out 
bushing-  just  befon  tbe  death  of  tfak emperor. 

*  Senear  De  /rw,  i.  40 ;  SuetoB.  OiUff.  xxii. 

*  I^nntpridiufl,  Heltogab.  *  Sencc.  De  Cfpntm.  i.  18. 

*  Tftcit.  Aiifutl.  iii.  r.n.  «  S..ti..<-.  I;,-  Hmrfte.  iii.  ?n. 

'  Tacit.  Annal  i.  7;i.  1  iberiui  refuseil  nllow  this  caiw  to  be  proceeded 
witb.  (See,  too,  Pbilott.  ApMmim  of  Tt/una,  i.  19. 
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head  was  engraved/  and  at  a  later  period  a  woman,  it  is 
said,  was  actually  executed  for  imdressiug  before  the  statue 
of  Domitiaa.^ 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  men  who  had  been 
rabed  to  this  pinnade  of  arrpg^nce  and  power,  men 
who  exercised  uncontrolled  authority  in  the  midst  of  a 
society  in  a  state  of  profound  corruption,  were  often 

guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  extravagances.  In  the  iirst 
period  of  the  empire  more  especially,  when  traditions 
were  not  yet  formed,  and  when  experience  had  not  yet 
shown  the  dangers  of  the  throne,  the  brains  of  some  of 
its  occupants  reeled  at  their  elevation,  and  a  kind  of 
I  moral  insanity  ensued.  The  pages  of  Suetonius  remain 
as  an  eternal  witness  of  the  abysses  of  depravity,  the 
hideous,  intolerable  cruelty,  the  hitherto  unimagmed  ex- 
travagances of  nameless  lust  that  were  then  manifested 
on  the  Palatine,  and  while  they  cast  a  fearful  light  upon 
the  moral  chaos  into  which  pagan  society  had  sunk,  they 
furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  demoralising  influences  of 
the  empire.  The  throne  was,  it  is  true,  occupied  by 
some  of  the  best  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  worst  men 
who  have  ever  lived ;  but  tlie  evil,  though  checked  and 
mitigated,  was  never  abolished.  The  corruption  of  a  court, 
the  formation  of  a  profession  of  spies,  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  luxury,  the  distributions  of  com,  and  the 
multiplication  of  games,  were  evils  which  varied  greatly 
in  their  degrees  of  intensity,  but  the  very  existence  of  the 
eni})irc  }-)revented  the  creation  of  those  habits  of  jKjUucal 
life  which  formed  the  moral  type  of  the  great  republics  of 
antiquity.  Liberty,  which  is  often  very  unfavourable  to 
theological  systems,  is  almost  always  in  die  end  favourable 

»  Snot.  Tiber,  h  iii. 

'  '  Mullor  qufiedani,  quod  «emel  exu«:rat  ante  statuam  DomitiAni,  danuata 
ct  intorfocta        Xipliiliii,  Ixvii.  12. 
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to  moral?,  for  the  must  cflbctual  metiiod  that  has  been 
devised  for  diverting  men  from  vice  is  to  give  free  scope 
to  a  higher  amMtion.  This  scope  was  absolutely  wanting 
in  theBomaiL  Empire^  and  the  moral  condition,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  lasting  political  habits,  fluctuated  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  emphre. 

The  results  of  the  institution  of  davery  were  probably 
even  niort.'  serious.  In  addition  to  its  manifest  eil'ect 
in  encouraging  a  tyrannical  and  ferocious  spirit  in  the 
masters,  it  cast  a  biigina  upon  all  labour,  and  at  once 
d^raded  and  impoverished  the  free  poor.  lu  modem 
societies  the  formation  of  an  influential  and  numerous 
middle  class,  trained  in  the  sober  and  regular  habits  of 
industrial  life,  is  the  chief  guarantee  of  national  morality,' 
and  where  such  a  class  exists,  the  disorders  of  the  upper 
ranks,  though  undoubtedly  injurious,  are  never  &tal  to 
societ3^  I'be  iuiluuncc  of  great  outbursts  of  fashionable 
depravity,  such  as  that  which  followed  the  Eestoration 
in  England,  is  rarely  tn  i  c  tlian  superficial.  The  aris- 
tocracy may  revel  in  every  excess  of  ostentatious  vice, 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  at  the  loom,  the  counter, 
or  the  plough,  continue  unafiected  by  their  example,  and 
the  habits  of  life  into  which  they  are  forced  by  the  con- 
dition  of  tiieir  trades  preserve  them  from  gross  depravity. 
It  was  the  most  frightful  feature  of  the  corruption  of 
ancient  Eome  that  it  extended  throufrli  ever}'  (  lass  of  the 
couiimmity.  In  the  absence  of  all  but  the  simplest 
machinery,  manufactures  -with  the  vast  industrial  life 
they  beget  were  unlmown.  The  poor  citizen  found  al- 
most all  the  spheres  in  which  an  honourable  livelihood 
might  be  obtained  whoUy  or  at  least  in  a  very  great 
d^ee  preoccupied  by  slaves,  while  he  had  learnt  to 
regard  trade  with  an  invindble  repugnance.  Hence  fol- 
lowed the  immense  increase  of  corrupt  and  comipting 
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pi  ofessions,  as  actors,  pantomimes,  liircd  gladiators,  poli- 
tical spies,  ministers  to  paasiou,  astrologers,  religious  char- 
ktaDfl»  pseudo-philosophers,  which  gave  the  ftee  classes  a 
precarious  and  occasional  assistance^  and  hence,  too,  the 
gigantic  dimensions  of  the  system  of  clientage.  Every 
rich  man  was  surrounded  by  a  train  of  dependants,  who 
lived  in  a  great  measnre  at  his  expense,  and  spent  their 
lives  ill  ministering  to  liis  passions  and  flattering  his 
vanity.  And  abo\e  all,  the  pubHc  distiibutiou  of  com, 
and  occasionally  of  money,  was  carried  on  to  Fueh  an 
extent,  tliat,  as  far  as  the  first  necessaries  of  life  were  con- 
cerned, the  whole  poor  free  population  of  Uome  was 
supported  gratuitously  by  the  government  To  effect  this 
-distribution  promptly  and  lavishly  was  the  main  object 
of  the  Imperial  policy,  and  its  consequences  were  worse 
than  could  have  resulted  from  the  most  extravagant  poor 
laws  or  the  most  excessive  charity.  The  mass  of  the 
people  were  supported  in  absolute  idleness  by  com, 
whicli  was  given  without  any  reference  to  desert,  and 
was  leceived,  not  as  a  favour,  but  as  a  rights  while 
gratuitous  public  amusements  still  further  diverted  them 
from  labour. 

Under  these  influences  the  population  rapidly  dwmdled 
away.  Ftx>ductive  enterprise  was  almost  extmct  in  Italy, 
and  an  unexampled  concurrence  of  causes  made  a  vicious 

celibacy  the  habitual  condition.  Already  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  the  evil  Avas  apparent,  and  the.  dangers  which  in 
later  reignis  drove  the  patricians  still  more  generally  fr<3m 
public  life,  drove  them  more  and  more  into  every  extra- 
vagance of  sensuahty.  Greece  since  the  destruction  of 
her  liberty,  as  well  as  the  leading  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  of  Egypt,  had  become  the  centre.of  the  wildest  cor- 
ruption, and  Greek  and  Oriental  captives  were  inniune* 
table  in  Borne.   Ionian  slaves  of  a  surpassing  beauty. 
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Alexandrian  slaves,  famous  fi)r  their  subtle  skill  in  stimu- 
lating the  jaded  senses  of  tlie  confirmed  and  sated  liber- 
tine, became  the  ornaments  of  every  patrician  house,  the 
companions  and  the  instructors  of  the  young.  The  dis- 
indioation  to  marriage  was  so  general,  that  men  who 
spent  iheir  Hves  in  endeavouring  by  flatteries  to  secure 
the  inheritance  of  wealthy  bachelors  became  a  numerous 
and  a  notorious  class.  The  slave  population  was  itself  a 
hotbed  of  viee,  and  it  contaminated  all  with  whidi  it 
came  in  contact ;  -wlHle  the  attractions  of  the  games,  and 
especially  of  the  public  baths,  which  became  the  habitual 
resort  ot  llie  idle,  combined  with  the  charms  of  the  Italian 
climate,  and  with  the  miserable  domestic  architecture  that 
was  general,  to  draw  the  poor  citizens  from  indoor  life. 
Idleness,  amusements,  and  a  bare  subsistence  were  alone^ 
desired,  and  the  general  practice  of  abortion  among  the 
rich,  and  of  infanticide  and  exposition  in  all  classes,  still 
fbrther  checked  the  population. 

The  destruction  of  all  public  spirit  iii  a  pMpulutiun  so 
situated  was  complete  and  inevitable.  In  the  days  of 
the  repubhc  a  consul  had  once  advocated  the  admission 
of  a  brave  Italian  people  to  the  right  of  Eoman  citizen- 
ship, on  the  ground  that  *  those  v/ho  thought  only  of 
liberty  deserved  to  be  Eomans.'^  In  the  empire  all 
liberty  was  cheerfully  bartered  for  games  and  com,  and 
the  worst  tyrant  cotild  by  these  means  be  secure  of  popu* 
larity.  In  the  republic,  when  Marius  threw  open  the 
houses  of  those  he  had  proscribed,  to  be  plundered,  the 
people,  by  a  noble  abstinence,  rebuked  tlie  act,  for  no 
lioman  could  be  found  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission.^ 
lu  tlie  empire,  when  the  armies  of  Yitcllius  and  Vespasian 

*  '  Eo«  dt  mum,  qui  nihil  prrcter^uam  de  libertate  cogitent,  digaoeeMCf 
Romnui  fiant' — lA\y,  viiL  21. 

*  Valerius  Mazimiu,  iv.  8,  {  li. 
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were  disputing  the  possession  of  the  city,  the  degenerate 
ilomans  gathered  with  delight  to  the  spectacle  as  to  a 
gladiatorial  show,  plundered  the  deserted  houses,  encou- 
raged either  army  by  their  reckless  plaudits,  dragged  out 
the  fugitives  to  be  skdiif  and  converted  into  a  festival 
the  calainity  of  their  oouittiy.^  The  d^radatton  of  the 
national  character  was  permanent  Neither  the  teaching 
of  the  Stoics,  nor  the  government  of  the  Antonines,  nor 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  could  restore  it.  Indlirerent 
to  hl>erty,  the  Roman  now,  as  then,  aslcs  only  for  an  idle 
subsistence  and  for  pubUc  spectacles,  and  couutlcbs  mon- 
asteries and  ecclesiastical  pageants  occupy  in  ml)dem 
Borne  the  same  place  ns  did  the  distributions  of  com  and 
the  games  of  the  amphitheatre  in  the  Borne  of  the 
Cassars.  ' 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  "while  public  spirit 
had  thus  decayed  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  there 
existe<l  no  independent  or  rival  power  to  reanimate  by  its 
oxamj)le  the  smouldering  flame.  Tlie  existence  iii  modem 
Europe  of  many  distinct  nations  of  the  same  level  of 
civihsation,  but  with  different  forms  of  government  and 
conditions  of  national  life,  secures  the  permanence  of  some 
measure  of  patriotism  and  liberty.  If  these  pensh  in 
one  nation,  they  survive  in  another,  and  each  people 
affects  those  about  it  by  its  rivalry  or  example.  But 
an  empire  which  comprised  all  the  civihsed  globe  could 
know  notliiiig  of  tliis  political  interaction.  In  religious, 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  life,  foreign  ideas  were  very 
discernible,  but  the  enslaved  provinces  could  have  no 
influence  in  rekindling  [political  life  in  the  centre,  and 
those  which  rivalled  Italy  in  their  civilisation,  even  sur- 
passed it  in  their  corruption  and  their  servility. 

^  8Mtliepi€tttnoftfakacemiiiTMitaa^  JKiC.iil.83* 
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In  reviewing,  however,  the  conditions  upon  wliich  the 
moral  state  of  the  empire  depended,  there  are  still  two 
veiy  important  centres  or  seed-pLots  of  virtue  to  wliich  it 
is  necessary  to  adrert.  I  mean  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
and  the  discipline  of  tlie  army,  A  Tesy  early  tradition, 
which  was  attributed  to  Itomulus,  had  declared  that 
warfare  and  agriculture  were  the  only  honourable  occu- 
pations for  II  citizen,^  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate 
the  iulluence  of  the  last  in  forming  temperate  and  vir- 
tuous habits  among  the  people.  It  is  the  subject  of  the 
only  extant  work  of  the  elder  Gato.  Yii^  had  adorned 
it  with  the  lustre  of  his  poetry.  A  yery  large  part  of  the 
Boman  religion  was  intended  to  symbolise  its  stages  or 
consecrate  its  operatbns.  Yarro  expressed  an  eminently 
Boman  sendment  in  thatbeautiful^sentence  which  Cowper 
has  introduced  into  Englit-h  ])octry,  '  Divine  Providence 
made  the  country,  but  human  art  the  town.'^  The 
reforms  of  Vespasian  consisted  chidly  of  the  elevation  to 
high  positions  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  provinces.  An- 
toninus, who  was  probably  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
Boman  emperors,  was  through  his  whole  reign  a  zealous 
iarmer. 

As  far  as  the  dbtant  provinces  wexe  concerned,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Imperial  system  was  on  the  Avhole  a 

good.  The  scandalous  rapacity  of  the  provincial  gover- 
nors, which  disirraced  the  closing  years  of  the  republic, 
and  which  is  immortahsed  by  the  indignant  eloquence  of 
Cicero,  appears  to  have  ceased,  or  at  least  greatly  dimi- 
nished, imder  the  supervision  of  the  emperors.  Ample 
municipal  freedom,  good  roads,  and  for  the  most  part 
wise  and  temperate  rulers,  secured  for  the  distant  sections 
of  the  empire  a  large  measure  of  prosperity.  But  in  Italy 

*  Dion  HnlicflTnass, 

*  '  Divina  >'atuta  d«Hlit  agros ;  an  bumana  aedificavit  urbea.' 
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itself,  agriculture,  with  the  habits  of  life  tliat  attended  it, 
speedily  and  fatally  decayed.  The  peasant  proprietor 
soon  glided  hopelessly  into  debt.  The  immense  advantages 
which  slavery  gave  the  rich  gradually  threw  nearly  all 
the  Italian  soil  into  their  hands.  The  peasant  who  ceased 
to  be  proprietor  found  himself  excluded  by  slare  labour 
fcom  the  position  of  a  hired  cultivator^  while  the  gra- 
tuitous distributions  of  com  drew  him  readily  to  the 
metropolis.  The  giguutic  scale  of  these  distributions 
mdiiced  the  rulers  to  obtain  tlit  ir  corn  in  the  form  of  a 
tribute  from  distant  countries,  clileliy  from  Africa  and 
Sicily,  and  it  almost  ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  Italy.  The 
land  fell  to  waste^  or  was  cultivated  by  skTes  or  con- 
verted into  pasture,  and  over  vast  tracts  the  race  of  free  - 
peasants  entirely  disappeared. 

This  great  revolution,  which  profoundly  affected  the 
moral  condition  of  Italy,  had  long  been  impending.  The 
deljts  of  the  [)oor  peasants,  and  the  tendency  of  the  patri- 
cians to  monopolise  the  conquered  territory,  had  uri  a- 
sioned  some  of  the  fiercest  contests  of  the  republic,  ai  1  in 
the  earhest  days  of  the  empire  the  bhght  that  seemed  to 
have  fallen  on  tlie  ItaUan  soil  was  continually  and  palhe- 
'  tically  lamented.  livy,  Yarro,  Oolumelia,  and  Pliny  have 
noticed  it  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,^  and  Tacitus  ob- 
served that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Italy,  which 
had  once  supplied  the  distant  provinces  with  corn,  had 
become  di  pendent  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life  upon 
the  winds  and  the  waves.^   T  he  evil  was  indeed  of  an 

*  See  a  collection  of  passages  from  these  "writers  in  Wallon,  Ilut.  de  TJSf- 
davaije,  toiuc  ii.  pp.  S7S-4370.  Pliny,  in  the  fint  ceotttiy,  noticed  {Bid, Kat, 
xviii.  7)  that  the  latifundia,  or  system  of  Uige  properdea,  waa  roiniiig  both 
Italy  and  the  provinces,  and  that  six  Iftiidkndi  whom  Nero  kilkd  were  th« 
poesessors  of  half  Ronirtn  Africa. 

*  Tacit.  Amtat.  xii.  4-i.  The  same  complunt  had  been  made  still  earlier 
lij  Tibetius:  in  a  Utter  to  the  Seaate.  (AtmaL  iii  64.) 
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almost  hopeless  kind.  Adverse  winds,  or  any  other  acci- 
dental interruption  of  the  convoya  of  corn,  occasioned 
severe  distress  in  the  capital ;  but  the  prospect  of  the  cala- 
mities that  would  ensue  if  any  misfortune  detached  the 
great  coni-gp!owing  countries  from  the  empire,  may  well 
have  appalled  the  politician.  Yet  the  combined  influence 
of  slavery,  and  of  the  gratuitous  distributions  of  com, 
acting  ill  the  manner  I  have  described,  rendered  every 
effort  to  revive  Italian  agriculture  abortive,  and  slavery 
bad  taken  such  deep  root  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  abolish  it,  while  no  emperor  dared  to  en- 
counter the  calamities  and  rebelUon  that  would  follow 
a  suspension  or  even  a  restriction  of  the  distributions.^ 
Many  serious  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  the  evil.' 
Alexander  Severus  advanced  mon^  to  the  poor  to  buy 
portions  of  land,  and  accepted  a  gradual  payment  without 
interest  from  tlie  produce  of  tlie  soil.  Pertiiuix  settled 
poor  men  as  proprietors  on  deserted  land,  on  the  sole  con- 
dition of  their  cultivating  it,  Marcus  Aurelius  began,  and 
Aurelian  and  Yalentinian  continued,  the  system  of  settling 
great  numbers  of  barbarian  captives  upon  the  Italian  soil, 
and  compelling  them  as  slaves  to  cultivate  it.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  large  f<aeign  element  into  the  heart  of 
Italy  was  eventually  one  of  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of 
the  empire,  and  it  is  also  about  this  time  that  we  first 
dimly  trace  the  condition  of  serfdom  or  servitude  to  the 
soil  into  vvliich  slavery  afterwards  faded,  and  which  was 
for  some  centuries  the  general  condition  of  the  European 
poor.  But  the  eoonomical  and  moral  causes  that  were 

^  AogiMtiM^  for  »  timSf  contemplated  •bolialiijig  the  dutributions,  but 
«oon  gftve  up  tbe  idea.  (Smt.  Jx^,  xlii.)  He  notiwd  that  it  bed  the  effect 

of  causing  tbe  fields  to  be  neglected. 
'  >f .  Wnllon  has  carefuU;  txaoed  this  histoiy.  (Jlui,  d§  f£tclav,  tome  iii. 

pp.  2k>-k-JQ7.) 
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destroying  agriculture  in  Italy  were  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  the  simple  habits  of  life  which  agricultural  pur- 
suits promote  had  little  or  no  place  in  the  later  empire. 

A  somewhat  less  rapid  but  in  the  end  not  less  complete 
decadence  had  taken  place  in  militaij  life.  The  Boman 
aimy  was  at  first  recruited  ezduavely  fi!Qm  the  upper 
classes,  and  the  service,  which  lasted  only  during  actual 
warfare,  was  gratuitous.  Before  the  close  of  the  republic, 
however,  these  conditions  had  disappeared.  Military  pay 
is  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  the  time  of  the  sicne  of 
Vei.^  Some  Spaniards  who  were  enrolled  during  the 
rivalry  of  Borne  and  Carthage  were  the  first  example 
of  the  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries  by  the  former.' 
Marius  had  filled  the  ranks  with  plebeians.^  In  long 
residences  in  Spain  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  the  disd- 
pline  gradually  relaxed,  and  the  historian  who  traced  the 
progress  of  Oriental  luxury  iu  Kome  dwelt  with  a  just 
cmphoisis  upon  the  ominous  fact  that  it  had  first  been  in- 
troduced mto  the  city  by  soldiers."*  The  civil  wars  con- 
tributed to  the  destruction  of  the  old  military  traditions, 
but  being  conducted  by  able  generals  it  is  probable  that 
they  had  more  effect  upon  the  patriotism  than  upon  the 
disciplme  of  the  army.  Augustus  reorganised  the  whole 
military  system,  establishing  a  body  of  soldiers  known  as 
the  Pnetorian  guard,  and  dignified  with  some  special 
privileges,  permanently  in  Home,  while  the  other  legions 
were  chiefly  must  (  rod  upon  the  frontiers.  During  liis 
long  reign,  and  during  that  of  Tiberius,  both  aecticHis 
were  quiescent,  but  the  murder  of  Caligula  by  his  soldiers 
opened  a  considerable  period  of  insubordination.  Claudius, 
it  was  observed,  first  set  the  &tal  example  of  purchasing 

»  Livy,  iv.  r,0-60 ;  Floras,  i.  12.  •  Lnj,  hIt.  4% 

•  SalluMt,  BeU.  Jwjurtk  d4-8flL 
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his  safety  from  Ms  soldiers  by  bribes.^  The  armies  of  the 
provinces  aoaa  discovered  that  it  was  possible  to  elect  an 
emperor  outnde  Borne,  and  Galba,  Otho»  Vitellius,  and 
Vespasian  were  all  the  creatures  of  revolt.  The  evil  was, 
however,  not  yet  past  recovery.  Vespasian  and  Trajan  en- 
forced discipline  \vith  great  stringency  and  success.  The 
emperors  began  more  frequently  to  visit  the  camps.  Tlie 
number  of  tlie  soldiers  was  small,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  turbulence  aubsideti  The  history  of  the  worst  period 
of  the  empire,  it  has  been  truly  observed,  is  fuU  of  in- 
stances of  brave  soldien  trying,  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  difficulty,  amply  to  do  their  du^.  But  the  his- 
torian had  soon  occasion  to  notice  again  the  profound  in- 
fluence of  the  voluptuous  Asiatic  cites  upon  the  legions  * 
Removed  for  many  years  from  Italy,  they  lost  all  national 
pride,  their  all«^iaiice  was  transferred  from  the  sovereign 
to  the  general,  and  when  the  Imperial  sceptre  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  succession  of  incompetent  rulers,  they 
habitually  urged  their  commanders  to  revolt,  and  at  last 
reduced  the  empire  to  a  condition  of  militaiy  anarchy. 
A  remedy  was  found  for  this  evil,  though  not  for  the 
luxurious  habits  that  had  been  acquired,  in  the  division 
of  the  empire,  which  placed  each  army  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  an  emperor,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  a 
later  period  Christianity  diminibhal  the  insubordination, 
though  it  may  have  also  diminished  the  military  fire,  of 
the  soldiers.^   But  other  and  still  more  powerful  causes 

Claud.  X. 

'  Sep  Tacitus,  Annal.  xiii.  35;  Iltst.  u.  00. 

'  M.  Sismondi  thinks  that  the  infliienrt'  of  rhristitinitv  in  subduing  the 
^irit  of  revolt,  if  nut  iu  the  army,  at  \^(u>t  in  the  peoplej  wa.s  very  great. 
He  Mjs:  '  n  est  reiuMquable  quVn  einq  sept  pr^tendana  m  trtoe,  torn 
bien  •nptfmiin  a  Ilonorius  on  c<<unge,  en  teleiiti>  ct  cti  vertui*,  furent  suc- 
cppsivement  envrni%  citptifs  a  llnvenne  on  punis  de  mort,  ([n<^  L-  ]>mi]i1»» 
applaudit  totyouxs  A  cea  jugemeata  et  ue  se  s^para  point  de  I'autorit^  legitime. 
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were  in  operation  preparing  the  military  downfall  of 
Borne.  The  habits  of  inactivity  which  the  Imperial  policy 
had  produced,  and  which  through  a  desire  for  popularity 
most  emperors  laboured  to  encourage,  led  to  a  profound 
disinclination  for  the  hardships  of  military  life.  Even  the 
Praetorian  guard,  which  was  long  exclusively  Italian,  was 
selected  after  Septimus  Sevenis  fix)m  the  legions  on  the 
frontiers,^  while  Italy  being  relieved  from  the  regular 
conscription,  tliese  were  recruitetl  solely  in  the  provinces, 
and  innumerable  barbarians  were  subsidised.  The  po- 
litical and  military  consequences  of  this  change  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  In  an  age  when,  artillery  being  unknovm, 
the  military  sup«nority  of  civilised  nations  over  barba- 
rians was  far  less  than  at  present,  the  Italians  had  become 
absolutely  unaccustomed  to  real  war,  and  had  acquured 
habits  that  were  beyond  all  otlicrs  most  incompatible 
with  military  disciphne,  while  many  of  the  barlmrians 
who  menaced  and  at  last  subverted  tiie  em[)ire  liad  been 
actually  trained  by  Eoraan  generals.  The  moral  con- 
sequence is  equally  plain — miUtary  discipline,  hke  agri- 
cultural kbour,  ceased  to  have  any  part  among  the  moral 
influences  of  Italy. 

To  those  who  have  duly  estimated  the  considerations 
I  have  enumerated,  the  downfall  and  moral  debasement 
of  the  empire  can  cause  no  surprise,  though  they  may 
justly  ^von(-k'r  that  its  agony  sliould  liave  been  so  pro- 
tracted, tliat  it  should  liave  produced  a  multitude  of  good 
and  great  men,  both  pagan  and  Christian,  and  that  Uiese 
should  have  exercised  as  wide  an  influence  as  they 

tant  la  doctrine  du  droit  divin  Uts  roU  que  les  ^Sveques  avoient  commence  a 
pteeher  aout  TbtedoM  Avoit  ftit  de  InogT^^  et  tiutt  le  monde  romaia  aem- 
bloit  ddtermind  k  pi^iir  ovec  un  niontm^ue  inibeiile  plul6t  que  t«nt^  de 

86  donner  !it>  "anvoMr.' — Jft'^f.  (h>  Ja  Chute  tic  rEmpirc  romain,  tomf  i.  p.  221. 

'  Sr.-  fMlilijti,  ch.  v.;  .^Ifiivalt-'s  '»/"  Jfonif,  ch.  Ixvii.  It  wjts  tlioii^ht 

thai  truupd  ihuA  fielected  wuuld  be  lv»a  likely  tu  itvolt.  Coustautine 
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unquestionably  did.  Almost  every  institution  or  pursuit 
by  whicli  vii  tuous  habits  would  naturally  have  been 
formed  bad  been  tainted  or  destroyed,  while  agencies 
of  terrific  power  were  impelling  the  people  to  vice. 
The  rich,  excluded  ftom  most  honourable  paths  of  am- 
bition, and  surrounded  by  countless  parasites  who  in- 
lliinied  tlieir  ever}-  |)as8ioii,  fuimd  themselves  absolute 
imibtLTS  of  iniuimerable  blaves  who  witc  tlieir  willins 
ministers,  and  often  their  teachers,  in  vice.  The  poor, 
hating  industr}'  and  destitute  of  all  intellectual  resources, 
lived  in  habitual  idleness,  and  looked  upon  abject  ser- ' 
vility  as  the  normal  road  to  fortune.  But  the  picture 
becomes  truly  appalling  when  we  remember  that  the 
main  amusement  of  both  classes  was  the  spectacle  of 
bloodshed,  of  the  death,  and  sometunes  of  the  torture, 
of  men. 

The  gladiatorial  games  fonn,  indeed,  the  one  feature  of 
Eoman  society  which  to  a  modem  mind  is  almost  incon 
ceivable  in  ltd  atrocity.  That  not  only  men  but  women, 
in  an  advanced  period  of  dvilisation — men  and  women 
who  not  only  professed  but  vety  frequently  acted  upon  a 
high  code  of  morals-^^ould  have  made  the  carnage  of 
men  thdr  habitual  amusement,  that  all  this  should  have 
continued  for  centuries  with  scarcely  a  protest,  is  one  of 
the  most  startling  facts  in  moral  histoiy.  It  is,  however, 
perfectly  normal,  and  in  no  degree  inconsistent  ^vith  the 
doctrine  of  natural  moral  perceptions,  while  it  opens  owi 
fields  of  ethical  enquiry  of  a  very  deep  though  painful 
interests 

These  games,  which  long  eclipsed,  both  in  interest  and 
in  influence,  every  other  form  of  public  amusement  at 
Bome,^  were  originally  religious  ceremonies  celebrated 

*  The  glndiatonul  sliuwa  ftre  trented  incidentally  by  most  Komau  historians, 
bat  th«  three  works  from  which  I  have  derived  most  oseiatancc  in  this  part 
20 
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at  the  tombs  of  the  great,  and  intended  as  human  sacri* 
fices  to  appease  the  Manes  of  the  dcad.^  They  were  after- 
wards defended  as  a  means  of  MisLaining  the  military 
spirit  by  the  constant  spectacle  of  courageous  deatli,^  and 
with  this  object  it  was  customary  to  give  a  gladiatoria, 
show  to  soldiers  before  their  departure  to  a  war.^  In 
addition  to  tiiese  functions  tfaej  had  a  considerable 
political  importance^  for  at  a  time  when  all  the  regular 
organs  of  liberty  were  paralysed  or  abolished,  the  mler 
was  accustomed  in  the  arena  to  meet  tens  of  thousands 
of  his  subjects,  wlio  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  present  tlieir  petitions,  to  declare  their  grievances,  and 
to  censiu^e  &eely  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers.^  Ihe 

of  my  <9it1j*»ct  are  the  Satuntafin  of  Justus  Lipshis,  ^rapnn,  Oru/irug  du 
Thidtre  (an  extremely  learned  and  interesting  book,  which  waa  unhappily 
]ii»ver  completed),  and  FriedUender's  Emm  Mmnen  from  Aupudm  to  tk0 
^iflttMc*  lecood  Toltune  of  tbe  French  ttaiulttioD),  M.  Wallon  hta 
also  compressed  into  a  iew  pages  (Jffitt  d»  PStdtm^f  tmne  u.  pp.  129^198) 
much  in  fori  nation  on  the  subject. 

'  Hence  the  old  name  of  busluarii  (from  htutttmf  a  funeral  pile)  given  to 
gladiators  (Nieupoort,  De  MStSbm  Mommurumf  514).  AoeoB^ng  to  Pliny 
{Hid,  IfaL  zxx.  3)^ '  i^lar  himiatt  eacrifioea  wera  only  aboliahed  in  Borne 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  B.C.  07,  and  there  are  some  instances  of  them  at 
a  still  later  period.  Much  information  about  them  is  collected  by  Sir  C.  T,pwi«, 
on  the  Crrdibility  of  Roman  Jlidori/,  vol.  ii.  p.  430  j  Merivalc,  Conversion  of  ihe 
Emnm  Empire,  pp.  230-233 ;  Legendre,  Traititht Opinion,  vol  i.  pp.  S2^ 
231.  Forpbyxy,  iDhia  Dt  .Mdmmiia  Camii,  devoted  oooBldwaUo  xeaeareh  to 
this  matter.  Games  were  habitually  celebrated  by  wealthy  private  indivi- 
duals, durin?  the  early  part  of  the  empire,  nt  tho  funerals  of  their  rplatives, 
but  their  mortuary  character  gradually  ceased,  and  after  Marcus  Aurelius 
they  bad  become  mere  public  spectacles,  and  were  rarely  celebrated  at  fionw 
by  private  men.  (See  Wallon,  Jlist.  (le  F E«clav.  tome  iL  pp.  135-136.)  The 
gflmos  liad  tli.'M  really  passed  int'i  tli<  Ir  jnin  ly  secular  stage,  though  they  wf>re 
still  nominally  dedicated  to  Mars  and  Diuna.  and  tliotirfh  nn  nltarof  Jupiter 
Latiaris  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  arena.  (Nieupoort,  p.  305.) 

*  Cicero,  7\ue.  lib.  ii. 

'  Capliolinu.^,  Miucimmel  BaWinm.  Capltoliniueays  tlda  ia  tbe  moat  pro- 
bable origin  of  the  ciintom.  tliough  others  regarded  it aa  a  aacrifioe  to  appeaae 

rsenu'sis  by  nn  oflering  oi'  blood. 

*  Much  curious  information  on  this  subject  may  be  luund  iu  I  riedkender, 
Mcmn  rommtieif  li?.  ti.  eh.  i  Veiy  fvw  lUnaaii  empenna  Toitiixed  to  die* 
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games  are  said  to  Imve  beeti  of  Etniscan  origin ;  they 
were  first  intiodiioed  into  Borne  B.C.  264,  when  the  two 
sons  of  a  man  named  Brutus  compelled  three  pair  of 
gladiators  to  fight  at  the  funeral  of  their  fiither/  and 
before  the  close  of  the  republic  they  were  common  on 
great  public  occasions,  and,  wluil  appears  even  more 
horrible,  at  the  banc[uets  of  the  patricians.-  The  rivalry 
of  Caesar  and  Poiii[)cy  greatly  multiplied  them,  for  each 
sought  l)y  this  means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people.  Fompey  introduced  a  new  form  of  combat 
between  men  and  animals.*  CSaesar  abolished  the  old 
custom  of  restricting  the  mortuary  games  to  the  funerals 
of  men,  and  his  daughter  was  the  first  Boman  lady  whose 
tomb  was  desecrated  by  human  blood.^  Besides  this 
innovation,  Ccusar  replaced  the  temporary  edifices  in 
which  tlie  gam^  had  hitherto  been  held  by  a  permanent 
wooden  amphitheatre,  shaded  tlie  spectators  by  an  awn- 
ing of  precious  silk,  compelled  the  condemned  persons  on 
one  occasion  to  fight  with  silver  lances,*  and  drew  so 
many  gladiators  into  the  city  that  the  Senate  was  obliged 
to  issue  an  enactment  restricting  their  number.*  In  the 

fBgari.  or  to  icprow  theae  outcries,  and  they  led  to  tiie  fidl  of  terenl  of  tbe 

most  powerful  miDistcrs  of  fhr  oiiiiiirc  t]ii«  whole  these  games  represent 
the  strangest  and  most  jrlm-tly  f  'nn  ]niliiical  liberty  has  ever  asstiuK'  l  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  readily  burlered  all  genuiue  ixeedom  for  abundant 
gBBte*. 

»  Valer.  'Maxinnit,  iL  4,  J  7. 

'  On  the  ^'linlifttors  nt  banqtipts.  w«  J.  Lipsius,  Saturnalia,  lib.  i.  c.  vi., 
Magniu,  Oriijincji  du  Theatre,  pp.  o'^)-.'i85.    This  was  nri«;'inftlly  ftii  K(ni>caa 
custom,  and  it  was  also  very  comniou  at  Capua.   As  Silius  ludicu^  >>uys : — 
'  ExhUanve  tIxu  eaoviTia  cnde 
Mo6  olim,  et  mi^ere  epulis  ^ectacula  dira.' 
Vera?,  the  colleague  of  Mami.«i  Aurelius,  wa."  e«^jv*cially  addicted  to  thh  kind 
of  entertainment.    (Capitolinus,  Vcrut.)   See,  too,  Athemcua^  iv.  40,  41. 
'  Senec.  JDe  Brevit.  Vit.  c.  xiii. 

«  Sueton.  J»  Ctemr,  xxvt  Flinj  (J^  vi  84)  oommeiMb  a  friend  for 

havinsr  given  a  show  in  memory  of  his  departed  wife. 
*  Pliny,  JItfL  XaL  sxxiu.  ic'  *  Suetoo.  Camr,  x.  \  Diou  Ca«8iu«y  xliii.  24. 
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oarlio'^t  years  of  tiie  empire,  Statilius  Taurus  erected 
the  iimt  amphitheatre  of  stone,^  and  after  some  slight 
limitations  by  Augustus,  who  ordered  that  not  more  than 
120  men  diould  iight  on  a  single  occasion,  and  that  no 
ptsetor  should  give  more  than  two  spectacles  in  a  single 
year,^  and  of  Tiberius,  who  again  fixed  the  maximum  of 
oombiatants,*  the  games  acqtured  the  most  gigantic  pro* 
portions.  They  were  celebrated  habitually  by  great 
men  in  honour  of  their  dead  relatives,  bv  (jlUcials  on 
coming  into  office,  by  conquerors  to  secure  popularity, 
and  on  every  occasion  of  j^ublic  rejoicing,  and  by  rich 
tradesmen  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring  a  social 
position.^  They  were  also  among  the  attractions  of  the 
public  baths.  Schools  of  gladiators — oflben  the  private 
property  of  ridi  citizens — existed  in  every  leading  city 
of  Italy,  and,  beades  slaves  and  criminals,  they  were 
thronged  witli  free  men,  who  voluntarily  hired  themselves 
for  a  term  of  years.  In  the  eyes  of  multitudes,  the  hr^e 
sums  that  ^\'ere  paid  to  the  victor,  the  patronage  c)f  nnhli  s 
and  often  of  emperors,  and  slill  more  the  dehrium  of 
popular  enthusiasm  that  centred  upon  the  successful 
gladiator,  outweighed  all  the  dangers  of  the  profession. 
A  complete  reddessnesa  of  life  was  soon  engendered  both 
in  the  spectators  and  the  combatants.  The  ^lanistae/ 
or  purveyors  of  gladiators,  became  an  important  pro* 
fesbiou.    Wandering  bands  of  gladiators  traversed  Italy, 

'  Soeton.  Ai^.  xziz.  The  history  of  the  amphitheatres  is  given  very  mi- 
THitoly  hy  FriedlfpntUT,  %v];<t,  like  marly  all  other  nutiq'iario^.  ht  li'^ves  this 
to  have  been  the  ftrst  of  stoue.  Pliny  mentions  the  exifiltucc,  at  m  earlier 
period,  of  two  oooneeted  wooden  tbeatKs,  which  swung  round  on  hinges  and 
formed  an  ampliiUieatfe.  {Hut,  iVof ,  xxxtL  S4) 

*  IHon  Caseius,  liv.  2.  It  appean,  however,  from  an  inacfiptioD,  that  10,000 
gladiators  foii<^>^}it  in  the  nipm  and  lij  tbeoommand  of  AuguatiM.  WaUou, 
Jiid,  de  fJJschvaffe,  tome  ii.  p.  133. 

*  SuetOD.  Tiber,  xxxh.  Nero  made  another  alight  Ratiktion(Tadt.'ljifi«i/. 
xl-ii.  91),  which  appears  to  have  heen  little  ohaenred. 

*  Martial  notices  {Ep.  iii.  50)  and  ridicules  a  apectacle  giTen  hj  a  ihoa- 
maher  at  fiologna,  and  by  a  fuller  at  Modena. 
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hiring  themselves  for  the  provincial  amphitheatres.  The 
inflttence  of  the  games  gradually  p^aded  the  whole 
texture  of  Bomaa  life.  They  became  the  common-' 
place  of  conversation.^  The  children  imitated  them  in 
thdr  play.'  The  philosophers  drew  from  them  their 
metaphors  and  illustrations.  The  artists  pourtrayed  them 
in  cveiy  variety  of  omameut.^  The  vestal  virtrius  luid 
a  seat  of  honour  in  the  arena.*  The  Colos-i  um,  -wliich 
is  said  to  have  containod  more  than  80,UliO  apectators, 
eclipsed  every  other  monument  of  Imperial  splendour,  and 
is  even  now  at  once  the  most  imposing  and  the  most 
characteristic  relic  of  pagan  Borne. 

In  the  provinces  the  same  pasaon  was  displayed. 
From  Gaul  to  Syria,  wherever  the  Boman  influence 
extended,  the  spectacles  of  blood  were  introduced,  and 
the  gigantic  remains  of  amphitheatres  in  many  lands 
still  attest  bv  their  mined  <:^randeur  the  scale  on  which 
they  were  pursued.  In  tlic  reign  of  Tiberius,  more  than 
20,000  persons  are  said  to  liave  perished  by  the  fall 
of  the  amphitheatre  at  the  suburban  town  of  Fidenie.^ 
Under  Nero,  the  Syracusans  obtained,  as  a  special  favour, 
an  exemption  £com  the  law  which  limited  the  number 
of  gladiators.*  Of  the  vast  train  of  prisoners  brought 
by  Titus  from  Judea,  a  large  proportion  were  destined 
by  the  conqueror  for  the  provincial  games.^  In  Syria, 
vviicre  they  were  inti'oduced  by  Autiochus  Epiphanes, 

*  Epictctus,  Enchir.  xxxiiL  §  2.  •  Airian,  iii.  15. 

*  See  tliete  points  minutely  proved  in  Friedliender. 

*  Suet.  Auff.  xliv.  This  was  noticed  before  by  Cicero.  The  Chxialiui  poet 
Pmdentiua  dwelt  on  thU  a«p«K"t  of  the  frames  in  ^nmo  forcible  lines: — 

'  Virgu  modesta  jubet  con  verso  pollice  rumpi 
Ne  latest  psis  uHs  sninm  vitaUbia  intis 
Altivs  iropresMi  dum  palpitat  rase  sseutor/ 

*  iSueton.  Tthertm,  xl.  Tacituf,  who  gives  n  graphic  description  of  tlie 
disa-t.  r  (.  inmtl.  iv.  &2-Mii),  says  dOyOOO  persons  were  kil!»'f?  or  wotinded. 

*  Itttit.  AntiaL  xU'u  40.  '  JcMeph.  IteiL  Jud.  vi.  ». 
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they  at  first  produced  rather  terror  than  pleasure ;  but 
the  eflemmate  Syrians  soon  learned  to  contemplate  them 
with  a  passionate  enjoyment,^  and  on  a  single  occasion 
Agrippa  caused  1,400  men  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre  at 
Berytus.'  Greece  alone  was  in  some  degree  an  exception. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  spectacle 
into  Athens,  the  rynic  philosoplier  Demon  ax  appealed 
successfully  to  the  l)etter  feelinirs  of  the  })eople  by  ex- 
claimiiiLj,  ^  You  must  first  (»^  ci  ilu^ow  the  altar  of  Pitv.*' 
The  games  are  said  to  have  afterwards  penetrated  to 
Athens,  and  to  lun  e  been  suppressed  by  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  ;^  but  with  the  exception  of  (Jorinth,  where  a  veiy 
Wge  foreign  population  exbted,  Greece  never  appears 
to  have  shared  the  general  enthusiasm.^ 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  taste  was  to  render 
tlie  people  absolutely  unfit  for  those  tranquil  and  refined 
amusements  which  usually  accompany  civihsalion.  To  men 
who  were  accustomed  to  witness  the  fierce  vicissitudes 
of  deadly  combat,  any  spectacle  that  ditl  not  eUcit  the 
strongest  excitement  was  insipid.  The  only  amusements 
that  at  all  rivalled  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre  and 
the  circus  were  those  which  appealed  strongly  to  the 
sensual  passions,  such  as  the  games  of  Flora,  the  ])ostures 
of  the  pantomimes,  and  the  ballet*  Boman  comedy,  in- 

*  See  the  very  curious  picture  which  Livy  has  given  (xLu  20)  of  the 
giowtb  of  tb«  fiuciiuktioii. 

*  Jocepfa.  jbUif,  M.  xix.  7.  *  Ludan,  Ltmmax* 

*  rhilo8t.  Apoll.  iv.  22.  *  Friedlnender,  tome  ii.  pp.  05-90. 
There   an*.  Imwovt-r,  sovernl   extant  Greek  itiscriptiona    rehitinjr  I  t 

gladiators,  and  proving  the  existence  of  the  shows  in  Greece.  Pompeii, 
which  WM  *  Greek  colony,  had  a  Tist  amphitheatre,  which  we  may  still 
admire;  aod,  under  Nero,  gHmc-8  were  pmhihited  nt  P>)in]R>iI  for  ten  years, 
in  consK^qiii'iiee  of  a  riot  that  hrolvo  out  during  a  ;.'ln(liiit<>riiil  show.  (Tacit. 
Annnl  xiv.  17.  Aft'  r  the  it.  f.  at  ot  Pereeus,  Paulus  Emiliua  celebrated  n 
show  in  Macedonia.    <,Liv\.  JO.) 

*  Thew  axe  fully  diecuaied  by  Magnin  and  FriedliNider.  Then  is  a  rery 
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deed,  flourished  for  a  short  peiiod,  but  only  by  throwing 
itself  into  the  same  career.  The  pander  and  the  courtesan 
are  the  leading  characters  of  Plautus,  and  the  more  mo- 
dest Terence  never  attained  an  equal  popularity.  The 

dilTercnt  fomis  of  vice  have  a  continual  tcndeiiry  to  act 
and  react  upon  one  another,  and  the  intense  craving 
after  excitement  whicli  tlie  amphitheatre  must  necessarily 
have  produced,  had  probably  no  small  influence  in  stimu- 
lating the  oi^es  of  sentnudity  which  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
describe. 

But  if  comedy  could  to  a  certain  extent  flourish  with 
the  gladiatorial  games,  it  was  not  so  with  tragedy.  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that  the  tragic  actor  can  exhibit  displays  of 

more  intense  agony  and  of  a  prrander  heroism  llian  were 
ever  witnessed  in  the  arena,  liis  mission  is  not  to  paint 
nature  as  it  exists  in  the  light  of  day,  but  nature  as  it 
exists  in  the  heart  of  man.  His  gestures,  his  tones,  his 
looks,  are  such  as  would  never  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
person  he  represents,  but  they  display  to  the  audience  the 
full  intensity  of  the  emotions  which  that  person  would 
have  felt,  but  which  he  would  haye  been  unable  ade- 
quately to  reveal.  But  to  those  who  were  liabitnated  to 
the  intense  realism  of  the  ampliltheatre,  the  idealised 
.suirerin<T  of  the  stage  was  unimpressive.  All  the  genius 
of  a  Siddons  or  a  liistori  would  fail  to  move  an  audience 
who  had  continually  seen  living  men  fall  bleeding  and 
mangled  at  their  feet.  One  of  the  first  functions  of  the 
stage  is  to  raise  to  the  highest  pomt  the  susceptibility  to 
disgust.  When  Horace  said  that  Medea  should  not  kill 
her  children  upon  the  stage,  he  enunciated  not  a  mere 
arbitrar)^  rnle,  but  one  which  grows  necessarily  out  of  the 
development  of  the  drama.    It  is  an  essential  clmracter- 

beautiful  description  of  a  boUety  repiNflaoting  the  'Judgment of  Pari^'ia 
ApuleiiUi  Metamorpk,  z. 
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istic  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste  to  be  sliocked  and 
offended  at  the  spectacle  of  bloodshed,  and  the  theatre* 
which  somewhat  dangmusly  dissociates  sratiment  from 
action,  and  causes  men  to  waste  their  compassion  on  ideal 
sufferings,  is  at  least  a  barrier  against  the  extreme  forms 
of  cruelty  by  developing  this  susceptibility  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  gladiatorial  games,  on  the  other  liand,  de- 
stroved  all  sense  of  discrust,  and  therefore  ull  refnienicnt 
of  taste,  and  they  rendered  the  permanent  triumph  of  the 
drama  impossible.^ 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  both  from  history  and  from 
present  expoience,  that  the  instinctive  shock,  or  natiual 
feeling  of  disgust,  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of 
men  is  not  generically  different  from  that  which  is  caused 
by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  animals.  The  latter,  to 
those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  is  intensely  painful. 
The  former  continually  becomes  by  use  a  matter  of 
absolute  indifference.  If  the  repugnance  which  is  felt  in 
the  one  case  appears  greater  than  in  the  other,  it  is  not 
on  account  of  any  innate  sentiment  which  commands  us 
to  reverence  our  species,  but  simply  because  our  imagina- 
tion finds  less  difficulty  in  realising  human  than  animal 
suffering,  and  also  because  education  has  strengthened  our 
feelings  in  the  one  case  much  more  than  in  the  other. 
There  is,  however,  no  fact  more  clearly  estiibhshed  than 
that  when  men  have  regarded  it  as  not  a  crime  to  kill 
some  class  of  their  fellow-men,  they  have  soon  learnt  to  do 
so  with  no  more  natural  compimction  or  hesitation  than 
th^  would  exhibit  in  killing  a  wild  animal.  This  is  the 
normal  condition  of  savage  men.   Ck>lonist8  and  Bed 

*  l*acu%iu«  and  Accius  \rere  the  foiiudere  of  Roman  tragedy.  The 
mbridger,  VeUdos  Patereulus,  who  is  th«  only  Roman  hifltorun  who  pays 
liny  nttention  to  liternn'  hi9tonr,boA8t^  tluit  the  latter  mi<rhtnink  honournblj 
\\'\\\\  ;ho  lu  st  Greek  tmu'i  ili  ins.  IT**  iidtl'*.  *  ut  in  i'li-'  ^the  Greeksj  linUB, 
iu  hue  pwoe  plua  videatur  fuia^d  f4uiguiiiU.' — Ut*L  Jiouu  u.  8. 
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Indians  even  now  ofteu  blioot  each  other  with  precisely 
the  indiiTerence  as  they  shoot  beasts  of  prey,  and  the 
whole  history  of  wai^ire — especially  when  warfare  was 
oonducted  on  more  savage  principles  than  at  present — ^is  an 
illuBtration  of  the  iact  Startling,  therefore,  as  it  may  now 
appear,  it  b  in  no  degree  unnatural  that  Boman  spectators 
should  have  contemplated  with  perfect  equanimity  tiie 
sluuL^litcr  of  men.  The  Spaniard,  who  is  brought  in  infancy 
to  tiic  bii]l-rin<?,  soon  learns  to  gaze  with  indillerence  or 
witli  pleasure  upon  sigliLs  before  whicli  the  unpractis^ed 
eye  of  the  stranger  quails  with  horror,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess would  be  equally  efficacious  had  the  spectacle  been 
the  sufferings  of  men. 

.  We  now  look  back  with  indignation  upon  this  indiffer- 
enoe ;  but  yet,  although  it  may  be  hard  to  realise,  it  is 
probably  true  that  there  is  scarcely  a  human  being  who 

might  not  by  custom  be  so  indurated  as  to  share  it.  Had 
the  most  benevolent  person  hved  in  a  country  in  which 
the  excellence  of  tliese  games  was  deemed  axiomatic,  had 
he  been  taken  to  them  iu  his  very  childhood,  and  accus- 
tomed to  associate  them  with  his  earliest  dreams  of 
romance,  and  had  he  then  been  left  simply  to  the  play  of 
the  emotions,  the  first  paroxysm  of  horror  would  have 
soon  subsided,  the  shrinking  repugnance  that  followed 
would  have  grown  weaker  and  weaker,  the  feeling  of  in- 
terest would  have  been  aroused,  and  the  time  would  pro- 
bably come  in  which  it  would  reign  alone,  lint  even  this 
absolute  indifference  to  the  sight  of  human  suHering  dues 
not  represent  the  full  evil  resulting  from  the  gladiutoriid 
games.  That  some  men  are  so  constituted  as  to  be 
capable  of  taking  a  real  and  lively  pleasure  in  the  simple 
contemplation  of  sufiering  as  suffering,  and  without  any 
reference  to  their  own  interests,  is  a  proposition  which 
has  been  strenuously  denied  by  these  in  whose  eyes  vice 
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is  notMng  more  than  a  displacement,  or  exaggeration,  of 
lawful  self-regarding  feelings ;  and  others,  who  have  ad- 
mitted the  reality  of  the  phenomenon,  have  treated  it  as 
a  veiy  rare  and  excepdonal  disease.^  That  it  is  so— at 
least  in  its  extreme  forms^in  the  present  condition 
of  society,  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  though  I  imagine 
that  few  persons  who  have  watched  the  habits  of  boys 
would  question  that  to  take  pleasure  in  giving  at  least 
some  degree  of  pain  is  sufficiently  common,  and  although 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  all  the  sports  of  adult  men 
would  be  entered  into  with  exactly  the  same  zest  if  their 
victims  were  not  sentient  bemgs.  But  in  every  society 
in  which  atrocious  punishments  have  been  common,  this 
side  of  human  nature  has  acquired  an  undoubted  promi- 
nence.  It  is  related  of  Claudius,  that  hb  special  delight 
at  the  gladiatorial  shows  was  in  watching  the  counte- 
nances of  tlie  (lying,  for  he  had  learut  to  take  an  artistic 
pleasure  in  observing  the  variations  of  their  agony.*  "When 
the  gladiator  lay  prostrate,  it  was  customary  for  the  spec- 
tiitors  to  give  the  sign  with  their  thumbs,  indicating 
whether  they  desired  him  to  be  spared  or  to  be  slain,  and 
the  giver  of  the  show  reaped  most  popularity  when,  in 
the  latter  case,  he  permitted  no  connderation  of  economy 
to  make  him  hesitate  to  sanction  the  popular  award.* 

Besides  this,  the  mere  desire  for  novelty  impelled  the 
people  to  every  excess  or  reiinement  of  barbarity.*  The 

*  Thus,  e.g.,  Hobbes :  *  Alienn  calamiutis  oontemptua  nominatiur  cmde- 
litM,  prooeditque  ft  pnprin  aecuritatia opiniooe.  Ntm  utaliquis  ^Id  pkcMt 
in  ittitit  alieoU  «uae  alio  fine^  videtur  mihi  impoarilN]e/'---Ztf pmAoii,  pan  L 

c.  vi. 

^  Ciueton.  CI^m/um,  xxxiv. 

*  *  £t  Teno  poUioa  vulgi 

Qnenlibet  oeddimt  popnlatitw.*— JutvimI,  Sat,  ill  Sft-87 

*  Besides  the  many  inddental  noUces  scatteved  through  the  Komnn 

Jii'ttririans,  nrul  throiif^h  the  writinjrs  of  Sciitn  a,  Plutnrch,  .Tuv«  n»l,  and  Pliny, 
liave  a  cuiious  little  buok,  Ue  Upcctacuiiif  by  Martial — a  book  t\-bicb  is 
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angle  combat  became  at  last  insipid,  and  every  variety 
of  atrocity  was  devised  to  stimulate  the  flogging  interest. 
At  one  time  a  bear  and  a  bull,  chained  together,  rolled 
in  fierce  contest  along  the  sand;  at  another,  criminals 
dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  were  thrown  to  bulls, 
which  were  maddened  by  red-hot  irons,  or  by  darts 
that  were  tipped  with  burning  pitch.  Four  liundred 
bears  were  killed  on  a  single  day  under  Caligula  ;  three 
hundred  on  another  day  under  Claudius,  Under  Nero, 
four  hundred  tigers  fought  with  bulls  and  elephants; 
four  hundred  bears  and  three  hundred  lions  were  slaugh- 
tered by  his  soldiers.  In  a  single  day,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Colosseum  by  Titus,  five  thousand  animals  perished. 
Under  Trajan,  the  games  continued  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  successive  days.^  Lions,  tigers,  de- 
phants,  rhinoceroses,  liippopotami,  giraffes,  bulls,  stags, 
even  crocodiles  and  serpents,  were  employed  to  give 
novelty  to  the  spectiicle.  Xor  was  any  form  of  human 
sufiering  wanting.  The  first  Gordiau,  when  edile,  gave 
twelve  spectacles,  in  each  of  which  firom  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  five  hundred  pair  of  gladiators  appeared.^  Eight 
Hundred  pair  fought  at  the  triumph  of  Aurelian.'  Ten 
thousand  men  fought  during  the  games  of  Trajan.^  Nero 
illumined  bis  gardens  during  the  night  by  Christians  bum- 
not  more  horrible  from  the  atrodtiei  it  recounU  thftn  from  the  perfect  ab- 
sence of  nil  fi  r-lin;T  of  repuLion  or  con^pft.«-i'>u  it  everywlioro  displajs. 

*  Thesa  aru  but  a  few  of  the  many  examples  given  by  Magtiin,  who  has 
collected  a  vast  array  of  auUioriiies  oa  the  sobject  {Origines  du  Thidtre, 
pp.  415-453.)  M.  MoDgei  bM  d«Totod  an  intnertiim^  nMniiHir  to  'Lea 
animaux  promente  ou  ta^s  dans  le  cirque.*  {Mini,  de  fAeatL  4t»  Imerip.  et 
Belkd-ffUrc.f,  See, too,  Fried Irencler,  Pliny  rnrely  gives  an  account  of 
any  wild  auimal  witbout  accompanying  it  by  ataiittticfl  dbout  their  appear- 
•nce  in  tbe  tmmu  Tbm  lint  inttaiiM  of  «  wild  boiat  bunt  in  tbe  lunpbi- 
tbantre  is  atid  to  bo  tbst  Mooided  bj  livy  (xxm.  22),  wbicb  took  ploce 
•bout  80  B.C. 

*  rapifoi;nMf»,  Cordiam.  *  Vopiscua, 

*  Xipiiiliu,  Ixviii.  lo. 
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ing  in  their  pitchy  shuis.^  Under  Domitian,  an  army  of 
feeble  dwarfs  was  compelled  to  light,"  and  more  than  once, 
female  gladiators  descended  to  perish  in  the  arena.^  A 
Giimioal  personating  a  fictitious  character  was  nailed  to  a 
cross,  and  there  torn  by  a  bear.*  Another,  representing 
Sc«vola,  was  compelled  to  hold  his  hand  in  a  real  flame.^ 
A  third,  as  Hercules,  was  burnt  alive  upon  the  pile.^  So 
intense  was  the  craving  for  blood,  that  a  prince  was  less 
unpopular  if  he  neglected  the  distribution  of  corn  than  if 
he  neglected  the  games ;  and  jSero  himself,  on  account  of 
his  munificence  in  this  respect,  was  probably  the  sove- 
reign who  was  most  beloved  by  the  Roman  multitude. 
Heliogabalus  and  Galerius  are  reported,  when  dining,  to 
have  regaled  themselves  with  the  sight  of  criminals  torn 
by  wild  beasts.  It  was  said  of  the  latter  that  *  he  never 
supped  without  human  blood.'' 

*  Tacit,  ybtiuil.  xr.  44.  '  Xiphilio,  Ixvii.  8;  Statius,  Sylo,  L  0. 
'  During  the  republic,  a  rieb  nan  ofdmd  in  liia  will  that  some  woown  he 

had  purchased  for  the  purpose  should  fight  during  the  funeral  garner  in  hia 
memory,  but  tlie  people  annulknl  the  clause.  (AtbeiKPiis,  iv.  30. )  Under 
N^roaud  Domitiati,  fetunle  gladiators  swm  to  have  been  not  uncmiunnn.  See 
StatiuB,  Sylo.  L  G ;  Sueton.  DotmUan,  iv. ;  Xiphiltn,  Ixvii.  8.  Juvenal  describes 
tiie  enthunaam  with  whidi  Roman  ladiea  pitctiMd  with  tha  gladiatorial 
weapons  (Sat*  \\.  248,  &c.),  and  Martini  (Dto  j^welae.  vi.)  mentiona  the  com- 
bats of  ■^•oiiT'ii  v-ith  wild  bfasti.  One,  l»o  saj?,  hilled  a  lion.  A  combat  of 
female  gladiator;*,  under  St-veriis,  created  some  tumult,  and  it  was  decreed 
that  they  should  no  longer  be  permitted.  (Xipbilin,  Ixxv.  hi.)  tS^e 
Magnin,  pp.  434-435. 

*  Martial,  De  Spectac.  vii.  *  Ibid.  Ep.  viii.  30. 

*  Tertullian,  Ad  Xafion.  i.  10.  One  of  tbe  m''°t  horrible  featurt^?  of  the 
games  was  the  comic  aspect  they  sometimes  ai>samed.  This  was  the  ca^^e 
in  the  combats  of  dwarfs.  There  were  also  combats  by  blindfolded  men. 
PetraniuB  {SUpieoitf  c  xIt.)  has  gsna  us  a  honible  daaeriptioii  bt  the 
maimed  and  feeble  men  who  were  sometimea  oompelled  to  light.  People 
afflicted  with  epilepsy  were  accustomed  to  drink  the  blood  of  the  wounded 
gladiators,  which  they  believed  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy,  (i^linyi  JlisL  Kat. 
xxviii.  2  i  TartuL  Jpol,  is.) 

*  '  Nco  nnqnam  sine  humaiio  eraom  oosnabat.'— Laetan.  De  Mori,  JFWwe* 
Much  the  same  thing  is  told  of  the  Christian  emperor  Justinian  II.,  who  lived 
nt  tlip  end  of  the  seventh  centufy.  (Sismoadi|  MitL  de  la  dirfs  th  fEmpin 
roimin,  tome  ii.  p.  6o.) 
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It  is  well  for  us  to  look  steadily  on  such  liicts  as  tlicse. 
They  display  more  vividly  than  any  mere  philosophical 
disquisition  the  abyss  of  depravity  into  -which  it  is  possible 
for  human  nature  to  sink.  They  fumish  m  wilJi  striking 
proofe  of  the  reality  of  the  moral  progress  we  have  at- 
tained, and  they  enable  us  in  some  degree  to  estimate  the 
regenerating  influence  that  Christianity  has  exercised  in 
the  world  ;  for  ihc  dL.^traciiuu  of  the  gladiatorial  game-s 
is  all  its  work.  Philobuphers,  indeed,  miglit  deplore 
tliera,  gentle  natures  might  shrink  from  their  contagion, 
but  to  the  multitude  they  possessed  a  ^scination  which 
nothing  but  the  new  religion  could  overcome^ 

Nor  was  this  fascination  surprising,  for  no  pageant  has 
ever  combined  more  powerful  elements  of  attraction. 
The  magnificent  drcus,  the  gorgeous  dresses  of  the  as- 
sembled court,  the  contagion  ol  u  passionate  enthusiasm 
thrilling  almost  visibly  through  the  miglity  throng,  the 
breathless  silence  of  expectation,  the  wild  cheers  bursting 
simult^meously  from  eighty  thousand  tongues,  and  echoing 
to  the  farthest  outskirts  of  the  city,  the  rapid  alternations 
of  the  fray,  the  deeds  of  splendid  courage  that  were  ma- 
nifested, were  all  well  fitted  to  entrance  the  imagination. 
The  crimes  and  servitude  of  the  gladiator  were  for  a 
time  forgotten  in  the  blaze  of  glory  that  surrounded  him. 
Eepresenting  to  the  highest  degree  that  courage  which 
the  Romans  deemed  the  first  of  virtues,  the  cynosure  of 
countless  eyes,  the  chief  ol)ject  of  conversation  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  universe,  destined,  it  victorious,  to  be 
immortalised  in  the  mosaic  and  the  sculpture,^  he  not  un- 
frequently  rose  to  an  heroic  grandeur.   The  gladiator 

>  WiBck«Iauum«7t  the  statue  called  'The  Djing  Gladintor'  does  not  re- 
present  n  ".'ladintor.  At  a  later  period,  however,  statues  of  lorladiiiturs  wpre  not 
unconinion,  iind  Pliny  notices  ( Ilt'tf.  Xaf.  xxxr,  .*?.•'>)  t]vir  painting'*.  A  <ine 
•pecimeu  of  moaaic  purtraits  ol  gladiators  i«  uow  io  tLe  Lnteinn  Mui»eutu. 
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Spartacus  for  three  years  defied  the  bravest  armies  of 
Rome.  The  greatest  of  Eoman  generals  had  cliosen  gla- 
diators for  his  body-guard.*  A  band  of  gladiators,  faithful 
even  to  death,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  fallen  Antony 
when  all  besides  had  deserted  him.^  Beautiful  eyes,  trem- 
bling with  passion,  looked  down  upon  the  fi^t,  and  the 
noblest  ladies  in  Eome,  even  the  empress  herself,  had  been 
known  to  crave  the  victor's  love.^  We  read  of  gladiators 
lamenting  that  the  games  occurred  so  seldom,*  complaining 
bitterly  if  they  were  not  perniiited  to  descend  into  the 
areoa,^  scorning  to  fight  except  with  the  most  powerful 
antagonists,^  laughing  aloud  as  their  wounds  were  dressed^' 
and  at  last,  when  pix^stiate  in  the  dust,  calmly  turning 
their  throats  to  the  sword  of  the  conqueror.^  The  en- 
thusiasm that  gathered  round  them  was  so  intense  that 
special  laws  were  found  necessary,  and  were  someliuies 
insufficient  to  prevent  patricians  from  enlistiug  in  tlieir 
ranks,  ^  while  the  tranquil  courage  with  which  they 
never  Med  to  die  supplied  the  philosopher  with  his 

>  I>liitateh*t  Life  nf  C<nar.  *  Dion  Caisiii^  li.  7. 

'  Faustina,  the  wife  of  MMCitf  Aimliaa,       Mpedally  acoated  of  tUi 

weakness.    (CapitoHnus,  MareM  AnnUu*.) 

*  Seneca,  De  rruvidmt.  iv.  '  Arrinn's  Epidttuj',  i.  2Q. 

*  Scaeca,  De  J^ovidint.  in.  ^  Aulus  Gellius,  xii.  u. 

*  Cioeio,  3Wo.  lib.  & 

°  Some  fiSquiteB  fought  nndor  JiiKna  CaeMr,  and  a  senator  named  Fulvius 

Sotiiitjs  wished  to  fight, hut  Cvgnr  prevented  him.  (Suet.  Ca«(tr,  xxx'xx. ;  Dion 
<^!>vsiu.^,  xliii.  1?.'5.)  Nero,  nccording  to  Suetonius,  conij'K'lK'd  n)»-n  c»f  the 
highetit  rauk  to  fight,  ihc  laws  prohibiting  patriciuns  from  tightiug  were 
aevml  times  made  and  violated.  (Friadlsnder,  pp.  d0-41.>  Commodiis  ia 
sud  to  liave  been  hi  i  elf  ]masionately  fond  ')f  fighting  as  a  gln^liator.  Much, 
liowovtT,  of  what  I^iiiiipridin?  relates  on  this  point  is  perfectly  inL-icdible. 
On  the  othwr  hand,  the  profi's.'iion  of  the  gladiatnr  wa«  constantly  sjxikiui  of 
as  the  most  infamous ;  hut  thin  oscillation  between  extremo  admiration  and 

contempt  will  rarpriae  no  one  wlio  liaa  noticed  the  tone  continually  adopted 
aboat  priaa-fig'hters  in  England)  and  about  the  members  of  some  other  pro* 
fes^ions  on  the  Continent.  Juvenal  dw.  lh  (S\i(,  viii,  107'-210)  with  great 
iodignatioo  on  an  instance  of  a  patncian  tightiiig. 
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most  striking  examples.*  The  severe  continence  that  was 
required  before  the  combat,  contrasting  vividly  with  the 
liceutioufiiiess  of  Eoman  Hfe,  had  even  iavested  them 
with  something  of  a  moral  dignity;  and  it  ia  a  angularly 
suggestive  fact  that  of  aU  pagan  chaiacters  the  gladiator 
was  selected  by  the  Fathers  as  the  closest  approximation 
to  a  Christian  model.*  St  Augustine  teUs  us  how  one  of 
his  friends,  being  drawn  to  the  spectacle,  endeavoured  by 
closing  his  eyes  to  guard  against  a  fascination  he  knew  to 
be  sinful.  A  sudden  cry  caused  liim  to  break  his  resolu- 
tion, and  he  never  could  withdi  aw  his  gaze  agaiu.^ 

And  while  the  influences  of  the  amphitheatre  gained  a 
complete  ascendency  over  the  popu]|^ce,  the  Boman  was 
not  witJiout  excuses  that  could  lull  his  moral  feelings  to 
repose.  The  games,  as  I  have  said,  were  originally  human 
sacrifices — ^religious  rites  sacred  to  the  dead — and  it  was 
argued  that  the  death  of  tlie  gladiator  was  both  mure 
honourable  and  more  merciful  than  that  of  the  passive 
victim,  who,  in  the  Homeric  age,  was  sacrificed  at  the 
tomb.  The  combatants  were  either  professional  gladiators, 
slaves,  cnminals,  or  military  captives.  The  lot  of  the  first 
was  Toluntaty.  The  second  had  for  a  long  time  been 
r^arded  as  almost  beneath  or  beyond  a  freeman's  care ; 
but  when  the  enlarging  circle  of  83rmpathy  had  made  the 
Eomans  regard  their  slaves  as  *  a  kind  of  second  human 

'  *  Quia  mediocria  gladutor  ingemuit,  ^uU  Tultom  matarit  mMjnam  P '  — 
Cic.  Tuxc.  QmttL  lib.  ii. 

"  Clem.  Alox.  Strom,  in.  There  aro,  T  believo,  similar  pfmsapes  in  other 
ihthcr^.  There  is  a  wpU-known  pas^jre  of  this  kind  in  Horace,  Aim  Poet. 
412-415.  The  coiupariitou  of  the  good  lueii  to  au  athletu  ur  a  (gladiator, 
which  St  Fkiul  employed,  ocean  abo  in  Seneca  end  E|iietietiU|^  ttom  which 
aome  have  inferred  that  they  must  have  known  the  writings  of  the  Apostle. 
M.  "Denis  however,  has  shown  (ItlecH  mornlcK  rhinx  rAntifpa't^,  tome  ii.p.  240) 
that  the  same  comparison  liad  been  used,  before  the  rise  of  Clm«tienity,  hj 
Plato,  «£schines,  and  Cicero. 
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nature,'  ^  they  perceived  the  atrocity  of  exposing  them  in 
the  games,  and  an  edict  of  the  emperor  forbade  it.*  The 
third  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  as  the  victori- 
ous gladiator  was  at  least  sometimes  pardoned,^  a  per- 
miflsion  to  fight  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  mcrcjr.  The 
£Eite  of  the  fourth  eould  not  strike  the  early  JEComan  with 
the  honor  it  would  now  inspire,  for  the  right  of  the 
conquerors  to  massacre  their  prisoners  was  almost  tmiver- 
sally  admitted.*  But,  beyond  the  point  of  desiring  the 
gaiaes  to  be  in  some  degree  restricted,  extremely  few 
of  the  moralists  of  the  liomau  Empire  ever  advanced. 
That  it  was  a  horrible  and  demoralising  thing  to  make 
the  spectacle  of  the  deaths,  even  of  guilty  men,  a  form 
of  popular  amusement,  was  a  position  which  no  Eoman 
school  had  attained,  and  which  was  only  reached  by 
a  very  few  individuals.  Gcero  obsCTves,  *  that  the  gbi- 
diatoiial  spectacles  appear  to  some  cruel  and  inhu* 
man,'  and,  he  adds,  *I  know  not  whether  as  they  are  now 
conducted  it  is  not  so,  but  when  guilty  men  are  com- 
pelled to  fight,  no  better  discipline  against  sufTering  and 
death  can  be  })rcMMte<l  to  the  eye.'*  Senccn,  it  is  true, 
adopts  a  far  nobler  kuguage.  He  dcaounced  the  whole 
system  with  passionate  eloquence.  He  refuted  indig- 
nantly the  argument  derived  from  the  guilt  of  the  com- 

*  '  [Servi]  eta  per  fortiinttn  ia  omnia  obooKii,  tamw  qiuui  MCiuidum 

fcominum  genua  ainitt* — FIoruB,  Hid.  in.  20. 

'  Mocnnufi,  however,  pmii-'hed  fugitive  slaTet  by  conpfdling  them  to 
figbt  M  gladiators.   (CapitoUnus,  MacrwM.) 

*  Tacit.  Amu^  xil.  60.  Aeeovdiii|f  1o  Fridkei^r,  hornvnT,  then  west 
two  classes  of  criminaU.  One  dasa  wem  condemned  onlj  to  fightf  and  par- 
done<:l  if  they  conquered  ;  the  cithers  wct'-  condemned  to  fight  tUl  daath^  and 
tliis  wns  considered  au  aggravatiou  of  capital  punishment. 

*  Ad  couciliandum  plebis  favorcni  eiluaa  largitio,  quum  spcctaculis  in- 
dulget,  supplicia  quondam  hostittm  artem  fiMut*  (Florae,  iii.  12.) 
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batants,  and  declared  that  under  every  form  and  mo* 
dification  these  amusements  were  brutalising^  savage, 
and  detestable^  Plutarch  went  even  farther,  and  con- 
demned the  combats  of  wild  beasts  on  the  ground  that 
we  should  have  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  all  sentient 
beings,  and  tliat  tlie  sight  of  blood  and  of  suffering  is  ne- 
cessarily and  essentially  depraving.^  To  these  instances 
we  may  add  Petronius,  avIio  condemned  the  shows  in  a 
poem  of  the  civil  war ;  Junius  Mauricus,  wlio  refused  to 
permit  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  to  celebrate  them,  and 
lulled  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  emperor,  ^Would 
to  Heaven  it  were  possible  to  abolish  suchspectadee,  even 
at  Bome  and  above  all,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who,  by  com- 
pelling the  gladiators  to  figlit  with  blunted  swordsr,  ren- 
dered them  for  a  time  comparatively  harmless.^  But 
tliese,  with  the  Athenian  remonstrances  T  have  already 
noticed,  are  almost  tlic  only  instances  now  remaining 
of  pagan  protests  against  the  most  conspicuous  as  well 
as  the  most  atrocious  feature  of  the  age.  Juvenal,  whose 
unsparing  satire  has  traversed  the  whole  field  of  Boman 
manners,  and  who  denounces  fiercdy  all  cruelty  to  slaves, 
has  r^[>eatedly  noticed  the  gladiatorial  shows,  but  on  no 
single  occasion  does  he  intimate  that  they  were  incon- 
sistent with  humanity.  Of  all  the  great  historians  who 
recorded  them,  not  one  seems  to  iiuve  been  conscious  that 
he  was  recording  a  barbarity,  not  one  appears  to  have 
seen  in  them  any  greater  evils  than  an  increasing  tendency 
to  pleasure  and  the  esceasive  multiplication  of  a  dangerous 

*  See  his  magnificent  letter  on  the  subject   (Ep.  vii.) 

*  In  hit  two  trattiies  Jk  Em  Cmmm.         *  Plioy,  JEp.  S2. 

*  XIpIiiliD,  Ixxi.  SO.  Capitolintts,  M.  Aunluu,  The  emperor  also  ones 
carried  off  the  gladiators  to  a  war  with  his  army,  much  to  the  in(lif.'natli  n 
of  tho  pooplf^.  (Cnpit.)  lie  has  himself  noticed  the  extreme  weariae^s  lie 
felt  at  the  public  amuceiuents  he  was  obliged  to  attend,   (vu.  H.) 
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class.  The  Boman  sought  to  make  men  brave  and 
fearless,  rather  than  gentle  and  humane,  and  m  his  eyes 
that  spectacle  was  to  be  applauded  vhich  steded  ihe 
heart  against  the  fear  of  death,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 

affections.  Titus  and  Trajan,  in  wbose  reigns,  probably, 
the  greatest  number  of  shows  were  compressed  into  a 
short  time,  were  botli  men  of  conspicuous  clemency,  and  no 
Eoman  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the  fact  of  3,000  men 
having  been  compelled  to  fight  under  the  one,  and  10,000 
under  the  other,  cast  the  faintest  shadow  upon  then:  cha< 
xacteis.  Suetonius  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  amia- 
bility of  Titus,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  jest  with  the 
people  during  the  combats  of  the  gladiators,^  and  Ffiny 
especially  eulogised  Trajan  because  he  did  not  patronise 
spectacles  tliat  enervate  the  character,  but  rather  those 
which  impel  men  '  to  noble  wounds  and  to  the  contempt 
of  death.'  ^  The  same  writer,  who  was  himself  in  many 
ways  conspicuous  for  his  gentleness  and  charity,  having 
warmly  commended  a  friend  for  acceding  to  a  petition  of 
the  people  of  Verona,  who  desired  a  spectacle,  adds  this 
startling  sentence:  *  After  so  general  a  request,  to  have 
refused  would  not  have  been  firmness — it  would  have 
been  cruelty.**  Even  in  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth 
century,  tlie  praefect  Symmachus,  who  was  regarded  as  one 
of  tlie  most  estimable  pagans  of  his  age,  collected  some 
Saxon  prisoners  to  fight  in  honour  of  his  son.  They 
strangled  themselves  in  prison,  and  Symmachus  lamented 
the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him  from  their  'im- 
pious hands,'  but  endeavoured  to  calm  his  feelings  by 

»  SuetoQ.  Titm,  viii. 

*  *  Vkum  est  apectaculum  indc  non  enerve  nee  fluxum,  nec  quod  animos 
Tiroram  molliret  et  fhmgcret,  scd  quod  ad  pulchm  vulnara  oonleaiptiiiiiqiui 
mortis  aocend«nL*— Flioj,  J^<y.  xxuii. 

'  '  Prictcrea  tanto  codsoqsu  vogalMiia,  ttt  Mgon  non  ooDstans  Md  dunun 
Tideretur/ — ^Plin.  £jpi^  vL  M, 
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recaUing  the  patieace  of  Socrates  and  the  precepts  of  phi- 
losophy.* 

Wliilc,  however,  I  have  no  desire  to  disguise  orpalhate 
the  extreme  atrocity  of  this  aspect  of  Roman  life,  tlierc 
are  certain  very  n»itural  exaggerations,  against  wliicli  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  guard.  Theieare  in  human  nature,  and 
more  especially  in  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions, inequalities^  inconsbtendes,  and  anomalies,  of  which 
theorists  do  not  always  take  account  We  should  be 
altogether  in  error,  if  we  supposed  that  a  man  who  took 
pleasure  in  a  gladiatorial  combat  in  ancient  Bome,  was 
necessarily  as  iiihuinan  as  a  modern  would  be  who 
took  pleasure  in  a  similar  spectacle.  A  man  wlio  falls 
but  a  little  below  the  standard  of  his  own  merciful  age, 
is  often  in  reality  far  worse  than  a  man  who  had  con- 
formed to  tlie  standard  of  a  much  more  barbarous  age, 
even  though  the  latter  will  do  some  things  with  perfect 
equanimity&om  which  the  other  would  recoU  with  horror. 
We  have  a  much  greater  power  than  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed of  localising  both  onr  benevolent  and  malevolent 
feehngs.  If  a  man  is  very  kind,  or  very  harsh  to  some 
particular  class,  this  is  usually,  and  on  the  whole  justly, 
regarded  as  an  index  of  his  general  disposition,  but  the 
inference  is  not  infallible,  and  it  may  easily  be  pushed  too 
far.  Hiere  are  some  who  appear  to,  espend  all  their  kindly 
feelings  on  a  single  dass,  and  to  treat  with  perfect  indif- 
ference all  outside  it.  There  are  others  who  regard  a 
certain  class  as  quite  outside  the  pale  of  their  sympathies, 
while  in  other  spheres  their  affections  prove  lively  and 
constant.  There  are  many  who  would  accede  without  the 
faintest  reluctance  to  a  barbarous  custom,  but  would  be 
quite  incapable  of  an  equally  barbarous  act,  which  custom 

*  Sjpuunach.  £pift,  iL  40, 
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had  not  consecrated.   Onr  affections  are  so  capriciotis  in 

their  nature,  that  it  is  continually  necessary  to  correct  by 
detailed  experience  the  most  plausible  deductions.  Thus, 
for  example,  it  is  a  very  unquestionable  and  a  very  im- 
portant truth,  that  cruelty  to  animals  natuiuUy  indicates 
and  promotes  a  habit  of  mind  which  leada  to  cruelty  to 
men;  and  that,  on  the  other  band,  an  affectionate  and 
merdfui  disposition  to  animab  commonly  implies  a  gentle 
and  amiable  nature.  But,  if  we  adopted  this  principle 
as  an  infallible  criterion  of  humanity,  we  should  soon 
find  ourselves  at  fault.  To  the  somewhat  too  hackneyed 
anecdote  of  Domitian  gratifying  his  savage  propensities 
by  killing  llies,^  'we  niiglit  oppose  Spiuoza,  one  of  the 
purest,  most  gentle,  most  benevolent  of  mankind,  of 
whom  it  is  related  that  almost  the  only  amusement  of  his 
life  was  putting  flies  in  spiders'  webs,  and  watching  their 
struggles  and  their  deaths.*  It  has  been  observed  that  a 
very  lai^  proportion  of  the  men  who  during  the  French 
Bevolution  proved  themselves  most  absolutelj  indifferent 
to  human  suffering,  were  deeply  attached  to  animab. 
Fournier  was  devoted  to  a  squirrel,  Coutlioii  to  a  spaniel, 
Panis  to  two  irold  pheasants,  Chaumette  to  an  aviary, 
Marat  kept  duves.^  Bacon  has  noticed  that  the  Turks, 

*  SoetoD.  Domitian.  iii.  It  is  very  curious  that  the  same  Emperor,  about 
the  Nimp  time  (  tlie  Ix'^innuig  of  liis  r<'ignl,  had  such  a  horror  of  bloodshed 
that  h<->  resolvt'd  tn  pruhibit  the  sHtriticf  of  ox<  n.^ — (>^-u4.  Dom.  ) 

*  *  iV'udaut  q^u  il  restait  au  logis,  il  u'eUut  incommode  a  persoone ;  il  J 
ptMait  la  meilleine  pavtie  de  aon  temps  tHmqufflfimimt  dam  sa  dumliRt. 
...  II  Be  dirertiesait  aussi  quelquefoia  i  fumer  une  pipe  de  tabac  ;  on  lieu 
lorsqu'il  voukit  sc  rolAclier  I'l'sprit  un  peu  plus  lon^rtemps,  il  cherchait  des 
araigndes  qu'il  iaismit  battre  ensemble,  ou  dea  mouches  qu'il  jetait  dans  la 
toile  d'oraigu^,  et  regardait  ensuite  cette  bataiUe  arec  taot  de  plaisix  qu'il 
tfdatMt  qnalqiMrfbii  de  riM.'— Coknu,      dl» /|nm<mw. 

'  This  is  noticed  bj  George  Duval  io  a  curious  passage  of  Us  SmMttin  d$ 
la  TmwTi  quoted  lij  Loid  Lyttoo  aa  a  note  to  his  ZmnmL 
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who  are  a  cruel  pLuple,  are  nevertheless  conspicuous 
for  their  kindness  to  animals,  and  lie  mentions  llie  in- 
stance  of  a  Christian  boy  who  was  nearly  stoned  to  death 
for  gating  a  long-billed  fowl.*  In  Egypt  there  are 
hospitals  for  superannuated  cats,  and  the  most  loathsome 
insects  are  regarded  with  tenderness;  but  human  life 
is  treated  as  if  it  were  of  no  account,  and  human  suf- 
fering scarcely  elicits  a  care.'  The  same  contrast  appears 
more  or  less  in  all  Eastern  nations.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
travellers  arc  unanimous  in  declaring  that  in  Spain  an 
intense  passion  for  the  bull-fight  is  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  the  most  active  benevolence  and  the  most 
amiable  disposition.  Again,  to  pass  to  another  sphere, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  conquerors,  who  will  sacri- 
fice with  perfect  callousness  great  masses  of  men  to  their 
ambition,  but  who,  in  their  dealings  with  isolated  indi- 
viduals, are  distinguished  by  an  invariable  clemency. 
Anomalies  of  this  kind  continually  appear  in  the  Roman 
population.  The  very  men  who  looked  do'svn  with 
delight  when  the  sand  of  the  arena  was  reddened  with 
human  blood,  made  the  theatre  ring  with  applause  when 
Terence,  in  his  femous  line,  proclaimed  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  men.  When  the  senate,  being  unable  to 
discover  the  murderer  of  a  patrician,  resolved  to  put  his 
four  hundred  slaves  to  death,  the  people  rose  in  open 
rebelliun  against  the  sentence."'^  A  kuight  named  Erixo, 
who  in  the  days  of  Nero  had  so  scourged  his  son  that 
he  died  of  the  cfTects,  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
indignant  population.^   The  elder  Cato  deprived  a  senator 

*  E*Mttj  (VI  n<v>(Jnen$. 

•  This  contrast  has  boon  noticed  by  Archl»jshop  "NVlmtelev  in  a  lecture  OQ 
E^j^t.   See,  too,  Legendre,  Traite  del^Opmim,  tome  ii.  p.  374. 

»  Tidt  MmO,  SIT*  45.  «  SeiiM.  B$  Obmen.  i.  14. 
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of  his  rank,  because  he  had  fixed  an  execution  at  such  an 
hour  that  his  mistress  couhl  enjoy  the  spectacle.^  Even 
in  the  amphitheatre  there  were  certain  traces  of  a  milder 
spirit.  Drusus,  the  people  complained,  took  too  visible  a 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  blood Caligula  was  too  curious 
in  watching  death;'  Caracalla,  when  a  boy,  won  enthu- 
siastic plaudits  by  shedding  tears  at  the  execution  of 
criminals.*  Among  the  most  popular  spectacles  at  Eome 
was  rope-dancing,  and  then  as  now  the  cord  being  stretched 
at  a  great  height  above  the  ground,  the  apparent,  and 
indeed  real,  danger  added  an  evil  zest  to  the  performances. 
In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  an  accident  had  occurred, 
and  the  Emperor,  with  his  usual  senntive  humani^,  or- 
dered that  no  rope-dancer  should  perform  without  a  net  or 
mattress  being  spread  out  below.  It  is  a  singularly  curious 
fact  tluit  this  precaution,  which  no  Ciiribtian  nation  has 
adopted,  continued  iu  force  during  nt  least  two  hundred 
^  and  sixty  years  of  the  worst  period  of  the  liomau  empire, 
when  the  blood  of  captives  was  poured  out  like  water  in 
the  Colosseum.^  Hie  standard  of  humanity  was  very  low, 
but  the  sentiment  was  still  manifest,  though  its  displays 

A were  capricious  and  inoonsbtent. 
The  sketch  I  have  now  drawn  will,  I  think,  be  suffident 
to  dis[)lay  the  broad  chasm  tliat  cxi.->tcd  between  the 
Roman  moralists  and  the  Eoman  ])eo])le.  On  tlie  one  hand 
we  find  a  system  of  ethics,  of  which  when  we  consider 

>  YaL  Max.  iL  0.  This  writer  speaks  of  '  the  eyes  of  a  mUtrcas  delight- 
ing in  human  blood'  with,  aa  mueh  linnor  as  if  the  gladlakwial  gamea  weM 

unknown.    Livj  gives  a  xathor  different  version  of  this  story. 

«  Tar  it.  Atnui).  i.  70.  »  Suefon.  Calu/.  xl. 

*  Spartian  C'nracaiia.  TertuUian  mentions  tiiat  bis  uuree  was  a  Cbmtian. 

^  CapitolinuB,  Marcus  Aurditu.  Capitoliau%  who  wrote  under  Diocletian, 
aa^  thiat  in  hia  dme  Ae  cuitom  of  apreading  a  net  under  the  tope-daneer 
still  continued.  I  do  not  know  when  it  ceased  at  Rome,  but  St.  Chrywjstom 
mentions  that  in  his  time  it  had  been  nbolishedin  the  jbASt.-— jOTtin'eJKemarA* 
on  EccktiatUctU  mdo'  jff  iL  71  (cd.  Id4iij. 
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the  range  and  beauty  of  its  precepts,  the  sublimity  of  the 
motives  to  wliich  it  appealed,  and  its  perfect  freedom 
from  superstitious  elements,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  though  it  may  havie  been  equalled,  it  has  never  been 
surpassed.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find-  a  society  almost 
absolutely  destitute  of  moralisuig  institutions,  occupations, 
or  beliefs,  existing  under  an  economical  and  political 
system  which  inevitably  led  to  general  depravity,  and 
passionately  addicted  to  the  most  bnilaiiiiing  amusuiiients. 
The  moral  code  while  it  expanded  in  theoretical  catho- 
licity had  contracted  in  practical  application.  The  early 
Bomans  had  a  very  narrow  and  imperfect  standard  of 
duty,  but  their  patriotism,  their  military  system,  and 
theur  enforced  simplicity  of  life  had  made  that  standard 
essentially  popular.  The  later  Bomans  had  attained  a 
vciy  high  and  spiritual  conception  of  duty,  but  the  philo- 
sopher with  liis  group  of  disciples,  or  the  writer  witli  liis 
few  readers,  had  scarcely  any  point  of  contact  with  the 
people.  The  great  practical  problem  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  was  how  they  could  act  upon  the  masses. 
Simply  to  tell  men  what  is  virtue,  and  to  extol  its  beauty, 
is  insufficient  Something  more  must  be  d<me  if  the 
characters  of  nations  are  to  be  moulded  and  inveterate 
vices  eradicated. 

This  problem  the  Eonian  Stoics  were  incapable  of 
meeting,  but  they  did  what  lay  in  their  power,  and  their 
efiorts,  though  altogether  inadequate  to  the  disease,  were 
by  no  means  contemptible.  In  the  first  place  they  raised 
up  many  great  and  good  rulers  who  exerted  all  the 
influence  of  their  position  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  In 
most  cases  these  reforms  were  abolished  on  the  accession 
of  the  first  bad  cmjxiror,  but  tliere  were  at  least  some 
which  roniained.  It  has  beeu  observed  that  the  luxury 
of  the  table,  which  had  acquired  the  most  extravagant 
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proportions  during  tlie  period  that  elapsed  between  the 
battle  of  Actium  and  the  reign  of  Galba,  began  from 
this  period  to  decline,  and  the  change  is  chiefly  attri- 
buted to  Vespasian,  who  had  in  a  measure  refonned  the 
Homan  aristocracy  by  the  introduction  of  many  pro- 
vincials, and  who  made  his  court  an  example  of  the 
strictest  frugality.^  The  period  from  the  accession  of 
Nerva  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aorelius,*  compriaong  no 
less  than  eighty-four  years,  exhilntB  a  imifbrmity  of  good 
governnicnt  ^vliich  no  other  despotic  monarchy  has 
equalled.  Each  nf  the  five  emperors  who  then  reigned 
deserves  to  be  placed  among  the  best  rulers  who  have  ever 
lived.  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  whose  personal  characters 
were  most  defective,  were  men  of  great  and  conspicu- 
ous genius.  Antoninus  and  Maicus  Aurelius,  though  less 
distingnished  as  politidans,  were  among  the  most  perfectly 
virtuous  men  who  have  ever  sat  on  a  throne  During 
forty  years  of  this  period,  perfect,  unbroken  peace  reigned 
over  the  entire  civilised  globe.  Tiie  barbarian  encroach- 
ments had  not  yet  beprun.  The  distinct  nationahties  that 
composed  tlic  einpuc,  gratified  by  perfect  municipal  and 
by  perfect  intellectual  freedom,  had  lost  all  care  for  po- 
litical freedom,  and  httle  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand soldiers  guarded  a  territory  which  is  now  protected 
by  much  more  than  three  millions.' 

In  creating  this  condition  of  affairs,  Stoicism,  as  the 
chief  moral  agent  of  the  empire,  had  a  considerable 
though  not  a  preponderating  influence.  In  other  ways 
ita  influence  was  more  evident  and  exclusive.  It  was 
a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  sect,  ^  that  the  sage  should 
take  part  in  public  life,'^  and  it  was  therefore  impossible 

*  Tacit.  Jjui.  iii.  55. 

t  Cbimpagny,  Xei  AmletdtUf  tom,  u.  fp»  170  SOf^ 
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that  Stoicism  slioukl  flourish  without  producing  a  resus- 
citation of  patriotism.  TIic  same  moral  impulse  wliich 
traasfurmed  the  Neoplatoiiist  into  a  dreaming  mystic  aud 
the  Catholic  into  a  useless  hermit,  impelled  the  Stoic 
to  the  foremost  post  of  danger  in  the  service  of  his 
ooimtiy.  While  landmark  after  landmark  of  Boman 
virtue  msa  submerged,  while  luxuiy  and  scepticism  and 
foreign  habits  and  foreign  creeds  were  canoding  the  whole 
framework  of  the  national  life,  amid  the  last  paroxysms 
of  expiring  liberty,  amid  the  hideous  caruival  of  vice 
that  soon  followed  upon  its  fall,  the  Stoic  remained 
unchanged,  the  representative  and  the  sustainer  of  tlie 
past.  A  party  which  had  acquired  the  noble  title  of 
the  Par^  of  Virtue,  guided  by  such  men  as  Cato  or 
Thrasea  or  Helvidius  or  Burrhus,  upheld  the  banner  of 
Boman  ylrtue  and  Boroan  liberty  in  the  darkest  hours 
of  despotism  and  of  apostasy.  like  all  men  who  carry 
an  intense  reBgious  fenrour  into  politics,  they  were  often 
narrow-minded  and  intolerant,  blind  to  the  inevitable 
changes  of  society,  incapable  of  compromise,  turbulent 
and  inopportune  in  their  demands,^  but  they  more  than 
redeemed  tlieir  enors  by  their  noble  constancy  and 
courage.  The  austere  purity  of  their  liyes,  and  the 
heroic  grandeur  of  their  deaths,  kept  alive  the  tiadition 

*  Thus  Tig«Uiiiii8  spoke  ot  '  Stoicomm  anogantia  sectaque  que  turbidos 

et  negotionim  appetentr^s  faciat.' — Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  ."jT.  Tlio  accusation  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  quite  untrue,  for  Vespasian,  v>ho  was  a  \ery  modc- 
nto  emperor,  thought  it  nacawoy  to  bmiuli  nearly  all  tike  philoaoplien  firom 
Rome,  on  account  of  their  fteliousness.  Sometimea  the  Stoics  sihowed  their 
independence  by  a  rather  grntnitous  insolence.  Dion  Cassius  relates,  that 
when  Nero  was  thinking  of  writing  a  pof  ni  in  400  bo<»ks,  he  a^ked  the  advice 
of  the  Stoic  Cornutus,  who  said,  that  no  one  would  read  so  long  a  work. 
Bat,  aaawoed  Kero, '  jour  favourite  Cbrysippna  wrote  still  more  numenras 
looks.'  'True,'  rejoined  Comutus,  'but  then  they  were  of  use  to  hu- 
mnnitv.'  On  the  other  hand, !?» necu  h  justly  accused  of  condescending  too 
much  to  the  vices  of  ^>ro  in  his  eii'orts  to  mitigate  tJieir  eflecta. 
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of  Boman  liberty  even  under  a  Nero  or  a  Bomitian. 

While  such  men  existed  it  wiis  felt  thai  all  wiis  not  lost. 
There  was  still  a  rallying-point  of  freedom,  a  seed  of 
virtue  that  might  germinate  anew,  a  living  protest  against 
the  despotism  and  the  corruption  of  the  empire. 

A  third  and  still  more  important  service  which  Stoic- 
ism rendered  to  popular  morals  was  in  the  formation  of 
Boman  jurisprudence.^  Of  ail  the  many  forms  of  ior 
tellectual  ^ertion  in  which  Greece  and  Borne  strug^ed 
for  the  mastery  this  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  which  the 
snperiority  of  the  ktter  is  indisputable.  *To  rule  the 
nations '  Avas  justly  pronounced  by  the  Roman  poet 
the  supreme  glory  of  liis  countrymen,  and  their  ad- 
ministrative genins  is  even  now  unrivalled  in  history. 
A  deep  reverence  for  law  was  long  one  of  their  chief 
moral  characteristics,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be 
inculcated  from  the  earliest  years  it  was  a  part  of  the 
Boman  system  of  education  to  oblige  the  children  to 
repeat  by  rote  the  code  of  the  decemvirs.^  The  laws  of 
the  republic,  however,  being  an  expression  of  the  con- 
tracted,  local,  military  and  sacerdotal  spirit  that  domi- 
nated among  the  jjcuijle,  were  necessaiily  unfit  for  the 
political  and  intellectual  expansion  of  the  empire,  and 
the  process  of  renovation  which  was  begun  under 
Augustus  by  the  Stoic  Labeo,^  was  continued  with  great 

^  Tkb  influence  of  Stoicism  on  Boman  Inw  has  been  often  examined* 
See,  especially,  l)rgcrandt\  Ilift.  de  h  T'hflosopln'c  (2iid  cil.\  tonic  iii.  pp. 
202--204^  Lftferriere,  JJe  I'lti/imnce  du  iStoidisine  stir  les  Jurm-vrntdies  ro- 
«nfftp»;  Denis,  Thioriu  et  Idkt  morde*  dans  VAntiquiU,  tome  ii.  pp.  187> 
317;  Tropkog*,  InJhuMS  du  Chngtumitme  Mr  le  Droit  citU  det  Mamami\ 
Men  vale,  Conrcm'vn  </  ffu-  Roman  JSmpfre,  \ac»xr.f  and  tlie  great  iTOrk 
of  Grarina,  Bt  Oriu  et  l*rogreant  Jwu  cinUt* 

^  CicDe  Zcffib.  ii.  4,  23. 

*  There  were  two  riral  aelioflli^  that  of  Labeo  and  that  of  Cifito.  Tba 
fint  was  remarkable  for  its  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  cf  the  law— the 
aecond  for  the  latitude  of  interpietatioo  it  admitted. 
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zeal  under  Hadrian  and  Alexander  Severu?,  and  issued 
in  the  i'amous  compilations  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian. 
In  this  movement  we  have  to  observe  two  parts.  There 
were  certain  general  rules  of  guidance  laid  down  by  the 
great  Boman  lawyers  which  constituted  what  may  be 
called  the  ideal  of  the  juri80on8ults--the  ends  to  which 
their  special  enactments  tended — the  principles  of  equity 
to  guide  the  judge  when  the  law  was  silent  or  ambiguous. 
Tlieie  were  ako  defiuite  enactments  to  meet  specific 
cases.  The  first  part  was  simply  borrowed  from  the 
Stoicf',  who^e  doctrines  and  method  thus  passed  from 
the  narrow  circle  of  a  philosophical  academy  and  became 
the  avowed  moral  beacons  of  the  civilised  globe.  Tlie 
fundamental  difference  between  Stoicism  and  early  So- 
man thought  was  that  the  fonner  maintained  the  existence 
of  a  bond  of  unity  among  mankind  which  transcended 
or  annihilated  all  class  or  national  limitations.  The 
essential  chanictcristic  of  the  Stoical  method  was  tlie 
assertion  of  tlie  existence  of  a  certain  law  of  nature  to 
which  it  was  tlie  end  of  pliilosophy  to  conform.  Tliese 
tenets  were  laid  down  in  tlie  most  unqualified  language 
by  the  Eoman  lawyers.  'As  far  as  natural  law  is  con- 
cerned,' said  tJlpian,  '  all  men  are  equal.'  ^  '  Nature,* 
said  Paul,  '  has  established  among  us  a  certain  relation- 
ship/ '  *  fiy  natural  law,'  Ulpian  declared,  *  all  men  are 
bom  free.' '  *  Slavery'  was  defined  by  Morentinus  as  *  a 
cuj^tom  of  the  law  of  nations,  by  which  one  man,  con- 
tmry  to  the  law  of  iiaUiie,  is  subjected  to  the  doiiiiuion 
of  another.'*  In  accordance  with  ihc^a  principles  it 
became  a  maxim  among  the  Koman  lawyers  that  in 
every  doubtful  case  where  the  alternative  of  slavery  or 

*  Diff.  lib.  1.  tit.  17-432.  •  Li);.  lib.  i.  tit.  1-3. 

•  H^,  lib.  L  tit.  1-4.  *  JH^»  Ub.  i.  tit  5-4. 
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freedom  was  at  issue,  the  decision  of  the  judge  should  be 
towards  the  latter.^ 

The  Eoman  legislation  was  in  a  twofold  manner  the 
child  of  philosophy.  It  was  in  the  iirst  place  itself  formed 
upon  the  philosophical  model,  for  instead  of  being  a  mere 
empiricar  system  adjusted  to  the  existing  requirements  of 
society,  it  laid  down  abstract  principles  of  right  to  which 
it  endeavoured  to  confoxm  and,  in  the  mssX  places  these 
principles  were  borrowed  directly  from  Stoicism.  The 
prominence  the  sect  had  acquired  ainong  Koman  moral- 
ists, its  active  intervention  in  public  affairs,  and  also  the 
precision  and  brevity  of  its  phraseology,  had  reconmiended 
it  to  the  lawyers,^  and  the  union  then  effected  between  the 
legal  and  philosophical  spirit  is  felt  to  the  present  day. 
To  the  Stoics  and  the  Boman  lawyers,  is  mainly  due  the 

*  Laferri^rp,  p.  J^?.  Wnllon,  7/m/.  de  rE^rlamr/e  dam  rAnliquUif  tome  iii. 
pp.  71-80.  IL  Walloa  gives  many  curious  iostanoes  of  l«gid  dedflioiiB  on 
this  point 

*  To  piove  tiiftt  tbU  is  the  eoMet  eoneeplioii  of  law  was  tbe  mam 
object  of  Ctoen>*a  traatiae  Dt  ZegAtu,    Ulpian  defined  jurifiprudence  as 

'  Divinarnm  ntqiio  humflnnmm  rerum  notitin,  jusii  utque  injiisii  scientia.* 
— Dip.  lib.  i.  tit,  1-10.  So  rmil, '  Id  qiiod  semper  tequuin  nc  bonum  cgt  jus 
dicltur  ut  est  jus  naturale.' — Uigi.  lib.  i.  tit  1-11.  And  Uaiu^,  '  (^uod  rero 
natutlis  ntto  iiiter  omnM  bominea  eonstitmt .  .  .  roeatur  jus  gentimn.' 
^Jhff,  lib.  L  tit  1-0.  The  Stoics  bad  defined  true  wisdcm  as  *  renun 
diTinarum  atque  humannnim  scientla.' — Cic.  De  OJftc.  i.  4-'?, 

'  Cicero  fompf»rp<'  tho  pliraseolij^y  of  the  Stoics  with  thnt  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics, maiatoiuiug  that  the  precision  of  the  former  is  woii  adapted  to  legal 
diaeuwiotiai  and  the  TCdundanej  of  the  latter  to  oratcvj.  'Onmes  feie 
Stoid  pmdenUssimi  in  diascrendo  sint  et  id  arte  faciant,  sintque  arebitecti 
ppH'^  T»^rbonim  ;  iiJt'm  trnducti  a  diepntando  nd  diccndum,  innpos  reperi- 

autur :  umuu  excipio  Catonem  IVripateticorum  institutis  rfnnmotUus 

fingeretur  oratio  ....  nam  ut  Stoicoruui  astrictior  est  oratio,  alit^uantoque 
contractior quam  auns  popnli  requinmt:  sic  iUoram  liberior  et  latior  qaam 
patitur  consuetudo  judiciorum  et  fori.*—- Ds  Chris  Oratot-ibtu.  A  very  ju> 
dicioiis  hi.^toriftn  of  philosophy  nbst-rvps :  '  En  <r*?n»5ral  a  lwom«»  lo  petit 
Dombre  d'hoinmes  liva^s  I'l  la  mtJditation  et  u  reiithousitwmi'  pn'li'K'rent  Py- 
thagore  ct  Platon  ;  les  hommes  du  moade  etceux  qui  cultivatent  liis  ^-ieuces 
oatutellea  a*atlaehitent  A  £pieitre ;  lea  eiateura  et  lea  booraiee  d*£ut  h  la 
nouvdle  Aead^mie ;  lea  juriaoonsultes  an  Portique/— Degeraado^  Hut,  i»  la 
Fkdo$.  tome  iii.  pu  199. 
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dear  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  law  of  nature  above 
and  beyond  all  human  enactments  which  has  been  the 
basis  of  the  best  moial  and  of  the  most  influential  though 

most  chimerical  political  speculation  of  later  ages,  and  the 
renewed  study  of  Eoman  law  was  an  important  element 
in  tlie  revival  that  preceded  the  Keformation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose  to  follow 
into  very  minute  detail  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  practical  legislation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there 
were  few  departments  into  whidi  the  catholic  and  humane 
principles  of  Stoicism  were  not  in  some  degree  carried. 
Li  the  political  world,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  right 
of  Boman  citizenship,  with  the  protection  and  the  l^al 
privileges  attached  to  it,  from  being  the  monopoly  of  a 
small  clii^s  was  gradually,  but  very  widely  diffused.  In 
the  domestic  sphere,  the  power  which  the  old  laws  had 
given  to  the  father  of  the  family,  though  not  destroyed, 
was  greatly  abridged,  and  an  important  innovation,  which 
is  well  worthy  of  a  brief  notice,  was  ihua  introduced  into 
the  social  system  of  the  empire. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  chronology  of  morals,  do- 
mestic virtue  takes  the  precedence  of  all  others ;  but  in 
its  earliest  phase  it  consists  of  a  smgle  artide— 4he  duty  of 
absolute  submission  to  the  head  of  tlic  household.  It  is 
only  at  a  later  period,  and  when  the  affections  have  been 
in  some  degree  evoked,  that  the  reciprocity  of  duty  is 
felt,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  civilisation  is  to  diminish 
the  disparity  between  the  different  members  of  the  family. 
The  procesaby  which  the  wife  from  a  simple  slave  becomes 
the  companion  and  equal  of  her  husband,  I  shall  endea- 
vour  to  trace  in  a  future  chapter.  The  relations  of  the 
father  to  his  children  are  profoundly  modified  by  the  new 
position  the  affections  assume  in  education,  which  in  a 
rude  nation  rests  chieffy  upon  authority,  but  in  u  civilised 
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community  upon  sympathy.  In  Eome  the  absolute  autho- 
rity of  the  head  of  the  family  was  the  centre  and  arche- 
type of  that  whole  system  of  discipline  and  subordination 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  legislator  to  sustain.  Filial 
reverence  was  enforced  as  the  first  of  duties.  It  is  the 
one  virtue  which  "Virgil  attributed  in  any  remarkable 
degree  to  tlie  founder  of  the  race.  The  marks  of  external 
respect  paid  to  old  men  were  scarcely  less  than  in  Sparta.^ 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  lawyers  that  in  no  other  nation 
had  the  parent  so  great  an  authority  over  his  children.* 
Tlie  child  was  indeed  the  absolute  slave  of  his  liither,  who 
had  a  right  at  any  time  to  take  away  his  life  and  dispose  of 
his  enturc  property.  He  could  look  to  no  time  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  in  which  he  would  be  freed  from  the 
thraldom.  The  man  of  fifty,  the  consul,  the  general,  or' 
the  tribune,  was  in  tliis  respect  in  the  same  position  as  the 
infant,  and  might  at  any  moment  be  deprived  of  nil  the 
earnings  of  his  labour,  driven  to  the  most  menial  employ- 
ments, or  even  put  to  death,  by  the  paternal  command.* 

There  can,  I  think,  be  litUe  question  that  this  law, 
at  least  in  the  latter  period  of  its  exbtence,  d^ted  its 
own  object  There  are  few  errors  of  education  to  which 
more  imhappy  homes  may  be  traced  than  this — that 
parents  have  sought  tu  command  the  obedience,  before 
they  have  sought  to  win  the  confidence,  of  their  children. 

'  8ee  a  raj  renuurkable  paaMge  in  Aulus  Gelliu?,  Nod.  iu  16. 

'  'Fero  cDim  nulli  nVil  stint  boiiiinos  qui  tftleia  ia  fiUos  ailoa  habeant 
potestatcm  qualem  nos  habemus.' — (  iuius. 

*  A  full  atatement  of  these  laws  is  given  by  Dion.  Halicarn.  ii.  4.  It  waa 
provided  that  if  a  lather  sold  his  son  and  if  the  son  waa  aflerwaxds  enfltan- 
chiaed  by  the  pmeiiater,  he  became  again  the  slave  of  hia  father,  who  might 
sell  him  a  ficcond,  find,  if  manuuiission  ngain  ensued,  a  third  time.  It 
waa  only  on  the  third  sale  that  he  passed  for  ever  out  nf  tlio  parental  control. 
A  more  merciful  law,  attributed  to  Niima,  provided  that  when  the  son 
married  (pioTided  that  manii^  waa  bj  ^e  ooiueat  of  the  father),  the 
father  l<Mt  the  power  of  selling  him.  In  no  other  yftij,  howe^-er,  waa  hia 
authority  even  then  abridged. 
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This  was  the  path  which  the  Boman  legislator  indicated 
to  the  parent,  and  its  natural  consequence  was  to  chill  the 
sympathies  and  arouse  the  resentment  of  the  young.  Of 
all  the  forms  of  virtue  filial  affection  is  perhaps  that  which 
appears  most  rarely  in  Koman  history.  In  the  plays  of 
Plautus  it  is  treated  much  as  conjugal  fidelity  was  treated 
in  England  by  the  play-writers  of  the  Restoration.  An 
liistorian  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  has  remarked  that  the 
civil  wars  were  equally  remarkable  for  the  many  examples 
thoy  supplied  of  the  devotion  of  wives  to  their  husbands, 
of  the  devotion  of  slaves  to  their  masters,  and  oi  the 
treachery  or  indifference  of  sons  to  their  &thers.^ 

The  reforms  that  were  effected  during  the  pagan 
empire  did  not  reconstruct  the  femily,  but  they  at  least 
greatly  mitigated  its  despotism.  The  profound  change 
of  fcchng  that  had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  is  >lii)wn 
by  the  contrast  between  the  respectful,  though  somewhat 
shrinking  acquiescence  with  which  the  ancient  Eomans 
regarded  parents  who  had  put  their  children  to  death,^ 
and  the  indignation  excited  under  Augustus  by  the  act  of 
Eiiixa  Had^an,  apparently  by  a  stretch  of  despotic 
power,  banished  a  man  who  had  assassnated  his  son.' 

•  Velleius  Pitfrf ulua,  ii.  C7.  A  great  increase  of  parricide  was  noticed 
during  the  empire  (Senec  l)e  Ckm.  i.  23).  At  fint  it  is  said  there  waa  nu 
kw  against  panricide^  for  the  crime  ^via  lidieved  to  be  too  atradom  to  be 
posiible. 

'  Xvimorous  in«tanrps  of  the?e  PTPPutinni  are  collected  bv  Liw,  Val. 
MuxinjUH.  Sic. ;  their  history  is  fully  giv«'n  by  Cornelius  van  Bynkershoek, 
'De  Jure  occideudi,  \endendi,  et  expouendi  liberos  apud  reteres  Kumunos/ 
in  btfirovln  (Cologne  1761). 

*  Tbu  proceeding  of  Hadrian's,  vrhich  is  related  bytbe  Wwfet  itfiuciaii,  is 
doubly  remarkable,  becauso  tbo  father  had  surpripcd  hi?  son  in  adultery 
with  his  stepinothpr.  Now  n  Konian  had  ori|rinally  not  only  absolute  au- 
tbority  over  the  life  of  bis  Hon,  but  also  the  right  ot  killing  any  <Jiie  whom 
be  found  eomnitting  adulteiy  with  bis  wife.  Yet  Herdan  praises  tbe 
eeyerity  of  Hadrian, '  Nam  pstria  pot^staa  in  pieteto  debe^  noo  etiodteto, 
«Nnialeieu'-.DvM<.  lib.  zl?iiL  tit.  9,  S  6* 
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Infanticide  was  forbidden,  though  not  seriously  repressed, 
but  the  right  of  putting  to  death  an  adult  child  had  long 
beea  obsolete,  when  Alexander  Severus  formally  with- 
drew  it  from  the  feaher*  The  property  of  children  was 
also  in  flome  slight  degree  protected.  A  few  instanoes 
are  recorded  of  wills  that  were  ammlledy  because  they 
had  disinherited  the  legitimate  sons,^  and  Hadrian,  follow- 
ing a  policy  that  had  been  feebly  initiated  by  his  two 
predecessors,  gave  the  sou  an  absolute  possession  of  what- 
ever he  niiglit  gain  in  the  military  service.  Diocletian 
rendered  the  sale  of  children  by  the  fathers  in  all  cases 
illegal* 

In  the  field  of  slavery  the  legislative  reforms  were 
more  important.  This  institution,  indeed,  is  one  that 
meets  us  at  every  turn  of  the  moral  history  of  Borne,  and 
on  two  separate  occasions  in  the  present  chapter,  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  it.  I  have  shown  that 
the  great  prominence  of  the  slave  element  in  Roman  life 
was  one  of  tlic  causes  of  the  enlargement  of  S3'mpathie3 
that  characterises  the  philosopliy  of  the  empire,  and  also 
that  slavery  was  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  in  several 
distinct  ways,  a  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the  iiree  classes. 
In  considering  the  condition  of  the  slaves  themselves,  we 
may  distinguish,  I  think,  three  periods.  In  the  earlier 
and  simpler  days  of  the  republic,  the  head  of  the  fiunily 
was  absolute  master  of  his  slaves,  but  drcumstanoes  in  a 
great  measure  mitigated  the  evil  of  the  despotism.  The 
daves  were  very  few  in  number.  Each  Eoman  proprietor 
had  commonly  one  or  two  w  ho  assisted  him  in  cultivating 

*  Valer.  Max.  vii.  7. 

'  Sep,  on  all  this  subject,  Gibbon,  Dcdinc  and  FaU,  ch.  xlir. ;  Troplong, 
InJIwnce  du  Chridianittiw  sur  U  Droit,  cb.  ix. ;  Denis,  Hid.  de»  ldee$  mo- 
nifet,  tome  ii.  pp.  107-190;  Ltftmire,  lnjhmm  d»  SUSoium  tar  iu M»- 
c«NMi0l«^  pp.  87-44i 
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the  soil,  and  superintended  his  property  when  he  was  absent 
in  the  amy.  In  the  frugal  habits  of  the  time,  the  master 
was  brou^t  into  the  most  intimate  cGnnectioa  with  his 
slaves.  He  shared  their  labours  and  their  £x>d,  and  the 
control  he  exercised  over  them  in  most  cases  probably 
diflered  little  from  that  which  he  exercised  over  his  sons. 
I'lider  such  circumstances,  ^cat  l);ubarity  to  Blnvej, 
though  always  posi*ible,  was  nui  likely  to  be  common, 
and  tlie  protection  of  religion  was  added  to  the  force  of 
habiL  Hercules,  the  god  of  labour,  was  the  special 
patron  of  slaves.  There  was  a  legend  that  Sparta  had 
once  been  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  sent  by 
Neptune  to  aveu^  the  treacherous  murder  of  some  Helots.^ 
In  Borne,  it  was  said,  Jupiter  had  once  in  a  dream  com- 
missioned a  man  to  express  to  die  senate  the  divine  anger 
at  the  cruel  treatment  of  a  slave  during  the  public  games.- 
By  the  i)ontilical  law,  slaves  were  exempted  from  field 
labours  on  the  reli<nous  festivals.^  The  Saturnalia  and 
Matronalia,  wliich  were  especially  intended  for  their 
benefit,  were  the  most  popular  holidays  in  £ome,  and 
on  these  occasions  the  slaves  were  accustomed  to  sit  at 
the  same  table  with  their  masters.^ 

Even  at  this  time,  however,  it  is  probable  that  great 
atrocities  were  occasionally  conmoitted.  Eveiything  was 
permitted  by  law,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  censor 
in  cases  of  extreme  abuse  might  interfere,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic feelings  of  the  early  Ivoman,  though  corrected  in 
a  manner  by  the  associations  of  daily  labour,  sometimes 
broke  out  in  a  fierce  scorn  for  all  classes  but  his  own. 

»  iElUn,  Jlid.  far.  \l  7. 

'  Cicero,  Ve  Lajibtu,  ii.  S-12.  Cato,  however,  maintained  that  slares 
might  on  tlio^f  tluvs  bo  (Miipldved  nn  work  which  did  not  wq^uiw  oxen.— 
WaUon,  Hid.  dc  i'£scinvaifc,  tome  ii.  p.  215. 

*  See  the  Satvnuilia  of  Macrohtus. 
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The  elder  Cato,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the 
Bomans  of  the  earlier  period,  speaks  of  slaves  simply  as 
instruments  for  obtaining  wealth,  and  he  encouraged 
masters,  both  by  hb  precept  and  his  example,  to  sell 
them  as  useless  when  aged  and  infirm.^ 

In  the  second'  period,  the  condition  of  slaves  had 
greatly  deteriorated.  The  victories  of  Rome,  especially 
in  tlie  East,  Lad  intruduced  into  the  city  inniimcnible 
slaves,'^  and  the  wildest  hixuiy,  nnd  the  despotism  of  the 
master  rciiuunc'd  unqualified  by  law,  while  the  habits  of 
life  that  had  originally  mitigated  it  had  disappeared. 
The  religious  sentiments  of  the  people  were  at  Uie  same 
time  &taUy  impaired,  and  many  new  causes  conspired 
to  aggravate  the  eviL  The  passion  for  gladiatorial  shows 
had  besun,  and  it  continually  produced  a  sava<  e  indif- 
feieDce  to  the  inaction  of  Vtdn.  Tlie  K^1e  wa»  «>f 
Sicily,  and  the  still  more  formidable  revolt  of  Spartacus, 
had  shaken  Italy  to  its  centre,  and  the  sliock  was  felt  in 
every  household.  '  As  many  enem^ies  as  slaves,'  had 
become  a  Roman  proverb.  The  fierce  struggles  of  bar- 
barian captives  were  repaid  by  fearful  punishments,  and 
many  thousands  of  revolted  slaves  perished  on  the  cross. 
An  atrocious  law,  intended  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
citizens,  provided  that  if  a  master  were  murdered,  all  the 
slaves  in  his  house,  who  were  not  in  chains  or  absolutely 
helpless  through  illness,  should  be  put  to  death.* 

^  See  lib  life  hf  PlntKrcli,  «iid  bi«  bode  on  tgrievltne. 

*  Tbo  number  of  the  Komnn  slaves  ha3  been  a  matter  of  mtieh  contro- 

TPr?y.  M.  Durcaude  la  Malle  {£con.p(>Ji(ique  f7<  .s  liotniiuis)  lins  restricted  it 
luorL'  than  any  other  ■writer.  Gibbon  {Jhvlhw  and  jtali,  chap,  ii.)  hm  col- 
lected many  ^tatiatica  on  liio  subject,  but  the  fullest  examination  is  in  M.  W  al- 
Ina's  adminble  Mkt,  i$  VStdavoff*.  Od  the  oootnit  1»etween  the  ehaiaeter 
of  the  slares  of  the  republic  and  tlio>t?  of  the  empire,  see  Tnc.  Ann.  xiv.  44. 

»  Tnrit.  Anfud.  xiii.  02  ;  xiv.  4L'-45.  Wallon,  de  rEschv.  iL  293, 
I  have  already  noticed  tbo  indignant  rising  of  tlie  people  caused  by  the 
proposal  to  execute  the  400  elave«  of  the  murdered  Pednnius.  Their 
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Numerous  acts  of  the  most  odious  barbarity  were  com- 
mitted. The  well-known  anecdotes  of  FJaminiua  ordering 
a  slave  to  be  kiUed  to  gratify^  by  tihe  spectacle,  the 
curiosity  of  a  guest ;  of  Vedius  Pollio  feeding  bis  fish  on 
the  flesh  of  slaves ;  and  of  Augustus  sentencing  a  slave, 
who  hiid  killed  and  eaten  a  favourite  quail,  to  crucifixion, 
are  the  extreme  examples  that  are  recorded ;  for  we  need 
not  regard  as  an  historical  fact  the  famous  picture  in 
Juvenal  of  a  Boman  lady,  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  order- 
mg  her  unoffending  servant  to  be  crucified.  We  have^ 
however,  many  other  very  horrible  glimpses  of  slave- 
life  at  the  close  of  the  republic  and  in  the  early  days  of 
the  empire.  The  marriage  of  slaves  was  entirely  unre-  . 
cognised  by  law,  and  in  their  case  the  words  adultery, 
incest,  or  polygamy  bad  no  legal  meaning.  Their  testi- 
mony was  in  general  only  received  in  the  law-courts 
when  they  were  under  torture.  When  executed  for  a 
crime,  their  deaths  were  of  the  most  hideous  kind.  The 
ergastula,  or  private  prisons,  of  tlie  masters  were  fre- 
quently their  only  sleeping-plaoes.  Old  and  infirm  slaves 
were  constantly  exposed  to  perish  on  an  island  of  the 
Tiber.  We  read  of  slaves  chained  as  porters  to  the  doors, 
and  cultivating  the  fields  in  chains.  Ovid  and  Juvenal 
describe  the  fierce  Roman  ladies  tearing  their  servants' 
faces,  and  thrusting  the  long  pins  of  their  brooches  into 
their  ilesh.  The  master,  at  the  close  of  the  republic,  iiad 
full  power  to  sell  his  slave  as  a  gladiator,  or  as  a  com- 
batant with  wild  beasts.^ 

intefpontiaii  was,  howcTer,  (as  Tadtaa  iolbniu  ua)  niiRTailiiig^  and  the  •laveii^ 

guarded  by  n  strong  haiul  ■  f  pilJierg  ngain'-t  rescue,  were  executed.  It  -was 
proposed  to  Lanisli  the  Ireedmen  who  were  in  tlie  hotise,  but  Nero  inter- 
po^d  md  prevented  it.  Plinjr  notices  {Ep.  viii.  14)  tlie  bauklimeut  of  iLe 
freedmen  of  a  mardered  manu 

^  See  an  this  fidly  illustrated  b  WaUon.  The  plajs  of  PUutua  aud  th« 
nonian  wrileia  oo  agncidiui«  coatain  nqnicvoiia  aUuaioiia  to  the  oonditiini 
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All  this  is  very  liorrible,  but  it  must  uot  be  forgotten  that 
there  was  another  side  to  the  picture.  It  is  the  custom 
of  many  ecclesiastical  writers  to  paint  the  pagan  society 
of  the  empire  as  a  kind  of  pandemonium,  and  with  this 
object  they  collect  the  &cts  I  have  cited,  and  which  are 
for  the  most  part  narrated  by  Boman  satirists  or  his- 
torians, as  examples  of  the  most  extreme  and  revolting 
cruelty;  they  represent  tliem  as  laii  specimens  of  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  the  servile  class,  and  they  simply 
exclude  fiom  tlieir  consideration  the  many  qualifying 
facts  that  might  be  alleged.  Although  the  marriage  of 
a  slave  was  not  legally  recognised,  it  was  sanctioned  by 
custom,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  common 
to  separate  his  &mily.^  Two  customs  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  distinguish  andent  slavery  broadly  from 
tliat  of  modern  times.  The  peculium,  or  private  pro- 
perty, of  slaves  Avas  freely  recognised  by  masters,  to 
whom,  however,  after  the  death  of  the  slave,  part  or  all 
of  it  usually  reverted,*  though  some  masters  permitted 
their  slaves  to  dispose  of  it  by  will.*  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  slaves  was  also  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
as  seriously  to  affect  the  population  of  the  city.  It 
appears  from  a  passage  in  Cicero  that  an  industrious  and 
well-condueted  captive  might  commonly  look  forward  to 
his  freedom  in  six  years.*  Isolated  acts  of  grcjit  cnielty 
undoubtedly  occurred ;  but  public  opinion  strongly  repre- 
hended them,  and  Seneca  assures  us  that  masters  who 

*  Wallnn,  U\mc  n.  pp.  200-210,  357.  There  were  no  laws  till  the  time  o! 
the  ChriistiHn  emponn-s  ag:aiii5t  separntincr  the  fninilie?*  of  ?*lnTes.  but  It  vras  a 
maxim  of  the  jumconaulta  that  in  forced  salen  ilie^  should  not  be  ficparated. 
(Wallon,  tome  iiL  pjk  66^) 

•IbU.toneiLpp.  211-218. 

'  Plin.  Ejfiitt.  viii.  10,  It  was  customary  to  alK)w  the  public  or  state 
slavoR  to  dispofSf^  of  half  their  goods  by  will.    (Wnllnn,  tome  iii.  p.  ltd.) 

*  Wallun,  tome  ii.  p.  419.   Tbi«  appears  from  m  allusiuu  ot  Ciooro, 
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illtreated  their  slaves  were  pointed  at  and  insulted  in 
the  streets.^  The  slave  was  not  necessarily  the  degraded 
being  he  has  since  appeared.  The  physician  who  tended 
the  Eoman  in  bis  dckness,  the  tutor  io  whom  he  confided 
the  education  of  hia  aon,  the  artists  whose  works  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  the  city,  were  usually  slavea 
Slaves  sometimes  mixed  with  their  masters  in  the  family, 
ate  ha])iuially  with  them  at  the  same  table,^  and  were 
reirarded  bv  them  wit.li  tlic  warmest  affection.  Tiro,  the 
slave  and  afterwards  the  frcedman  of  Cicero»  compiled 
his  master  s  letters,  and  has  prescn  cd  some  in  which 
Cicero  addressed  him  in  terms  of  the  most  sincere 
and  delicate  friendship.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
letter  in  which  the  younger  Fliny  poured  out  his  deep 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  some  of  his  slaves,  and  endea- 
voured to  console  himself  witli  the  thought  that  as  he 
had  eu"ianci[)ated  tlieni  before  their  death,  at  least  they 
had  died  free,^  Epicfcetus  passed  at  once  from  slavery 
to  the  friendship  of  an  emperor.^  The  great  multipli- 
cation of  slaves,  while  it  removed  them  from  the  sjrm- 
pathy  of  their  masters,  must  at  least  in  most  instances 
have  alleviated  their  burdens.  The  application  of  torture 
to  slave  witnesses,  horrible  as  it  was,  was  a  matter  of 
rate  occurrence,  and  wa^  carefully  restricted  by  law.* 
Much  vice  was  undoubtedly  fostered,  but  yet  the  annals 
of  the  civil  wars  and  of  the  empire  are  crowded  with 

*  Senec  De  Clem.  i.  18.  *  Ibid.  £!p.  xlrii.  • 

»  Pliny.  £p.wm»Vl  *  Spartianu^  mMmm^ 

*  Comptfv  WiltoOitonieiL  p.  186 ;  tome  iii.  pp.  66-00.  Sbsfwmm  only  to 

be  called  as  witnesses  in  the  CAses  of  incest,  ndulten*,  murder,  nnd  high 
fiTt^^on,  and  where  it  w«?  impa<»-<ible  to  establish  the  crim*»  without  their 
e  V  tdencc.  Hadrian  considered  that  tbd  reality  of  the  crime  muBt  have  already 
acquired  «  strong  prdbftUlity,  and  thtt  jutteecMuiiIt  Fkul  kid  down  tiiat  at 
least  two  freo  witnesses  sboald  be  heard  beftive  slaves  were  snbmitted  to 
toi-tiire,  and  that  the  oifer  of  an  ncctised  person  to  have  his  slavee  tortured 
tliafc  they  might  attest  his  innocence  should  not  be  accepted. 
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the  most  splendid  instances  of  the  fidelity  of  slaves. 
In  many  cases  they  refused  the  boon  of  liberty  and 
defied  the  most  horrible  tortures  rather  than  betray  their 
masters^  accompanied  them  in  their  flight  whea  all  othm 
had  abandoned  them,  displayed  undaunted  courage  and 
untiring  ingenuity  in  tuning  them  from  danger,  and  in 
bome  cases  saved  the  lives  of  their  owners  by  the  de- 
liberate sacrifice  of  their  own.^  This  was,  indeed,  for 
some  time  the  pre-eminent  virtue  of  Rome,  and  it  proves 
conclusively  that  the  masters  were  not  so  tyramiical,  and 
that  the  slaves  were  not  so  d^aded,  as  is  sometimes 
all^d. '' 

The  duty  of  humanity  to  slaves  tiad  been  at  all  times 
one  of  those  which  the  philosophers  had  most  ardently  in- 
culcated. Plato  and  Aristotle,  Zeno  and  Ef)icuru.s,  were, 
on  this  point,  substantially  agreed.^  The  llomau  Stoics 
gave  the  duty  a  similar  prominence  in  their  teaching, 
and  Seneca  especially  has  filled  pages  with  exhortations 
to  masters  to  remember  that  the  accident  of  position  in 
no  d^e  afiects  the  real  dignity  of  men,  that  the  slave 
may  be  free  by  virtue  while  the  master  may  be  a  slave 
by  vice,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man  to  abstain 
not  only  from  all  cruelty,  but  even  from  all  feeling 
of  contempt  towards  his  slaves.'   But  these  exliortations, 

'  Numeroits  and  tot  noble  im taneca  of  daTO  fidelity  are  given  hj 

Seneca,  J)e  Jiin^Jic.  iii.  10-27 ;  Val.  Max.  vi  S;  and  in  Appian*B  Hidory  ^ 
the  Civil  If'ar^.    Sei>,  too,  Tacit.  JIi«t.  i.  3. 

*  Arij>ti)tlu  had,  it  is  true,  declanid  idaverf  to  be  part  et  ih»  law  of 
nature — on  opinion  wbich,  he  aaid,  waa  lejeetod  by  aome  of  hia  oontem- 
poraries ;  but  be  advocated  htttnanitj  to  akvee  quite  aa  emphatically  as  the 
otlicr  phi!  osophere  (Ecunnmun,  i.  5).  Epicurus  was  conspicuous  even  among 
Grt>t;k  pliilnsoplurs  f(ir  hi«  kindness  to  slaves,  and  he  associated  some  of 
hia  own  with  his  philosophical  labours.    (Diog.  Laert.  JS^picMnM.) 

*  Ih  Jiatef.  iii  18-28;  De  Vita  Bta'a,  xxiv. ;  Ih  CUm,  i.  18,  and  espe- 
cially Ep,  xWii.  Epietetui,  es  might  be  expected  from  hia  history,  fre- 
quently r.dUN  to  the  duty.  Pltttaich  wiitce  Ttty  beaatif oUj  iipon  It  in 
hia  treatiM  Ih  CoAiienda  Im, 
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ia  which  some  have  imagined  that  they  have  discovered  i 
the  miluence  of  Christianity,  were,  in  fact,  simply  an  echo  /  c=£^ 
of  the  teachipg  ci  ancient  Greece^  and  especially  of  Zeno, 
the  founder  of  the  sect^  who  had  laid  down,  long  before 
the  dawn  of  Obristianity,  the  broad  principlea  that  'ail  \j 
men  are  by  nature  equal,  and  that  virtue  alone  esta- 
blishes a  diflcrence  between  them/*    Tlie  softening  in- 
fluence of  the  peace  of  the   Antonines  assisted  tliis  1 
movement  of  humanity,  and  the  slaves  derived  a  certain 
incidental  benefit  irom  one  of  the  woist  features  of  the 
despotism  of  the  CsBsan.   The. emperors,  who  continu- 
ally apprehoided  plots  against  their  lires  or  power,  en- 
couraged numerous  spies  around  the  more  important  of 
their  subjects,  and  the  facility  with  which  slaves  could 
discover  the  proceedings  of  their  musters  inclined  the 
government  in  their  favour. 

Under  all  these  iuiluences  many  laws  were  promul^ted 
which  profoundly  altered  the  legal  position  of  the  slaves, 
and  opened  what  may  be  termed  the  third  period  of 
Boman  slavery.  The  Fetronian  law,  which  was  issued  by 
Augustus,  or,  more  probably,  by  Nero,  forbade  the  master 
to  condemn  his  slave  to  combat  with  wild  beasts  without 
a  sentence  from  a  judge.^  Under  Claudius,  some  citizens 
expoj?cd  their  sick  slaves  on  tlic  ii>laud  of  ^E.<culapius  in 
the  Tiber,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  tending  them,  and  the 
emperor  decreed  that  if  the  slave  so  exposed  recovered 
fcom  his  sickness,  he  should  become  free,  and  also,  that 
masters  who  killed  th^  slaves  instead  of  exposing  them 
should  be  punished  as  murderers  *  It  is  possible  that  suc- 
cour was  aflbrded  to  the  abandoned  slave  in  the  temple  of 

1  Diog.  LdSrt.  Zeno, 

'  BocUn  ibinln  it  was  inomulgated  hy  Nevo»  and  lie  hM  bean  followed  hy 
Troplong  and  Mr.  Mi  rivnlc.  Chanipn^r  (Lcs  AnUmiMf  tome  ii.  pw  116) 
thinks  tbnt  no  law  after  Tiberius  was  called  lcx» 

*  Su«tou.  C'iawL  XXV. ;  Dion  Cus.  Ix.  29. 
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^sciilapius,'  and  it  would  ap|>ear  from  these  laws  that  the 
wanton  slaughter  of  a  slave  was  already  illegal.  About 
tliis  time  the  statue  of  the  emperor  had  become  on  asylum 
for  the  slave.^  Under  Nero,  a  judge  was  appoioted  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  slaves,  and  to  pmush  nuisterB  who 
treated  them  with  barbarity,  or  made  them  the  instru- 
ments of  their  lusts,  or  who  withheld  from  them  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life.'  A  considerable 
pau^e  appears  to  have  ensued,  but  Domitian  made  a  law 
which  was  afterwards  reiterated,  forbidding  the  Oriental 
custom  of  mutilating  slaves  for  sensual  piuposes,  and  the 
reforms  were  renewed  with  great  energy  in  .the  period  of 
the  Antonines.  Hadrian  and  his  two  successors  formally 
deprived  masters  of  the  right  of  killing  their  slaves^ 
forbade  them  to  sell  slaves  to  the  laiustae,  or  specu- 
lators  in  gladiators,  destroyed  the  ergastula,  or  private 
prisons',  ordered  that  when  a  master  was  murdered, 
those  slaves  only  should  be  tortured  who  were  within 
hearing,*  appointed  ofhcers  through  all  the  provinces  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  slaves,  enjoined  that  no  master 
should  treat  his  slaves  with  excessive  severity,  and  com- 
manded that  when  such  severity  was  proved,  the  master 
should  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave  he  had  iUtreated.^ 
"When  we  add  to  these  laws  the  broad  niaxini;?  of  equity 
asserting  the  essential  equality  of  the  hinnan  race,  wliich 
the  jurists  had  borrowed  from  the  Stoics,  and  which 

'  See  DuDiiiSi  Secours yuUia  chez  lea  Ancum  (Paiii,  lbl3),  pp.  125-130. 

*  Senec.  De  Oem,  L  18.  *  Senec.  De  Bmtf»  iH.  S3. 

*  Spartian.  Hittdrimiu,  Iladzkn  exiled  a  Komau  lady  for  fire  yean  for 
lionting  her  Hlavca  vrith.  atrocious  cruolfy.    (Dtt/rgt.  lib.  i.  tit.  0,  §  2.) 

*  See  these  laws  fully  examined  by  W'liUon,  tome  iii.  pp.  51-92,  aud  also 
Laleificre,  £Sur  f  Itjfiuatce  du  Sloicume  snr  le  DroiL  The  juiidconsults  gave 
•  very  wide  scope  to  their  definitioiw  of  cruelty.  A  master  who  degraded 
A  literaiy  alave,  or  a  (-la\ «-  musician,  to  f«ome  coarse  nianunl  eniplojineilty 
•uch  «■  •  porter^  was  decided  to  have  iliUreaUMi  him.  ( WaUaOi  tome  liL 
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Supplied  the  principles  to  guide  the  judges  in  their 
decisions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  slave  code  of 
Imperial  Borne  compares  not  unfaTOurably  with  those  of 
some  Christian  nations. 

While  a  considerable  portion  of  the  principles,  and  even 
much  of  tlie  phraseology,  of  stoicism  passed  into  the  sys- 
tem of  public  law,  the  Komaii  philosophers  had  other  more 
direct  means  of  acting  on  the  people.  On  occasions  of 
family  bereavement^  when  the  mind  is  most  susceptible  of 
impressions,  they  were  habitually  called  in  to  console  the 
survivors.  Dying  men  asked  their  comfort  and  support 
in  the  last  hours  of  their  life.  They  became  the  directors 
of  the  conscience  of  numbers  who  resorted  to  them  for  a 
solution  of  perplexing  cases  of  practiced  morals,  or  under 
the  influence  of  des|)oiidency  or  remorse.^  They  had 
their  special  exhortations  for  eveiy  vice,  and  their  re- 
medies adapted  to  every  variety  of  character.  Many  cases 
were  cited  of  the  conversion  of  the  vicious  or  the  cardess, 
who  had  been  sought  out  and  &8cinated  by  the  philoso- 
pher,^ and  who,  under  his  guidance,  had  passed  through  a 
long  course  of  moral  discipline,  and  liad  at  last  attained  a 
high  degree  of  virtue.  Educiitioa  fell  in  a  great  degree 
into  their  hands.  Many  great  families  kejjt  a  philosopher 
among  them  in  what  in  modern  language  might  be 
termed  the  capacity  of  a  domestic  chaplain,^  while  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  preaching  was  created  and  widely  dilTusod* 

^  Thiu^e.g.,Iivia  callod  in  the  Stoic  An  na  tOMoaole  her  after  the  death 

of  Drnsus  (^vnoc.  Ad  Marc).  Many  of  the  lottcn  nf  SencM  and  Plutarch 
are  Ts-ritten  to  ct>n>«ole  the  snfierinL'.  Cato,  Thrasea,  ftud  ninnv  otlien*  ap- 
pear to  have  furtitied  tlieir  lti6t  hours  hy  conversatiou  with  philosophersi. 
The  trhole  of  thia  aspect  of  atoiciam  haa  been  admirably  tx«ated  hy  M. 
Unrtha  (Le«  Moralistcs  de  f  Empire  rotitatn). 

'  We  have  a  pleasin^r  pirture  of  thi'  afr.Ttion  philosophers  and  their  dis- 
ciples pometimea  Ixtro  to  one  ouother  ia  tlie  liuus  of  Pex«eua  {Sat,  T.)  to  hia 
master  Coruutus. 

*  Cbant'a  AndoUe,  toL  L  pp.  S77-27& 
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Of  these  preachers  there  wore  two  classes  who  difH  red 
greatly  iu  their  characters  and  their  methods.  The  first, 
who  have  been  very  happily  tenned  the  '  monks  ot 
stoicism,'^  were  the  Cynics,  who  appear  to  have  as* 
sumed  among  the  later  moralists  of  the  pi^n  empire  a 
position  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  mendicant 
orders  in  Catholicism.  In  a  singularly  ciuioas  dissertation 
of  Epictetus,*  we  have  a  picture  of  the  ideal  at  which  a 
Cynic  should  nim,  nntl  it  is  impossible  in  reading  it  not  to 
be  stmck  by  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  missionary 
friar.  The  Cjmic  should  be  a  man  devoting  his  entire  hfe 
to  the  iostructicuL  of  mankind.  He  must  be  unmarried, 
for  he  must  have  no  fiunily  affections  to  diyert  or  to  dilute 
his  energies.  He  must  wear  the  meanest  dress,  sleep  upon 
the  bare  ground,  feed  upon  the  simplest  food,  abstain 
from  all  earthly  pleasures,  and  yet  exhibit  to  the  the 
example  of  uniform  cheerfulness  and  content.  No  one, 
under  pain  of  provoking  the  Divine  anger,  should  unibrace 
such  a  career,  unless  he  believes  liimself  to  be  called  and 
nssij^ted  by  Jupiter.  It  is  his  mission  to  go  among  men  as 
the  ambassador  of  God,  rebuking,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  their  frivolity,  their  cowardice,  and  their  vice. 
He  must  stop  the  ridi  man  in  the  market-pkce.  He  must 
preach  to  the  populace  in  the  highway.  He  must  know 
no  respect  and  no  fear.  He  must  look  upon  all  men 
as  his  sons,  and  upon  all  women  as  his  daughters.  In  the 
midst  of  a  jeering  crowd,  he  must  exhibit  such  a  placid 
calm,  that  men  may  imagine  him  to  be  of  stone.  lU-ii  tat- 
ment,  and  exile,  and  death  must  have  no  terror  in  his  eyes, 
for  the  discipline  of  his  life  should  emancipate  him  from 

*  Chmipaftny,  Let  Antonmf,  tome  L  p.  405. 

*  Arrian,  iii.  22.  Julian  has  nlso  ptiinted  the  chnractcr  of  tli©  true  Cynic, 
and  contrasted  it  tvith  tliat  of  the  impostors  who  aasumed  the  garb,  bee 
n^Mndtt^a  Life    Attni  (Londoii,  1850),  p. 
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every  eartlily  tie,  and  when  he  is  beaten,  '  he  should  loTe 
those  who  beat  him,  for  he  is  at  once  the  &ther  and 
the  brother  of  all  men.* 

A  curious  contrast  to  the  Cynic  was  the  philosophic 
rhetorician,  who  gathered  around  liis  chair  all  that  was 
most  brilUant  m  Eoman  or  Athenian  society.  The  pas- 
sion for  oratory  which  the  free  institutions  of  Greece  had 
formed,  had  survived  the  causes  that  produced  it,  and  given 
xise  to  a  very  singular  but  a  very  influential  profession ; 
which,  though  excluded  from  the  Boman  republic,  ao^ 
quired  a  great  development  after  the  destruction  of  politi- 
cal liberty.  The  rhetoricians  were  a  kind  oi'  itiiiLnint 
lecturer;?,  wlio  went  about  from  city  to  city,  delivering 
harangues  that  were  often  received  with  the  keenest 
interest.  For  the  most  part,  neither  their  characters  nor 
their  talents  appear  to  have  deserved  much  respect. 
Numerous  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  their  vanity  and 
rapacity,  and  their  success  was  a  striking  proof  of  the 
decadence  of  public  taste.^  They  had  cultivated  the  his- 
trionic part  of  oratory  with  the  inusi  iiilauLc  attention. 
The  arrangement  of  their  hair,  the  folds  of  their  dresses, 
all  their  postures  and  gestures  were  studied  with  artistic 
care.  They  had  detennined  the  different  kinds  of  action 
that  are  appropriate  for  each  branch  of  a  discourse  and 
for  each  form  of  eloquence.  Sometimes  they  personated 
diaracters  in  Homer  or  in  ancient  (ireek  history,  and  de- 
livered speeches  which  those  characters  might  have  deli* 

*  Seneca  the  rhetorician  (father  of  the  philosopher)  collected  maoj-  of 
the  sajiogs  of  the  ilwtoildiiw  of  his  time.  At  m  later  period,  Pbiloetfatus 
mote  the  Hves  of  eminent  rhetoricians.  QuintUian  diseussed  their  roles 
of  oiatoiy,  and  Aulua  Gellius  painted  the  whole  society  in  which  they 

moved.  On  their  injurious  influence  upon  eloquence, see  Petronius,  Saii/ncon, 
i.  '2.  Much  cunous  information  about  the  rhctoriciana  is  collected  in  Maitha, 
Mondklu  «!»  rSmpirt  remamfWd  in  Kisard,  £tufb»  mar  k§  BtMtt  latmt  di 
Is  Ikeaimce,  art  JwenaL 
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veredin  rertainconjuncturesof  their  lives.  Sometimes  tliey 
awakened  the  admiration  of  their  audience  by  making  a 
fly,  a  cockroach,  dust,  smoke,  a  mouse,  or  a  parrot  the 
subject  of  their  eloquent  eulogy,^  Others,  again,  ezemsecl 
their  ingenuity  in  defending  some  glaring  paradox  or 
sophism,  or  in  debating  some  intricate  case  of  law  or 
morals,  or  they  delivered  literary  lectures  remarkable  for 
a  minute  but  captious  and  fastidious  criticism.  Some  of 
the  rhetoririans  recited  only  harangues  prepared  with  the 
most  elaborate  care,  otliers  were  ready  debaters,  and  they 
travelled  from  city  to  city,  challenging  opponents  to  dis- 
cuss some  subtle  and  usually  frivolous  question.  The  poet 
Juvenal  and  the  satirist  Ludan  had  both  for  a  time 
followed  this  profession.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  ac- 
quired immense  wealth,  travelled  with  a  splendid  retinue, 
and  excited  transports  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cities  they 
visited.  They  w^ere  often  charged  by  cities  to  appear 
before  the  emperor  to  plead  for  a  remission  of  taxes,  or 
of  the  punishment  due  for  some  ofTence.  They  became 
in  a  great  measure  the  educators  of  the  people,  and  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  form  and  direct  their  taste. 

It  had  been  from  the  first  the  custom  of  some  philo- 
sophers to  adopt  this  profession,  and  to  expound  in  the 
form  of  rhetorical  lectures  the  principles  of  their  school. 
Li  the  Flavian  period  and  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines, 
this  alliance  of  philosopliy,  and  especially  of  stoical  phi- 
losophy, with  rhetoric  became  more  maiked,  and  the 

*  'Ccpendant  ces  orateuM  ii*4taient  jamais  plus  admin!a  que  lor«|u'il« 
avaient  le  bonheur  de  trouver  un  sitjet  on  lal  nnniro  fut  un  tour  de  lorcp. 
•  .  .  Lucien  a  fait  Tdloge  de  la  mouche ;  Froutun  de  la  poussiere,  do  la 
fnmfe^  de  la  n<5gligence ;  JAtm  Chrjsoatome  dtt  la  eherelure,  du  perroquet, 
etc  Au  cmquidme  sieclo,  Syn^ue^qiii  fat  un  grand  ^tlque,  fera  le  pantfgy* 
rique  de  l:i  cftlvitl'",  lonL'  ouvra;:^  oTi  toutea  lea  eciencos  sont  misea  a  con- 
tribution pom*  appromlro  aux  bt>inino8  ce  qii'il  ya  non-setilomont  de  bonheur 
maid  aussi  de  merite  a  etre  cbauve.' — Aiartboy  MoraiisUs  de  i Empire  romain 
(cd.  18G5),  p.  376. 
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foundation  of  liberally  endowed  chairs  of  rhetoric  and 
philofiophy  bj  Vespasian^  Hadrian,  and  Marcus  Aurelim 
contributed  to  sustain  it.  Discourses  of  the  Flatonbt 
Maximus  of  Tyr,  and  of  the  Stoic  Dion  Chrysostom,  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  they  are  both  of  a  high  order  of 
lutniisic  merit.  The  fir.^L  lurn  chiefly  on  mv\i  subjects 
as  the  comparative  excellence  of  active  and  contemplative 
life,  the  pure  and  noble  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature 
which  underlie  tlie  fables  or  allegories  of  Homer,  the  daimon 
of  Socrates,  the  Platonic  notions  of  the  Divinity,  the  duty 
of  prayer,  the  end  of  philosophy,  and  the  ethics  of  love.^ 
Dion  Chrysostom,  in  his  orations,  expounded  the  noblest 
and  purest  theism,  examined  the  place  which  images 
should  occupy  in  worship,  advocated  humanity  to  slaves, 
and  Ava.><,  jjcrhaps,  the  earliest  AvriLcr  in  the  lioman 
Empire  who  denounced  hereditary  slavery  as  illegitimate.* 
His  life  was  very  eventful  and  veiy  noble.  He  had  be- 
come famous  as  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  skilled  in  the 
laborious  frivolities  of  the  profession.  Calamity,  however, 
and  the  writings  of  Plato  induced  hun  to  abandon  them 
and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind.  Having  defended  with  a  generous  rashness  a 
man  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  ty  i  anny  of  Domitian, 
he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Eome  in  the  garb  of  a 
bej?gar,  and  carrying  with  him  only  a  work  of  I'lato 
and  a  speech  of  Beniusihenes,  lie  travelled  to  the  most 
distant  frontiers  of  the  empire.  He  gained  his  hvehhood 
by  the  work  of  his  hands,  for  he  refused  to  receive  money 
for  his  discourses;  but  he  taught  and  captivated  the 
Greek  colonists  who  were  scattered  among  the  barbarians, 
and  even  the  barbarians  themselves.   Upon  the  assassi- 

*  Then  is  «  good  review  of  the  twicMr^g  of  Kazimuj  in  Cbampagnj'i  L§$ 

AKUmins,  tome  ii.  pp.  207-216, 

*  Orut,  XT. ;  Ue  Sercitute, 
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nation  of  Bomitian,  when  the  legions  licsitatod  to  give 
their  allegiance  to  Nero,  the  eloquence  of  Dion  Chiysostoiu 
overcame  their  iirexdtttion.  By  the  same  eloquence  he 
more  than  once  appeased  seditions  in  Alexandria  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Aoa  liCnor.  He  preached  before  Trajan 
on  the  duties  of  royally,  taking  a  line  of  Homer  for  his 
text  He  electrified  the  vast  and  polished  audience 
assembled  at  Athens  for  tlie  Olympic  games  as  he  had 
before  done  the  rude  ])ai  barians  of  Scythia.  Though  his 
taste  was  bv  no  means  untainted  bv  the  frivoHties  of  the 
rhetorician,  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  arts  that  awaken 
curiosity  and  attention,  and  his  eloquence  commanded 
the  most  various  audiences  in  the  most  distant  lands. 
His  special  mission,  however,  was  to  popularise  stoicism 
by  diffusmg  its  principles  through  the  masses  of  man- 
kind^ 

The  names,  and  in  some  cases  a  few  fragments,  of  the 
writings  of  many  other  rhetorical  philosophers,  such  as 
Herod  Atticus,  Favorinus,  Fronto,  Taurus,  Fabianus, 
and  Juhanus,  have  come  down  to  us,  and  each  was  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  passionate  admirers,  and  contributed 
to  form  a  literary  society  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire. 
We  have  a  vivid  picture  of  this  movement  in  the  *Attic 
Nights  *  of  Aulus  Oellius^a  work  which  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  instructive  in  Latin  literature,  and 
which  bears  to  the  literary  society  of  the  period  of  the 
Antonines  much  the  same  relation  as  the  writings  of 
Helv(5tiu3  to  the  Parisian  society  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution.  Helvetius,  it  is  said,  collected  the  materials 
for  his  great  work  on '  Mind  *  chiefly  from  the  conversation 
of  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris  at  a  time  when  that  con* 
versation  had  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  which  even 

*  See  the  amgulorlj  cbarmiog  o&say  oa  i>ion  ChQaoatom,  in  M«rUu*t 
book. 
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Fronclimen  had  never  before  equalled.  He  wrote  in  the 
age  of  the  ^Encyclopsedia,'  wbea  the  social  and  pohtical 
coiiYiikions  of  the  BeYolution  were  as  yet  unfelt,  when 
the  first  dazzling  gleams  of  inteUectiMil  freedom  had 
flashed  upon  a  society  long  clouded  by  superstition  and 
aristocratic  pride,  when  the  genius  of  Voltaire  and  the 
peerless  conversational  powers  of  Diderot,  irradiating 
the  bold  philosophies  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  had  kindled 
an  intolloctual  enthusiasm  tlirougli  all  the  ranks  of 
fashion,^  and  when  the  contempt  for  the  wisdom  and 
the  methods  of  the  past  was  only  equalled  by  the  pre- 
vailing confidence  in  the  future.  Brilliant^  graceful,  veisar 
tile,  and  superficial,  with  easy  eloquence  and  kz  morals, 
with  a  profound  disbelief  in  moral  excellenoe,  and  an  in- 
tense i^preciation  of  inteUectoal  beauty,  disdaining  all 
pedantry,  superstition,  and  mystery,  and  with  an  almost 
fanatiral  pertuation  of  tlie  omnipotence  of  analysis,  he 
einlx  (lied  the  principles  of  his  contemporaries  in  a  philo- 
sopliy  which  represents  all  virtue  and  heroism  as  but 
disguised  self-interest ;  he  illustrated  eveiy  argument,  not 
by  the  pedantic  learning  of  the  schools,  but  by  the 
sparkling  anecdotes  and  acute  literary  criticisms  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  be  thus  produced  a  work  which, 
besides  its  intrinnc  merits,  was  the  most  perfect  mirror 
of  the  society  from  which  it  sprang.^  Very  different, 
both  in  form,  subject,  and  tendency,  but  not  less  truly 
representative,  was  the  work  of  Aulus  Gellius.    It  is  the 


'  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  admirable  chapter  on  the  *  Proximate  Cau^e  of  the 
Freach  devolution'  {HitL  of  Cicilitatimi,  yoI.  L),  Las  painted  tbia  fashiounble 
enthttiiMiii  fiv  Imnwiedge  villi  gfMt  powwr,  and  iUostnted  it  with  ampl« 
Ifwming. 

'  The  sftyingr  of  Mmc.  Dudoffand  about  Helv^tiiw  is  "well  know  n  :  '  Cost 
un  homme  qui  a  dit  ie  secret  do  tout  le  monde,'  How  truly  Helv«^tius  repre- 
sented this  fashionable  society  appeiurs  very  fdainly  from  the  vivid  pottenit 
of  il  iatlw  iVoMitb  JSGflba*,  part  it  tetter  viL,  m  niiBtupeee  of  il»  kind* 
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journal,  or  commou-placc  book,  or  miscellany  of  a  scholar 
moving  in  the  centre  of  the  literary  society  of  botli 
Eome  and  Athens  duriog  the  latter  period  of  tlie  An- 
toning  profoundly  imbued  with  its  spirit  and  devoting 
his  leisure  to  painting  its  leading  figures,  and  oompiling 
the  substance  of  their  teaching.  Few  books  exhibit  a 
more  curious  picture  of  the  combination  of  intense  child- 
like literary  and  moral  enthusiasm  with  the  most  hopeless 
intellectual  degeneracy.  I>aili  prominent  philosopher 
Vi'ixs  surrounded  by  a  train  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  who 
made  the  lecture-room  re&ound  with  their  applause/  and 
accepted  him  as  their  monitor  in  all  the  afiairs  of  life. 
He  rebuked  publicly  every  Instance  of  vice  or  of  afiecta* 
tton  he  had  observed  in  thdr  conduct^  received  them  ai 
his  own  table,  became  dieir  friend  and  confidant  in  th^ 
troubles,  and  sometimes  assisted  them  by  his  advice  in 
their  professional  duties.^  Taurus,  Favorinus,  Frouto, 
and  Atticus  were  the  most  prominent  figures,  and  each 
seems  to  have  formed,  in  the  centre  of  a  corrupt  society, 
a  little  company  of  young  men  devoted  with  the  simplest 
and  most  ardent  earnestness  to  the  cultivation  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  excellence.  Yet  thb  society  was 
singularly  puerile.  The  age  of  genius  had  closed,  and 
the  age  of  pedantry  had  succeeded  it.  Minute,  curious, 
and  fastidious  verbal  criticism  of  the  ^rreat  writers  of  the 
past  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  scholar,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  his  mind  had  become  retrospective  and 
even  archaic.   Ennius  was  esteemed  a  greater  poet  than 

'  ^[usonius  tried  to  stop  this  custom  of  applniiditifr  tlie  kcturer.  (Anl. 
Oell.^'ac^.  T.  1.)  The  habits  that  were  formed  in  the  schools  of  the  rheturiciajis 
vete  aometiiiiea  carried  into  the  churches,  and  we  have  Irequeat  notices  of 
preachen  (eapedally  8t  ChiyMMtom)  bdog  TodfeKNulj  applauded. 
*  Thm  GelUuB  himaelf  con.^uhetl  Fnvorinus  about  a  perplexing  case  which 
hftd,  in  ]m  capacity  of  magiatratc,  to  jiul^'e,  and  received  (xom  Ida  master 
a  long  diflsertatioa  on  the  dutiea  of  a  judge  ^xir.  2), 
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^^i^gil,  and  Cato  a  greater  prose  writer  than  Cicero.  It 
was  the  affectation  of  some  to  t^ssekte  their  conversa- 
tion with  antiquated  and  obsolete  words.^  The  study  of 
etymologies  had  risen  into  great  fovotir,  and  curious 
questions  of  grammar  and  pronunciation  were  ardently 
debated.  Logic,  as  in  most  ages  of  intellectual  poverty, 
was  greatly  studied  and  prized.  Bold  speculations  and 
original  tliouglit  had  almost  ceased,  but  it  was  the  de- 
light of  the  philosophers  to  throw  the  arguments  of  great 
writers  into  the  form  of  syllogisms,  and  to  debate  them 
according  to  the  rules  of  Ihe  schools.  The  very  amuse* 
ments  of  the  scholars  took  the  form  of  a  whunsical  and 
puerile  pedantiy.  Gellius  recaUs,  with  a  thrill  of  emotion, 
those  enchanting  evenings  when,  their  more  serious  studies 
being  terminated,  the  disciples  of  Taurus  assembled  at 
the  table  of  their  master  to  pa^s  the  happy  liours  in  dis- 
aissing  such  questions  as  when  a  man  can  be  said  to  die, 
whether  in  the  last  moment  of  hfe  or  in  the  first  moment 
of  death ;  or  when  he  can  be  said  to  get  up,  whether 
when  he  is  still  on  his  bed  or  when  he  has  just  left  it.* 
Sometimes  they  proposed  to  one  another  literary  questions, 
as  what  old  writer  had  employed  some  common  word  in 
a  sense  that  liatl  since  become  obsolete  ;  or  they  discussed 
such  sy]lo(Msm?=<  as  these You  have  what  you  have  not 
lost ;  you  have  not  lost  horns,  therefore  you  have  horns.' 
*  You  are  not  what  I  am.  I  am  a  man ;  therefore  you 
are  not  a  xnan.*'  As  moralists  they  ^hibited  a  very 
genuine  love  of  moral  excellence,  but  the  same  pedantic 
and  retrospective  character.  They  were  continually  di- 
lating on  the  regulations  of  the  censors  and  the  customs 

>  i.  10. 

*  Nod.  AU.  tL  13.  They  called  these  questions  4ym/>a»tViC(7|  as  being  well 
fitted  to  stimulate  nuiida  tbeadj  mellowed  by  ivine. 
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of  the  earliest  period  of  tlic  republic.  Thc\^  acquired  the 
habit  of  never  eotbrciog  tlie  simplest  leasoa  without 
illustrating  it  by  a  profusion  of  ancient  examples  and  by 
detached  sentences  from  some  philosopher,  which  they 
empbyed  much  as  texts  of  Scripture  are  often  employed 
in  Uie  writing  of  the  Puritans.^  Above  all,  they  delighted 
in  cases  of  conscience,  which  th^  discussed  with  the 
subtlety  of  the  schoohnen. 

Lactantiiis  has  remarked  that  the  Stoics  were  espe- 
cially noted  for  the  popular  or  democratic  character  of 
their  teaching,^  To  their  success  in  this  respect  their 
alliance  with  the  rhetoricians  probably  largely  contri- 
buted ;  but  in  other  ways  it  hastened  the  dowuM  of  the 
school.  The  useless  speculations,  refinements^  and  para- 
doxes which  the  subtle  genius  of  Gbiysippus  had  con- 
nected with  the  simple  morals  of  stoicism,  had  been  for 
the  most  part  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  early 
Roman  Stoics;  but  in  the  tcachinfr  of  the  rhetoricians 
they  became  supreme.  The  endownu  riLs  given  by  the  An- 
tonines  to  philosophers  attracted  a  multitude  of  impostors, 
who  wore  long  beards  and  the  dress  of  the  philosopher, 
but  whose  lives  were  notoriously  immoral.  The  G^cs 
especially,  professing  to  reject  the  ordinary  convention- 
alities of  society,  and  being  under  none  of  that  discipline 
or  superintendence  which  in  the  worst  period  has  secured 
at  least  external  morahty  among  the  mendicant  monks, 
continually  threw  off  every  vestige  of  virtue  and  of  de- 
cency. Instead  of  moulding  great  characters  and  inspiring 
heroic  actions,  stoicism  became  a  school  of  the  idlest 

'  We  lutTea  curious  exaui^^le  of  this  in  a  letter  of  Marcus  Aureliua  pre- 
ierred  hy  Otilicanus  in  his  Life  of  AwSm  Camiu. 
*  ^Senserunt  hoc  Stoici  qui  servi^  et  mnlierilnis  philoeophmdum  esse 

dixerunt.' — T>nct.  Xat.  Div.  iii.  im  was  often  reproaclicd  for  gatherin;* 

the  poorest  aad  mo»t  lordid  aruuad  luiu  w-heu  be  lectui-wL  (JJiqg.  Laart. 
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castustry,  or  the  cloak  for  manifest  imposture.^  The  very- 
generation  which  saw  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  throne,  saw 
also  the  extinction  of  the  influence  of  his  sect 

The  internal  causes  of  th^  decadence  of  stoidsm,  thougli 
very  powerful,  are  insufficient  to  explain  this  complete 
eclipse.  The  chief  cause  must  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  minds  of  men  had  taken  a  new  turn,  and 
thoir  enthusiasm  was  flowing  rapidly  in  tlie  direction  of 
oriental  religions,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  PloLinus, 
Porphyry,  lamblichus,  and  Proclus,  of  a  mythical  phi- 
losophy which  was  partly  i^^rptian  and  partly  Platonic. 
It  remains  for  me,  in  concluding  this  review  of  the  Pagan 
empire,  to  indicate  and  explain  thb  last  transformation  of 
pagan  morals. 

It  was  in  the  first  place  a  very  natural  reaction  against 
the  extreme  aridity  of  the  stoical  casuistry,  and  also 
against  the  scepticism  ■which  Sextus  Empuucus  liud  re- 
vived, and  in  this  respect  it  represents  a  law  of  the  human 
mind  which  has  been  more  than  once  illustrated  in  later 
times.  Thus,  the  captious,  unsatbfying,  ihtellectual  sub- 
tleties of  the  schoolmen  were  met  by  the  purely  emo- 
tional and  mystical  school  of  St.  Bonaventura,  and  after- 
wards of  Tauler,  and  thus  the  adoration  of  the  human 
intellect,  that  was  general  in  the  philosophy  of  the  last 
century,  prepmcil  the  way  for  the  complete  denial  of  its 
competency  by  De  Maistre  and  by  Lannnenais. 

In  the  next  place,  mysticism  was  a  nornud  continuation 
of  the  spirituahsing  movement  which  had  long  been  ad- 
vancing. We  have  already  seen  that  the  strong  tendency 
of  ethicsy  from  Oato  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  to  enlarge  the 

'  This  deeftdcnoe  wm  noticed  and  nlmked  1^^  lome  of  fhs  leading  philo- 

''Mphera.  See  the  lanfi^uago  of  Epictetus  in  Arrian  ii.  19,  iv.  8,  and  of 
Ilorod  Atticusin  Aiil.  Ci.-W.  i.  2,  i'c.  2.  St.  AugustiQe  speaks  of  the  <^cs  M 
having  in  his  time  sunk  into  univereal  coot«inpt. 
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prominence  of  the  emotions  in  the  type  of  virtue.  The  for- 
matiou  of  a  gentle,  a  spiritual,  and,  in  a  word,  a  religious 
character  had  become  a  prominent  part  of  moral  culture, 
and  it  was  regarded  not  simplj  as  a  means,  but  as  an 
end.  Still  both  Marcus  Aurdius  and  CSato  were  Stoics. 
They  both  represented  the  same  general  cast  or  concept 
tion  of  virtue,  although  in  Marcus  Aurelius  the  type  had 
been  profoundly  modified.  But  the  time  was  soon  to 
come  when  the  balance  between  the  practical  and  the  emo- 
tional parts  of  virtue,  which  had  been  steadily  changing, 
should  be  decisively  turned  in  &vour  of  the  latter,  and 
the  type  of  stoicism  was  then  necessarily  discarded. 

A  concnnenoe  of  political  and  commercial  causes  had 
arisen  very  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  oriental 
beliefs.  Commerce  had  produced  a  constant  intercourse 
between  Egypt  and  Italy.  Great  numbers  of  onental 
slavo:^,  pas«<ionatcly  devoted  to  their  national  religions, 
existed  in  Eomu  ;  and  Alexandria,  which  combined  a  great 
intellectual  development  with  a  geographical  and  com- 
mercial position,  exceedingly  ftvourablc  to  a  fusion  of 
many  doctrines,  sodn  created  a  school  of  thought  which 
acted  powerfully  upon  the  world.  Four  great  systems 
of  eclecticism  arose;  Aristobulns  and  Fhilo  tinctured 
Judaism  with  Greek  and  Egyptian  philosopliy.  The 
Gnostics  and  the  Alexandrian  fathers  united,  tliougli  in 
very  different  proportions,  Christian  doctrines  with  the 
same  elements ;  while  Neoplatonism,  at  least  in  its  later 
forms,  represented  a  fusion  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian 
mind.  A  great  analogy  was  discovered  between  the  ideal 
philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  mystical  philosophy  that  was 
indigenous  to  the  East,  and  the  two  systems  readily 
blended.^ 

But  the  most  powerful  cause  of  the  movement  wa^  the 
*  Tbi«  noTemwt  U  well  treated  br  Vacherot,  Mid  de  f£coi«  fAkxmidnt, 
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infonsc  desire  for  positive  religions  belief,  which  had  lonnr 
beea  growing  in  the  empire.  The  period  when  liomaa 
incredulity  reached  its  extreme  point  had  been  the  cen- 
tuiy  that  preceded  and  the  half  century  that  followed 
the  birth  of  Christ.  The  sudden  dissolution  of  the  old 
habits  of  the  republic  effected  through  political  causes, 
the  first  comparison  of  the  multitudinous  religions  of  the 
empire,  and  tlie  writiiifrs  of  Eidunnerus  Lad  produced  m 
nbj'ulul.tj  reliL,^i()us  di^lx  liul  wliich  Epicureani.^m  represented 
and  encouraged.  Th'ia  disbelief,  however,  as  1^  have  al- 
ready noticed,  co-ezisted  with  numerous  magic.il  and 
astrological  superstitions,  and  the, ignorance  of  physical 
science  was  so  great,  and  the  conception  of  general  laws 
so  faint,  that  the  materials  for  a  great  revival  of  super- 
stition still  remained.  From  the  middle  of  the  first 
century,  a  more  believing  and  reverent  spirit  began  to 
arise.  The  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis  forced  their 
way  into  Home  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  tiie  rulers. 
Apollonius  of  Tjrana,  at  the  dose  of  the  Flavian  period, 
had  endeavoured  to  unite  moral  teaching  with  religious 
practices ;  the  oracles,  which  had  long  ceased,  were  par- 
tially restored  under  the  Antonines ;  the  calamities  and 
vbible  decline  of  the  empire  withdrew  the  minds  of  men 
from  that  proud  patriotic  worship  of  Eoman  greatness, 
which  was  long  a  sub^tltute  for  religioiis  ll'cling,  and  the 
frightful  pestilence  that  swe])t  over  the  land  in  the  reigns 
of  Marcus  Aurehus  and  his  successpr  was  followed  by 
a  blind,  feverish,  and  spasmodic  superstition.  Besides 
this,  men  hav«  never  acquiesced  for  any  considerable 
time  in  a  n^lect  of  the  great  problems  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  destinies  of  the  soul,  or  dispensed  with  some 
form  of  religious  worsliip  and  aspirations.  That  rehgi- 
oui»  uibliuctd  are  m  truly  a  part  of  our  nature  as  are  our 
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/ap})ctites  and  our  nerves,  is  a  fact  wliich  all  history  es- 
tabli>lu's,  and  -which  forms  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  reality  of  that  unseen  world  to  which  the  soul  of 
man  continually  tends.  Early  Eoman  stoicism,  which  in 
this  respect  somewhat  resembled  the  modem  positive 
school,  diverted  for  the  most  part  its  votaries  from  the 
great  problems  of  religion,  and  attempted 'to  evolve  its 
^/^ntire  system  of  ethics  out  of  existing  human  nature, 
VI  without  a})[>ealing  to  any  external  supernatural  ^auction. 
But  the  I'latonic  school,  and  the  Ejryptian  scliool,  which 
connected  itself  with  the  name  of  rytlia^j^oi^,  were  botli 
essentially  religious.  The  first  aspired  to  the  Deity  as  the 
source  and  model  of  virtue,  admitted  daemons  or  subor- 
dinate spiritual  agents  acting  upon  mankind,  and  explained 
and  purified,  in  no  hostile  spirit,  the  popular  religions. 
The  latter  made  the  state  of  ecstasy  or  quietism  its  ideal 
condition,  and  sought  to  purify  the  mind  by  theurgy  or 
special  religious  rites.  Butli  philosophies  cuu.spired  to 
eflect  a  great  rehgious  reformation  in  which  the  Greek 

/spirit  usually  represented  the  rational,  and  the  Egyptian 
the  mystical  element. 

'  Of  the  first,  Plutarch  was  the  head.  He  taught  the 
supreme  authority  of  reason.  He  argued  elaborately 
that  superstition  is  worse  than  atheism,  for  it  calumniates 
the  character  of 'the  Deity,  and  its  evils  are  not  negative, 
but  positive.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  far  from  regarding 
the  Mythology  as  a  tissue  of  fables.  Some  things  he 
denies.  Others  he  explains  away.  Others  he  frankly 
accepts.  lie  tCiiches  tor  the  most  part  a  jmre  mun  olhcicjm, 
which  lie  reconciles  with  tlie  common  belief,  partly  by 
describing  the  different  divinities  as  simply  popular  per- 
sonifications of  Divine  attributes,  and  partly  l)y  the  usual 
explanation  of  demons.  He  discarded  most  of  the  fables 
of  the  poets,  applying  to  them  with  fearless  severity 
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the  tests  of  humaa  morality,  and  rejecting  mdiguantly 
those  which  attribute  to  the  Deity  cruel  or  immoral 
actions.  He  denounces  all  religious  terrorism,  and  draws 
a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  both  the  superstitious 
and  idolatrous  conception  of  the  Deity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  philosophical  conception  on  the  other.  *The 
superstitious  man  believes  in  the  gods,  but  he  Las  a  faLe 
idea  of  tlu  i r  nature.  Those  good  beinfjs  whose  providence 
watclies  over  us  witli  much  care,  those  beiugs  so  re«idy 
to  forget  our  faults,  he  represents  as  ferocious  and  cruel 
tyrants,  taking  pleasure  in  tormenting  us.  He  believes 
the  founders  of  brass,  the  sculptors  of  stone,  the  moulders 
of  wax ;  he  attributes  to  the  gods  a  human  form ;  he  adorns 
and  wor^ips  the  image  he  has  made,  and  he  listens  not  to 
the  philosophers,  and  men  of  knowledge  who  associate  the 
Divine Jmage,  not  with  bodily  beauty,  but  with  grandeur 
and  majesty,  with  gentleness  and  goodness.'  ^  On  the  other 
hand,  Plutarch  believed  tliat  there  was  undoubtedly  a 
certain  supernatural  basis  in  the  pagan  creed ;  he  believed 
in  oracles ;  he  defended,  in  a  very  ingenious  essay,  here- 
ditary punishment,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  special  Fi  uvi- 
dence;  he  admitted  a  future  retribution,  though  he 
r^udiated  the  notion  of  physical  torment ;  and  he  brought 
into  dear  relief  the  moral  teaching  conveyed  in  some  of 
the  fables  of  the  poets. 

The  position  wliich  I'luiarch  occupied  imdcr  Trajan, 
Maximus  of  Tyr  occupied  in  the  next  creneration.  Like 
Plutarch,  but  with  a  greater  roiij>isiency,  he  maintained 
a  pure  monotheistic  doctrine,  declaring  that  '  Zeus  is  that 
most  ancient  and  guiding  mind  that  begot  all  things — 
Athene  is  prudence— ApoUo  is  the  sun.^  like  Plutarch, 

^  Di^HriatioM,  X.  §  8  (ed.  DftTUi  Loudon,  1740).  In  aomo  ddiUoos  this  ia 
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he  developed  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  daimons  as  an  ex- 
planation of  much  of  the  mythology,  and  he  applied  an 
allegorical  interpretation  with  great  freedom  to  the  fables 
of  Homer,  vhidi  formed  the  text  book  or  the  Bible  of 
Paganism.  By  these  means  lie  endeavoured  to  clarify 
the  popular  creed  from  all  elements  inconsistent  with  a 
pure  monotheism,  and  from  all  legends  of  doubtful  » 
morality,  while  he  sublimated  the  popular  worsliip  into  a 
Lanidess  synib  ili^iii.  '  The  gods,'  he  {issures  us,  'them- 
selves need  no  images,'  but  the  infirmity  of  human  nature 
requires  visible  signs  '  on  which  to  rest*  Those  who 
possess  so  strong  a  memory,  that  with  a  steady  mind  they 
can  rise  to  heaven,  and  to  God,  are  in  no  need  of  statue& 
But  such  men  are  very  rare.*  He  then  proceeds  to  recount 
the  different  ways  by  which  men  have  endeavoured  to 
represent  or  symbolise  the  Divine  natuie,  as  the  statues 
of  Greece,  the  animals  of  Egj^pt,  or  tlie  sacred  flame  of 
Persia.  *  The  God,'  he  continues,  '  tlie  Father  and  the 
Founder  of  all  that  exists,  older  than  the  sun,  older  than 
the  sky,  greater  than  all  time,  than  every  age,  and  than 
all  the  works  of  nature,  whom  no  words  can  express, 
whom  no  eye  can  see  ..  .  What  can  we  say  concerning 
his  images  ?  Only  let  men  understand  that  there  is  but 
one  divine  nature ;  but  whether  the  art  of  Phidias  chietly 
preserves  his  iiieniory  among  the  Greeks,  or  the  worship 
of  animals  amonLf  the  Ecryptianf,  a  river  among  tliese,  or 
a  flame  among  those,  I  do  not  blame  the  variety  of  the 
representations — only  let  men  understand  that  there  is 
but  one ;  only  let  them  love  one,  let  them  preserve  one 
in  their  memory.'  ^ 

A  third  writer  who,  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Maximus 
ui  iyr,  made  some  clTorts  in  the  siime  direction,  was  Apu- 

^  JHihtL  xxstuL 
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leiiis,  who,  however,  botli  as  a  moral  teacher,  and  in  his 
freedom  from  superstition,  was  far  inferior  to  the  preced- 
ing. The  religion  he  most  admired  was  the  Egyptian; 
but  in  his  philosophy  he  was  a  Piatonist,  and  in  that  capa- 
city, besides  an  ezpoation  of  the  Platonic  code  of  morals, 
he  has  left  ns  a  angularly  dear  and  striking  disquisition 
on  the  doctrine  of  dmmons.  *  These  dtemons,*  he  says, 
'are  the  bearers  of  bles-^iug?  and  prayers  between  the 
inhabitants  of  eartli  and  heaven,  carrying  prayers  from 
the  one  and  assistance  from  tlic  other  .  .  .  Bv  them  also, 
as  Plato  maintained  in  his  "  Banquet,"  all  revelations,  all 
the  various  miracles  of  magicians,  all  kinds  of  omens, 
are  ruled.  They  have  their  several  tasks  to  perform, 
their  different  departments  to  govern;  some  dbrecting 
dreams^  others  the  disposition  of  the  entraik,  others  the 
flight  of  birds  .  .  .  The  supreme  deities  do  not  descend 
to  these  things — they  leave  them  to  the  intermedifite 
divinities.' 1  But  these  intermediate  spirits  are  not  simply 
the  agent.'^  of  su})ernatural  phenomena — they  are  al.-io  the 
guardians  of  (3ur  virtue  and  the  recorders  of  our  actions. 
'Each  man  has  in  life  witnesses  and  guards  of  his  deeds, 
visible  to  no  one,  but  always  present,  witnessing  not  only 
every  act  but  every  thought.  When  life  has  ended  and 
we  must  return  whence  we  came,  this  same  genius  who 
had  charge  over  us,  takes  us  away  and  hurries  us  in  his 
custody  to  judgment,  and  then  assists  us  in  pleading  our 
cau^e.  ii  any  thing  is  falsely  asserted  he  corrects  it — if 
true,  he  sul)stantiates  it,  and  according  to  his  witness  uur 
sentence  is  determined.'* 

There  are  many  aspects  in  which  these  attempts  at 
religious  reform  are  both  interesting  and  important  They 

*  On  the  drnmon  of  Somtes. 

*  Ibid.  See,  on  the  office  o(  (Iremons  or  genii,  Arrian  i.  14,  and  n  curious 
chapter  in  Ammianiu  MarcelL  xxi.  14.   See,  too,  riotinus,  Urd  Ehu.  lib.  ir. 
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are  interesting,  because  the  doctrine  of  dasmons,  mingled, 
it  is  true,  with  the  theory  of  Euhemcrus  about  the  origin 
of  the  deities,  was  universallj  accepted  by  the  fathers  as 
the  troe  explanatioiL  of  the  Pagan  theology,  becatise  the 
notion  and,  after  the  third  centuiy,  even  the  artistic 
type  of  tlie  ^ruiirdian  genius,  reappeared  in  that  of  ilm 
guardian  angel,  and  because  the  trarij^ition  from  poly- 
theism to  the  conception  of  a  single  deity  acting  by  the 
delegation  or  ministration  of  an  army  of  subsidiary 
spirits,  was  manifestly  fitted  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  Christianity.  They  are  interesting,  too^  as 
showmg  the  anxiety  of  the  human  mind  to  sublimate  its 
religious  creed  to  the  level  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
standard  it  had  attained,  and  to  make  religious  ordinances 
in  some  degree  the  instruments  of  moral  improvement. 
But  they  are  interesting  above  all,  because  the  Greek 
and  Egyptian  methods  of  reform  represent  with  typical 
distinctness  the  two  great  tendencies  of  religious  thought 
in  all  succeeding  periods.  The  Greek  spirit  was  essentially 
rationalistic  and  eclectic;  the  Egyptian  sjnrit  was  essen- 
tially mystical  and  devotional.  The  Greek  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  his  religion.  lie  modified,  curtailed,  relined, 
allegorised  or  selected.  lie  treated  its  inconsistencies, 
or  absurdities,  or  immoralities,  with  ];recisely  the  same 
frocflom  of  criticism  as  those  he  encountered  in  ordinary 
life.  The  Egyptian,  on  the  other  hand,  bowed  low  before 
the  Divine  presence.  He  veiled  his  ^es,  he  humbled  his 
reason,  he  represented  the  introduction  of  a  new  element 
into  the  moral  life  of  Europe,  the  spirit  of  rdi^ous  rever- 
ence and  awe. 

•The  Eg}"ptian  deities,*  it  was  observed  by  Apuleius, 
*were  chiefly  honoured  by  lamentations,  and  the  Greek 
divinities  by  dances.*^   The  truth  of  the  last  part  of  this  ^ 

*  Dt  Iktmm*  Soeratia, 
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very  Bignificaat  remark  a}q[>ear8  in  every  page  of  Greek 
histoiy.  No  nation  had  a  ridier  collection  of  games  and 
fSBStivals  growing  out  of  its  religious  system ;  in  none  did 
a  liglit,  sportive,  and  often  licentious  fancy  pla}^  more 
fearlessly  ar(  uud  the  populai'  creed,  in  none  was  reliizioiis 
terrorism  more  rare.  The  Divinity  was  seldom  looked 
upon  as  holier  than  man,  and  a  due  observance  of  certain 
rites  and  ceremonies  was  deemed  an  ample  tribute  to  pay 
to  him.  In  the  Egyptian  system  the  religious  ceremonies 
were  veiled  in  mysteiy  and  allegoiy.  Chastity,  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  ablutions,  long  and  mysterious  cere- 
monies of  preparation  or  initiation,  were  the  most  pro- 
mineiit,  features  of  worship.  The  deities  reprcsLiiUiig 
the  great  forces  ui  nature,  and  shrouded  by  mysterious 
symbols,  excited  a  degree  of  awe  which  no  other  ancient 
religion  approached. 

The  speculative  philosophy,  and  the  conceptions  of 
morals,  that  accompanied  tiie  inroad  of  oriental  religion, 
were  of  a  kindred  nature.  The  most  promment  cha- 
racteristic of  the  first  was  its  tendency  to  supersede  the 
deductions  of  the  reason  by  the  intuitions  of  ecstasy. 
Keoplatonism,  and  the  pluloso[)licrs  that  were  allied  to 
it.  were  fundamentally  pauilieisLic,^  but  they  difiered 
widely  from  the  pantlieism  of  the  Stoics.  The  Stoics 
identified  man  witli  God,  for  the  purpose  of  glorifying 
man — ^the  Neoplatonista  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandising 
God.  In  the  conception  of  the  first,  man  independent, 
self-controUed,  and  participating  in  the  highest  nature  of 
the  universe,  has  no  superior  in  creation.  According  to 
the  latter,  man  is  almost  a  passive  being,  swayed  and  per- 
mealnl  by  a  divine  impulse.  Yet  he  is  not  altogether 
divine.    The  divinity  is  latent  in  his  soul,  but  dulled, 

^  I  ibonld  except  Flotiniis,  however,  who  wee  finthfiil  in  this  point  to 
FUto,  and  wee  in  ooneeqnence  mnchpiaieed  by  the  Cbmtiui  fathen. 
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dimmed,  and  crushed  by  tlie  tyranny  of  the  body.  *  To 
bring  the  God  that  is  in  us  into  conformity  with  the 
God  that  is  in  the  universe,'  to  elicit  the  ideas  that 
are  graven  in  the  mind,  but  obflcured  and  hidden  by  the 
passions  of  the  flesh—- above  all,  to  subdue  the  body,  which 
is  the  sole  obstacle  to  our  complete  fruition  of  Deity — 
was  the  main  object  of  life.  Porphyry  described  all 
philosophy  as  an  anticipation  of  death — not  in  the  stoical 
sense  of  teaching  us  to  look  calmly  on  our  end,  but 
because  death  realises  the  ideal  of  philosophy,  the  com- 
plete separation  of  soul  and  body.  Hence  followed  an 
ascetic  morality,  and  a  supersensual  philosophy.  *The 
greatest  of  all  evils,'  we  are  told,  ^is  pleasure ;  because 
by  it  the  sotd  is  nailed  or  riveted  to  the  body,  and  thinks 
that  true  which  the  body  persuades  it,  and  is  thus  de- 
prived of  the  sense  of  divine  thinjis.'*  'Justice,  beauty, 
and  goodness,  and  all  Lliing.s  that  are  formed  by  them,  no 
eye  has  ever  seen,  no  bodily  sense  can  apprehend.  Phi- 
losophy must  be  pursued  by  pure  and  unmingled  reason 
and  with  dead^ed  senses;  for  the  body  disturbs  the 
mind,  so  that  it  cannot  follow  after  wisdom.  As  long  as 
it  is  lost  and  mingled  in  the  clay,  we  shall  never  sufficiently 
possess  the  tnith  we  desire.** 

But  the  reasou  which  is  thus  extolled  as  the  revealer 
of  truth  must  not  be  confounded  witli  tlio  process  of 
reasoning.  It  is  something  quite  difierent  from  criticism, 
analysis,  comparison,  or  deduction.  It  is  essentially 
intuitive,  but  it  only  acquires  its  power  of  transcendental 
intuition  after  a  long  process  of  discipline.  When  a  man  < 

*  *  Omnium  mnlonim  maximum  vohTptas,  qua  tflnquam  cIrvo  et  tibula 
anima  corpori  ncctitur ;  putat^ue  vera  quw  et  corpus  Auadct,  et  ita  spoliatur 
wrom  diTinttruui  Mpeeta.'-'Ianiblichiii,  2k  JSieta  Pyth^mr,  (Eoouej  1^), 
p.  S8.  PlotittiUt  Ut  Etm.  ti.  0. 

*  i>»  &eC        pp.  dO»  37. 

*  1 
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passes  from  the  daylight  into  a  room  which  is  ahnost 
dark,  he  ie  at  first  absolutely  unable  to  see  the  objecta 
around  him ;  but  gradually  his  eye  grows  accustomed  to 
the  feeble  light,  the  outline  of  the  room  becomes  dimly 
viable,  object  after  object  emerges  into  sight,  until  at 
last,  by  uiteiitly  gazing,  he  acquires  the  power  of  seeing 
around  him  with  tolerable  distinctuess.  In  this  fact  we 
have  a  partial  image  of  the  Neoplatonic  doctrine  of  tlie 
knowledge  of  divine  things.  Our  soul  is  a  dark  chamber, 
darkened  by  contact  with  the  flesh,  but  in  it  there  are 
graven  divine  ideas,  there  esdsts  a  living  divine  element. 
The  eye  of  reason,  by  long  and  steady  introspection,  can 
learn  to  decipher  these  characters;  the  will,  aided  by 
an  a[)p()inted  course  of  disripIuiL',  can  evoke  tliis  divine 
element,  and  cause  it  to  blend  -vvitli  the  universal  spirit 
from  which  it  sprang.  The  power  of  mental  concentra- 
tion, and  of  metaphysical  abstraction,  are  therefore  the 
highest  intellectual  and  quietism,  or  the  absorption 
of  our  nature  in  God,  is  the  last  stage  of  virtue.  *  The 
end  of  man,*  said  Pythagoras,  *  is  God.'  The  mysterious 
*One,'  the  metaphysical  abstraction  without  attributes 
and  without  form,  whirli  constitutes  the  First  Person 
of  the  Alexandrian  Trinity,  is  the  acme  oi  human  tliought 
and  the  condition  of  ecstasy  of  moral  pericction.  Pio- 
tinus,  it  was  said,  had  several  times  attained  it.  Porphyry, 
after  years  of  discipline,  once,  and  but  once,^ — ^the  process 
of  reasoning  is  here  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious. 
*An  innate  knowledge  of  the  gods  is  iin planted  in  our 
minds  prior  to  all  reasoning.'  ^  In  divine  things  the  task 
oi  man  is  not  to  create  or  to  acquire,  but  to  educe.  His 
means  of  perfection  are  not  dialectics  or  research,  but 
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long  and  patient  meditation,  silence,  abstinence  from  the 
distractions  and  occupations  of  life,  the  subjugation  of  the 
fleshy  a  life  of  continual  discipline,  a  constant  attendance 
on  those  myaterious  rites  which  detach  him  from  material 
objects,  overawe  and  elevate  his  mind,  and  quicken  his 
refdisation  of  the  Di^nnc  presence.^ 

Tlie  system  of  Xeoplatonism  represents  a  mode  of 
thought  which  in  many  forms,  and  under  many  names, 
may  be  traced  through  the  most  various  ages  and  creeds. 
'  Mysticism,  transcendentalism,  inspiration  aud  grace,  are 
all  words  expressing  the  deep-seated  belief  that  we  possess 
fountains  of  knowledge  apart  from  all  the  acquisitions  of 
the  senses ;  that  there  ate  certain  states  of  mind,  certain 
flashes  of  moral  and  intellectual  illumination,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  play  or  combination  of  our 
ordinary  faculties.  For  tlic  sobriety,  the  tiiaidjly,  the  lluc- 
tuatioiid  of  tlie  rciisomng  spirit,  Neoplatonisni  substituted 
f  the  transi)orts  of  the  imagination  ;  and  tliuugh  it  cultivated 
j  the  power  of  abstraction,  every  other  intellectual  gift  was 
sacrificed  t(^  the  discipline  of  asceticism.  It  made  men 
credulous,  because  it  suppressed  that  critical  spirit  which 
is  the  sole  bairier  to  the  ever*encroaching  imagination, 
because  it  represented  superstitious  rites  as  especially 
conducive  to  that  state  of  ecstasy  which  was  the  condition 
of  revelation,  because  it  iurmed  a  nervous,  diseased,  expec- 
tant temperament,  ever  prone  to  hallucinatious,  ever  agi- 
tated by  vague  and  uncertain  feelings  that  were  readily 
attributed  to  inspiration.  iVs  a  moral  system  it  carried, 
indeed,  the  purification  of  the  feelings  and  ima^nation  to 
a  higher  p^ection  than  any  preceding  school,  but  it  had 
the  deadly  foult  of  separating  sentiment  from  action.  In 
this  respect  it  was  well  fitted  to  be  the  dose,  the  final 

>  See,  oil  tliis  doctriue  of  ecstasy,  Vaclierot,  Hid.  de  fEcole  JAJcjiaHdritf 
tomo  L  p.  670,  &c. 
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suicide,  of  Eoman  philosopliy.  Cicero  assigned  a  place  of 
happineas  in  the  future  world  to  all  who  faithfully  served 
the  state.^  The  Stoics  had  taught  that  all  virtue  was  vain 
that  did  not  issue  in  action.  Even  Epictetus,  in  his  portrait 
of  the  ascetic  cynic— even  Marcus  Aurelius,  ia  his  minute 
self-examination,  had  never  forgotten  the  outer  world. 
The  e-arly  riatonists,  tliough  they  dwelt  very  .strongly 
on  mental  discipline,  were  equally  practical,  riutaich 
reminds  its  that  the  same  word  is  used  for  liLrht,"  and  for 
man,  for  the  duty  of  man  is  to  be  the  light  of  tlie  \vorld ; 
and  he  shrewdly  remarked  that  Hesiod  exhorted  the 
husbandman  to  pray  for  the  harvest^  but  to  do  so  with 
his  hand  upon  the  plough.  Apuldus»  expoundmg  Plato, 
taught  *that  he  who  is  inspired  by  nature  to  seek  after 
good  must  not  deem,  himself  bom  for  himself  alone,  but 
for  all  mankind,  thoiigli  with  diverse  kinds  and  degrees 
of  obligation,  for  he  is  formed  first  of  all  for  his  country, 
then  for  lus  relations,  then  for  those  with  whom  he  is 
joined  by  occupation  or  knowledge.'  Maximus  of  Tyr 
devoted  two  noble  essays  to  showing  the  vanity  of  all 
virtue  which  exhausts  itself  in  mental  transports  without 
radiating  in  action  among  mankind.  *What  use,'  he 
asked,  *is  there  in  knowledge  unless  we  do  those  things 
for  which  knowledge  is  profitable  ?  What  use  is  there 
in  the  skill  of  the  physician  unless  by  that  skill  lie  heals 
the  sick,  or  in  the  art  of  Phidias,  unless  he  chisels  the 
ivory  or  the  gold.  .  .  .  Hercules  was  a  wise  man,  but 
not  for  himself,  but  that  by  his  wisdom  he  might  diffuse 
benefits  over  every  land  and  sea  .  .  Had  he  preferred  to 

*  'Sic  habeto  Anmibiis  qui  patriam  coDservaTennt,  adjuTeriDt,  auxerint, 
eetttim  e«M  ia  oodIo  ae  definitnm  kcoin  uM  h9»!&  mo  sempitemo  fnumtiup.'— 

Cic  Smn.  Sctp. 

*  «^t^)^■,  wlncli  is  poetically  used  for  niRn.  Spo  Pint.  T)e  L(i(iii//  r  Mrmdo.  \ 
similar  thought  occur:^  iii  M.  Aui'eliua,  who  speaks  of  the  good  man  as  light 
Trhich  only  ceases  to  sbine  when  it  ceases  to  be* 
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lead  a  life  apart  from  men,  and  to  follow  an  idle  wmlom, 
Hercules  would  indeed  have  been  a  Sophist,  and  no  one 
woukl  call  him  the  son  of  Zeus.  For  God  himself  is 
never  idle ;  were  He  to  rest^  the  sky  would  cease  to  move 
and  the  earth  to  produce,  and  the  rivers  to  flow  into  the 
ocean,  and  the  seasons  to  pursue  their  appointed  course.'^ 
But  the  Neoplatonists,  though  they  sometimes  spoke  of 
civic  virtues,  rof^arded  tlie  condition  of  ecstasv  as  not 
only  traiisceiuliiie  but  including  all,  and  that  condition 
could  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  passive  life.  The  saying  of 
Anaxagoras,  that  his  mission  was  ^  to  contemplate  the  sun, 
the  stars,  and  the  course  of  nature,  and  that  this  contem- 
plation was  wisdom,'  was  accepted  as  an  epitome  of  their 
philosophy.^  A  senator  named  Bogantianus,  who  had 
followed  the  teaching  of  Plotinus,  acquired  so  intense  a 
disgust  for  the  things  of  life,  that  he  left  all  his  property, 
rcfusocl  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  n  prastor,  nbaiiduned  liis 
senatorial  functions,  and  withdrew  himself  from  every 
form  of  business  and  ])lcasurG.  Plotinus,  instead  of  re- 
proaching him,  overwhelmed  him  with  eulogy,  sdected 
him  as  his  fiivourite  disciple,  and  continually  represented 
him  as  the  model  of  a  philosopher.* 

The  two  characteristics  I  have  noticed — the  abandon- 
ment of  civic  duties,  and  the  discouragement  of  the  criti- 
cal spirit — ^had  from  a  very  early  period  been  manifest  in 
the  Pythagorean  school.^  In  the  blending  philosophies  of 

*  Dm,  xzL  S  &  *  lambliehut,  De  Sect.  I)/thaffor<Pf  p.  35. 

*  Povphyiy,  life  tf  Botim,  eop.  viL;  PkCinnv  l«t  Bm.  ir.  7.    See  on 

this  subject  liegerando,  Hid.  de  la  Philos.  iii.  p.  38,3. 

*  Th'H  it  vrfiR  said  of  Apolloniua  tlintin  lii-  t^^fifliinir  nt  Ephesus  he  did  not 
«peak  iUt^r  the  maoaei  of  the  followers  of  ^^  rmtes^  })ut  endeavoured  to 
detediliudfadplMfroiii  all  occupation  other  thau  philoeophy.— ApoU, 
9f  T^fmutf  W.  9.  Oieeio  iwticee  the  tTerdon  the  Fythngomiie  of  hie  time 
dicplnyod  toai^ument:  'Quum  ex  iis  quareretur  quare  ita  c^et,  mpondeie 
MliUM,  Ipee  dixit  \  ifte  attten  ent  I^jrthagoiM.'— IA0  HoL  JJtmr,  L  L 
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tlie  tliird  and  fourtli  centiir}',  tlipy  became  continually 
more  apparent,  riotinus  Avas  ^Llll  an  independent  pliilo- 
soplier,  inheriting  the  traditions  of  Greek  tlioiinht,  though 
not  the  traditions  of  Greek  life,  building  his  system 
avowedly  by  a  rational  method,  and  altogether  rejecting 
theni^  or  religious  magic  His  disciple,  Porphyry,  first 
made  Neoplatoaism  anti-Christian,  and,  in  his  violent  an* 
tipathy  to  the  new  fwth,  began  to  convert  it  into  a  reli- 
gious system.  lamblicluis,  who  -vvas  himself  an  Egyptian 
priest,  completed  the  trunaforniation,^  resolved  all  moral 
discipline  into  theurgy,  and  sacrificed  all  reasoning  to  f;\ith.* 
Julian  attempted  to  realise  the  conception  of  a  revived 
Paganism,  blending  with  and  purified  by  pliilosophy.  In 
every  form  the  appetite  for  miiades  and  for  belief  was 
displayed  The  theory  of  daemons  completely  superseded 
the  old  stoical  naturalism,  which  regarded  the  different 
pagan  divimtics  as  allegories  or  personifications  of  the 
iDivine  attributes.  The  Platonic  ethics  were  again,  for  the 
post  part,  in  the  aseeiulant,  but  tlx  v  wore  deeply  tinc- 
tured by  a  foreign  element.  Thus,  suieitle  was  condemned 
by  the  Neoplatonists,  not  merely  on  the  principle  of  Plato, 
tliat  it  is  an  abandonment  of  the  post  of  duty  to  which 
jthe  Deity  has  called  us,  but  also  on  the  quietist  ground, 
that  pertnrbation  is  necessarily  a  pollution  of  the  soul,  and 

S*hat,  as  mental  perturbation  accompanies  the  act,  the  soul 
f  the  suicide  departs  polluted  from  the  body.'  The 
elief  in  a  future  world,  which  was  the  common  glory  of 
;ie  schools  of  Pytliagoras  and  of  Plato,  had  become  uni- 
versal. As  Boman  greatness,  in  winch  men  had  long  seen 
the  reward  of  virtue,  faded  rapidly  away,  the  conception, 

'  See  Vadunot,  tome  u.  p.  60. 

•  See  Degenndo,  JlMt  iWbM9^ 

*  PlotiiUM  lit  An,  ix. 
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of  'a  city  of  God'  began  to  grow  more  clearly  in  the 
miads  of  men,  and  the  countless  slaves  who  were  among 
the  chief  propagators  of  oriental  faiths,  and  who  had 
begun  to  exercise  an  unprecedented  influence  in  Boman 
life,  tamed  with  a  natural  and  a  touching  eagerness  to- 
wards a  happier  and  a  freer  world.^  The  incredulity  of 
Lucretius,  Caesar,  and  Pliny  had  disappeared.  Above  all, 
a  fusion  had  been  efTectcd  between  moral  discipline  and 
relifrion,  and  the  moralist  souiiht  his  chief  means  of  puri- 
fication in  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple. 

I  have  now  completed  the  long  and  complicated  task 
to  which  the  present  chapter  has  been  devoted.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  exhibit,  as  far  aa  can  be  done,  by  a  de^ 
scription  of  general  tendencies,  and  by  a  selection  of 
quotations,  the  spirit  of  the  long  series  of  Pagan  moralists 
who  taught  :it  liome  during  the  period  tliuL  elapsed  be- 
tween the  rise  of  Iwomau  philosophy  and  the  triumph  of 
(Christianity.  My  object  has  not  been  to  classify  tliese 
writers  with  minute  accuracy,  according  to  their  specula- 
tive tenets,  but  rather,  as  I  had  proposed,  to  exhibit  the 
origin,  the  nature,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  general  notion 
or  type  of  virtue  which  each  moralist  had  regarded  as 
supremely  good.  History  is  not  a  mere  sucoession  of 
events  connected  only  by  chronology.  It  i:,  a  chain  of 
causes  and  effects.  Tliere  is  a  great  natural  diflerence  of 
degree  and  direction  in  both  the  moral  and  intellectutd 
capacities  of  individuals,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the 

•  Sec  a  strong  passnjrp,  on  the  univcrKnIify  of  \hU  heVief,  iu  riotlnu?,  l?t 
Enn.  i.  12,  and  Origen,  Ctmt.  Celt.  vii.  A  very  old  tradition  represented 
the  l^^gjptiana  as  the  first  people  who  held  the  doctrine  of  the  immortalit  j 
of  the  MiaL  Cicero  (TVte.  Qmd*)  wye  that  the  Synan  Pheneydee^  mMter 
of  VjiktgcmB,  first  taught  it.  Maximua  of  Tvr  attrihutes  its  origia  to 
PjthagorUi and  his  filnvc  Zaniolxi«i  yths  eaid  tn  linvo  iiitri>duced  it  intoGreece. 
Others  say  that  Thales  lirat  taught  it  ^tone  of  these  aatertiona  have  any 
real  historical  valoe. 
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general  average  of  natural  morals  in  great  bodies  of 
men  materially  vanes.  When  we  £nd  a  society  very  vir- 
tuous or  very  vicious — ^when  some  particular  virtue  or 
vice  occupies  a  peculiar  promincDce^  or  when  important 
changes  pass  over  the  moral  conceptions  or  standard  of 
the  people,  we  have  to  trace  in  these  things  simply  the 
action  of  the  drcumstaiices  that  were  dominant.  The 
history  of  Koman  ethics  represents  a  steady  and  iinifurra 
current,  Lniidud  by  tlic  general  mnditions  of  society,  and 
its  progress  may  be  marked  by  tlie  successive  as(  eadency 
of  the  Eoman,  tlic  Greek,  and  the  Egyptian  spirit. 

In  the  age  of  Cato  and  Cicero  the  character  of  the  ideal 
was  wholly  Boman,  although  the  philosophical  expression 
of  that  character  was  derived  from  the  Greek  Stoics.  It 
exhibited  all  the  force,  the  grandeur,  the  hardness,  the 
practical  tendency  which  Boman  circumstances  had  early 
created,  combined  with  that  catholicity  of  spirit  which 
resulted  from  very  recent  political  and  intellectual  changes. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  Greek  element,  which  repre- 
sented the  gentler  and  more  humane  spirit  of  antiquity, 
gained  an  ascendency.  It  did  so  by  simple  propagandism, 
aided  by  the  long  peace  of  the  Antonines,  by  the  effe- 
minate habits  produced  by  the  increasing  luxuiy,  by  the  at* 
tractions  of  the  metropolis,  which  had  drawn  multitudes 
of  Greeks  to  Bome,  by  the  patronage  of  the  Emperors, 
and  also  by  the  increasmg  realisation  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal  brotherhood,  which  Panaitius  and  Cicero  had 
asserted,  but  of  which  the  full  consequences  were  only 
perceived  by  their  successors.  Tlie  change  in  the  type  of 
virtue  was  shown  in  the  iuiiuence  of  eclectic,  and  for  the 
most  part  Platonic  moralists,  whose  special  assaults  were 
directed  against  the  stoical  condemnation  of  the  emotions, 
and  in  the  gradual  sojftening  of  the  stoical  type.  In 
Seneca  the  hardness  of  the  sect,  though  very  apparent,  is 
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broken  by  precepts  of  a  very  great  and  extensive  benevo- 
lence, though  that  benevolence  springs  rather  from  a 
sense  of  dutj  than  from  tenderness  of  feeling.  In  Dion 
Chiysostom  the  practical  benevolence  is  not  less  promi- 
nent, but  there  is  less  both  of  pride  and  of  callousness. 
Epictetus  embodied  the  sternest  stoicism  in  his  Manual, 
but  his  dissertations  exhibit  a  deep  relifrious  feeling  and  a 
wide  range  of  sympathies.  In  Marcus  Aurelius  the  emo- 
tional elements  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  amiable 
quaUties  began  to  predominate  over  the  hen»c  ones.  We 
find  at  the  same  time  a  new  stress  laid  upon  puri^  of 
thought  and  imagination,  a  growing  feeling  of  reverence* 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  reform  the  popular  religion. 

This  second  stage  exhibits  a  happy  combination  of  the 
Eomaii  and  Greek  spirits.  Disinterested,  strictly  practical, 
averse  to  the  speculative  subtleties  of  the  Greek  intellect, 
Stoicism  w{is  still  the  religion  of  a  people  who  were  the 
rulers  and  the  organisers  of  the  world,  whose  enthusiasm 
was  essentially  patriotic,  and  who  had  learnt  to  sacrifice 
everything  but  pnde  to  the  sense  of  duty.  It  had,  how- 
ever, become  amiable,  gentle,  and  spiritual  It  had  gamed 
much  in  beauty,  while  it  had  lost  something  in  force. 
In  the  world  of  morals,  as  in  the  world  of  physics, 
strength  is  nearly  allied  to  hardness.  He  who  feels 
keenly,  is  easily  moved,  and  a  sensitive  sympathy  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  an  amiable  character,  is  in  consequence 
a  principle  of  weakness.  The  race  of  great  fiomau  Stoics 
which  had  never  ceased  during  the  tyranny  of  Nero  or 
Domitian  b^an  to  fail  In  the  v^  moment  when  the 
'  ideal  of  the  sect  had  attained  its  supreme  perfection,  a 
new  movement  appeared,  the  philosophy  sunk  into  dis- 
. repute,  and  the  last  act  of  the  drama  began. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  all  was  normal  and 
regular.   The  long  continuance  of  despotic  government 
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had  gradually  destroyed  the  active  public  spirit  of  which 
Stoicism  was  the  expression.  The  predominance  of  the 
subtle  intellect  of  Greece,  and  the  multiplication  of  rhe- 
toricians, had  converted  the  philosophy  into  a  school  of 
disputation  and  of  casuistry.  The  increasing  cultiyation 
of  the  emotions  continued,  till  what  may  be  termed  the 
moral  centre  was  changed,  and  the  development  of  feel-  / 
ing  was  deemed  more  important  lIkhi  the  regulation  off 
actions.  This  cultivation  of  the  eiuotiuus  predisposed 
men  to  religion.  A  reaction,  intensified  by  many  minor 
causes,  set  in  against  the  scepticism  of  the  preceding 
generation,  and  Alexandria  gradually  became  the  moral 
capital  of  the  empire.  The  Boman  type  speedily  dis- 
appeared. A  union  was  effected  between  superstitious 
rites  and  philosophy,  and  the  worship  of  £g3rptian  deities^ 
prepared  the  way  for  the  teacliing  of  tlio  Neoplatonists, 
who  combined  the  most  visionary  part  of  the  speculations 
of  Plato  with  the  ancient  phiiosophies  of  the  East.  In 
Piotinus  we  £uid  most  of  the  first ;  in  lamblichus  most 
of  the  second.  The  minds  of  men,  under  their  infiuence, 
grew  introspective,  credulous  and  superstitious,  and  found 
their  ideal  states  in  the  hallucinations  of  ecstasy  and  the 
calm  of  an  unpractical  mysticism. 

Such  were  the  influences  which  acted  in  turn  upon  a 
society  which,  by  despotism,  by  slavery,  and  by  atrocious 
amusements,  had  been  debased  and  corrupted  to  the  very 
core.    Each  sect  which  successively  arose  contributed 
something  to  remedy  the  evil.    Stoicism  placed  beyond  i 
cavil  the  great  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong.  ^ 
It  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood,  it  ^ 
created  a  noble  literature  and  a  noble  legislation,  and  it ; 
associated  its  moral  system  with  the  patriotic  spirit  which ' 
was  then  the  animating  sjnrit  ot"  lioinan  life.    The  early 
Platonists  of  the  empire  corrected  the  exaggerations  of 
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Stoicism,  gave  free  scope  for  the  amiable  qualities,  and 
supplied  a  theory  of  right  and  wrong,  suited  not  merely 
for  ber<HC  characters  and  for  extreme  emergencies,  but  also 
for  the  characters  and  the  circumstances  of  common  life. 
The  ^rthagorean  and  Neoplatomst  schools  revived  the 
feeling  of  religious  reverence,  inculcated  humility,  prayer- 
fuluess  and  purity  of  thought,  and  accustomed  iiieu  to 
asijociate  their  moral  ideals  with  the  Deity,  rather  than 
with  themselves. 

The  moral  improvement  of  society  was  now  to  pass 
into  other  hiuuh.  A  religion  which  had  long  been  in- 
creasing in  obscurity  began  to  emerge  into  the  light.  By 
the  beauty  of  its  moral  precepts,  by  the  systematic  skill 
with  which  it  governed  the  imagination  and  habits  of 
its  worshippers,  by  the  strong  religious  motives  to  which 
it  could  appeal,  by  its  admirable  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion, and,  it  must  be  added,  by  its  unsparing  use  of  tlic 
arm  ojjwwer,  Cliristiamty  sooa  edipscd  or  destroyed  ail 
otTia'  sects,  and  became  for  many  centuries  the  supreme 
ruler  of  the  moral  world.  ComfimngtEe  stoical  doctrine 
of  universal  brotherhood,  the  Greek  predilection  for  the 
amiable  qualities,  and  the  Egyptian  spirit  of  reverence 
and  religious  awe,  it  acquired  from  the  first  an  intensity 
and  uiiiverj^ality  of  infhience  wliicli  none  of  the  philaso- 
phies  it  had  .superseded  had  ap[)roac]ied.  I  have  now  to 
examine  the  niontl  causes  that  governed  the  rise  of  this 
religion  in  Home,  the  ideal  of  virtue  it  presented^  the 
degree  and  manner  in  which  it  stamped  its  image  upon 
the  characters  of  nationsi  and  the  perversions  and  dis- 
tortions it  underwent 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  OONVEBSION  OF  ROME. 

There  is  no  fact  in  the  history  of  the  liuman  mind  more 
remarkable  tliau  tlic  complete  unconsciousness  of  the  im- 
portance and  tlie  destinies  of  Ciu'istiaTjity,  manifested  by 
the  Pagan  writers  before  the  accession  of  Coustantine.  So 
laige  an  amotint  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
ten  or  twelve  allusions  to  it  they  furnish,  that  we  are 
sometimes  apt  to  fbiget  how  few  and  meagre  those  allu- 
sions are,  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  construct 
from  them,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  a  history  of  the 
t  ai  ly  church.  Plutarch  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  probably 
surpass  all  other  writers  of  their  time  in  the  range  of 
their  illustrations,  and  Seneca,  who  was  certainly  the  most 
illustrious  moralist  of  his  age,  never  even  mention  it. 
Epictetus  and  Marcus  AureUus  have  each  adverted  to  it 
with  a  pasdng  and  contemptuous  censure.  Tacitus  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  persecution  by  Nero,  but  treats  the 
suffering  religion  simply  as  •  an  execrable  superstition 
while  Suetonius,  employing  the  same  expre^ision,  reckons 
the  persecution  among  the  acts  of  tlie  tyrant  that  were 
either  laudable  or  indifferent.  Our  most  important  docu- 
ment is  the  famous  letter  of  the  younger  Phny.  Lucian 
throws  some  light  both  on  the  extent  of  Christian  charity, 
and  on  the  aspect  in  which  Christians  were  r^arded  by 
the  religious  jugglers  of  their  age,  and  the  long  aeries  of 
Pagans  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  Emperors  in  that  most 
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critical  period  from  the  accession  of  Hadrian,  almost  to 
the  eve  of  the  triumph  of  the  church,  among  a  crowd  of 
details  concerning  the  dresses,  games,  vices,  and  follies  of 
the  court,  supply  us  with  six  or  seven  short  notices  of  the 
religion  that  was  transforming  the  world. 

The  gcnend  silence  of  the  pagan  WTitcrs  ou  this  subject 
did  not  livho  from  ;i ay  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by 
authority,  for  in  tliis  fiekl  llie  widest  hititudc  was  conceded, 
nor  yet  from  the  notions  of  the  dignity  of  liistory,  or  the 
importance  of  individual  exertions,  which  have  induced 
some  historians  to  resolve  their  task  into  a  catalogue  of 
the  achievements  of  kings,  statesmen,  and  generals.  The 
conception  of  history,  as  the  record  and  explanation  of 
niond  revokitions,  though  of  course  not  developed  to 
the  Siune  prominence  as  among  some  modern  writers, 
was  by  no  means  unknown  in  antiquity,'  and  in  many 
branches  our  knowledge  of  the  social  changes  of  the 
Homan  Empire  is  extremely  copious.  The  dissolution  of 
old  beliefs,  the  decomposition  of  the  entire  social  and 
moral  system  that  had  arisen  under  the  republic,  engaged 
in  the  very  liighest  degree  the  attention  of  the  literary 
classes,  and  they  displayed  the  most  commendable  diU- 
gence  in  tracing  its  stages.  It  is  very  curious  and  in- 
structive to  contrast  the  ample  information  they  have 
furnished  us  concerning  the  growth  of  Eoman  luxury, 
with  their  almost  absolute  silence  concerning  the  growth 
of  Christianity.  The  moral  importance  of  the  former 
movement  they  clearly  recognised,  and  they  have  ac- 
cordingly preserved  so  full  a  record  of  all  the  duiugcs 
m  dress,  banquets,  buildings,  and  spectacles,  that  it  would 

*  We  have  a  remarlvRble  instance  of  the  dcnme^s  with  which  some  eron 
of  the  mo^t  In.oigniGcant  hiitLorians  recoguiiMid  tbe  folly  of  concentrating 
histor)'  on  tUu  biographies  of  the  emperors,  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Capi- 
tolinm,  Li/e  of  3faertniif.— Toeitiw  U  full  of  beMtafuI  epiflodei,  doMiibuf 
tbio  nuuinen  and  vfliigion  of  the  peoplo. 
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be  possible  to  write  with  the  most  minute  detail  the 
whole  hifltoiy  of  Boman  luxuiy,  from  the  day  when  a 
censor  derived  an  dector  of  his  vote  because  hut  garden 
wna  negligently  cultivated,  to  the  orgies  of  Nero  or  Helio- 
gabalus.  The  moral  importance  of  the  other  movement 
they  altogether  overlooked,  and  their  oversight  leaves  a 
chasm  in  history  wliich  can  never  l)e  supplied. 

That  the  greatest  rehgious  change  in  the  history  of 
mankind  should  have  taken  place  under  the  eyes  of  a 
brilliant  galasy  of  philosophers  and  historians,  who  were 
profoundly  conscious  of  the  decompodtion  around  them, 
that  all  of  these  writeis  should  have  utterly  failed  to 
predict  the  issue  of  the  movement  they  were  observing, 
and  tliat,  during  tlu-  ,^pace  of  three  centuries,  tliey  should 
have  treated  as  -imply  contemptible  an  agency  whicli  all 
men  must  now  admit  to  have  been,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
the  most  powerful  moral  lever  that  has  ever  been  applied 
to  the  affairs  of  man,  are  &ct8  well  worthy  of  medita- 
tbn  in  every  period  of  reli^ous  transition.  The  expla-\ 
nation  is  to  be  foimdin  that  broad  separation  between  the 
spheres  of  morals  and  of  poritive  religion  we  have  con- 
MJcred  in  the  last  chapter.  In  modern  times,  men  who 
were  examining  the  probable  mural  future  of  tlic  world, 
would  naturally,  and  in  the  first  place,  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  relati\  e  positions  and  the  probable  destinies 
of  religious  institutions.  In  the  stoical  period  of  the" 
Boman  Empire,  the  positive  religion  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  an  art  for  obtaining  preternatural 
assistance  in  the  affiiirs  of  life,  and  the  moral  amelioration 
of  mankind  was  deemed  altogether  external  to  its  sphere. 
Philosophy  had  become  to  the  edut^ited  mf)st  htcrally 
a  religion.  It  was  the  nde  of  life,  the  exposition  of  the 
Divine  nature,  the  source  of  devotional  feeling.  The 
crowd  of  oriental  superstitions  that  had  deluged  the  city 
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were  regarded  as  peculiarly  pernicious  and  contemptible, 
and  of  these,  none  was  less  likely  to  attract  the  favour 
of  the  philosophers  than  that  of  the  Jews,^  who  were 
notorious  as  the  niost  sordid,  the  most  turbulent,'  and  the 
most  unsocial  *  of  the  oriental  colonists.  Of  the  iguorance 
of  their  tenets,  displayed  even  by  the  most  eminent  Bo- 
maui;,  we  have  u  striking  ilhistration  in  the  lone  series  of 
grotesque  fiibles  concerning  their  belief,  probably  derived 
from  some  satirical  pamphlet,  which  Tacitus  has  gravely 
inserted  in  his  history^  Ohristiani^,  in  the  eyes  of  the*' 
philosopher,  was  simply  a  sect  of  Judaism, 

Although  I  am  anxious  in  the  present  work  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  questions  that  are  purely  theological, 
and  to  consider  Christianity  merely  in  its  aspect  as  a 
moral  agent,  it  will  be  iM  ccssary  to  bestow  a  few  pre- 
liminary pages  upon  its  triumph  in  the  lioman  Empire, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  £ar  that  triumph  was  due  to 
moral  causes,  and  what  were  its  rektions  to  the  prevail- 
ing philosophy.  There  are  some  writers  who  have  been 
so  struck  with  the  conformity  between  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  later  Stoics  and  those  of  Christianity, 
that  they  have  imagined  that  Christianity  had  eaily 
obtained  a  decisive  influence  over  philosophy,  and  that 
the  leading  teachers  of  liome  had  been  in  some  measure 
its  disciples.  Tliere  are  others  who  reduce  the  conversion 
of  the  Boman  Empire  to  a  mere  question  of  evidences, 
to  the  overwhehning  proofs  the  Christian  teadiers  pro- 
duced of  the  authenticity  of  the  gospel  narratives.  There 
are  others,  again,  who  deem  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
simply  miraculous.    Everytliiug,  they  tcli  us,  was  against 

*  The  passages  relating  to  the  Jews  in  Roman  literature  are  eolkcted  in 
AuK  rtln'*;  RapjMrtt  mppotH  «R<r«  d  SL  ^mL  Champtgnjr^  JRomf 
et  Judfe,  tome  i.  pp.  134-1J?7. 

*  Cicero,  j)ro  Flacvu,  28  ^  Suetou.  Ciaudiue,  25. 

*  JuTenali  SaL  sir.  *  Miit.  t. 
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it  The  oourse  of  the  church  was  like  that  of  a  ship  sail- 
ing rapidly  and  steadily  to  the  goal»  iu  direct  defiance  of 
both  wind  and  tide,  and  the  conversion  of  the  empire  was 

as  literally  supernatural  as  the  raising  of  the  dead,  or  the 
sudden  quelling  of  the  storm. 

On  tlic  first  of  these  theories  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
*  necessary,  after  the  last  chapter,  to  expatiate  at  length.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  greatest  moralists  of  the  Homan 
Empire  either  never  mentioned  Chnstiamty,  or  mentioned 
it  with  contempt ;  that  they  habitually  disregarded  the 
many  religions  that  had  arisen  among  the  ignorant; 
and  that  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  slightest  value 
of  their  ever  having  cuuic  in  contact  with  or  favoured 
the  Christians.  The  supposition  that  they  were  influ- 
enced by  Christianity  rests  mainly  upon  their  entbrcement 
of  the  Christian  duty  of  self-examination,  upon  their 
strong  assertion  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind, 
and  upon  the  deEcate  and  expansive  humanity  they  at 
last  evinced.  But  although  on  all  these  points  the  later 
Stoics  approximated  much  to  Christianity,  we  have 
already  seen  that  it  is  easy  to  discover  in  each  case 
the  ciiuse  of  the  tendency.  The  duty  of  self-examination 
was  simply  a  Pythagorean  precept,  enforced  in  that  school 
long  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  introduced  into  Stoic- 
ism when  Fythagoraeanism  became  popular  in  Bome,  and 
confessedly  borrowed  from  this  source.'  The  doctrine 
of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind  was  the  mani- 
fest expression  of  those  political  and  social  changes 
which  reduced  the  whole  civilised  globe  to  one  great 
t'lnpii-e,  threw  open  to  tlie  most  distant  tribes  the  right 
of  I]U)maa  citizenship,  and  subverted  all  those  class  di< 
visions  around  which  moral  theories  had  been  formed. 
Cicero  asserted  it  as  emphatically  as  Seneca.  The  theory 
of  Pantheism,  representing  the  entire  creation  as  one  great 
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body,  pervaded  by  one  divine  soul,  harmonised  with  it; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  very  phraseology  con- 
cerning the  fellow-membership  of  all  things  ia  God, 
which  has  been  most  confidently  adduced  by  some  modem 
writers  as  proving  the  connection  between  Seneca  and 
Christianity,  was  selected  by  Lactantius  as  the  clearest 
illustrtitiou  of  the  pantheism  of  Stoicism.^  The  humane 
character  of  the  later  stoical  leacliinGrs  was  obviously  due 
to  the  infusion  of  the  Greek  element  iiitu  ilomau  life, 
which  began  before  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  and 
received  a  new  impulse  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  also 
to  the  softening  influence  of  a  luxurious  civilisation,  and 
of  the  long  peace  of  the  Antonines*  While  &r  inferior  to 
the  Greeks  in  practical  and  realised  humanity,  the  Bomans 
never  surpassed  their  masters  in  theoretical  liunmnity 
except  in  one  respect.  The  hum.'imty  of  the  Greeks, 
thoLigii  very  earnest,  was  confined  within  a  narrow  circle. 
The  social  and  political  circumstances  of  the  Eoman 
empire  destroyed  the  barrier. 

The  only  case  in  which  any  plausible  arguments  have 
been  urged  in  &vour  of  the  notion  that  the  writings  of 
the  Stoics  were  influenced  by  the  New  Testament,  is  that 
of  Seneca.  This  pliilosopher  was  regarded  by  all  the 
mcdia  val  writers  as  a  Christian,  on  the  ground  of  a  corre- 
spondence with  St,  Paul,  which  formed  part  of  a  forged 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  SL  Paul, 
attributed  to  St.  Linus.  Those  letters,  which  were  ab- 
solutely unnoticed  during  the  first  three  centuries,  and 
are  fiiBt  mentioned  by  St  Jerome,  are  now  ahnost  uni- 
vecsally  abandoned  as  forgeries    but  many  curious  coin- 

*  I/act.  iHd.  T>iv.  vii.  1. 

'  Spo  tbeir  history  fully  investignted  in  Aiihertin.  AufrTi?tinp  follnwM 
Jerome  in  mentioning  the  letters,  but  neither  declared  their  belief  in 
tbtfin*  Laettntttts  nearly  at  the  aame  tiaie  (Ind*  Di»,  ti  ^)  dwtioet]/ 
^ke  of  Seneca  u  a  Paga&i  m  Tertiiilien  (ApoL  50)  had  done  before.  The 
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cideoces  of  phraseology  have  been  pointed  out  between 
the  writings  of  Seneca  nnd  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
the  presumption  derived  from  them  has  been  strengthened, 
by  Uie  facts  that  the  brother  of  Seneca  was  that  Gallio, 
who  refused  to  hear  the  disputes  between  St.  Paul  and 
the  Jews,  and  that  BuitIiu-s,  wlio  was  the  fiieiid  and  col- 
league of  Seneca,  was  the  officer  to  whose  custody  St. 
Paul  Imd  been  entrusted  nt  Rome.  Into  the  miuute 
verbal  criticism  to  which  this  question  has  given  rise,^  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter.  It  has  been  shown  that 
much  of  what  was  deemed  Christian  phraseology  grew 
out  of  the  panthdstic  notion  of  one  great  body  induding, 
and  one  divine  mind  animating  and  guiding,  all  existing 
things ;  and  many  otliers  of  the  pretended  coincidences 
are  so  slight  as  to  be  altogether  \v<  >rilile<s  as  an  argument ; 
but  I  think  most  persons  who  review  wliat  was  written 
on.the  subject,  will  conclude  that  it  is  probable  some  frag- 
ments at  least  of  Christian  lnncrua?e  had  come  to  the  ears 
of  Seneca.  But  to  suppose  that  his  system  of  morals  is 
in  any  degree  formed  after  the  model,  or  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  is  to  be  blind  to  the  most 
obvious  characteristics  of  both  Christianity  and  Stoicism ; 
for  no  other  morahst  could  be  so  aptly  selected  as 
representing  their  extreme  diveigeuce.  Reverence  and 
humility,  a  constant  sense  of  the  supreme  majesty  of  God 
and  of  the  weakness  and  sinfulness  of  man,  and  a  perpetual 
reference  to  another  world,  were  the  essential  charae* 

immense  number  of  lorded  documents  is  one  of  the  mo^t  disgrncel'ul  features 
of  th«  ehitich  hutoiy  of  ihe  first  few  centunos. 
*  M.  Fleiuy  has  written  tn  dabontte  work  naintidiiing  the  cooneetion 

between  the  apostle  and  the  philosopber.  M.  Troploiig  (^hifiuence  du  C/ins' 
timmne  mr  h  Droit)  hiia  adopted  the  eame  Tiew.  M.  Aubertin,  in  tbo  work 
I  have  already  cited,  has  maintained  the  opposite  view  (which  is  that  of  ail 
or  nearly  all  English  critics)  with  raosterlj  ekill  and  Icarnirifr.  The  Abk^ 
Dottrif  {JRoffwU  SUadtnu  H  dn  C^ridUaatm*)  has  placed  aide  hj  side 
the  paaaages  firom  each  writer  which  ate  most  alike. 
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teristics  of  Christianity,  the  source  of  all  its  power,  the 
basis  of  its  distinctive  type.  Of  all  these,  the  teaching  of 
Seneca  is  the  direct  antithesia  Carfless  of  the  future 
world,  and  profoundly  oonvinced  of  the  mipieme  majesty 
of  man,  he  laboured  to  emancipate  his  disdples  *  from 
every  fear  of  God  and  man and  the  proud  language  in 
which  lie  claimed  for  the  sage  an  equahty  with  the  gods, 
represents,  perhaps,  the  highest  point  to  which  philosophic 
arrogance  has  boon  carried.  The  Jews,  with  whom  the 
Christians  were  then  universally  identified,  he  emphati- 
cally describes  as  ^  an  accursed  race/  ^  One  man,  indeed, 
there  was  among  the  latter  Stoics,  who  had  almost  realised 
the  Christian  type,  and  in  whose  pure  and  gentle  nature 
the  arrogance  of  his  school  can  be  scarcely  traced;  but 
Marcus  Aiuelius,  who  of  all  the  Pa^ran  world,  if  \ve  argued 
by  internal  evidence  alone,  we  sliuuid  have  most  readily 
identified  with  Christianity,  was  a  persecutor  of  the  faith, 
and  he  has  left  on  record  in  his  '  meditations '  his  contempt 
for  the  Christian  martyrs..^ 

The  relation  between  the  Pagan  philosophers  and  the 
Christian  rehgion  was  a  subject  of  much  discussion  and  of 
profound  difference  of  opinion  in  the  early  Church.* 
Wliile  the  writers  of  one  school  H])ologised  for  the  murder 
of  Socrates,  described  the  martyred  Greok  as  '  the  buf- 
foon of  Athens  and  attributed  his  inspiration  to  diabo- 
lical influence,^  while  they  designated  the  writings  of 
the  philosophers  as  *  the  school  of  heretics,'  and  collected 
with  a  malicious  assiduity  all  the  calumnies  that  had 

b 

1  OnotodljSt.  Aiigiif(iiie.^i7toCVftiHvLll.  *  xLS, 

*  The  histoiy  of  the  two  schools  hu  faean  elabomtely  tnoed  by  Hitter, 

Presaened,  and  mnnv  other  T^-riters.  I  won]!!  c-^pfrially  refer  h^  th(^  fourth 
volume  of  M.  l)e  (Jerando'a  moat  fascinating  Ilmtoirc  de  la  rhtlosophte. 

*  *  Scarra  Atticus,'  Mb.  Felix,  Odav,  This  term  is  snid  by  Cicero  to  have 
been  giTen  to  SoemteB  by  Zeno.  (Cie*  D»  NaL  Dtor,  i.  34.) 

*  TertuU.  Ik  AnimOf  89. 
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been  heaped  upon  their  memory,  there  were  others  who 
made  it  a  leading  object  to  estabhsh  a  close  affinity 
between  Pagan  phiiosopby  and  the  Ohiistian  revelation. 
Imbued  in  many  instances,  almost  from  childhood,  with 
the  noble  teaching  of  Flato,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  ana- 
logies between  his  philosophy  and  their  new  faith,  these 
writers  found  the  exhibition  uf  iliis  resemblance  at  once 
deeply  grateful  to  tlicniselvcs  and  the  most  successful 
way  of  dispelling  the  prejudices  of  their  Pagan  neigh- 
bours. Hie  success  that  had  attended  the  Chnstian  pro- 
phecies attributed  to  the  Sibyls  and  the  orades,  the 
passion  for  eclecticism,  which  the  social  and  commercial 
pomtion  of  Alexandria  had  generated,  and  also  the 
example  of  the  Jew  Aristobulus,  who  had  some  time 
before  contended  that  the  Jewish  writings  had  been 
translated  into  Greek,  and  liad  been  the  source  of  nuich 
of  the  Pagan  wisdom,  encouraged  them  in  their  course. 
The  most  concihatory,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
philosophical  school,  was  the  earliest  in  the  Church. 
Justin  Martyr — the  first  of  the  &thera  whose  writings 
possess  any  general  philosophical  interest— cordially  re- 
cognises the  excellence  of  man}'  parts  of  the  Pagan  phi- 
losophy, and  even  jiUribute^  it  to  a  divine  inspiration,  to 
the  action  of  the  generative  or  ^  seminal  Logos,'  which 
from  the  earUest  times  had  existed  in  the  world,  had 
inspired  teachers  like  Socrates  and  Musonius,  wlio  liad 
been  persecuted  by  the  diemons,  and  had  received  in 
Christianity  its  final  and  perfect  manifestation.^  The 
same  generous  and  expanfli7e  appreciations  may  be  traced 
in  the  writings  of  several  later  fethers,  although  the  school 
was  speedily  disfigured  by  some  grotesque  extravagances. 
Clement  of  Alexandria— a  writer  of  wide  sympathies, 

1  See  6qi0ei«lly  lua  jipoL  ii.  8, 12,  13.  He  Bpeaks  cf  the  tmpimTuAs 
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considerable  originality,  very  extensive  learning,  but  of  a 
feeble  and  fantastic  judgment — who  immediately  succeeded 
Justin  Martyr,  attributed  all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity 
to  two  sources.  The  first  source  was  tiadition ;  for  the 
angels,  who  had  been  &scinated  by  the  antediluvian  ladies, 
had  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  &ir 
companions  by  giving  tliem  an  abstract  of  the  metaphysical 
and  other  learning  which  was  then  current  in  lieaven,  and 
the  substance  of  these  conversations  being  transmitted  by 
tradition  supplied  the  pagan  philosophers  with  tlieir  leading 
notions.  The  angels  did  not  know  everything,  and  tliercH  )rc 
the  Greek  philosophy  was  imperfect ;  but  this  event  formed 
the  first  great  epoch  in  literary  History.  The  second  and 
most  important  source  of  pagan  wisdom  was  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,^ of  which  many  of  tlie  early  Christians  traced  the 
influence  in  every  department  of  ancient  wisdom.  Plato 
had  borrowed  from  it  all  his  pliilos«jphy,  Homer  the  noblest 
conceptions  of  his  poetr}%  Demosthenes  the  finest  touches 
of  his  eloquence.  Even  Miltiades  owed  his  military  skill 
to  an  assiduous  study  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  ambus- 
cade by  which  he  won  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  imi- 
tated from  the  strategy  of  Moses.^  Pythagoras,  moreover, 
had  been  himself  a  ciieumcised  Jew.'    llulo  hud  been 

*  See  on  all  tbis  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  t.,  and  also  i.  22. 

'  St.  Clfment  repeats  this  twice  (Strom,  i.  24,  r.  14).  The  w-ritinc^  of 
this  father  are  full  of  curious,  &ud  sometiiue^  ingenious,  attemptti  to  iruce 
diffisrant  phrues  of  the  gmt  pbiloaophers,  orators,  and  poets  to  MflMi. 
A  Tantamount  of  learning  and  ingenuity  has  been  expended  iathe  same 
cnu.i.'  hy  I'usrbiua.  {Prrfp.  Ev(mg.  xii.  xiii.)  Tlio  tradition  of  the  deri- 
vntiui!  I'M'.'an  philopopliy  fn»ra  the  Old  Testauifut  fotmd  in  tri  npml  little 
favour  among  the  Latin  writers.  Tliore  ia  some  curious  infornuitiuu  on  tiiia 
•otjject  in  Weteduid'i  'Charge  to  the  CiNgy  of  liOddlesex,  to  proTO  thai 
tbe  wisdom  of  the  ancients  was  borrowed  from  revelation,  delivend  in 
.  1731.'    It  is  in  tlie  8th  volume  of  "Waterlnnd's  works  (ed.  1731). 

'  Pt.  Clenunt  (.Strom,  i.)  nieuliuus  that  some  think  him  to  hnve  boon 
Ezekiel,  an  opinion  wliich  St.  Clement  him&elf  doca  not  hold.   £>ee  on  tbe 
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instructed  ia  Egypt  by  tbe  prophet  Jeremiah  Hie  god 
Serapis  was  no  other  than  the  patriarch  Joseph,  his 
Egyptian  name  being  manifestly  derived  from  his  great- 
grandmother  Sarah.^ 

Absurdities  of  this  kind,  of  which  I  have  given  extreme 
but  by  no  means  the  only  example?,  were  usually  primai  ily 
intencled  to  repel  arguments  against  Cliri^jtianity,  and  they 
are  illustrations  of  the  teudency  which  has  always  existed 
in  an  uncritical  age  to  invent,  without  a  sliadow  of  founda- 
tion, the  most  elaborate  theories  of  explanation  rather  than 
recognise  the  smallest  force  in  an  objection*  Thus,  when 
the  Pagans  attempted  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  normal 
product  of  the  liuinau  mind,  by  pointing  to  the  very 
lumierous  pagan  legends  which  were  prccibely  parallel  to 
the  Jewish  historic?,  it  was  answered  tliat  the  dajmons 
were  careful  students  of  prophecy,  that  they  foresaw  with 
terror  the  advent  of  their  Divine  Ck)nqueror,  and  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  men  beheving  in  him,  they  had  invented, 
by  anticipation,  a  series  of  legends  resembling  the  events 
which  were  foretold*  More  frequently,  however,  the 
early  Christians  retorted  the  apcu>ations  of  jjlagiary,  and 
by  forged  writings  attributed  to  pagan  authors,  or  by 
pomting  out  alleged  traces  of  Jewi<sh  influence  in  genuine 
pagan  writings,  they  endeavoured  to  trace  through  the 
past  the  footsteps  of  their  faith.  But  this  method  of  as* 
similation  which  culminated  in  the  Gnostics,  the  Neopla- 

patristic  notions  abont  Pjrtbagons  LBgeoAn,  Traitf  th  POpMcn,  tome  i. 

p.  104. 

*  Thif  is  the  opinion  of  Julius  Finiiicus  Mnteraus,  a  Latin  •nnt-  r  of  the 
age  of  C'Onstantine,  *  Nam  quia  Sarte  pron^poa  fuerat.  .  .  .  Serapis  dicma  est 
Gmco  «ermone,  hoe  est  Sapat;  air6.*— Juliiia  Fixmicoa  Materaiu^  J}e  JSbwv 

'  Justin  Miirtyr,  Apol.  i  54;  Tryjiho.  C9-70.    Tlicro  Is  a  very  curious  . 
collet  tiou  of  ]^ti^'an  legends  that  were  parallel  to  Jewish  incidents^  ia  Za 
MotAe  le  layer,  let.  xciii. 

26 
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tonistd,  and  especially  in  Origen,  was  directed  not  to  the 
later  Stoics  of  tlie  eiupire,  but  to  the  great  philosophers 
"wlio  had  preceded  Christianity.  It  Avas  in  the  ^Tiliugs 
of  Plato,  not  ill  tliose  of  Epictetiis  or  Marcus  Aurelius, 
that  tlie  fathers  of  the  fir«t  three  centuries  found  the 
iofiueiioe  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  at  the  time  when 
the  passion  for  disooveiing  these  ooonectioiis  was  most 
extravagant,  the  notion  of  Seneca  and  his  foUowers  being 
inspired  by  the  Christians  was  unknown. 

Dismissing  then,  as  altogether  groundless,  the  notion 
that  Christianity  liad  obtained  a  compU'te  or  even  a 
partial  influence  over  the  philosophic  classes  tiuring  the 
period  of  stoical  ascendency,  we  come  to  the  opinion  of 
^  those  who  suppose  that  the  Eoman  empire  was  converted 
by  a  system  of  evidences — ^by  the  miraculous  proo6 
the  divinity  of  Christianity,  submitted  to  the  adjudication 
of  the  [)e(  )|>le.  To  estimate  this  view  aright,  we  have  to 
consider  both  the  capacity  of  the  men  of  that  age  for 
judging  miracles,  and  aLso — which  is  a  diilLiLiit  question 
— the  extent  to  which  such  evidence  would  weigh  upon 
their  minds.  To  treat  this  subject  satisfactorily,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  enter  at  some  little  length  into  the  broad 
question  of  the  evidence  of  the  miraculous. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  minority  of  the  priests  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  a  general  incredulity  on  the  subject  of 
miracles  now  underlies  the  opinions  of  almost  all  educated 
men.  Nearly  every  one,  however  cordially  he  may  admit 
some  one  particular  class  of  miracles,  as  a  general  rule 
regards  the  accounts  of  such  event.s,  wliich  are  so  frequent 
in  all  old  historians,  as  false  and  incredible,  even  when 
he  fully  believes  the  natural  events  that  are  authenticated 
by  the  same  testimony.  The  reason  of  this  incredulity  is 
not  altogether  the  impossibility  or  even  extreme  natural 
improbability  of  miracles;  for,  whatever  may  be  the 
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case  with  some,  there  is  at  least  one  class  or  conception 
of  them  which  is  perfectly  free  from  logical  difficulty. 
Tliere  is  no  contradiction  involved  in  the  behef  that 
spiritual  beings,  of  power  and  wisdom  immeasurably 
transcending  our  own,  exist,  or  that,  existing,  they 
might,  by  the  normal  exerdse  of  their  powers,  perform 
feats  as  fur  surpassing  the  understanding  of  the  most 
gifted  of  mankind,  as  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  pre- 
diction of  an  eclipse  surpass  the  faculties  of  a  savage. 
Nor  does  the  incredulity  arise,  I  think,  as  is  commonly 
asserted,  from  the  want  of  that  amoimt  and  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  m  other  departments  is  deemed  sufficient.  * 
Very  few  of  the  minor  facts  of  history  are  authenticated 
by  as  much  evidence  as  the  Stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  or 
the  laiiacles  of  the  holy  thorn,  or  at  the  toml)  of  the 
Ahh6  Paris.  We  believe,  with  tolerable  assurance,  a 
crowd  of  historical  events  on  the  testimony  of  one  or  two 
Eoman  historians;  but  when  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  de- 
scribe how  Vespasian  restored  a  bliud  man  to  sight,  and 
a  cripple  to  strength,^  their  deliberate  assertions  do  not 
even  b^t  in  our  minds  a  suspicion  that  the  narrative 
may  possibly  be  true.  We  are  quite  certain  that  mirades 
were  not  ordinary  occurrences  in  classical  or  mediaaval 
times,  but  nearly  all  the  contemporary  writers  from 
whom  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  those  periods  were 
convinced  that  they  were. 
If,  then,  I  have  correctly  interpreted  the  opinions  of 

'  Suet  Vesp,  7 ;  Tacit.  Sid.  ir.  61.  There  is  a  slight  difference  between  the 
two  hiatoriaiu  alioat  the  •e«oiid  minde.  Sustoniu*  mjB  it  was  the  leg, 
TMatiM  that  it  was  the  hand  that  was  diseased.  The  god  8erapb  was  said 

to  have  revealed  to  the  patients  that  they  would  }je  cured  by  the  Emperor. 
Tacitus  says  that  Vespasian  did  not  tHllevo  in  his  own  power;  that  it  was 
only  alter  much  persuasion  he  was  induced  to  try  the  experiment;  that  the 
Uind  man  waa  well  known  in  Alexandria,  wbeie  the  event  oeeuned,  and 
thtAf  when  he  wrote,  eye-witnesiee  who  had  no  motiye  to  lie  atiU  attested 
the  miracle. 
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ordinary  educated  people  on  this  subject,  it  appears 
that  the  common  attitude  towards  miracles  is  not  that 
of  doubt,  of  hesitation,  of  discontent  with  the  existing 
evidence,  but  rather  of  absolute,  derisive,  and  even  im- 
examining  incredulity.  Such  a  fact,  when  we  consider 
that  the  antecedent  possibility  of  at  least  some  miracles  is 
usually  admitted,  and  in  the  face  of  the  vast  mass  of 
tradition  that  may  be  adduced  iu  iheir  l'a\  uur,  appcuis  ai 
first  sight  a  stiikiug  anomnly,  and  the  more  so,  because  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  belief  in  miracles  has  in  most  cases 
not  been  reasoned  down,  but  has  simply  faded  away. 

Jn  order  to  ascertain  the  process  by  which  this  state  of 
mind  has  been  attained,  we  may  take  a^  example  in  a 
sphere  which  is  happily  removed  from  controversy.  There 
are  very  few  persons  with  whom  the  fictitious  character 
of  fairy  tales  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  question,  ur  who 
would  hej^itate  to  disbelieve  or  even  to  ridicule  any  anecdote 
of  this  nature  which  was  told  tliem,  without  the  very 
smallest  examination  of  its  evidence.  Yet,  if  we  ask  in 
what  respect  the  existence  of  iairies  is  naturally  contra- 
dictory or  absurd,  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  the 
question.  A  faiiy  is  simply  a  being  possessing  a  mode- 
rate share  of  human  intelligence,  with  little  or  no  moral 
faculty,  with  a  body  pellucid,  winged,  and  volatile,  like 
that  of  an  insect,  with  a  passion  for  dancing,  and,  perhaps, 
with  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
diffferent  plants.  That  such  beings  should  exist,  or  that, 
existing,  they  should  be  able  to  do  many  things  beyond 
.human  power,  are  propositions  which  do  not  present  the 
smallest  ^fficulty.  For  many  centuries  their  existence 
was  almost  universally  believed.  There  is  not  a  country, 
not  a  province,  scarcely  a  parish,  in  which  traditions  of 
their  appearance  wore  not  long  preserved.  So  great  a 
weight  of  tradition,  so  many  independent  trains  of  evidence 
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attesting  statements  perfectly  free  from  intrinsic  absurdity, 
or  even  improbability,  might  appear  sufficient^  if  not  to 
establish  conviction,  at  least  to  supply  a  veiy  strong  primA 
fme  case,  and  ensure  a  patient  and  respectM  investigation 

of  the  subject. 

It  has  not  done  so,  and  tlie  reason  is  sufficiently  plain. 
The  question  of  the  credibility  of  fairy  tales  has  not  been 
resolved  by  an  examination  of  evidence,  but  by  an  obser- 
vation of  the  laws  of  historic  development.  Wherever 
we  find  an  ignorant  and  mstic  population,  the  belief  in 
fiedries  is  found  to  exists  and  circumstantial  accounts  of 
their  apparitions  are  circulated.  Sut  invariably  with 
increased  education  this  belief  passes  away.  It  is  not  that 
the  I'aiiy  tales  are  refuted  or  explained  away,  -  u-  even  nar- 
rowly scrutinised.  It  is  that  the  fiuries  cease  to  appear. 
From  tlie  uniformity  of  this  decline,  we  infer  that  fairy 
tales  are  the  normal  product  of  a  certain  condition  of  the 
imagination ;  and  this  position  is  raised  to  a  moral  cer- 
tainty when  we  find  that  the  decadence  of  fiuiy  tales  is 
but  one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  transformations. 

When  the  savage  looks  around  upon  the  world  and 
begins  to  form  his  theories  of  existence,  he  falls  at  once 
into  three  great  errors,  wliicli  become  the  first  principles 
of  his  subsequent  opinions.  He  believes  that  this  earth  is 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  all  the  bodies  encircling 
it  are  intended  for  its  use ;  that  the  disturbances  and  dislo- 
cations it  presents,  and  especially  the  master  curse  of  death, 
are  connected  with  some  event  in  his  history,  and  also  that 
the  numerous  phenomena  and  natural  vicissitudes  he  sees 
around  him  are  due  to  direct  and  isolated  vohtions,  cither 
of  spirits  presiding  over  or  of  intelligences  inherent  in 
mnttor.  Around  these  leading  conceptions  a  crowd  of 
particular  legends  speedily  cluster.  If  a  stone  falls  beside 
him.  he  naturally  infers  that  some  one  has  thrown  it.  It 
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it  be  an  aerolite,  it  is  attributed  to  some  celestial  being. 
Believing  that  each  comet,  tempest,  or  pestilence  results 
from  a  direct  and  isolated  act,  he  proceeds  to  make  theories 
tegarding  the  motives  which  have  induced  his  spiritual  per- 
secutors to  assail  him,  and  the  methods  by  which  he  may 
assuacre  their  antjer.  riuclin*/  liuiiieroiis  distinct  trains 
or  sei  ies  of  phenoinena,  he  invents  for  cacli  appropriate 
presiding  spirits.  Miracles  are  to  him  neither  strange 
events  nor  violations  of  natural  law,  but  simply  the  unveil- 
ing or  manifestation  of  the  ordinary  government  of  the 
world. 

With  these  broad  intellectual  conceptions  several  mi- 
nor influences  concur.  A  latent  fetichism,  which  is  be- 
trayed in  that  love  of  direct  pei^uiufiaition,  or  of  apply- 
ing epitlicts  derived  from  sentient  beings  to  inanimate 
nature,  which  appears  so  largely  in  all  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, and  especially  in  those  of  an  early  period  of 
society,  is  the  root  of  a  great  part  of  our  opinions.  If — 
to  employ  a  vety  familiar  illustration — ^the  most  civilised 
and  rational  of  mankind  will  observe  his  own  emotions, 
when  by  some  accident  he  has  struck  his  head  violently 
against  a  door-post,  he  "vvill  prol)al)ly  fmd  that  his  fii*st 
exclamatiua  was  not  merely  of  pain  l)ut  of  antrcr,  and  of 
anger  directed  against  the  wood.  In  a  moment  reason 
checks  the  emotion  ;  but  if  he  observes  carefully  his  own 
feelings,  he  may  easily  convince  himself  of  the  unoonscious 
fetichism  which  is  latent  in  his  mind,  and  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  child  or  a  savage,  displays  itself  without  reserve. 
Man  instinctively  ascribes  volition  to  whatever  powerfully 
affects  him.  The  feebleness  of  his  imagination  conspires 
with  other  causes  to  prevent  an  uncivihsed  man  rising 
above  Uie  conception  of  an  antliropomorphic  Deity,  and 
tlie  capricious  or  isolated  acts  of  such  a  being  form  his 
exact  notion  of  miracles.   The  same  feebleness  of  imagi- 
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nation  makes  bim  dotbe  all  mtellectual  tendencies,  all 
conflicting  emotions,  all  forces,  passions,  cr  fimdes,  in 
material  forms.  His  mind  naturally  translates  the  conflict 
between  opposing  feelings  into  a  history  of  the  combat 
between  rival  spirits.  A  va^t  accumulatiou  of  myths  is 
spontaneously  loiiiied — each  legend  being  merely  the 
material  expression  of  a  moral  lact.  The  simple  love  of 
the  wonderful,  and  the  complete  absence  of  all  critical 
spirit^  aid  the  formation. 

In  this  manner  we  find  that  in  certain  stages  of  society, 
and  under  the  action  of  the  influences  I  have  stated,  an 
accretion  of  miracles  is  invariably  formed  aiound  every 
prominent  personage  or  institution.  We  look  for  them 
as  we  look  for  showers  in  April,  or  for  liarvest  in  autumn. 
We  can  veiy  rarely  show  witli  any  conlidence  the  precise 
manner  in  which  a  particular  legend  is  created  or  the 
nucJsus  of  troth  which  it  contains,  but  we  can  analyse 
the  general  causes  that  have  impelled  men  towards  the 
miraculous ;  we  can  show  that  these  causes  have  never 
failed  to  produce  the  efTect,  and  wc  can  trace  tlie  gradual 
alteration  of  mental  conditions  invariably  accompanying 
the  decline  of  the  belief.  When  men  are  destitute  of 
critical  spirit,  when  the  notion  of  uniform  law  Is  yet 
unborn,  and  when  their  imaginations  are  still  incapable  of 
rising  to  abstract  ideas,  histories  of  miracles  are  always 
formed  and  always  believed,  and  they  continue  to  flourish 
and  to  multiply  until  these  conditions  have  altered.  Mira- 
cles  cease  when  men  cease  to  believe  and  to  expect  them. 
In  periods  that  are  equally  credulous,  they  multij)ly  or 
diminish  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  with  whicli  the 
imagination  is  directed  to  theological  topics.  A  com- 
parison of  the  histories  of  the  most  different  nations  shows 
the  mythical  period  to  have  been  common  to  all ;  and  we 
may  trace  in  many  quarters  substantially  the  same 
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miracles,  though  varied  by  national  characteristics,  and 
-vvitli  a  certaini  local  cast  aad  colouring.  As  among  the 
Alps  the  same  shower  falls  as  rain  in  the  simiiy  Talleys, 
and  as  snow  among  the  lofty  peaks,  so  the  same  Intel* 
lectual  conceptions  which  in  one  moral  latitude  take 
the  form  of  nymphs,  or  fairies,  or  sportive  legends,  appear 
in  another  as  daiiiious  or  appalling  apparitions.  Some- 
times we  can  discover  llio  precise  natural  fact  which  the 
superstition  had  misread.  Thus,  epilepsy,  the  pheno- 
menon of  nightmare,  and  that  form  of  madness  which 
leads  men  to  imagine  themselves  transformed  into  some 
animal,  are  doubtless  the  explanation  of  many  tales  of 
demoniacal  possession,  of  incubi,  and  of  lycanthropy .  In 
other  cases  we  may  detect  a  single  error,  such  as  the  notion 
lljiii  t!ie  sky  is  close  to  tlic  cuilli,  or  that  the  sun  revolves 
arouiul  the  globe,  which  had  suggested  the  legend.  But 
more  frequently  we  can  give  only  a  general  explanation, 
enabling  us  to  assign  these  legends  to  their  place,  as  the 
normal  expression  of  a  certain  stage  of  knowledge  or 
intellectual  power ;  and  this  explanation  is  their  refutar 
tion.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  imposuble,  or  even 
that  they  are  not  authenticated  by  as  much  evidence  as 
mnny  facts  wc  believe.  We  only  say  that,  in  certain  cou- 
ditious  of  society,  illusions  of  this  kind  inevitably  appear. 
No  one  am  prove  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts ; 
but  if  a  man  whose  brain  is  reeling  witli  fever  declares 
that  he  has  seen  one,  we  have  no  great  difficulty  in  form- 
ing an  opinion  about  his  assertion. 

The  gradual  decadence  of  miraculous  narratives  which 
accompanies  advancing  civilisation  may  be  chiefly  traced 
to  three  causes.  The  iirst  is  that  general  accuracy  of 
observation  and  of  statement  which  all  (Alucation  tends 
more  or  less  to  produce,  which  checks  ilie  amplifications 
of  tlie  undisciplined  imagiuatiou,  and  is  speedily  followed  by 
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a  much  stronger  moral  feeling  on  the  subject  of  truth 
than  ever  exists  in  a  rude  civilisation.  The  second  is  m 
increased  power  of  abstraction,  which  is  likewise  a  resulf 
of  general  education,  and  which,  by  correcting  the  early 
habit  of  personifying  all  phenomena,  destroys  one  of  the 
most  prohfic  sources  of  legends,  and  closes  the  mythical 
period  of  history.  The  third  is  tlic  profrrcss  of  pliysical 
science,  which  gradually  dispels  that  conception  of  a  \uu- 
verse  governed  by  perpetual  and  arbitrar}^  interference, 
from  which,  for  the  most  part,  these  legends  originally 
sprang.  The  whole  history  of  physical  science  is  one 
continued  revelation  of  the  reign  of  law.  The  same 
law  that  governs  the  motions  of  a  grain  of  dust,  or  the 
light  of  the  glowworm's  lamp,  is  shown  to  preside  over 
the  march  of  the  most  majestic  planet  or  the  fire  of  the 
most  distant  sun.  Countless  phenomena,  wliicli  were 
for  centuries  imiversally  beUeved  to  be  the  results  of 
spuitual  agency,  portents  of  calamity,  or  acts  of  Divine 
vengeance,  have  be^i  one  by  one  explained,  have  been 
shown  to  rise  from  blind  physical  causes,  to  be  capable 
of  prediction,  or  amenable  to  human  remedies.  Porms 
of  madness  which  were  for  ages  supposed  to  result  from 
possession,  m  a  treated  successfully  in  our  hospitals.  Tlie 
advent  of  the  comet  is  predicted.  The  wire  invented  by 
the  sceptic  irauklin  defends  the  crosses  on  our  churches 
from  the  lightning  stroke  of  heaven.  Whether  we 
examine  the  course  of  the  planets  or  the  world  of  the 
animalcule;  to  whatever  field  of  physical  nature  our 
research  is  turned,  the  uniform,  invariable  result  of  scien- 
lafic  enquiry  is  to  show  that  even  the  most  apparently 
iiTcgular  and  surprising  phenomena  are  governed  by 
natural  antecedents,  and  are  parts  of  one  great  connected 
system.  From  this  vast  concurrence  of  evidence,  from 
this  uniformiQr  of  experience  in  so  many  spheres,  there 
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arises  in  the  minds  of  scientific  men  a  conviction,  amount- 
ing to  absolute  moral  certainty,  that  the  whole  course  of 
physical  nature  is  governed  by  law,  that  the  notion  of  the 
perpetual  interference  of  the  Deity  with  some  particular 
classes  of  its  phenomena  is  false  and  unscientific,  and  that 
the  theological  habit  of  interpreting  the  catastrophes  of 
nature  as  Divine  warnings  or  pmiisliments,  or  diiiciplines,  is 
a  baseless  and  a  ])ernicious  superstition. 

The  effects  of  these  discoveries  upon  miraculous  legends 
are  of  various  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  a  vast  number 
which  have  clustered  around  the  notion  of  the  irregularity 
of  some  phenomenon  which  is  proved  to  be  regular — such 
as  the  innumerable  accounts  collected  by  the  andents  to 
corroborate  their  opinion  of  the  portentous  nature  of  comets 
— are  directly  overthrown.  In  the  next  place,  the  revelap 
tion  of  tlie  interdependence  of  phenomena  greatly  increases 
the  improbability  of  some  legends  wliich  it  does  not  actu- 
ally disprove.  Thus,  when  men  believed  the  sun  to  be 
simply  a  lamp  revolving  around  and  lighting  our  world, 
they  had  no  great  cUfficulty  in  believing  that  it  was  one 
day  literally  arrested  in  its  course,  to  illuminate  an  army 
which  was  engaged  in  massacring  its  enemies;  but  the 
case  became  difFerent  when  it  was  perceived  tliat  the 
sun  was  the  centre  of  a  vast  system  of  worlds,  which  a 
suspension  of  the  earth's  motion  must  have  reduced  to 
chaos,  witlujut  a  miracle  extending  through  it  all.  Thus, 
again,  the  old  behef  that  some  animals  became  for  the 
first  time  carnivorous  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 
appeared  tolerably  simple  as  long  as  this  revolution  was 
supposed  to  be  only  a  change  of  habits  or  of  tastes ;  but  it 
became  more  difficult  of  belief,  wlien  ii  was  shown  to 
involve  a  chamje  of  teeth  ;  and  tlie  difTicuhy  was,  I  suppose, 
still  further  a^ravated  when  it  was  proved  that  every 
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amxiiAl)  having  digestive  oigaiis  specially  adapted  to  its 
food,  these  also  must  have  been  changed.  " 

In  the  last  place,  physical  science  exercises  a  still 
wider  influence  by  destro3-ing  what  I  have  called  the 
centre  ideas  out  of  which  countless  particular  theories 
were  evolved,  of  which  they  were  the  natural  expression, 
and  upon  which  their  permanence  depends.  Proving 
that  our  world  is  not  the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  is  a 
simple  planet,  revolving  with  many  others  around  a 
common  sun ;  proving  that  the  disturbances  and  sufferings 
of  the  world  do  not  result  from  an  event  which  occurred 
but  6,000  years  ago ;  that  long  before  that  period  the 
earth  was  dislocated  by  the  most  fearful  convulsions ;  that 
countless  generations  of  sentient  animals,  and  also^  as 
recent  discoveries  appear  conclusively  to  show,  of  men,  not 
only  lived  but  died ;  proving,  by  an  immense  accumula- 
tion of  evidence,  that  the  notion  of  a  universe  governed 
by  isolated  acta  of  special  intervention  is  untrue — ;physical 
science  had  given  new  directions  to  the  currents  of  the  im- 
agination, supplied  the  judgment  with  new  measures  of  pro- 
bability, and  thus  affected  the  whole  circle  of  our  beliefe. 

With  most  men,  however,  the  transition  is  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  accomplished,  and  that  part  of  physical  nature 
which  science  has  as  yet  failed  to  explain  is  regarded  as  a 
sphere  of  special  interposition.  Thus,  multitudes  who 
recognise  the  fact  that  the  celestial  phenomena  are  sub- 
ject to  inflexible  law,  imagine  that  the  dispensation  of 
rain  is  in  some  sense  the  residt  of  arbitrary  interposi- 
tions, determined  by  the  conduct  of  mankind.  Near  the 
equator,  it  is  true,  it  is  tolerably  constant  and  capable  of 
prediction ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  recede  iirom  the 
equator,  the  rainMl  becomes  more  variable,  and  conse- 
quently, in  the  eyes  of  some,  supernatural;  and  although  no 
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scientific  man  lias  the  faintest  doubt  that  it  is  croverned  by 
laws  05  inflexible  as  tliose  which  determine  the  motions  of 
the  planets,  yet  because,  owing  to  the  great  complexity  of 
the  detennining  caitses,  we  are  unable  fully  to  explain 
them,  it  is  sUll  customary  to  speak  of  *  plagues  of  rain 
and  water'  sent  on  account  of  our  sins,  and  of  ^scarcity 
and  dearth,  which  we  most  justly  suffer  for  our  iniquity/ 
Corresponding  language  is  employed  about  the  forms  of 
disease  and  death  whicli  science  has  but  imperfectly 
explained.  If  men  are  employed  in  some  profession 
which  compels  them  to  inhale  steel  filings  or  noxious 
vapours,  or  if  their  abode  is  in  a  pestilential  marsh,  the 
diseases  that  result  from  these  conditions  are  not  regarded 
as  a  judgment  or  a  discipline,  for  the  natural  cause  is  obvi- 
ous and  decisive.  BuL  if  Uie  conditions  that  produced 
the  disease  are  very  subtle  and  very  complicated,  if  phy- 
sicians are  incapable  of  tracing  with  certainty  its  nature 
or  its  effects,  if,  above  all,  it  assumes  the  character  of  an 
epidemic,  it  is  continually  treated  as  a  Divine  judgment. 
The  presumption  against  this  view  arises  not  only  from 
the  &ct  that  in  exact  proportion  as  medical  science  ad- 
vances, diseases  are  proved  to  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  physical  conditions,  but  also  from  many  cha- 
racteristics of  unexplained  disease  which  imequlvocally 
prove  it  to  be  natural.  Thus,  cholera,  whicli  is  frequently 
treated  according  to  the  theological  method,  varies  with 
the  conditions  of  temperature,  is  engendered  by  particular 
forms  of  diet,  follows  the  course  of  rivers,  yields  in  some 
measure  to  medical  treatment,  can  be  aggravated  or  miti- 
gated by  courses  of  conduct  that  have  no  relation  to  vice 
or  virtue,  takes  its  victims  indiscriminately  from  all  grades 
of  morals  or  opinion.  Usually,  when  definite  causes  are 
assigned  for  a  supposed  judgment,  they  lead  to  conse- 
quences of  the  most  grotesque  absuidity.    Thus,  when  a 
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deadly  and  mysterious  disease  fell  upon  the  cattle  of 
England,  some  divines,  not  conteot  with  treating  it  as  a 
judgment,  proceeded  to  trace  it  to  certain  popular  writings 
containing  what  were  deemed  heterodox  opinions  about 
the  Pentateuch,  or  about  the  eternity  of  punishment.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  disease  was  imported  from  a  country 
where  such  speculations  arc  unknown ;  that  the  authors 
objocted  to  had  no  cattle ;  that  the  farmers,  who  chiefly 
suflered  by  the  disease,  were  for  the  most  part  absolutely 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  these  books,  and  if  they 
knew  them  would  have  indignantly  r^udiated  them; 
that  the  town  populations,  who  chiefly  read  them,  were 
only  affected  indirectly  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food, 
which  falls  with  perfect  impartiality  upon  the  orthodox 
and  upon  the  heterodox;  that  particular  counties  were 
peculiarly  suflerers,  without  being  at  all  cons[)icuou3 
for  their  scepticism ;  that  similar  writings  appeared  in 
former  periods,  without  cattle  being  in  any  respect  the 
worse ;  and  that,  at  the  very  period  at  which  the  pkgue 
was  ra<3nng,  other  countries,  in  which  far  more  aucUdous 
specuktions  were  rife,  enjoyed  an  absolute  immunity. 
In  the  face  of  all  these  consequences,  the  theory  hua  been 
confidently  urged  and  warmly  applauded. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  obsen^ed  how  large  a 
proportion  of  such  questions  are  capable  of  a  strictly 
inductive  method  of  discussion.  If  it  is  said  that  plagues 
or  pestilences  axe  sent  as  a  punbhment  error  or  of 
vice,  the  assertion  must  be  tested  by  a  comprehensive 
examination  of  the  history  of  plagues  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  periods  of  great  vice  and  iieterodoxy  on  the  other. 
If  it  be  said  that  an  inlluence  more  powerful  tlian  any 
military  agency  directs  the  course  of  battles,  the  action 
of  this  force  must  be  detected  as  we  would  detect  elec- 
tricity, or  any  other  force,  by  experiment   If  the  attri- 
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bute  of  infallibility  be  ascribed  to  a  particular  church, 
an  inductive  reasoner  will  not  be  content  with  enquiring 
how  far  au  infallible  church  would  be  a  desirable  thuig, 
or  how  far  certain  ancient  words  may  be  construed  as 
a  prediction  of  its  appearance;  he  will  examine,  by  a  wide 
and  careful  survey  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  whether  this 
church  has  actually  been  hnmutable  and  consistent  in  its 
teaching ;  whether  it  has  never  been  affected  by  the  igno- 
rance or  the  passion  of  the  age  ;  whether  its  influence  has 
uniformly  been  exerted  on  the  side  which  proved  to  be  true; 
whether  it  has  never  supported  by  its  authority  scientific 
views  which  were  afterwards  demonstrated  to  be  false, 
or  countenanced  and  consolidated  popular  errors,  or 
thrown  obstacles  in  the  path  of  those  who  were  after- 
wards recognised  as  the  enlighteners  of  mankind.  If 
ecclesiastical  deliberations  arc  said  to  be  specially  inspired 
or  directed  by  an  illuminating  and  supernatural  power, 
we  should  examine  whether  the  councils  and  convocations 
of  clergymen  eidiibit  a  degree  and  harmony  of  wisdom 
that  cannot  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by  the  pky  of 
our  unassisted  fiunilties.  If  institutions  are  said  to  owe 
their  growth  to  spedal  supernatural  agendes,  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  system  of  natural  laws,  we  must 
examine  whether  their  courses  arc  so  striking  and  so 
pecuhar  tliat  natural  laws  fail  to  explain  them.  When- 
ever, as  in  the  case  of  a  battle,  very  many  iniluences 
concur  to  tlie  result,  it  will  frequently  happen  that  that 
result  vnll  baffle  our  predictions.  It  will  also  happoi 
that  strange  coincidences,  such  as  the  firequent  recur- 
rence of  the  same  number  in  a  game  of  chance, 
occur.  But  there  are  limits  to  these  variations  from 
what  we  regard  as  probable.  If,  in  throwing  the  dice, 
we  uniformly  attained  the  same  number,  or  if  in  w^ar 
the  army  which  was  most  destitute  of  ail  miiitaiy  ad- 
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vantiigos  was  uniformly  victorious,  we  should  readily 
infer  that  some  special  cause  was  operating  to  produce 
the  result.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  in  every  great 
historical  crisis,  the  preyalenoe  of  either  side  will  bring 
with  it  a  long  tndn  of  conaequences,  and  that  we  only 
see  one  side  of  the  picture.  If  Hannibal,  after  hb  victory 
at  Cannae,  had  captured  and  burnt  Eome,  the  vast  series 
of  results  that  have  followed  from  the  ascendency  of  the 
Roman  empire  would  never  have  tnken  i)lace,  but  the 
supremacy  of  a  maritime,  commercial,  and  comparatively 
pacific  power  would  have  produced  an  entirely  different 
seriesy  which  would  have  formed  the  basis  and  been 
the  essential  condition  of  all  the  subsequent  progress ; 
a  civilisation,  the  type  and  character  of  which  it  is 
now  impossible  to  conjecture,  would  have  arisen,  and  its 
tlieologians  would  prob{ibly  have  regarded  the  career  of 
Hannibal  as  one  of  the  most  manifest  instaaces  of  special 
interposition  on  record. 

If  we  would  form  sound  opinions  on  these  matters, 
we  must  take  a  very  wide  and  impartial  survey  of  the 
phenomena  of  histoiy.  We  must  examine  whether 
events  have  tended  in  a  given  direction  with  a  uniformity 
or  a  persistence  that  is  not  naturally  explicable.  We 
must  examine  not  only  the  facts  that  corroborate  our 
theory,  but  also  those  which  oppose  it. 

That  such  a  method  is  not  ordinarily  adopted  must  be 
manifest  to  aU.  As  Bacon  said,  men  'mark  the  hits» 
but  not  the  misses ; '  they  collect  industriously  the  ex- 
amples in  which  many,  and  sometimes  improbable 
circumstances  have  converged  to  a  result  which  they 
consider  good,  and  they  simply  leave  out  of  their  con- 
sideration the  circumstances  tliat  tend  in  the  opposite 
direction.  They  expatiate  with  triumph  upon  tlie  careers 
of  emperors  who  have  been  the  unconscious  pioneers 
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of  some  great  step  of  human  progress,  l  iii  they  do  not 
dwell  upon  tliose  whose  genius  was  expended  ia  a  liope- 
less  resistance  to  the  stream  of  progress,  or  upon  those  who, 
like  Bajazet  or  Tamerlane,  having  inflicted  incalculable 
evils  upon  mankind,  passed  away,  leaving  no  enduring 
fruit  behind  them.  A  hundred  missionaries  start  upon 
an  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  appears  exceedingly 
improbable.  Ninety-nine  perish  and  are  forgotten.  One 
missionary  succeeds,  and  his  success  is  attributed  to 
bupernatural  interference,  because  the  probabilities  w^ere 
so  greatly  against  him.  It  is  observed  that  a  long  irma 
of  political  or  military  events  ensured  the  triumph  of 
Protestantism  in  certain  nations  and  periods.  It  is  for* 
gotten  that  anotlier  train  of  events  destroyed  the  same 
iaith  in  otlier  lands,  and  paralysed  the  efforts  of  its 
noblest  martyrs.  We  are  told  of  showers  of  rain  that 
followed  public  prayer,  but  we  are  not  told  how  often 
prayera  for  rain  proved  abortive,  or  liow  much  longer 
than  usual  the  dry  weather  had  already  continued  wlien 
they  were  offered.^  As  the  old  philosopher  observed, 
the  votive  tablets  of  those  who  escaped  are  suspended 
in  the  temple,  while  those  who  were  shipwrecked  are 
foigotten. 

*  The  following  it  ft  good  flpccimen  of  tbe  langunga  which  mtj  ttQl 

be  employed)  apptvently  -without  exciting  any  protetty  fiKun  the  pulpit  in  one 

of  llie  gTt'Rt  ftiifroQ  nf  ICngHs*!!  k-iirnin^: — *IJlut  wehnre  pravcd,  aii<I  not  been 
heard,  nt  least  in  tliin  pro^ont  vi.^itation.  Have  we  doserveil  to  be  heard  P 
In  former  viiiitutiona  it  was  observed  commonly  how  the  cholera  lessened 
ftom  day  of  the  public  humiliation.  When  we  dxeaded  fiumne  from 
long-continued  drought,  on  the  inoriiirii:  of  our  prayers  the  heaven  over  our 
head  was  of  brns? ;  tho  cb-ar  burning  sky  showed  no  token  of  cbanjro.  Men 
Inoked  with  aw(«  at  its  unmitigated  clearness.  Intheercning  was  the  cloud 
like  a  muu  s  haud ;  the  relief  was  come.'  (And  then  the  author  adds,  in  a  note) 
'Thiadeecribea  whati  myself  aaw  on  the  Sunday  morning  in  Oziofd,  en 
leturning  from  the  early  communion  at  8t.  .Mary  s,  nt  t  ight.  There  was 
no  visii  l  '  liange  tUl  the  eTcning.'— f  UKjr'a  Mirackt  t^iir^ftr,  |irMched  at 
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Unfortunately,  these  inconsistencies  do  not  arise  simply 
from  intellectual  causes.  A  feeling  which  was  intended 
to  be  religious,  but  which  was  in  truth  deeply  the  reverse, 

once  led  men  to  shrink  from  examiniu^  the  causes  of 
some  of  the  more  terrible  of  physical  phennmena,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  that  these  should  be  deemed  special 
instances  of  Divine  interference,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  too  sacred  for  investigation.^  In  the 
world  of  physical  science  this  mode  of  thought  has  almost 
vanished,  but  a  corresponding  sentiment  may  be  often 
detected  in  the  common  judgments  of  history.  Very 
many  well-meaning  men — censuring  the  pursuit  of  truih 
in  the  naiiK^.  of  the  God  of  Truth — while  they  regard  it 
as  commendable  and  religious  to  collect  fa ots  illustrating 
or  corroborating  the  theological  theory  of  life,  consider 
it  irreverent  and  wrong  to  apply  to  diose  &cts,  and  to 
that  theory,  the  ordinary  severity  of  inductive  reasoning. 

What  I  have  written  is  not  in  any  degree  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  that,  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence, 
moral  causes  have  a  natural  and  often  overwhelming 
iiifluence  upon  happiness  and  upon  success,  nor  yet  with 
the  belief  that  our  moral  nature  enters  into  a  very  real, 
constant,  and  immediate  contact  with  a  higher  power. 
Nor  does  it  at  aU  disprove  the  possibility  of  Divine  in- 
terference with  the  order  even  of  physical  nature.  A 
world  governed  by  special  acts  of  intervention,  such  as 
that  which  mediaeval  theologians  imagined,  is  perfectly 

*  E.^'. :  '  A  master  of  philosophy,  travelling  with  otlicrs  on  the  wny,  -when 
a  fearful  thunderetorm  arose,  checked  the  fear  of  hiH  fellows,  nrnl  discour5«?d 
to  them  of  the  natural  reasons  of  that  uproar  in  the  clouds,  and  those  sudden 
flasbM  whenwitli  they  teemed  (out  of  the  ignonuiee  of  caiuee)  to  lie  too 
much  affrighted :  in  tbe  midst  of  his  philosophical  diecoiuee  he  was  struck 
dead  with  that  dreadful  eruption  which  he  dighted.  What  cnuld  tln«  bo 
but  the  finger  of  that  Ood  who  will  have  his  Trork"  rather  entcrtaineJ  ^vith 
wonder  and  tremblbig  than  wlthcuxiou^  scanning  ' — Bishop  Ilall,  The  Im-v- 
M  World,  $  tL 
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conceivable,  though  it  is  probable  tliat  most  impartial  ea* 
quirers  will  convince  themselves  that  this  is  not  the  system 
of  the  planet  we  inhabit ;  and  if  any  instance  of  such  inter- 
ference be  sufficiently  attested,  it  should  not  be  rejected  as 
intrinsically  impossible.  Tt  is,  however,  the  fundamental 
error  of  most  -writers  on  luiriiclcs,  that  they  confine  their 
attention  to  two  points — tlie  possibility  of  the  Hict,  and  the 
nature  of  the  evidence.^  There  is  a  third  element,  winch 
in  these  questions  is  of  capital  importance:  the  predis- 
position of  men  in  certain  stages  of  society  towards  the 
miraculous,  which  is  so  strong  that  mimculous  stories  are 
then  invariably  circulated  and  credited,  and  which  makes 
an  amonnt  of  evidence  that  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
establish  ii  natural  fact,  altogether  inadequate  to  estaljUsh 
a  supernatural  one.  The  positions  for  which  I  have  been 
contending  are  that  a  perpetual  interference  of  the  Deity 
with  the  natural  course  of  events  is  the  earliest  and 
simplest  notion  of  miracles,  and  that  this  notion,  which 
is  implied  in  so  many  systems  of  belief,  arose  in  part 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  in  part  also 
from  an  inca|:)acity  for  inductive  reasoning,  which  led  men 
merely  to  collect  facts  coinciding  with  their  preconceived 
opinions,  without  attending  to  those  that  were  inconsistent 
with  them.  By  this  method  there  is  no  superstition  that 
could  not  be  defended.  Volumes  have  been  written  giving 
perfectly  authentic  histories  of  wars,  &mines,  and  pes- 
tilences that  followed  the  appearance  of  comets.  Theie 
is  not  an  omen,  not  a  prognostic,  however  childish,  that 
has  not,  iu  tiic  infinite  vaiicty  ui  events,  been  occaisionaliy 

'  Thia  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fftolt  of  tbree  Toy  able  productions  wbieh 

have  recently  appeared  on  the  subject  of  miracles — the  Hampton  Leduretf 

by  Mr.  Mozely,  tlio  E?i*ays  and  T^ettors  of  Profe&Bor  Tyndftll,  ami  tlio  Itt  i/jn 
of  Liur,  bv  iht^  Unkf  o['  Aiyyll.  TIh;  first  ia  esp'Tisdlr  vnluable  for  the 
deamt'ss  wiili  wiuicu  it  eutorces  the  identity  of  a  miracle  aud  a  special  pio- 
Tidenoe. 
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verified,  and  to  minds  which  are  under  the  influence  of 
a  superstitious  imaginatioa  these  occasional  verifications 
more  than  outweigh  all  the  instances  of  error.  Simple 
knowledge  is  wholly  insufficient  to  correct  the  disease. 
No  ono  is  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  rcnlity  of  lucky  and 
unlucky  day?,  and  of  supernatural  portents,  as  the  sailor, 
who  has  spent  his  life  in  watching  tlie  deep,  and  has 
learnt  to  read  with  almost  unerring  skill  the  promise  of 
the  clouds.  No  one  Is  more  persuaded  of  the  supersti- 
tions about  fortune  than  the  habitual  gambler.  Sooner 
than  abandon  his  theory,  there  is  no  extravagance  of 
hypothesis  to  which  the  superstitious  man  will  not  resort. 
The  ancients  were  convinced  that  dreams  were  usually 
supernatural.  If  the  dream  was  verified,  tliis  was  plainly 
a  prophecy.  If  the  event  was  the  exact  oppodte  of  what 
the  dream  foreshadowed,  the  latter  was  still  supernatural, 
for  it  was  a  recognised  principle  that  dreams  should 
sometimes  be  interpreted  by  contraries.  If  the  dream 
bore  no  relation  to  subsequent  events,  unless  it  were 
transformed  into  a  fantastic  allegory,  it  was  still  super- 
natural, for  allegory  was  one  of  the  most  ordinary  forms 
of  revelation.  If  no  ingenuity  of  interpret.ntion  could 
lind  a  prophetic  meaning  in  a  dream,  its  supernatural 
character  was  even  then  not  necessarily  destroyed,  for 
Homer  said  there  was  a  special  portal  through  which 
deceptive  visions  passed  into  the  mind,  and  the  Fathers 
declared  that  it  was  one  of  the  occupations  of  the  daemons 
to  perplex  and  bewilder  us  with  unmeaning  dreams. 

To  estimate  aright  the  force  of  the  j)redisposition  to 
the  miraculous,  should  be  the  first  task  of  the  enquirer  in 
these  subjects ;  and  no  one,  I  think,  can  examine  the  sub- 
ject with  impartiality  without  airivmg  at  the  conclusion, 
that  in  many  periods  of  history  it  has  been  so  strong 
as  to  accumulate  around  pure  delusions,  an  amount  of 
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evidence  far  greater  than  would  be  sufficient  to  establish 
even  improbable  natural  facts.  Through  the  entire  durar 
tion  of  Pagftn  ]2oine,  it  was  regarded  as  an  unquestionable 
truth,  established  hj  the  most  ample  experience,  that  pro- 

diiiics  of  various  kinds  announced  every  memorable  event, 
and  that  sacrilice^  had  the  power  of  mitigating  or  arrest- 
ing calamity.  In  the  republic,  the  Senate  itself  officially 
verified  and  explained  the  prodigies.^  In  the  Empire  there 
is  not  an  historian,  from  Tacitus  down  to  the  meanest 
writer  in  the  Augustan  histoiy,  who  was  not  convinced 
that  nummus  prodigies  foreshadowed  the  aocesaion  and 
death  of  every  sovereign,  and  every  great  catastrophe 
that  fell  upon  the  people.  Cicero  could  say  with  truth, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  natiuu  of  antiquity  from  the 
polished  Greek  to  the  rudest  savage,  who  did  not  admit 
the  existence  of  a  real  art  enabling  men  to  foretell  the 
future,  and  that  the  splendid  temples  of  the  oracles,  which 
for  so  many  centuries  commanded  the  reverence  of  man- 
kind, sufficiently  attested  the  intensity  of  the  beliet' 
The  reality  of  the  witch  mirades  was  established  by  a 
critical  tribunal,  ^vhich,  however  iinperfect,  ^Viis  at  least 
the  most  searching  then  existing  in  the  world,  by  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  law  courts  of  every  European 
country,  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  public 
opinion,  and  corroborated  by  the  investigation  of  some  of 
the  ablest  men  during  several  centuries*  The  belief  that 
the  king  s  touch  can  cure  scrofula,  flourished  in  the  most 
brilliant  periods  of  Enghsh  history.  ^   It  was  imshakeu 

»  Sir  C.  Lewis  On  the  CredibUitt/  of  Jiotmn  Jlitt,  vol.  L  p.  50. 

*  Cic.  De  Divm,t  lik  L  c.  1. 

*  'The  dnys  on  ^hich  the  miracle  fof  the  ldtig*stolieli]  was  tobe  'WWKlght 

were  fixed  at  siltini:*  of  tlie  I'rivy  Council,  and  were  solemnly  notified  by 
the  clergy  to  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  realm.  "When  the  appointed 
time  cAsue,  several  divines  m  lull  cauonicaU  etood  round  the  canopy  of  btaLe. 
The  aurgooQ  of  the  rojal  household  i&tioduced  tiie  aide    A  pa«9age  of 
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by  the  most  numerous  and  public  experiments.  It  was 
asserted  by  the  privy  council,  by  the  bishops  of  two  reli- 
gions, by  the  general  voice  of  the  deigy  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  the  English  Church,  by  the  Universily  of  Oxford, 
and  by  the  enthusiastic  assent  of  the  people.  It  sur^ 
vived  the  ngcs  of  the  Ecforiiiation,  of  Bucou,  of  Milton, 
and  of  llubbes.  It  was  by  no  means  extinct  in  the  age  of 
Locke,  and  would  probably  have  lasted  still  longer,  had 
not  the  change  of  dynasty  at  the  Eevolution  assisted  the 
tardy  sceptidsm.^  Yet  there  is  now  scarcely  an  educated 

Havk  XTi.  Wis  read.  Wbmi  tlie  woid»  "Thty  dull  lay  tiieir  Suuids  on  the 
lick  and  thej  sball  recover/'  had  been  pronounced,  there  wa«  a  pause,  and 
one  of  the  sick  vrm  bronjrht  to  the  kinjr.  His  Majesty  stroked  the  ulcers. 
.  .  .  Then  came  the  Kpi<ille,  &c.  The  Service  may  still  be  found  in  the 
Prayer  Booka  of  the  reign  of  Anne.  Indoed,  it  was  not  until  some  time 
titer  the  acceerion  of  Geoige  I.  that  the  UniTenity  of  Oxford  oeaaed  to 
rqirint  the  Office  of  healing,  together  with  the  I.iturgy.  Theologians  or 
eminent  learning,  ability,  and  virtue  gave  the  snnrtion  of  their  duthority  to  thi'« 
mummery,  nnd,  what  ia  stranger  still,  medical  men  of  high  note  believed,  or 
ail'ected  to  believe,  it.  .  .  .  Charles  II.,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  touched 
near  100,000  peiaona.  ...  In  1682  h»  perfimned  the  rite  8,600  times.  In 
1G84  the  throng  was  such  that  six  or  seven  of  the  sick  were  trampb-d  to 
death.  .Tames,  in  one  of  his  progrp«<tp«,  tonrbf>d  POO  p«'rsons  in  thechoirof 
the  cathedral  of  Chester.' — Macaulay'b  Jlatvi-y  of  England,  c.xiv. 

'  Que  of  the  surgeons  of  Charles  IL,  named  John  Browu,  whose  otticial 
duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  ceremony,  and  who  assures  na  that  he  haa 
witnessed  many  thousands  touched,  has  written  an  extremely  curious 
account  of  it,  called  Charimm  Basilicm  (London,  10S4  i.  This  miraculous 
power  existed  exclusively  in  the  Pkr^rlish  and  Frem  h  royal  families,  being 
derived,  in  the  Hist,  from  Edward  the  Coufe^r,  iu  the  secuud,  from  St. 
Lewis.  A  autgeon  attested  the  reality  of  the  disease  befom  the  miiado  was 
perfbumed.  The  king  hung  a  riband  with  a  gold  coin  round  the  neck  of 
the  person  touched  ;  but  Brown  thinkj^  the  gold,  thoui/h  possessing  great 
virluf .  wa"  nrtt  essential  to  the  cure.  He  had  known  ca^es  where  the  cured 
person  hod  sold,  or  ceatsed  to  wear,  the  medal,  and  his  disease  returned.  The 
gift  wia  unimpaired  by  the  Befonnationf  and  an  diduMte  Catholie  was  con- 
verted on  finding  that  Elizabeth,  after  the  Pope*a  excommunication,  could 
cure  his  scrofula.  Francis  I.  cured  many  person."  when  prisoner  in  Spfti'ii. 
Charles  I.,  when  a  prisoner,  cured  a  man  by  his  ^^inlple  benedictiun,  tlu- 
Puritans  not  permitting  him  to  touch  him.  Ilis  blood  had  the  same  efficacy  ; 
and  Charlea  IL,  when  an  exile  in  the  Xetherlands,  still  retained  it  There 
were,  however^  some  'Athnsts,  SaddueecSi  and  jU-conditioned  Pharisees* 


* 
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niau  who  will  defend  these  miracles.  Considered  abstnu!- 
tcdly  indeed,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  Providence 
might  have  announced  coming  events  hj  prodigies,  or  im- 
parted to  some  one  a  miraculous  power,  or  permitted 
evil  spirits  to  exist  among  mankind  and  assist  them  in 
their  enterprises.  The  evidence  establishing  these  miracles 
is  cumulative,  and  it  is  iiiimca-^urably  greater  than  that 
which  ^ve  possess  establishing  many  natural  facts,  ^wAi  as 
the  earthquakes  at  Antioch,  which  no  one  would  dream  of 
questioning.  We  disbelieve  them,  because  an  overwhelm- 
ing experience  proves,  that  in  certain  intellectual  condi- 
tions, and  under  the  influence  of  certain  errors  which  we 
are  enabled  to  trace,  superstitions  of  this  order  invariably 
appear,  and  flourish,  and  that,  when  these  intdlectual 
conditions  have  passed,  the  prodigies  as  invariably  cease, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  superstition  melts  silently  away. 

It  is  extremely  diflieult  for  an  ordinary  man,  wJio  is  little 
conversant  with  the  writings  of  the  past,  and  who  uncon- 
sciously transfers  to  other  ages  the  critical  spirit  of  lus  own, 
to  realise  the  &ct  that  histories  of  the  most  grotesquely 
extravagant  nature  could,  during  the  space  of  many 
centuries,  be  continually  propounded  without  either  pro- 
voking the  smallest  question  or  j)ossessing  the  smallest 
truth.  We  may,  however,  umlcrstaud  something  of  this 
creduhty  when  we  remember  the  diversion  of  the  ancient 

who  even  then  disbelieved  it ;  nntl  Brown  <nvf>s  tlio  letter  of  one  who  xvpnt, 
a  complet«  jHieptic,  to  falisfy  his  fiicnds,  and  came  away  cured  and  converted. 
It  was  popularly,  but  BnywD  Myt  ezmnoualy,  b^ered  that  thb  touch  wa|i 
peeidiarly  cHicacious  on  Good  FridAy.  An  ofliciiil  r^giitar  wm  kefii  for 
every  month,  in  the  r-  i^ii  of  Plinrles  IL,  of  the  persons  touched,  but  two 
years  and  a  bnU'  appt^nr  to  1j<>  wantinfr.  The  Fraallcst  number  touched  in 
one  year  was  (in  lOOU;  ;  the  total,  in  the  whole  reign,  02^107.  Browu 
gixes  ottmlMM  of  ipecilic  ctmt  ivith  gmA  det^  SbaSai&an  hm  noticed 
the  power  (Ma^dh^  Act  ir.  Scene  S).  Dr.  Johnson,  when  •  h<^,  wne 
touched  by  Queen  Annej  Imtat  that  time  hvr  pmoMi  except  J«cobit«0| 
believed  the  mirade. 
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mind  from  physical  science  to  speculative  philosophy ;  the 
want  of  the  many  checks  upon  error  which  printing 
affords ;  the  complete  absence  of  that  habit  of  cautious,  ez- 
*  perimental  research  which  Bacon  and  his  contemporaries 

infused  into  modem  philosophy;  and  in  Christian  times, 
the  theological  notion  tliat  llie  spirit  of  belief  is  a  virtue, 
and  the  spirit  of  scepticisui  a  i^in.  "We  must  remember, 
too,  that  before  men  had  found  tlie  key  to  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies — before  the  false  theoiy  of  the  vor- 
tices, or  the  true  theory  of  gravitation,  when  the  multitude 
of  apparently  capricious  phenomena  was  very  great — ^the 
notion  that  the  world  was  governed  by  distinct  and  iso- 
lated influences  was  that  which  appeared  most  probable 
even  to  the  most  rational  intellect.  In  such  a  condition 
of  knowledge — which  was  that  of  the  most  enlightened 
days  of  the  Eoman  empire — the  hypothesis  of  universal 
law  was  justly  regarded  as  a  rash  and  premature  gener- 
alisation. Every  enquirer  was  confronted  with  innumer- 
able phenomena  that  were  deemed  plainly  miraculous. 
When  Lucretius  sought  to  banish  the  supernatural  from 
the  universe,  he  was  compelled  to  employ  much  ingenuity 
in  endeavouring  to  ex})lain,  l))-  a  nauual  law,  why  a  mira- 
culous iouutain  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  hot 
by  night  and  cold  by  day,  and  why  the  temperature  of 
wells  was  higher  in  winter  than  in  summer.^  Eclipses 
were  supposed  by  the  populace  to  foreshadow  calamity ; 

'  Lucrptitis,  lib.  vi.  The  y»'><*t  «nvs  thnre  were  rortnin  seeds  of  fire  in  the 
earth;  around  the  w.atcr,  which  thu  e>uu  uttracU  to  itnt  lf,  but  which  the  cold 
nf  the  ui^ht  represses,  and  form  back  upon  the  water. 

tht  iiMmt^  of  Jupiter  Amuoiiy  «nd  many  otlMM  Uwt  mn  dMmed  udn^ 
ouloui^  an  noticed  hy  Pliny,  I£isl.  Snt.  ii.  100. 

*Fly  n  >t  y»'t  ;  the  fount  that  played 
In  times  uf  old  thro\igh  Amnion's  ahado^ 
Though  icy  cold  by  day  it  ran, 
Yet  atiU,  lilce  souls  of  mirth,  begaii 
To  kom  whm  night  waa  near.'— Moore'a  Jitdoiim* 
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but  the  Eoiiiaii  soldiers  believed  that  by  beating  drums 
and  cymbals  they  could  cause  the  moon's  disc  to  regain 
its  brightness.*  In  obedience  to  dreams,  the  great  empe- 
ror Augustus  went  begging  money  through  the  streets  of 
£ome,^  and  the  historian  who  records  the  act  himself 
wrote  to  Plmy,  entreating  the  postponement  of  a  trial* 
The  stroke  of  the  lightning  was  an  augury,^  and  its 
menace  was  directed  especially  against  the  great,  who 
cowered  in  abject  terror  during  a  tlumder-storm.  Au- 
gustus used  to  guard  himself  against  thunder  by  wear- 
ing the  skin  of  a  sea-calf.^  Tiberius,  who  professed  to  be 
.a  coTuplete  freethinker,  had  greater  £uth  in  laurel  leaves.^ 
Cahgula  was  accustomed  during  a  thunder-storm  to 
creep  beneath  hb  bed.'  During  the  games  in  honour  of 

'  Tacit.  Amal  i.  Loner  afterwRH!«,  the  people  of  Turin  w^^to  accus- 
tomod  to  greet  every  eclipse  with  loud  cries,  and  St.  Maximus  of  Turin 
cuergcticoUy  combated  their  superatitioD*  (Ceillier,  Jlift.  de»  Auteurs  tacrit, 
tome  sir.  p.  007.) 

*  Suet  Aug.  zd. 

'  See  the  amwer  of  the  young'er  Pliny  (Ep.  i.  1^^,  Fun-p-psflng  that  dri'ftivT< 
should  often  he  interpreted  by  contraries.  A  grcut  many  instances  of  dreams 
that  were  believed  to  have  been  verified  are  given  in  Cic  {De  Divmatimef 
lib.  L)  and  Yalaniu  Haadmua  (lib.  I.  e.  viL).  Uatcni  Awdiua  (CapitoUmit) 
was  8md  to  have  appealed  to  many  poeona  alter  lua  death  in  drwun^  tad 
predicted  the  fulurn. 

*  The  augurs  had  nottnl  eleven  ditforeat  kinds  of  lightninjr  with  diiTerent 
Biguiiications.  (Pliny,  Jlid.  ?iHt.  ii.  53.)  Pliny  6ay«»  all  nations  agree  in 
clapping  their  hands  when  it  lightens.  (xxviiL  5.)  Cioero  xetj  shnwdly^ 
remarked  tliat  the  Bonian  conttdered  lightning  a  ^xood  omen  when  it  shone 
upon  bis  left,  while  the  Greeks  and  barlmrians  bclitvtd  it  to  bo  auspicious 
when  it  was  upon  the  ri^bt.  (Cic.  Dr  Dinnat.  ii,  '?>\l)  When  Constantine 
prohibited  all  other  funns  of  magic,  be  e^ipecially  autboriitud  tbat  which  was 
intended  to  avert  ludl  and  lightning.   (Cad.  7%«od,  lib.  ix.  tit  x^.  L  &) 

*  Suet  Aug.  xc. 

"  Rild.  Tiber.  Ixix.  The  virtue  of  lanrel  loaves,  and  of  the  slun  of  a  sea- 
calf,  fts  pre«ervntives  against  lightning,  are  noticed  by  Pliny  yllist.  Xnt.  \\. 
50),  who  alsu  6ays  (\v.  40)  that  the  laurel  leaf  is  believed  to  have  a  naiural 
antipathy  to  fire,  which  it  shows  bgr  its  angiy  cmekling  when  in  contact 
with  tbat  element 

7  Suet  OtHg,  li. 
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Julius  Cajsar,  a  comet  appearing  for  seven  days  in  tlie 
sky,  the  people  believed  it  to  be  the  aoul  of  the  dead,^ 
and  a  temple  was  erected  in  its  honour.*'  Sometimes 
we  find  this  credulity  broken  by  curious  inconsistencies  of 
belief,  or  semi-rationalistic  explanations.  livy,  who  relates 
with  perfect  faith  innumerable  prodigies,  has  observed, 
nevertheless,  that  the  more  prodigies  are  believed,  the 
more  they  are  announced.'  Those  who  admitted  most 
fully  the  reality  of  the  oracles,  occasionally  represented 
them  as  natural,  contending  that  a  prophetic  faculty  was 
innate  in  all  men,  though  dormant  in  most;  that  it 
might  be  quickened  into  action  by  sleep,  by  a  pure  and 
ascetic  life,  or  in  the  prostration  that  precedes  death, 
or  in  the  deliiuuii  produced  by  certain  vapours;  and 
they  added,  that  the  giadual  enfeebling  of  the  last  was 
the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  oracles.^  Earthquakes 

>  Suet  M  Cm.  IxzziriiL  •  Flm.  ffitL  Nat.  ii  23. 

*  '  FradigU  eo  Anno  multo  ntmtiate  sunt,  quse  quo  ma^s  crcdebant  am* 
plice*  Rc  ivligiosi  homines  eo  plura  nantiabiintur*  (xxiv.  10).  Compare 
with  this  the  remark  of  Cicero  on  the  omdM : — '  Quando  autctu  ilk  vis 
eranuit  P  An  postquam  homioM  minus  credoH  ease  cosperunt  ? '  {De  IHv. 
il  67.) 

*  This  theory,  which  is  developed  at  length  Ijy  the  Stoic,  in  the  first 
book  of  the  De  TUvinatione  of  (Cicero,  jrrew  out  of  tho  pAnthet5tie 
notion  that  the  human  soul  is  a  part  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore  by 
natuxe  a  partieipfttor  in  tb«  DiTine  mttribute  of  prescience.  The  soul, 
kowever,  wm  cnuhed  hy  the  wdght  of  flw  body,  and  there  wen  two 
ways  of  evokingite  prescience — the  ascetic  way,  which  attenuates  the  hoAy, 
RTid  t>iM  inn^cal  way,  ^vlli^•}l  stinuilfttes  the  i>onl.  Apnllonius  tlcclart-d  that 
his  power  of  prophecy  vvua  uut  due  to  magic,  but  solely  to  his  abt«tinence 
fkoin  animal  food.  (Plulost.  Ap.  of  Tt/ana,  viii.  5.)  Among  those  who 
befieved  the  tatnHm,  there  were  two  theoriea.  The  fint  waa  that  they  were 
iof|nred  by  dcemoiie  or  spirits  of  a  degree  lower  than  tiie  gods.  The  aecond 
was,  that  they  were  due  to  the  action  of  certain  vapour'  \^h\c]\  cmtiTinted 
from  tho  caverns  beneath  the  temple?,  and  which,  by  ihrowin^i  the 
priestess  into  a  state  of  delirium,  evoked  her  prophetic  powers.  The  tirst 
tbe<ay  was  that  of  the  Flatoniato,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Chrietianai 
who^  howevery  changed  the  8i<7nification  of  tlie  word  dromon.  The  second 
theory,  vrhich  nppenrs  to  ])e  duo  to  Aristotle  (  Haltus,  Rfponn'  ti  fllistoire 
des  Grades,  p.  ]•>-  ),  is  noticrd  hy  Cic.  Dv  IHk.  i.  10;  Tlin.  //.  N.  ii,  «.to; 
and  others.     It  is  closely  allied  to  the  modem  belief  iu  clairvoyaace. 
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were  believed  to  result  from  supernatural  interpusitionf, 
and  to  call  for  expiatory  sacrifices,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  had  direct  natural  antecedents.  The  Qreeks 
believed  that  they  were  caused  by  subterranean  waters, 
and  they  accordingly  sacrificed  to  Poseidon,  The  Bomans 
were  uncertain  as  to  their  physical  antecedents^  and  there- 
fore inscribed  no  name  on  the  altar  of  expiation.*  Pytha- 
goras is  said  to  have  attributed  them  to  the  struggUngs  of 
the  dead.*  Pliny,  after  a  long  discussion,  decided  tliat  they 
were  produced  by  air  forcing  itself  through  fissures  of  the 
earth,  but  he  immediately  proceeds  to  a^^ert  that  they 
are  invariably  the  pi:ecur8or8  of  calami^.*  The  same 
writer,  having  recounted  the  triumphs  of  astronomers  in 
predicting  and  explaining  echpses,  bursts  into  an  eloquent 
apostrophe  to  those  great  men  who  had  thus  reclaimed  man 
from  the  dominion  of  superstition,  and  in  high  and  enthu- 
siastic terms  urges  them  to  pursue  still  further  their  labour 
in  breaking  the  thraldom  of  ignorance.*  A  few  chapters 
later  he  professes  his  unhesitating  belief  in  the  ominous 
character  of  comets.^  The  noticms,  too,  of  magic  and  asbro- 

Pltttarch,  in  his  treatises  ou  the  decliue  of  the  ornclca,  Httnbute.s  that  de- 
cline sometimca  to  the  death  of  the  daemons  (who  woru  believed  to  ho  mortal), 
and  MiiietiiiMs  to  tho  ezliftitttiaii  of  the  Ttpoum.  Tlw  ofidet  thenuelTe^ 
aeootdiag  to  Porphyiy  (FontoneUe,  I£ist.  dea  Orachu,  pp.  220-222,  fint  9L\ 
attribulfd  it  to  the  second  cause.  lauibUchud  (l>r  Sfyst,  §  ill.  c.  xi.)  com- 
biner both  theorit'.^,  and  both  aro  ver}' clearly  staled  in  the  folh)winsf  curious 
passage :  ^  Quauiquiuu  rUtoni  credam  iuter  duos  atque  homines,  natura  et 
looo  luedliM  quaidam  diTontm  potestetes  intemtas;  easquA  divinatioiMs 
eonetii  et  Bu^onim  mizieulA  gubetnim.  Quin  et  illnd  meeBin  lepnto^ 
poflse  animum  hnmRnum,  pncsertim  purr'l<'ni  vi  simpliccm,  scu  carminum 
avocauiciito,  sive  odorum  deIenun<'nto,  suporari,  ft  n*J  oblivionem  j)ni'St!ii- 
tium  exteruuri :  et  paulisper  rcmotu  corporis  meuioria,  rcdigi  ac  redire  ad 
natumn  auam,  qun  Mt  immortalis  adiicet  et  dirina;  atque  ita  reluli 
quodom  sopore,  futura  rcrum  pncsagiro.' — ^ApuleiiM,  Apolog. 

'  Aul.  UelL  Nod.  ii.  28.    llorus,  however  {llUt.  i.  19),  mentions  a 
lionmn  g^enernl  appending  the  goddess  Eaitli  OH  tba  OOCatton  of  AH  earths 
quake  that  occurred  during  a  battle. 
•  iEliin,  niO,  V»,  iT.  17.  •  Bid,  JVbl.  ii  81-681 

«Ifaid.ii.O.  •Ibid.iLSS. 
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logy,  were  detached  from  all  theological  belief,  and  might 
be  found  among  many  who  were  absolute  atheists.^ 

These  few  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how 
fully  the  Roman  soil  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 

miraculous  histories,  even  after  the  writings  of  CScero  and 
Seneca,  in  the  brilluuiL  days  of  Augustus  and  the  Anto- 
nincs.  The  feebleuess  of  the  uncultivated  mind,  wliicli 
cannot  rise  above  material  conceptions,  had  indeed  passed 
away,  the  legends  of  the  popular  theology  had  lost 
all  power  over  the  educated,  but  at  the  same  time' 
an  absolute  ignorance  of  physical  sdence  and  of  induc- 
tive reasoning  remained  The  iadlity  of  belief  that  was 
manifested  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men,  even  on 
matters  that  were  not  deemed  supernatui-al,  can  only 
be  realised  by  tliose  who  liave  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  their  works.  Thus,  to  give  but  a  few  examples,  that 
great  naturalist  whom  I  have  so  often  cited,  tells  us  with 
the  utmost  gravity  how  the  fiercest  lion  trembles  at  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,'  how  elephants  celebrate  theirreligious 
ceremonies ;  •  how  the  stag  draws  serpents  by  its  breath 
from  ihcir  holes,  and  then  tmuiples  tlic-m  to  death;^  liow  the 
salamander  is  so  deadly,  tliat  the  food  cooked  in  water,  or 
the  fruit  grown  on  trees  it  has  touched,  are  fatal  to  man  ;  * 
how,  when  a  ship  is  Hying  before  so  iierce  a  tempest  that 
no  anchors  or  chains  can  hold  it,  if  only  the  remora  or 
echinus  fastens  on  its  keel,  it  is  arrested  in  its  course,  and 
remains  motionless  and  rooted  among  the  waves.^  On 

•  I  hove  rfferrs^d  in  the  Inst  cliapter  to  a  stnldnflr  passage  of  Am.  Mor- 
epllinua  on  this  combination.  The  readtr  may  tind  some  curi' nis  instanres 
of  the  superstitions  of  Koman  sceptics  in  Cbomj^gnj,  Let  AntoHm^s^  tome 
iii.  p.  40. 

*  Tiii.  19.  Thia  is  ilao  mentioiied  by  Lneretiiifl.        *  Tiii.  1. 

*  Tiii.  60.  I  haye  noticed  in  a  former  work  that  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  early  ChxiitiMa*  tometiiiiea  adopted  the  atag  aa  a  ajmbol 
for  Christ. 

•  zzix.  23.  •  xisiL  L 
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matters  tbat  would  appear  the  most  easily  yerified,  he 

is  equally  confident.  Thus,  the  human  saliva,  he  assures 
us,  has  many  mysterious  properties.  If  a  man,  especially 
when  fiisting,  spits  into  the  throat  of  a  t'erpeiit,  it  is  said 
that  the  animal  speedily  dies.^  It  is  certaiu  that  to  anoint 
the  eyes  wltli  spittle  is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  oph- 
thalmia.^ If  a  pugilist,  having  struck  his  adversary,  q>it8 
mto  his  own  hand,  the  pain  he  caused  instantly  ceases.  If 
he  spits  into  his  hand  before  striking,  the  blow  is  the  more 
severe,*  Aristotle,  the  greatest  naturalist  of  Greece,  had 
observed  that  it  was  a  curious  fact,  that  on  the  sca-sliore  no 
animal  CTor  dies  cxeej)t  during  the  ebbing  of  the  tide. 
Several  centuries  later,  Pliny,  the  greatest  naturalist  of  aa 
empire  that  was  washed  by  many  tidal  seas,  directed  his 
attention  to  this  statement.  He  declared  that  after  carefol 
observations  which  had  been  made  in  Qaul,  it  had  been 
found  to  be  inaccorate,  for  what  Aristotle  stated  of  all 
animals,  was  in  fact  only  true  of  man.^  It  was  in  1727  and 
the  two  following  years,  that  scientific  observations  made  at 
Kochefort  and  at  Brest  finally  dissipated  the  delusion.* 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  illustrations  of  how 
readily,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  days  of  the  Eoman 
Empire,  strange,  and  especially  miraculous,  tales  were 
believed,  even  under  dreumstances  that  would  appear  to 
give  every  facility  for  the  detection  of  the  imposture.  In 
the  field  of  the  supernatural,  however,  it  should  be  re* 
nicml)ei'('d  tliiit  a  movement,  which  I  have  traced  in  the 
last  chapter,  had  produced  a  very  exceptional  amount  of 

»  'v-ii.  2. 

■  xxviii.  7.  The  blind  mm  restored  to  sight  by  Vespasian  was  cured  by 
anoiating  his  eyes  with  spittle.    (Suet  Vesji.  7 ;  Tacit.  lii^,  iv.  81.) 

*  Ibid.  The  eastoin  of  spitting  in  the  hand  hefora  tbiking  aUU  exuti 
ikmong  pugilists. 

*  ii.  101. 

*  Lejfondre,  Trtn'fS  de  rOpinfnji,  tome  ii.  p.  17.  The  superstition  is, 
however^  said  siiU  to  linger  iu  many  eea-coa£t  towns. 
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credulity  during  the  century  and  a  half  that  preceded 
the  canveraion  of  Gonstautine.  Neither  the  mitiogs  of 
Cicero  and  Seneca,  nor  even  those  of  Pliny  and  Plutarch, 
cm  be  regarded  as  fair  samples  of  the  belief  of  the 

educated.  The  Epicurean  pliilosophy  wliich  rejected,  the 
Academic  philosophy  wliich  doubted,  and  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophy wliicli  simplified  aud  sublimated  superstition,  had 
alike  disappeared.  The  '  Meditations '  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
closed  the  period  of  stoical  influence,  and  the  'Dialogues'  of 
Ludan  were  the  last  solitary  protest  of  expiring  scepticism.^ 
The  aim  of  the  philosophy  of  Cicero  had  been  to  ascertain 
truth  by  the  free  ezerdse  of  the  critical  powers.  The 
aim  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopliy  was  to  attain  tlie  state 
of  ecstasy,  and  to  purify  the  mind  by  reli^:^ous  rites. 
Every  philosopher  soon  plunged  into  magical  practices, 
and  was  encirrled,  in  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  with  a  halo 
of  legend,  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  whom  thr  Pagans 
opposed  to  Christ,  had  raised  the  dead,  healed  the  sick, 
cast  out  devils,  freed  a  young  man  from  a  lamia  or 
▼ampire  with  whom  he  was  enamoured,  prophesied,  seen 
in  one  country  events  that  were  occurring  in  another, 
and  filial  the  world  with  the  fame  of  his  miracles  and 
of  his  sanctity.^    A  similar  power,  notwithstanding  his 

'  LuciiiB  is  believed  to  hare  died  About  two  jcftca  beibre  Marcos  Au* 
relius. 

*  See  hit  Teij  cnrioue  life  bj  Philoetntiis.  ThU  life  -mm  written  at  the 
requet^t  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wiifoof  Septimus  SeTeraSi  'vrhother  or  not  with 
the  intention  of  r)pj)08ing'  the  gospel  nnrratire  is  a  question  still  fiercely  ilis- 
cusseil.  Among  tli«  most  recent  Church  Inatoriaus,  Pro55en.«e  maintains  the 
aiiirmatire,  and  Neander  tho  ne^tive.  Apollouius  wua  born  nearly  at  the 
anne  time  as  Chriat»  and  Ured  i^er  DomititiL  The  tmces  of  hia  iofluence 
an  iridely  spread  through  the  liteiatun  of  tho  empire.  Eunapiua  caUa  him 

tti<f(f»  .^~  Lite*  of  the  S'tphtsfs.    Xipbilin  relates  (Ixvii.  Id)  the  story  told 
ho  by  Fhiiostmtus,  bow  Apollooiua,  being  at  Epheaus,  saw  the  Assa^aa* 
doD  of  Domitlaii  at  Bome.  Aleztuder  SeTerus  placed  {LampriHw 
Senmu)  the  etatoea  of  ApoUoi^ua  with  those  of  Oipheoa^  Abrahanii  and 
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own  disclaimer,  was  popularly  attributed  to  the  Platonist 
Apuleius.^  Ludaa  has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of  the 
impostures  by  which  the  philosopher  Alexander  endea- 
^ured  fo  acquire  the  fame  of  a  miracle  worker.^  When 

a  magician  plotted  against  Plotinus,  his  spells  recoiled 
miraculously  against  himself,  and  when  an  Egyptian 
priest  endeavoured  by  incantations  to  evoke  the  guardian 
dsemon  of  the  philosopher,  instead  of  a  dfiemoOf  the 
temple  of  Ins  was  irradiated  by  the  presence  of  a  god.* 
Porphyry  was  said  to  have  expelled  an  evil  dtenum  firom 
a  hath.^  It  was  reported  among  his  diadples  that  when 
Lunblichus  prayed  he  was  raised  (like  the  saints  of  another 
creed)  ten  cubits  from  the  ground,  and  that  his  body  and 
his  dress  assumed  a  golden  hue.^   It  was  well  kiiuwu 

Cbrial^  for  woisbip  in  liis  oratory.  Avrcliaii  WW  Toportod  to  biivo  Immi 
divorted  from  liU  intention  of  destroying  Tyona  by  tlie  {.'host  of  the  phtlow- 
pher,  who  appeared  in  his  tent,  reljukod  Iiiin,  nnd  saved  the  city  { Vopisou?, 
Attreli'an) ;  and,  lastly,  the  pagan  philosopher  Hieroclea  wrote  a  book  oppnMn>; 
ApoUonius  to  Christ,  which  was  answered  by  Eusebius.  The  fathers  of  the 
fourlii  oentuxj  always  spoke  of  him  u  a  great  magidan.  Some  cnrioue 
passages  on  the  atthject  are  collected  by  M.  Chaaaang,  in  tha  introdoction 
to  his  French  translation  of  the  work  of  Philostratus. 

'  St'o  his  defence  against  the  charge  of  magic.  Apuleius,  who  wa-<  nt 
once  a  brilliant  rhetorician,  the  writer  of  an  extremely  curious  novel  {  The 
Mdamorphotet,  or  QMm  Ass),  and  of  mmy  a/Ovu  worka,  and  an  inde&ti* 
gaUo  atudent  of  the  leligioua  mjatariea  of  hia  time,  lived  through  the 
i^igns  of  Hadrian  and  hia  two  successors.  After  his  death  his  hma  was 
fur  iilx)ut  ft  century  apparently  eclipsed;  and  it  has  been  noticed  as  very 
remarkable  that  TertuUian,  who  Ured  a  generation  aftef  Apuleius,  and  who, 
like  him,  was  a  Carthaginian,  haa  nerer  eran  manlioiied  him.  During  the 
Ibttith  centufj  hia  Nputatkm  reriTed,  and  Laotantiu^  St  Jerome,  and  St 
Augustine  i-clato  that  immy  miracles  were  attributed  to  him,  and  that  ho 
was  placed  by  the  Pajrans  on  a  level  with  Christ,  and  regarded  by  some  as 
even  a  greater  magician.  See  the  sketch  of  his  life  by  M.  liiStolaud, 
prefixed  to  the  Panconcike  edition  of  hia  worka, 

*  life  tfJUxmder,  There  ia  an  extremely  eurioua  pictute  of  the  reli- 
gious jugglers,  who  were  wandering  about  the  empire,  in  the  eighth  and 
nintli  books  of  the  Mdamorphotet  of  Apuleius.  See,  tooy  JuTenal,  SiU.  ti. 

»  Porphyry  's  Life  of  Hotmm,  *  Eunapius,  Porph, 

*  Ihid.  latnb,  '  lamhliohua  Moaaelf  only  laughed  at  the  report 
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ihat  he  had  at  Gadara  drawn  forth  from  the  waters  of 
two  fountains  their  guardian  spirits,  and  exhibited  them 
in  bodily  form  to  his  disciples.^    A  woman  named 

Sospitra  Lad  been  visited  ])y  two  spirits  under  the  form  of 
aned  Chaldeans,  and  liad  I  n  n  endowed  with  a  tmnscendent 
beauty  and  with  a  superhuman  knowledge.  Raised  above 
all  human  frailties,  save  only  love  and  death,  she  was 
able  to  see  at  once  the  deeds  which  were  done  in  every 
land,  and  the  people,  dazzled  by  her  beauty  and  her 
wisdom,  ascribed  to  her  a  share  of  the  omnipresence  of 
the  Deity.* 

Christianity  floated  into  the  Roman  Empire  on  the 
wave  of  crcduhty  tliat  brought  with  it  this  long  train  of 
oriental  superstitions  and  legends.  In  its  moral  aspect 
it  was  broadly  distinguished  from  the  systems  around  it, 
but  its  miracles  were  accepted  by  both  friend  and  foe 
as  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  religious  teaching. 
The  Jews,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagans,  had  long  been  pro- 
verbial for  their  credulity,^  and  the  Christians  inlierited  a 
double  measure  of  their  reputation.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  deny  that  in  the  matter  of  the  miraculous  this  reputa- 
tion was  deserved.  Among  the  Pagans  the  theory  of 
Euhemerus,  who  believed  the  gods  to  be  but  deified 
men,  had  been  the  stronghold  of  the  Sceptics,  while  the 
Platonicnotion  of  dsemons  was  adopted  by  the  more 
believing  philosophers.  The  Christian  teachers  com- 
bined both  theories,  maintaining  that  deceased  kings  had 
originally  supplied  the  names  of  the  deities,  but  tliat 
malevolent  dsmous  had  taken  their  places ;  and  without 
a  single  exception  the  fathers  maintained  the  reality  of 
the  Pagan  miracles  as  fully  as  their  own.^  The  oracles, 

*  Fnnnpius,  Tamh.  '  See  her  lif>^  in  Ettniyimi  GSdetem* 

»  T'miat  Jiiihriis  Apellft.'— Hor.  Sat.  v.  100. 

*  Tim  appears  irom  nil  the  wri lings  of  the  iathers.  There  wcre^  however* 
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as  we  have  seQi»  had  beeo  ridiculed  and  r^ected  by 
numben  of  the  phOosophen,  but  the  Gfaristiaiis  un- 
animously admitted  their  reality.  They  appealed  to  a  long 
series  of  oracles  as  predictions  of  their  fiiith ;  and  there 
is,  I  believe,  no  example  of  the  denial  of  their  super- 
natural character  in  the  Christian  Church  till  1690,  when 
a  Dutch  Anabaptist  minister,  named  Van  Dale,  in  a  re- 
markable book»^  which  was  abridged  and  translated  bj 
Eontenelle,  asserted,  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  voice 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  that  they  were  simple  impos- 
tures, a  theory  which  is  now  almost  universally  accepted. 
To  suppose  that  men  who  lield  these  opinions  were  ca- 
})able,  in  tlie  second  or  third  centuries,  of  ascertaining  with 
any  degree  of  just  confidence  whether  miracles  had  taken 
place  in  Judsea  in  the  first  century,  is  grossfy  absurd;  nor 
would  the  conviction  of  their  reality  have  made  any 
great  impression  on  their  minds  at  a  time  when  miiades 
were  supposed  to  be  so  abundantly  difiused. 

In  truth,  the  question  of  the  reality  of  the  Jewish 
miiiicUri  liuisL  be  carefully  dij^tingui^lied  from  that  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Iioman  Empire.  With  the  light  that  is 
furnished  to  us  by  modem  investigations  and  habits  of 
thought^  we  weigh  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  writers; 
but  most  of  the  more  judicious  of  modem  apologists,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  credulity  of  the  Jewish  people,deciine 

two  forms  of  pfijran  miracles  about  whicii  there  some  LoMtation  in  the 
e&rlj  church — the  beneficent  miracle  of  healing,  and  the  miracle  of  prophecjr* 
Conoeniiig  the  fint,  tlw  oqoiiimid  opbion  was  tluit  tlie  dfmioiM  aofy  cured 
diMSMa  tbey  bad  tbemaelvea  caused,  or  that,  at  least,  if  tliey  em  (in 
order  to  enthrall  men  more  effectually)  cured  purely  natural  diseases, 
they  did  it  by  natural  m^an^,  which  their  superior  kuowledp-e  and  power 
placed  at  their  dispoeaL  Concerning  prophecy,  it  waa  the  opinion  of  some 
cf  tlM  fiit]M»  tbat  intoidTe  pnaeieiice  ma  *  Divme  pierogative,  a&d  tluit 
the  pieaeience  of  the  dsemona  waa  only  acquired  by  obsOTation,  Tbeir 
immouse  knowledge  enabled  them  to  forecast  events  to  a  degree  far  tnui- 
seeuding  lnim:in  fAcii1tio>i,  niul  tliov  employed  this  power  in  the  ondci; 
'  JJe  Oriyme  ac  lYot/rcmi  Idoiatria  (Amsterdam j. 
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to  make  tlie  question  simply  one  of  evidence,  and  occupy 
themselves  chiefly  in  endeavouring  to  show  that  miracles 
are  possible,  thai  those  recorded  in  the  biblical  namitives 
are  related  in  sucli  a  niannci*,  and  arc  so  intcnvoveu  with 
the  texture  of  a  t^iinple  and  artless  narrative,  as  to  carry 
with  them  an  internal  proof  of  their  reality ;  that  they  differ 
in  kind  from  later  miracles,  and  especially  that  the  cha- 
racter and  destinies  of  Christianity  are  such  as  to  render 
its  miraculous  origin  antecedently  probable.  But  in  the 
ages  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  chiefly  converted,  all 
sound  and  discriminating  historical  investigatiou  of  tlie 
evidence  of  the  early  miracles  was  impossible,  nor  was 
any  large  use  made  of  those  miracles  as  proofs  of  the 
religion.  The  rhetorician  Arnobius  is  probably  the  only 
one  of  the  early  apologists  who  gives,  among  the  evidences 
of  the  faith,  anyprominent  place  to  the  miracles  of  Christ^ 
When  evidential  reasoning  was  employed,  it  was  usually 
an  appeal  not  tu  miracles,  but  to  prophecy.  But  here, 
again,  the  opinions  of  the  patristic  age  must  be  pro- 
nounced absolutely  wortlik^s.  To  prove  that  events 
had  taken  place  in  Judaea,  accurately  corresponding  vnih 
the  prophecies,  or  that  the  prophecies  were  themselves 
genuine^  were  both  tasks  far  transcendmg  the  critical 
powers  of  the  Boman  conv^ts*  The  wild  extravagance 
of  fantastic  allegory,  commonly  connected  with  Origen, 
but  wliich  appears  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  the  writings 
oi  J  ustin  Martyr  and  Irenoeus,  had  thrown  the  interpre- 
tation of  prophecy  into  hopeless  confusion,  wliile  tlie 
dehberate  and  apparently  perfectly  unscrupulous  forgery 
of  a  whole  literature,  destined  to  further  the  propagation 
either  of  Christianity  as  a  whole,  or  of  some  particular 

*  This  charactoristic  nf  earlj  Christian  npol>>iry  is  forcibly  exhibited 
Vnnemif  Hid.  des  troU premiers  Siicl  B,      B^rie,  tome  ii. 
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class  of  tenets  that  bad  arisen  within  its  border/  made 
criticism  at  once  pre*eminen11y  difficult  and  necessary. 
A  long  series  of  oracles  were  cited,  predicting  in  detail 

the  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  prophecies  forged  by  the 
Christians,  and  attiibuted  by  them  to  the  heathen  Sibyls, 
were  accepted  as  genuine  by  tlie  entire  Church,  and  were 
continually  appealed  to  as  among  tlie  most  powerful  evi- 
dences of  the  faith.  Justin  Martyr  declared  that  it  was 
by  the  instigation  of  daemons  that  it  had  been  made  a 
capital  offence  to  read  them.^  Clement  of  Alexandria 
preserved  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul  had  urged  the 
brethren  to  study  them.^  Celsus  designated  the  Christians 
Sibyllist^,  on  account  of  the  pertinacity  witli  which  tliey 
insisted  upon  theni.'^  Constantine  the  Great  adduced  them 
in  a  solemn  speech  before  the  Council  of  Nice.*  The  fish 
was  adopted  by  the  early  Church  as  its  sacred  symbol, 
because  the  Greek  word  for  fish,  which  contains  the 
initial  letters  of  the  name  and  titles  of  Christ,  contains 
also  the  initial  letters  of  some  prophetic  hnes  ascribed  to 
the  Sibyl  of  Erythra.*  The  Pagans,  it  is  true,  accused 
their  opponents  of  having  forged  or  interpolated  these 
prophecies;^  but  there  was  not  a  sin^'le  Christian  writer 
of  the  patristic  period  who  disputed  thdr  authority,  and 
.  there  were  very  few  even  of  the  most  illustriotts  who 
did  not  appeal  to  them.  Unanimously  admitted  by  the 
Church  of  the  &thers,  they  were  unanimously  admitted 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  an  allusion  to  them  pucaed  into 

'  The  immense  number  of  these  forged  writings  it  noticed  hj  all  candid 

historians,  and  there  is,  I  bellt  ve,  only  one  instance  of  uny  attempt  being 
made  to  prevent  this  pious  fraud.  A  priest  wa-s  de^Tadod  for  baring  foiged 
Bonie  voyages  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Thecla.    (Tert.  Ue  Jiaptkmo,  17.) 

*  Jpei.  1.  *  Btrom,  vi.  c  1^  *  Oiigen,  Cmt.  OA,  t. 

*  Orafie  (apnd  Euscb.)  xviii.  "  D§  Civ.J}gi,  xviil  23. 

'  Constfintino,  Oratio  \\\.  '  TTi-j  tt'stimonlis  qiiidnm  revicti  s<>l<'nt  cn 
contugere  ut  &iaiit  non  r  ssc  ilia  carniina  'Sibyllioa,  fied  a  nogtfis  COOHcUi 
at<}ue  cotnpo&ita.' — Lac  taut.  iJio.  Lid.  iv.  Id, 
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the  most  beautiful  lyric  of  the  Missal.  It  was  only  at  the 
period  of  the  Befonnation  that  the  great  but  unhappy 
Castellio  pointed  out  many  passages  in  them  which  could 

not  possibly  be  genuine.  He  was  followed,  in  the  first 
years  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  by  a  Jesuit  mimed  Pos- 
sevin,  w]io  observed  that  the  Sibvls  were  known  to  have 
lived  at  a  later  period  than  Moses,  and  that  many  pas* 
sages  in  the  Sibylline  books  purported  to  have  been 
written  before  Hoses.  Those  passages,  therefore,  he 
said,  were  interpolated ;  and  he  added,  with  a  character- 
istic sagacity,  that  they  had  doubtless  been  inserted  by 
^alrni,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  suspicion  upon  the 
bunks. ^  It  was  in  1649  that  a  French  Protestant  min- 
ister, named  Blondel,  ventured  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Christian  Church  to  denounce  these  writings  as  deliberate 
and  dumsy  forgeries,  and  after  much  angry  controversy 
his  sentiment  has  acquired  an  almost  undisputed  ascen- 
dency in  criticism. 

Bitt  although  the  opinion  of  the  Eoman  converts  was 
extremely  worthless,  when  dealing  with  past  history  or 
with  literary  criticism,  there  was  one  branch  of  miracles 
concerning  which  their  position  was  somewhat  different. 
Contemporary  miracles,  often  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character,  but  usually  of  the  nature  of  visions,  exorcisms, 
or  healing  the  sick,  were  from  the  tune  of  Justin  llflartyr 
uniformly  represented  by  the  fitthers  aa  existing  among 
them,^  and  they  continue  steadily  along  the  path  of  his- 
tory, till  in  the  pages  of  Evagriiis  and  Thcodoret,  in  the 
Lives  of  Hilurion  and  Paul,  by  St.  Jerome,  of  Antony, 
by  St.  Athanasius,  and  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  by  his 
namesake  of  Nyssa,  and  in  the  Dialc^es  of  St.  Gregory 

*  Antonin<5  Pcasevinus,  Apparaim  Saccr  (IHOO),  rerh.  'Sibylla.' 
»  Tim  subject  is  fully  treated  by  Aliddleton  in  his  Free  Mnquirtft  vrhcHB 
I  have  closely  followed. 
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tbe  Great,  they  attain  as  grotesque  an  estraTagance 
as  tbe  wildest  mediflBTal  legends.  Few  things  are  mote 
strikbg  than  the  assertiooB  hazarded  on  this  matter 
by  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  &thers.  Thus,  St  IrensBiis 
assures  t»  that  all  Christians  possessed  the  power  of 
working  miracles ;  that  they  proplicaied,  casi  out  devils, 
liealed  the  sick,  aii<l  «joiiictimes  even  raiseil  the  dead  ; 
that  some  who  had  been  tiius  resuscitated  lived  for  many 
years  among  them,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reckon  the  wonderful  acts  that  were  daily  performed.^ 
St.  Epiphanius  tells  us  that  some  rivers  and  fountains 
were  annually  transformed  into  wine,  in  attestation  of  (he 
miracle  of  Caiia  ;  and  he  adds  that  he  had  liimsclf  dnuik 
of  one  <.)f  tliese  fountains,  and  his  brethren  of  another.* 
&t.  Augustine  notices  that  miracles  were  less  frequent  and 
less  widely  known  than  formerly,  but  that  many  still 
occurred,  and  some  of  them  he  had  himself  witnessed. 
Whenever  a  miracle  was  reported,  he  ordered  that  a 
special  ezammation  into  its  circumstances  should  be  made, 
and  that  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  should  be  read 
])ublirly  to  the  people.  He  tell.s  us,  besides  many  other 
miracles,  that  Gamahel  in  a  dream  revealed  to  a  j)riest 
named  Lucianus  the  place  where  the  bones  of  St.  Stephen 
were  buried ;  that  those  bones,  being  thus  discovered,  were 
brought  to  Hippo,  the  diocese  of  which  St.  Augustine 
was  bishop;  that  they  raised  five  dead  persons  to  life ;  and 
that,  although  only  a  portion  of  the  miraculous  cures  they 
effected  had  been  registered,  the  certificates  drawn  up  iu 
two  years  in  the  diocese,  and  by  the  orders  of  tlie  saint, 
were  nearly  seventy.  In  the  adjoining  diocese  of  Ca- 
lama  they  were  incomparably  more  numerous.*  In  the 
height  of  the  great  conflict  between  St.  Ambrose  and  tlie 
Anan  £mpress  Justina,  the  saint  declared  that  it  had 

»  Ireofcus,  Contr.  llttrea.  ii.  32.  ■  Epiplian.  Ado.  M«ru.  ii.  dOl 

*  St.  Au^.  De  do.  Deif  Xl;i. 
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been  revealed  to  him  by  an  irresistible  presentiment,  or, 
as  St  Augustine,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  says, 
in  a  dream,  that  relics  were  bmied  in  a  certain  spot  wliich 
he  indicated    The  earth  being  removed,  a  tomb  was 

found  filled  witli  blood,  and  containing  two  gigantic 
skclelous,  with  tlicir  licads  severed  from  their  bodies, 
which  were  pronounced  to  be  those  of  Pt.  Ger\'asius  and 
St.  Protasius,  two  martyrs  of  remarkable  physical  di- 
mensions, who  were  said  to  have  suffered  about  300 
years  before.  To  prove  that  they  were  genuine  relics, 
the  bones  were  brought  in  contact  with  a  blind  man, 
who  was  restored  to  sight,  and  with  demoniacs,  who 
Averc  cured  ;  the  daimoui^,  however,  in  the  lii^t  place, 
acknowledging  that  tiic  relies  were  genuine ;  that  St. 
Ambrose  was  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  powers  of  hell ; 
that  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  was  true ;  and  that  those  who 
rejected  it  would  infallibly  be  damned.  The  next  day 
St.  Ambrose  delivered  an  invective  against  all  who  ques- 
tioned the  miracle.  St.  Augustine  recorded  it  in  his 
works,  and  spread  the  worship  of  the  saints  through 
Africa.  The  transport  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
miracles  were  greeted  at  Milan,  enabled  St.  Aml)ros(.^  to 
overcome  every  obstacle ;  but  the  Arians  treated  it  with 
a  derisive  incredulity,  and  declared  that  the  prelended 
demoniacs  had  been  bribed  by  the  saint.^ 

Statements  of  this  kind,  which  are  selected  from 
very  many  that  are  equally  positive,  though  not  equally 
precise,  suggest  many  veins  of  thought  of  obvious  in- 
terest and  importance.  We  are  now,  however,  only  con- 
cerned with  the  fact,  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  isolated  miracles,  such  as  tlie  last  I  have  noticed, 

*  This  history  is  related  by  St.  Ambrose  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  Marcel- 
lina ;  by  St.  Paulinus  of  XoIh,  in  his  LifQ  of  Ambrose,  and  by  St.  Au^^ua- 
tine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  6 ;  ConfeU,  ix.  7, 
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and  of  one  class  of  miracles  which  I  Jiball  proceed  to 
describe,  these  prodigies,  whether  true  or  false,  were 
ivronght  for  the  exclusive  edification  of  confirmed  be- 
lievers. The  exceptional  miracles  were  those  of  exorcism, 
which  occupied  a  very  singuliir  position  in  the  early 
Church.  The  behef  that  certiiin  diaeaiies  were  liiliicted 
by  Divine  agenry  was  familiar  to  the  ancients,  but  among 
the  early  Greeks  the  notion  of  diabolical  possession 
appears  to  liavc  been  unknown.  A  daemon,  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Plato,  though  inferior  to  a  deity,  was  not  an 
evil  spuit,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
existence  of  evil  dasmons  was  known  either  to  the  Greeks 
or  liuiiiaiis  till  about  the  time  of  tlie  advent  of  Christ.^ 
The  belief  wa«  introduced  with  the  oriental  superstitions 
which  then  poured  into  Borne,  and  it  brought  in  its  train 
the  notions  of  possession  and  exorcism.  The  Jews,  who 
in  their  own  country  appear  to  have  regarded  it  as  a 
most  ordinary  occurrence  to  meet  men  walldng  about 
visibly  possessed  by  devils,  and  who  professed  to  have 
learnt  from  Solomon  the  means  of  ex]>elling  tliem,  soon 
became  the  principal  exorcij^ts,  accomplisliiug  their  feats 
partly  by  adjuration,  and  partly  by  means  of  a  certain 
miraculous  root  named  Baaras.  Josephus  assures  us  that 
he  had  himself,  in  the  reign  of  Vespaaan,  seen  a  Jew 
named  Eleazar  drawmg  by  these  means  a  daemon  through 
the  nostrils  of  a  possessed  person,  who  feU  to  the  ground 
on  the  accomplishment  of  the  miracle ;  while,  upon  the 
command  of  the  magician,  the  devil,  to  prove  that  it  had 
really  left  its  victim,  threw  down  a  cup  of  w^ater  which 
had  been  placed  at  a  distance.^  The  growth  of  Neopla* 

*  PlutftTcli  thought  they  wero  known  by  I'lato,  but  this  opinion  haa  been 
much  quMtioned.  See  a  yetj  leaned  dbeutncm  on  the  subject  in  F«rmer*a 

Ih'*i*rrl(ifwn  on  Miracles,  p]).  120-140;  nnd  Footeoelley  Hut  ia  QradN^ 
|ip.  2(>,  27.    rorpli  vrv  !>peakA  nuicU  of  erii  dasmoni. 
'  Jo2>cphu>»,  MUiq,  viii.  2,  $  6. 
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tonism,  and  kindred  philosophies,  greatly  strengthened  the 
belief,  and  some  of  the  later  philosophers,  as  well  as  many 
religious  charlatans,  practised  exorcism.  But  of  all  classes, 
the  Christians  became  in  this  respect  the  most  famous,  j 

From  the  time  of  Ju.>?tiu  Mariyr,  for  about  two  centuriei?, 
there  i^,  I  believe,  not  a  single  Christian  writer  who  does  ^ 
not  solemnly  and  explicitly  assert  the  reality  and  frequent 
employment  of  thb  power  ;^  and  although,  after  the  Council 
of  Laodicea,  the  instances  became  less  numerous,  they  by 
no  means  ceased.  The  Christians  fully  recognised  the 
supernatural  power  possessed  by  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
exorcists,  but  they  claimed  to  be  in  many  respects  their 
superiors.  By  the  simple  sign  of  the  cross,  or  by  re- 
peating tlie  name  of  their  Master,  they  professed  to  be 
able  to  cast  out  devila  which  had  resisted  all  the  enchant- 
ments of  Pagan  ezorcbts,  to  silence  the  oracles,  to  compel 
the  daomons  to  confess  the  truth  of  the  Christian  £uth. 
Sometimes  their  power  extended  still  further.  Dtemons, 
we  are  told,  were  accustomed  to  enter  into  animals,  and 

*  This  very  curious  subject  is  fully  t-*  if  f>  I  by  Baltus  (lirjxMnte  a  rilintoire 
det  Oracles,  Strftsburg,  1707,  published  auonymoualy  in  reply  to  Van  Dale 
*  aad  Fontenelle),  who  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  Pagan  as  well  m  the 
Patristic  miradw;  by  Binfrham  {MifwUee  ef  the  CSkritUan  Cfturdk,  toL  L 
pp.  310-324),  who  thinl(8  the  Pftgan  and  Jewisli  exorciala  were  iinpoatorB^ 
but  not  tlio  Christians;  and  h\  MiMlcton  (Free  Enquiry,  \ii>.  P(VOO),  -who 
disbelievt's  in  all  the  exorciots  aiicr  thf  apostolic  times.  It  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  A  special  cuotroversy  in  J^igland,  carried  on  by  Dodwell, 
Ohoieb,  Fanner,  aiid  odieri.  Ardidetcon  Chufcli  tkyt,  <If  we  cannot 
Tindicate  them  [the  fiithen  of  the  fint  three  centuries]  on  this  article,  their 
crodit  must  bo  lost  for  eror ;  and  wo  must  be  oblisred  to  dccHn(>  all  further 
defence  of  tliein.  It  is  impossible  for  any  words  more  strongly  to  t-xpress 
a  claim  to  this  miracld  than  those  used  by  all  the  best  writere  of  tho  second 
and  tbiid  wtAxmM.*—VmdicaUtm  nf  Mindes  tf  iht  Tkne  C<m- 
tmiMf  p.  109.  8o^  alao,  Baltus,  '  Do  tons  lee  anciens  anteim  eccldsiastiquefly 
n'y  en  nyant  pus  uu  qui  n'ait  parlo  do  ce  pouvoir  admirable  que  los  chr^tiens 
avoiiMit  de  rha>.«er  lef  dtemons'  (p.  29C).  Oreirnry  oi  Tours  describe.^  exor- 
cism as  sufiicientlj  common  in  hia  time,  and  mentions  having  himself  s^  cn 
*  monk  named  JnUaa  cnie  by  hie  wovda  a  poaseased  penon.  {Hut  iv.  S2.) 
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these  also  W(  i  t  xpcllcd  by  the  Christian  adjuration.  St. 
Jerome  in  his  'Liie.of  St.  Hilarion '  has  given  us  a  grapliic 
account  of  the. courage  with  which  that  saint  confronted, 
and  the.  success  with  which  he  relieved,  a  possessed 
camel.^  In  the  reign  of  Julian,  the  very  bones  of  the 
martyr  Babylas  were  sufficient  to  silence  the  orade  of 
Dapluic  ;  and  when,  amid  the  triumpliaat  cliauiits  of  the 
Chrislians,  the  rehcs,  by  the  coiiiniand  of  Juhan,  were  re- 
moved, the  lightning  descended  from  heaven  and  con- 
sumed the  temple,'  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  having 
escpelled  the  dsemons  from  an  idol  temple,  the  priest^ 
finding  his  means  of  subsistence  destroyed,  came  to  the 
saint,  imploring  him  to  permit  the  oracles  to  be  renewed. 
St.  Gregory,  who  was  then  on  his  journey,  wrote  a  note 
containing  the  words  '  Satan,  return,'  which  was  imme- 
diately obeyed,  and  tlie  priest,  awe-struck  by  the  miracle, 
was  converted  to  Christianity.*  Tertullian,  writii^  to  the 
Pagans  in  a  time  of  persecution,  in  language  of  the  most 
deliberate  earnestness,  challenges  his  opponents  to  bring 
forth  any  person  who  is  possessed  by  a  daemon,  or  any  of 
those  virgins  or  prophets  who  are  supposed  to  be  inspir  ed. 

^  ViL  SSar,  Origten  notices  fhat  caille  were  sometimea  poagoaaod  \j 

devils.    See  Middleton's  Free  Enqwry^  pp.  88,  81). 

'  Thf  mirarlo  df  St.  Babvlas  ia  the  subject  of  a  homily  by  ?t.  Chry- 
sostom,  and  is  related  at  length  by  Theodoret,  Sozomen,  and  Swretes.  Li- 
banius  mentions  tbat,  by  tho  cummand  of  Julian,  the  bonca  of  St.  Babylas 
ivere  ranoTed  from  tlw  temple.  The  Chriitiatie  said  the  temple  mw  do* 
stroyed  by  lightuin<r :  the  Pagans  declared  it  wa^  burnt  by  tho  Christiani^ 
and  Julian  ordered  inpft.<surps  of  rcprif*fll  to  be  talct-n.  Amin.  Mnrof-llinits, 
however,  mentions  a  report  that  the  lire  was  cau.-eil  nccidenl4illy  by  oiio 
of  the  numerous  candles  employed  ia  the  ceremony.  The  people  of  Anlioch 
defied  the  emperor  bj  chsunting,  as  thej  removed  tho  relics,  *  Ooofounded 
be  all  they  that  trust  in  graven  images.' 

'  See  the  Life  cf  Off  i/on/  r/wMwiaiwr^M,  by  Gregory  of  Xyssa.  St  Groprory 
the  Great  assures  us  (I)iol.  iii.  10)  thnt  Sabinus,  Bi?hop  of  Placfntia,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  river  Pu,  which  hod  overtiowed  itn  hanks  and  ilixMied  some 

chureh  lands.  -  When  tho  letter  was  thtown  into  the  stream  the  w«t«n  «t 
once  suheidedi 


0 
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by  a  divinity.  He  asserts  that,  in  reply  to  the  interro- 
gation of  any  Christian,  the  daemons  will  be  compelled 
to  oonfeas  their  diabolical  character;  he  invites  the  Pa- 
gans, if  it  be  otherwise,  to  put  the  Christian  immediately 
to  death ;  and  he  proposes  this  as  at  once  the  simplest 
and  most  decisive  demonstration  of  the  faith.^  Justin 
Martyr,-  Origen,®  Lactantius,"*  Athana^iii?,*  and  Minucius 
Felix,^  all  in  language  equally  solema  and  explicit, 
call  upon  the  Pagans  to  form  their  opinioTi>^  from  the  con- 
fessions wmng  from  their  own  gods.  We  hear  from  them, 
that  when  a  Christian  began  to  pray,  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  or  to  utter  the  name  of  his  Master  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  a  j)os.sessed  or  inspired  person,  tlie  latter,  by 
screams  and  frightful  contortions,  exhibiicd  the  torture  that 
was  inflicted,  and  by  this  torture  the  evil  spirit  was  com- 
pelled to  avow  its  nature.  Several  of  the  Christian  writers 
declare  that  this  was  generally  known  to  the  Pagans. 
In  one  respect,  it  was  observed,  the  miracle  of  exorcism 
was  especially  available  for  evidential  purposes ;  for,  as 
daemons  would  not  expel  dtemons,  it  was  the  only  miracle 
which  was  neccssarilv  divine. 

It  would  be  cuiious  to  examine  the  manner  in  which 
the  challenge  was  received  by  the  Pagan  writers;  but 
unhappily  the  writings  which  were  directed  against  the 
&ith  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Christian  emperors,  our 
means  of  information  on  this  pomt  are  very  scan^.  Some 
information,  however,  we  possess,  and  it  would  appear 

^  *  F<1ntiir  hlr  nliquis  8ub  tribunalibna  Tpstris,  qnem  <1n»mnne  ftgi  censtet. 
Ju88U8  a  ^uuUbet  Chrittiaiio  loqui  spiritua  ille,  tarn  se  dteiuoneiu  coiiti- 
tebitur  de  vw>,  qti*ni  ilfld  dfltim  6b  ftlio.  JBqw  prodotttiir  illqub  a  il» 
qui  de  deo  pftti  ezudnumtiir,  qui  azu  inhalaatMi  nttmen  de  nidcne  oonci- 
piunt  .  .  .  niid  se  dsemones  coofessi  Aierint,  Christiano  mentiri  non  audentee^ 
ibidem  illiua  Christiani  procaci^imi  sAnguinem  fundite.  Quid  ieto  opera 
maaifestius  P  quid  hffic  probations  iidelius  ?  ' — Tert.  ApaL  xxiiL 

•  ApoL  i.i  Tryfiho,  *  CdmL  CA.  tIL  *  ImL  IVeuiT.  S7. 

*  L^etfjMeHjf,  *  Oelaviiu, 
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to  show  that,  among  the  educated  clashes  at  least,  these 
plionomena  did  not  extort  any  great  admiration.  The 
eloquent  silence  about  diabohcal  pos^jession  observed  by 
the  early  pliilosopheis,  when  discussing  such  questions 
as  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spiritual  world, 
decisively  show  that  in  their  time  possession  had  not 
assumed  any  great  prominence  or  acquired  any  general 
credence.  Plutarch,  who  admitted  the  reality  of  evil  das- 
mons,  and  w]io  was  the  most  strenuous  defender  of  tlio 
oracles,  treats  the  whole  class  of  superstitious  to  wluch 
exorcism  belongs  with  much  contempt^  Marcus  Au- 
reliua,  in  recounting  the  benefits  he  had  received  from 
different  persons  with  whom  he  had  been  connected, 
acknowledges  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  philosopher 
Diognetus  for  having  taught  him  to  give  no  credence  to 
magicians,  jugglers,  and  expellers  of  doBmons.*  Lucian 
declares  liiut  every  cunning  juggler  could  make  liis  fortune 
by  going  over  to  the  Christians  and  preying  upon  their 
simplicity.^  Celsiis  described  the  Christians  as  jugglers 
perfonning  tlieir  tricks  among  the  young  and  the 
credulous.^  The  most  decisive  evidence,  however,  we 
possess,  is  a  law  of  Ulpian,  directed,  it  is  thought,  against 
the  Christians,  which  condemns  those  ^  who  use  incanta- 
tions  or  implications,  or  (to  employ  ihe  common  of 
impostors)  exorcisms.'^  Modern  criticism  has  noted  a  few 

* 

*  De  Superdttione.  *  \.  (\.  *  De  Mort.  Peregrin. 

*  Origen,  Ado.  Cdt.  y'l.  Compare  the  curious  letter  wbicli  Vopbcus 
(Bfttiimi&ns)  ftttribntea  fo  Hsdriiii,  'Nemci  lUie  [i^  in  Eg>pt]  aiddayna^ 
gogns  Judnonmn,  nemo  Samaritesy  nmno  Chriati«iMmim  pvealiyter,  boii 
inatbemjiticu?,  non  aruspeX;  non  aUptcs.' 

*  '  Si  incantarit,  si  imprecatus  est,  si  Oit  riilfrnri  rcrbo  impostonim  iitnr) 
exorcizAvit.' — Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church  (Oxf.,  18*>6), 
▼oL  i  818.  Thb  Uir  is  believed  to  kam  been  diiveted  specially  agminrt 
the  Cbrfstietu,  because  these  were  veiy  praminent  a»  exovciiti^  and  be- 
cm.M-*  Lactantius  (Intt,  Dio,  t.  11)  aaj*  that  inpian  bad  collected  tlie 
laws  against  them* 
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facts  wbicli  may  throw  some  light  upon  this  obscure 
subject  It  has  been  observed  that  the  symptoms  of 
possession  were  for  the  most  part  identical  with  those  of 

lunacy  or  epilepsy;  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
excitement  of  an  iniposincr  religious  ceremony  might 
produce  or  suspend  the  disorder ;  that  leading  questions 
might  in  these  cases  be  followed  by  the  desired  answers ; 
and  that  some  passages  from  the  &Uhers  show  that  the 
exoxdsms  were  not  always  successful,  or  the  cures  always 
permanent.  It  has  been  observed^too,  that  at  first  the  power 
of  exorcism  was  open  to  all  Christians  without  restramt; 
that  this  license,  ui  an  age  when  religious  jugglers  were 
very  connnon,  and  in  a  church  whose  members  were  veiy 
credulous,  gave  great  £acihties  to  impostors;  that  when 
the  Laodicean  Coundl,  in  the  fourth  century,  forbade  any 
one  to  exorcise,  except  those  who  were  duly  authorised 
by  the  bishop»  these  miracles  speedily  declined ;  and  that, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  a  physician 
named  Posiduniu.^  denied  the  existence  of  possession.' 

To  sum  up  this  whole  subject,  we  may  conclude  that 
what  is  called  the  evidential  system  had  no  prominent 
place  in  effecting  the  conversion  of  the  Boman  empire. 
Historical  criticisms  were  &r  too  imperfect  to  make  ap- 
peals to  the  mirades  of  former  days  of  any  value,  and  the 
notion  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  miraculous  or  madcal 
powers,  as  well  as  the  generally  private  character  of  tiie 
alleged  miracles  of  the  Tatristic  age,  made  contemporary 
wonders  very  unimpressive.  The  prophecies  attributed 
to  the  Sibyls,  and  the  practice  of  exorcism,  had,  however, 
a  certain  weight,  for  the  first  were  connected  with  a  re- 
ligious authority  long  and  deeply  revered  at  Rome,  and 
the  second  had  been  forced  by  several  circumstances  into 
great  prominence.    But  the  effect  even  of  these  may 

>  Phikwtorgiuai  Hut.  £ccL  Tui.  10, 
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be  safely  regarded  as  altogether  submdiaiy,  and  the  main 

causes  of  the  conversiou  must  be  looked  for  in  auotlier 
and  a  wider  sphere. 

Thefc  causes  were  the  general  teadeacies  of  the  age. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  that  vast  movement  of  mingled 
scepticism  and  creduhty,  in  that  amalgamation  or  disso* 
lution  of  many  creeds,  in  that  profound  transformation  of 
habits,  of  feelings,  and  of  ideals,  which  I  have  attempted 
to  paint  in  the  last  chapter.   Under  cbcmmstanoes  more 
favourable  to  relicdous  proselytism  than  the  world  licid 
ever  before  known,  with  the  path  cleared  by  a  long 
course  of  destructive  criticism,  the  rehgions  and  philo- 
sophies of  mankind  were  struggling  for  the  masteiy  in 
that  great  metropolis  where  all  were  amply  represiented, 
and  in  which  alone  the  destinies  of  the  world  could  be 
decided.  Among  the  educated  a  frigid  stoicism,  teaching 
a  majestic  but  unattainable  grandeur,  and  scorning  the 
support  of  the  affections,  the  hope  of  anotlior  wuilil,  nnd 
the  consuiuliuns  of  worr^liip,  had  for  a  time  been  in  tiie 
ascendant,  and  it  only  terminated  its  noble  and  most 
fruitful  career  when  it  had  become  manifestly  inadequate 
to  the  religious  wants  of  the  age.    Among  other  classes, 
religion  after  religion  ran  its  conquering  course.  The 
Jews,  although  a  number  of  causes  had  made  them  the 
most  hated  of  all  the  Roman  subjects,  and  although 
their  rcli^L^ion,  from  its  intensel}'  national  character,  seemed 
peculiarly  unsuited  for  proselytism,  had  yet,  by  the  force 
of  their  monotheism,  their  charity,  and  tlieir  exorcisma, 
spread  the  creed  of  Moses  &r  and  wide.   The  Empress 
Poppsa  is  said  to  have  been  a  proselyte.    The  passion 
of  Boman  women  for  Jewish  rites  was  one  of  the  com- 
plaints of  Juvenal    The  Babbath  and  the  Jewish  fasts 
became  familiar  ikcts  in  all  the  great  cities,  and  the 
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antiquity  of  the  Jewish  law  the  subject  of  eager  db* 
cussion.  Other  oriental  religions  were  even  more  euc- 
cessfuL    The  worship  of  Mithra,  and,  above  all,  of  the 

Egyptian  divinities,  attracted  their  thousands,  and  during 
more  tlian  three  ceiiUaie.s  the  Roman  wi  itiiiLis  are  crowded 
with  aUusious  to  tlieir  progres'?.  The  luysteries  of  tlie 
Bona  Dea,^  the  solemn  worship  of  Isis,  the  expiatory 
rites  tliat  cleansed  the  guilty  soul,  excited  a  veiy  delirium 
of  enthusiasm.  Juvenal  describes  the  Boman  women,  at 
the  dawn  of  the  winter  day,  brealdng  the  ice  of  the  Tiber 
to  plunge  three  times  into  its  sacred  stream,  dragging 
themselves  on  bleeding  knees  in  penance  around  the  field 
of  Tarquin,  olFering  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Egypt 
to  seek  tlie  holy  water  for  tlie  j-lirine  of  Isi.>;,  fondly 
dreaming  that  they  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  goddess.^ 
Apuleius  has  drawn  a  graphic  picture  of  the  solemn 
majesty  of  her  processions,  and  the  spell  they  cast  upon 
the  most  licentious  and  the  most  sceptical.'  Commodus, 
Caracalla,  and  Heliogabalus  were  passionately  devoted  to 
them.*  The  temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  the  statues 
of  Mithra,  are  among  the  last  prominent  works  of  Roman 
art.  In  all  other  forms  tlic  same  credulity  was  mani- 
fested The  oracles  that  had  been  silent  were  heard 
again;  the  astrologers  swarmed  in  every  city;  the  phi* 
losophers  were  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  legend. 
The  Pythagorean  school  had  raised  credulity  into  a  system. 
On  all  sides,  and  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  history,  we 
find  men  who  had  discarded  their  old  lo<al  religion, 
thirsting  for  belief,  passionately  and  restlessly  seeking  for 
a  new  faith. 

»  Soo  Juvenal,  Saf.  vl  lines  314-335* 

*  Ibid,  liues  5-*0-o30.  •  MetamorphoteSf  book  x. 

*  Sm  thdr  Lives,  hj  Lampridiua  and  Sportioauii 
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In  the  midst  of  this  movemeaty  Christianity  gained  its 
ascendency,  and  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the 
cause  of  its  triumph.  No  other  religion,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, had  ever  combined  so  many  distinct  dements 

of  power  and  attraction.  Unlike  the  Jewish  religion,  it 
was  bound  by  no  local  ties,  and  was  equally  adajjtod  for 
every  nation  and  for  every  class.  Unlike  Stoicism,  it 
appealed  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  afiections,  and 
offered  all  the  charm  of  a  sympathetic  worship.  Unlike 
the  Egyptian  religions,  it  united  with  its  distinctive  teach- 
ing a  pure  and  noble  system  of  ethics,  and  proved  itself 
capable  of  realising  it  in  action.  It  proclaimed,  amid  a 
vast  movement  of  social  and  national  anialgamation,  the 
universal  brotherhood  of  mankind.  Amid  the  soi'irn- 
ing  influence  of  philosophy  and  civilisation,  it  tiiught  the 
supreme  sanctity  of  love.  To  the  slave,  who  had  never 
before  exercised  so  large  an  influence  over  Boman  reli- 
gious life,  it  was  the  religion  of  the  suffering  and  tbe 
oppressed.  To  the  philosopher  it  was  at  once  the  echo 
of  the  highest  ethics  of  the  later  Stoics,  and  the  ex})ansion 
of  the  best  teaching  of  the  school  of  Tlato.  To  a  ^vorld 
thirsting  for  prodigy,  it  offered  a  history  replete  with 
wonders  more  strange  than  those  of  Apollonius;  while 
the  Jew  and  the  Chaldean  could  scarcely  rival  its  exorcists, 
and  the  l^ends  of  continual  miracles  circulated  among 
its  followers.  To  a  world  deeply  conscious  of  political 
dissolution,  and  prying  eagerly  and  anxiously  into  the 
futnre,  it  prorlainied  with  a  llmlling  power  the  immediate 
destruction  of  the  i^lobe — the  glory  of  all  its  friends,  and 
the  damnation  of  all  its  foes.  To  a  world  that  had  grown 
very  weary  gazing  on  the  cold  passionless  grandeur  which 
Cato  realised,  and  which  Lucan  sung,  it  presented  an 
ideal  of  compassion  and  of  love — an  ideal  destined  for 
centuries  to  draw  around  it  all  that  was  greatest,  as  well 
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as  all  that  was  noblest  upon  earth — a  Teacher  who  could 
weep  by  the  sepulchre  of  His  Mend,  who  was  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  To  a  world»  in  fine, 
distracted  by  hostOe  creeds  and  colliding  philosophies,  it 

taught  its  doctrines,  not  as  a  human  speculation,  l)ut  as  a 
Divine  revelation,  authenticated  much  less  by  reason  than 
by  faith.  *  \¥ith  the  heart  man  bclieveth  unto  righteous- 
ness ; '  '  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  will  know 
the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God ; '  *  Unless  you  believe 
you  cannot  understand ; '  *  A  hesrt  naturally  Christian ; ' 
*  The  heart  makes  the  theologian,'  are  the  phrases  whicli 
best  express  the  first  action  of  Christianity  upon  the 
world.  Like  all  great  reli^rions,  it  was  more  concerned 
with  modes  of  feeling  than  wiih  models  of  tliought.  The 
cliief  cause  of  its  success  was  the  congruity  of  its  teaching 
with  the  spiritual  nature  of  mankind.  It  was  because  it 
was  true  of  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  age,  because  it 
represented  fidthfully  the  supreme  type  of  excellence  to 
which  men  were  then  tending,  because  it  corresponded 
with  their  religious  wants,  aims,  and  emotions,  because 
the  whole  spiritual  being  could  then  expand  and  ex- 
patiate under  its  influence,  that  it  planted  its  lool^  so 
deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

To  all  these  elements  of  attraction,  others  of  a  difierent 
order  must  be  added.   Christianity  was  not  merely  a 
moral  influence,  or  a  system  of  opinions,  or  an  historical 
record,  or  a  collection  of  wonder-working  men;  it  was 
an  institution  definitely,  elaborately,  and  skilfully  organ-  \ 
ised,  p^)b^Lssing  a  weight  and  a  stability  which  isolated  or  j 
undisciplined  teachers  coidd  never  rival,  and  evoking,  to  a  ^ 
d^ree  before  unexampled  in  the  world,  an  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  its  corporate  wel&re,  analogous  to  that  which 
the  patriot  bears  to  his  country.   The  many  forms  of 
Pagan  worship  were  pliant  in  theur  nature.   Each  ofiered 
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certain  advantages  or  spiiitim!  nrratifications ;  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  all  should  not  exist  together,  and 
participation  in  one  by  no  means  implied  disrespect  to 
the  others.  But  Christianity  was  emphatically  exdu^ve ; 
its  adherent  was  bound  to  detest  and  abjure  the  faiths 
around  him  as  the  workmanship  of  daemons,  and  to 
consider  himself  placed  in  the  world  to  destroy  tliem. 
Hence  there  sprang  a  stern,  aggressive,  and  at  the  same 
time  disciplined  enthusiasm,  wholly  unlike  any  other  that 
had  been  witnessed  upon  earth.  The  duties  of  public 
worship;  the'sacraments^  which  were  represented  as  the 
oaths  of  the  Christian  warrior ;  the  fasts  and  penances  and 
commemorative  days,  which  strengthened  the  Church 
feeling ;  the  intervention  of  religion  in  the  most  solemn 
epochs  of  life,  conspired  to  sustain  it.  Above  all,  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  belief,  which  then  for  the  first 
time  Hashed  upon  the  world;  the  persuasion,  realised 
with  all  the  vividness  of  novelty,  that  Christianity  opened 
out  to  its  votaries  eternal  happiness,  while  all  beyond  its 
pale  were  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  torture,  supplied  a 
motive  of  action  as  powerful  as  it  is  perhaps  possible  to 
conceix  e.  It  struck  alike  the  coarsest  chords  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  the  finest  chords  of  compassion  and  love. 
The  Polytheist,  admitting  that  Christianity  might  possibly 
be  true,  was  led  by  a  mere  calculation  of  prudence  to 
embrace  it^  and  the  fervent  Christian  would  shrink  from 
no  suffering  to  draw  those  whom  he  loved  withm  its  pale. 
Nor  were  other  inducements  wanting.  To  the  confessor 
Mas  granted  in  the  Church  a  great  and  venerable  autho- 
rity, such  as  the  bishop  could  scarcely  claim.*  To  the 
martyr,  besides  the  fruition  of  heaven,  belonged  the 

*  The  conflict  between  St  Cyprinn  and  the  confeasore,  conceniiiirr  ilie 
power  the  latter  claimed  to  remit  jKnance,  though  it  ended  ia  the  defeat  of 
the  eonffswon^  «howis  el«afiy  the  influeDce  they  had  ohttined* 
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highest  glory  on  earth.  By  winning  that  bloodstained 
crown,  the  meanest  Christian  slave  might  gain  a  reputa- 
tion as  glorious  as  that  of  a  Decius  or  a  Hegulus.  His 
body  was  laid  to  rest  with  a  sumptuous  splendour  his 
relics,  embalmed  or  slu  ined,  were  venerated  with  an  almost 
idolatrous  homage.  The  anniversary  of  his  birth  into 
another  life  was  commemorated  in  the  Church,  and  before 
the  great  assembly  of  the  saints  his  heroic  sufTeiihgs  were 
recounted.*  How,  indeed,  should  he  not  be  envied  ?  He 
had  passed  away  into  eternal  bliss.  'He  had  left  upon  earth 
an  abiding  name.  By  the  '  baptism  of  blood '  the  bins  of 
a  life  had  been  in  a  moment  ctlaced. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  recognise  heroic  enthu- 
siasm as  a  normal  product  of  certain  natural  conditions, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that,  under  such 
circumstances  as  I  have  described,  a  transcendent  courage 
should  have  been  evoked.  Men  seemed  indeed  to  be  in 
love  with  death.  Believing,  with  St.  Ignatius,  that  they 
were  *the  wheat  of  God,'  they  panted  for  the  day  wlicii 
they  should  be  '  ground  by  the  teeth  of  wild  l>ensts  into 
the  pure  bread  of  Christ ! '  Beneath  this  one  burning 
enthusiasm  all  the  ties  of  earthly  love  were  snapt  in 
twain.  Origen,  wlien  a  boy,  being  restrained  by  force 
from  going  forth  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  persecutors, 
wrote  to  his  imprisoned  &ther,  imploring  him  not  to  let 
any  thought  of  his  family  intmene  to  quench  his  re- 
solution or  to  deter  him  from  sealing  lils  iaiLli  with  liis 
biood.  St.  Terpetua,  an  only  daughter,  a  young  mother  of 

'  'Thiira  plane  non  ennmna;  si  ArnLin?  queruntiir  Rjent  Sabtti  pluris  et 
carioris  subs  merces  Christianis  sepelieudis  protligari  quam  diis  funiipuKli^.' 
"'AjpoL  42.  Sometiiiiet  tiitt  Faguu  Imnt  1h»  twdiM  of  tlie  uiutyr.s  in 
Older  to  prsTent  the  Chiuiiam  Teiu»ating  their  xelica. 

•  Many  interesting  particulars  about  these  commemorntive  festivals  are 
collected  in  Cave  a  Pritmtu'e  VhrittiaHityf  part,  i  C  TiL  The  aonirerMUiea 
were  calked  '  Natalia,'  or  birth-da^s. 
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twenty-two,  had  embraced  the  Christian  creed,  confessed 
it  before  her  judges,  and  declared  herself  ready  to  endure 
for  it  the  martyr's  tlcatli.  Again  and  again  licr  father 
came  to  her  in  a  paraxoysm  of  ago&y,  entreating  her  not  to 
deprive  him  of  the  joy  and  the  oonsolatioii  of  his  closing 
years.  He  appealed  to  her  by  the  memory  of  all  the 
tenderness  he  bad  lavished  upon  her — ^by  her  io&nt  child 
— by  his  own  grey  hairs,  that  were  soon  to  be  brought 
down  in  sorrow  to  the  gra\  e.  Forgetting  in  liis  deep 
anguish  all  the  dignity  of  a  parent,  he  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  his  cliild,  he  covered  lier  hands  ^yith  kisses;,  and, 
the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes^  implored  her  to  have 
mercy  upon  him.  But  she  was  unshaken  though  not 
untouched;  she  saw  her  father,  frenzied  with  grie^ 
dragged  from  before  the  tribunal ;  she  saw  him  tearing 
his  white  beard,  and  lying  prostrate  and  broken-hearted  on 
the  })rison  ll(^or;  slie  went  forth  to  die  for  a  laiLli  she 
loved  more  dearly — for  a  faith  that  told  her  that  her 
father  would  be  lost  for  ever.^  The  desire  for  martyr- 
dom became  at  times  a  form  of  absolute  madness,  a  kind  of 
epidemic  of  suicide,  and  the  leading  minds  of  the  Church 
found  it  necessary  to  exert  all  their  authority  to  prevent 
their  followers  thrusting  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the 
pCTsecutors.*  TertuHian  mentions  how,  in  a  little  Asiatic 
town,  the  entire  populalion  onre  flocked  to  the  proconsul, 
declaring  thcinselves  to  be  Christians,  and  iniplorintr  him 
to  execute  the  decree  of  the  emperor  and  grant  them 
the  privilege  of  martyrdom.  The  bewildered  functionary 
asked  them  whether,  if  they  were  so  weary  of  life,  there 
were  no  precipices  or  ropes  by  which  they  could  end 
their  days ;  ai^  he  put  to  death  a  small  number  of  the 

*  See  her  acts  in  Rinnart. 
S^t.  rit  111.  Alex.  Sirom,iT,  10.  'Xhun  are  otber  paacagM  of  the  eaine 
kiud  iu  other  iatliezB. 
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snppllants,  and  dismissed  the  otTiers.*   Two  mnstrious 

Pagan  iiioralistis  and  one  prolaiic  Pagan  satirist  have 
noticed  this  passion  with  a  most  iinplcasing  scorn.  '  Tlierc 
are  some/  said  Epictetus,  *  whom  madness,  there  are  others, 
like  the  Galileans,  whom  custom,  makes  indifferent  to 
deatL' '  '  What  mind,'  said  Marcus  Aurelius^ '  is  prepared 
if  need  be  to  go  forth  from  the  body,  whether  it  be  to  be 
extinguished,  or  to  be  dispersed,  or  to  endure — prepared 
by  deliberate  reflection,  and  not  by  pure  obstinacy,  as  is 
the  custom  of  the  Christians.*'  'These  wretches,*  said 
Lucian,  sponking  of  the  Christians,  *  pcr:?uade  tiieinselves 
that  they  are  going  to  be  altogether  immortal,  and  to  live 
for  ever,  wherefore  they  despise  death,  and  many  of  their 
own  accord  give  themselves  up  to  be  slain.'* 

*I  send  against  you  men  who  are  as  greedy  of  death 
as  you  are  of  pleasures,'  were  the  words  which,  in  after 
days,  the  Mahometan  chief  addressed  to  tlie  dcgeneiate 
Cln-istinns  of  Syria,  and  which  were  at  once  the  })rc<age 
and  the  explanation  of  his  tiuimpli.  Such  words  might 
with  equal  propriety  have  been  employed  by  the  early 
Christian  leaders  to  their  Pagan  adversaries.  The  zeal  of 
the  Christiana  and  of  the  Pagans  differed  alike  in  d^ree 
and  in  kind.  When  Constantine  made  Christianity  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State,  it  is  probable  that  its  adherents  were 
but  a  minority  in  Rome.    Even  in  the  days  of  Tlieodosius 

•  Ad  Scajntl.  v.  Fustbius  {Martifr»  of  I^tetttne,  ch.  iii.)  has  given  a 
detailed  accoTint  of  8ix  y<iung  meu,  who  in  the  very  height  of  the  Oalerian 
persecution,  at  a  time  when  the  most  hideous  tortures  were  applied  to  the 
Chmtiaaa,  Toluntarilj  gave  themMlTea  up  as  believers.  Sulp.  Sevenu 
{Mid,  iL  SS),  ^aldng  c€  the  volnntarf  martjn  widar  Dlodetiin,  sKja^  that 
Christians  then  <  longed  for  death  as  they  now  long  for  bishoprics.'  'CogI 
qvi  potest,  nmnt  moii,'  was  the  noble  maxim  of  the  Christians. 

'  Arrian,  iv.  7.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  this  passage  alludes  to 
the  ChristisBS.  The  folloiVBis  of  Judss  of  Galilee  iraie  eslkd  Gafilieansy 
•ad  they  trete  ihrneas  for  their  iadifijoniiee  to  death.  See  Joacf h*  JBUf. 

XVllL  1. 

•  zL  8.  *  reregxinns. 
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the  Senate  was  still  wedded  to  Paganism;^  yet  the  measures 
of  Constantine  were  both  natural  and  necessaij.  The 
majority  were  without  inflexible  belief,  mthout  a  moral 

euiliu.-iasm,  withouL  definite  organisation,  Vi  itlioul  any  of 
those  principles  that  inspire  the  heroism  cither  of  resist- 
ance or  aggression.  The  minority  formed  a  serried 
phalanx,  animated  by  every  motive  that  could  purify, 
discipline,  and  sustain  their  zeal.  When  once  the  Chris- 
tians had  acquired  a  considerable  position,  the  question 
of  their  destiny  was  a  simple  one.  They  must  either  be 
crushed  or  they  must  reign.  The  failure  of  the  persecution 
of  Domitian  conducted  them  inevitably  to  the  tlirone. 

It  may  indeed  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Eoman  Empire  is  so  far  from  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  mirade  or  suspension  of  the  ordinary  prin* 
ciples  of  human  nature,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
great  movement  on  record  in  which  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects 80  manifestly  correspond.  The  apparent  anomalies 
of  history  are  not  inconsiderable,  but  they  must  be  sought 
for  in  otlier  quarters.  That  within  the  narrow  hmits  and 
scanty  population  of  the  Greek  States  should  have  arisen 
men  who,  in  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  genius,  in 
philosophy,  in  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyric  poetry,  m  written 
and  spoken  eloquence,  in  statesmanship,  in  sculpture^  in 
painting,  and  probably  also  in  music,  should  have  attained 
almost  or  altogether  the  highest  limits  of  human  perfection 
— that  the  creed  of  Mahomet  should  have  preserved  its  pure 
monotheism  and  its  freedom  iiom  all  idolatrous  tenden- 
cies, when  adopted  by  vast  populations  in  that  intellectual 
condition  in  which,  under  all  other  creeds,  a  gross  and 
material  worship  has  proved  inevitable,  both  these  are  facts 
which  we  can  only  very  imperfectly  explain.  Consider* 
ations  of  climate,  and  still  more  of  political,  social,  aiid 
intellectual  customs  and  institutions,  may  palliate  the  lirst 

*  ZosimuA. 
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^fficul^,  and  the  attitude  Mahomet  assumed  to  art  may 
supply  us  with  a  partial  explanation  of  the  second ;  but  I 
suppose  that^  after  all  has  been  said,  most  persons  will  feel 
that  they  are  in  presence  of  phenomena  very  exceptional 

and  astonisliiiig.  The  lirst  rise  of  Christianity  in  Judea  is 
a  subject  wholly  apart  from  this  book.  We  are  examining 
only  the  subsequent  movement  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
Of  this  movement  it  may  be  boldly  asserted  that  the  as- 
sumption of  a  moral  or  intellectual  miracle  is  utterly  gra- 
tuitous. Never  before  was  a  rdigious  transformation  so 
manifestly  inevitable.  No  other  religion  ever  combined 
so  many  forms  of  attraction  as  Christianity,  botli  from  its 
intrinsic  excellence,  and  from  its  manifest  adaptation  to 
the  special  wants  of  the  time.  One  great  cause  of  its 
success  was  that  it  produced  more  heroic  actions  and 
formed  more  upright  men  than  any  other  creed ;  but  that 
it  should  do  so  was  precisely  what  might  have  been 
expected. 

To  these  reasonings,  however,  those  who  maintain  that 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  Eome  is  naturally  inex- 
plicable, 1 by  pointing  to  the  persecutions  which 
Christiauity  imd  to  encounter.  As  this  subject  is  one  on 
which  many  misconceptions  exist,  and  as  it  is  of  extreme 
importance  on  account  of  its  connection  with  later  perse- 
cutions, it  will  be  necessaiy  briefly  to  discuss  it 

It  is  manifest  that  the  reasons  that  may  induce  a  ruler 
tu  .>u[»[jress  by  force  some  form  of  religious  worship  or 
opinion,  are  very  various.  He  may  do  so  on  moral 
grounds,  because  they  directly  or  indirectly  produce  im- 
morality ;  or  on  rehgious  grounds,  because  he  believes 
them  to  be  offensive  to  the  Deily ;  or  on  political  grounds, 
because  they  are  injurious  either  to  the  State  or  to  the 
Government ;  or  on  corrupt  grounds,  because  he  desires 
to  gratify  some  vindictive  or  avaricious  passion.  From 
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the  simple  fact,  tl^orefore,  of  a  religious  persecudon,  we 
cannot  at  once  infer  the  principles  of  the  persecutor^  but 
must  examine  in  detail  by  which  of  the  above  motives,  or 
by  what  combination  of  tiiem,  he  has  been  actuated. 

Now,  the  persecution  which  has  taken  place  at  tlie 
instiixation  of  the  Christian  priests  diflers  iu  suiue  respect;^ 
broadly  from  all  others.  It  has  been  iar  more  sustained, 
systematic^  and  unflinching.  It  has  been  directed  not 
merely  against  acts  of  worship,  but  also  against  specu- 
lative opinions.  It  has  been  supported  not  simply  as  a 
right  but  also  as  a  duty.  It  has  been  advocated  in  a 
whoki  literature  of  thc(>lo<ry,  by  the  classes  that  are  espe- 
cially devout,  and  by  the  most  0[)]>nHng  sects,  and  it  has 
in\  ariably  declined  in  coujuuctioii  with  a  large  portion  of 
theological  dogmas. 

I  have  elsewhere  examined  in  great  detail  the  history 
of  Christian  persecutions,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  while  exceptional  causes  have  undoubtedly  occasion- 
ally occurred,  they  were,  in  the  overwhelming  maj<  u  ity 
of  cases,  simply  the  natural,  legitimate,  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  received  theology. 
That  portion  is  the  doctrine  that  correct  theological 
opinions  are  essential  to  salvation,  and  that  theological 
error  necessarily  involves  guilt  To  these  two  opmions 
may  be  distinctly  traced  almost  all  the  sufferings  that  Chris- 
tian persecutors  have  aiused,  almost  all  the  obstructioius 
they  have  thro^vn  in  the  path  of  liuman  progress ;  and 
those  sufferings  have  been  so  grievous,  that  it  may  be 
reasonably  questioned  whether  superstition  has  not  often 
proved  a  greater  curse  than  vice,  and  that  obstruction 
was  so  pertinacious,  that  the  contraction  of  theological 
influence  has  been  at  once  the  best  measure,  and  the 
essential  condition  of  intpllcctiial  advance.  The  notion 
tliuthe  might  himself  be  possibly  mistaken  in  liis  opinions, 
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which  alone  could  cause  a  man  who  was  tbotougMy 
imbued  with  these  principles  to  shrink  from  persecuting, 
was  excluded  by  the  theological  virtue  of  futh,  whi(^, 
whatever  else  it  might  involve,  implied  at  least  an  abso- 
lute unbroken  certainty,  and  led  the  devotee  to  regard 
all  doubt,  and  therefore  all  action  based  upon  doubt, 
as  sin. 

To  this  general  cause  of  Christian  persecution  I  have 
shown  that  two  subsidiary  influences  may  be  joined.  A 
large  portion  of  theological  ethics  was  derived  from 
writings  in  which  religious  massacres,  on  the  whole  the  ^ 

most  ruthless  and  sanguinary  upon  record,  were  said  to  ^ 

have  been  directly  cnjoinod  by  the  Deity,  in  which  the  ^  * vt  i'*^*'^ 

duty  of  suppressing  idolatry  by  force  was  given  a  gi-eater     .  /^^ 

prominence  than  any  article  of  the  moral  code,  and  in  ^ 

which  the  spirit  of  intolerance  has  found  its  most  eloquent  | 

and  most  passionate  expressions.^   Besides  this,  the  des-  ^ 

tiny  theologians  represented  as  awaiting  the  misbeliever 

Avas  so  <yhastly  and  so  appalling,  as  to  render  it  almost' 

cliildisli  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  earthly  suffering  that  v 

miglit  be  inflicted  in  the  extirpation  of  error. 

That  these  are  the  true  causes  of  the  great  bulk  of 
Christian  persecution,  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
certain  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in 
history.  For  the  detailed  proof  I  can  only  refer  to  what 
I  have  elsuwhere  written ;  but  I  may  here  notice  that  that 
proof  combines  every  conceivable  kind  of  evidence  that 
m  such  a  question  can  be  demanded.  It  can  be  shown 
that  these  principles  would  naturally  lead  men  to  perse- 
cute. It  can  be  shown  that  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
to  the  time  when  the  rationalistic  spirit  wrested  the  blood- 
stained sword  from  the  priestly  hand,  persecution  was 

'  '  Do  not  I  bato  them,  0  Lord,  that  hate  theeP— jea,  I  bate  then 
^ith  a  perfect  hatred.* 
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uniformly  defended  upon  them — defended  in  long,  learned^ 
and  elaborate  treatises,  by  the  best  and  greatest  men  the 
Ghtiich  had  produced,  by  sects  that  differed  on  almost  all 
other  points,  by  multitudes  vrho  proved  in  every  oon- 

ceivable  mamier  the  purity  of  tlieir  zeal.  It  can  be 
shown,  too,  that  toleration  began  wkh  the  distinction 
between  fundamental  and  non-fundamental  doctrines,  ex- 
panded in  exact  proportion  to  the  growing  latitudioa- 
zianism,  and  triumphed  only  when  indifference  to  dogma 
had  become  a  prevailing  sentiment  among  legialatoi& 
It  was  only  when  the  battle  had  been  won— when  tbe 
anti-dogma  Lie  party,  acting  in  opposition  to  tlie  Church, 
had  rendered  persecution  impossible — tliat  the  great 
body  of  theologians  revised  their  arguments,  and  dis- 
covered that  to  punish  men  for  their  opinions  was  wholly 
at  variance  with  their  faith.  With  the  merits  of  this 
pleasing  though  somewhat  tardy  conversion  I  am  not 
now  concerned ;  but  few  persons,  I  think,  can  follow 
history  of  Christian  persecution,  without  a  feeling  of 
extreme  astonishment  that  some  modern  writers,  not 
content  with  maintaining  that  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation  ought  not  to  have  produced  persecution,  have 
ventured,  in  defiance  of  the  unanimous  testimony  of  tbe 
theologians  of  so  many  centuries,  to  dispute  the 
historical  £ict  that  it  did  produce  it.  They  aigue  that 
the  Pagans,  who  did  not  believe  in  exclusive  salvation, 
persecuted,  and  that  therefore  that  doctrine  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  persecution.  I  answer  that  no  sane  man 
ever  maintained  that  all  the  persecutions  on  record  were 
from  the  same  source.  We  can  prove  by  the  clearest 
evidence  that  Christian  persecutions  sprang  chiefly  from 
the  causes  I  have  all^c^.  The  causes  of  Eagan  perse- 
cutions, though  different,  are  equally  manifest,  and  I  shall 
proceed  shortly  to  indicate  them. 
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They  were  partly  political  and  partly  religious.  The 
Governments  in  most  of  the  ancient  States,  in  the  earUer 
stages  of  their  existence,  undertook  the  complete  educa* 
tion  of  the  people,  professed  to  control  and  r^ulate  all 
the  details  of  thmr  social  life,  even  to  the  dresses  they 
wore,  or  the  dishes  that  were  served  upon  ilieir  tables, 
and  in  a  word,  to  mould  their  whole  lives  and  cliaracters 
into  a  uniform  type.  Ilence,  all  organisations  and  cor- 
porations not  connected  with  the  State,  and  especiidly  all 
that  emanated  from  foreign  countries,  were  looked  upon 
with  distrust  or  antipathy.  But  this  antipathy  was  greatly 
streDgthened  by  a  religious  consideradon.  No  belief  was 
more  deeply  rooted  in  the  ancient  mind  ihau  that  fortune 
or  misfortune  sprang  from  the  intervention  of  spiritual 
beiugs,  and  that  to  neglect  the  sacred  rites  was  to  bring 
down  calamity  upon  the  city.  In  the  diminutive  Greek 
States,  where  the  function  of  the  Government  was  im- 
mensely enlarged,  a  strong  intolerance  existed,  which 
extended  for  some  time  not  merely  to  practices,  but  to 
wrilliigs  and  discourses.  The  well-known  persecutions  of 
Anaxagoras,  Theodorus,  Diagoras,  Stilpo,  and  Socrates; 
the  laws  of  Plato,  which  were  as  opposed  to  religious  as 
to  domestic  freedom ;  the  existence  of  an  inquisitorial 
tribunal,  sufficiently  attested  it.  But  long  before  the  final 
ruin  of  Greece,  speculative  liberty  had  been  fully  attained. 
The  Epicurean  and  the  sceptical  schools  devdoped  un- 
molested, and  even  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  Aristophanes 
was  able  to  ridicule  the  gods  upon  the  stage. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  llonie  religion  was  looked  upon 
as  a  function  of  the  State  ;  its  chief  object  was  to  make 
the  gods  auspicious  to  the  national  poUcy,^  and  its  prin- 

*  M.  Prepponat'  v^n-  truly  snys  of  tho  rjnmRns,  '  T.enr  rolifrion  ctait  P35<>n- 
liellement  xiu  art — Vm-t  ile  tloo«>iivrir  li's  tlt's:?*,'iiis  di-s  dieux  vt  d'ajrir  .sur 
eux  par  ded  rites  varies.' — Jlid.  dei  troU  premiers  JSiivitm,  tome  i.  p.  11/2. 
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c\[)i\\  ceremoiiiea  were  pL'iiV>riued  at  the  direct  command 
of  the  Senate.  The  uatiouai  theory  on  rcHgious  matters 
was  that  the  best  religion  is  always  that  of  a  mau's  own 
country.  At  the  same  time,  the  widest  tolemnoe  was 
granted  to  the  religions  of  conquered  nations.  The 
temples  of  every  god  were  respected  by  the  Boman  army. 
Eefore  besieging  a  city,  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to 
supplicate  tlic  presiding  deities  of  that  city.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  Druid:^,  whose  human  sacnEces 
it  was  thought  a  matter  of  humanity  to  suppress^^  and 
whose  fierce  rebellions  it  was  thought  necessaiy  to  crush, 
all  national  religions  continued  unmolested  by  the  con- 
queror. 

This  policy,  however,  applied  specially  to  religious 
rites  practised  in  the  countries  in  which  tliey  were  indi- 
genous. The  iiberl}'  to  be  granted  to  the  vast  coniiuence 
of  strangers  attracted  to  Italy  durincr  the  Empire  was 
another  question.  In  the  old  Bepublic  days,  when  the 
censors  regulated  with  the  most  despotic  authority  the 
minutest  affairs  of  life,  and  when  the  national  religion 
was  interwoven  with  every  detail  of  political  and  even 
domestic  transactions,  but  little  liberty  could  be  expected. 
When  Carneades  endeavoured  to  inculcate  his  universal 
scepticism  upon  the  Bomans,  by  arguing  alternately  for  and 
against  the  same  proposition,  Cato  immediately  urged  the 
Senate  to  expel  him  from  the  city,  lest  the  people  should 
be  corrupted  by  his  teaching.^  For  a  similar  reason  all 
rhetoricians  had  been  banished  from  tlie  liepublic.^  The 
most  remarkable,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  extreme  expression  of  Boman  intolerance  that  has 

If  ontmquien  hu  wrftleii  aa  iateiestiog  eaa»y  on  the  pditinl  nature  of  tli« 

Itonian  religion. 

»  Sui'ton.  Claml.  xxr.  »  Plin.  Xnf.  rii.  HI. 

'  Tacit.  Jk  Orttt.  XXXV.;  Aul.  Gell.  i\W/,  xv.  11.  It  would  appear  ttom 
Uiia  la3t  outhoi  tiv,  that  tlie  rheturiciaos  were  twice  expelled. 
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descended  to  us,  is  the  advice  which  Miecenas  is  re- 
presented as  having  given  to  Octavius  Csesar,  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  *  Always,'  he  said,  *  and  every- 
where, worship  the  gods  according  to  the  rites  of  your 

country,  and  compel  others  to  the  same  worship.  Pursue 
with  your  hatred  and  with  punishments  those  who  intro- 
duce foreiga  religions,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  gods 
— the  despisers  of  whom  can  assuredly  never  do  anything 
great — but  also  because  they  who  introduce  new  divi- 
nities entice  many  to  use  foreign  laws.  Hence  arise  con- 
spiracies, societies,  and  assemblies,  things  very  unsuited 
to  an  homogeneous  ciiipire.  Tolerate  no  despiser  of  tlie 
gods,  and  no  rehgious  juggler.  Divmation  is  necessar)-, 
and  therefore  let  the  aruspices  and  augurs  by  all  means  be 
sustained^  and  let  those  who  will  consult  them ;  but  the 
magicians  must  be  utterly  prohibited,  who,  though  they 
somethnes  tell  the  truth,  more  frequently,  by  fiilse  pro- 
mises, urge  men  on  to  conspirades.** 

This  striking  passage  exliibits  vciy  clearly  the  cxttJiiL 
to  which  in  some  minds  the  intolerant  spirit  was  carried 
in  antiquity,  and  also  the  blending  motives  that  produced 
it.  We  should  be,  however,  widely  mistaken  if  we  regarded 
it  as  a  picture  of  the  actual  religious  policy  of  the  empire. 
In  order  to  realise  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  sepa- 
rately liberty  of  speculation  and  liberty  of  worship. 

WJien  Asinius  Pollio  founded  the  hrst  public  library  in 
Iioiiie,  he  placed  it  in  the  Temple  of  Liberty.  The  lesson 
which  was  thus  timght  to  the  hterary  classes  was  never  for- 
gotten. It  is  probable  that  in  no  other  period  of  the  history 
of  the  world  was  specuktive  freedom  so  perfect  as  in  the 
Boman  Empire.  The  fearless  scrutiny  of  all  notions  of 

*  11knOasatiiailu.8a.  Hbrt  hiatoriaiisbeluvetlitt  this  speech  rapreaento 
the  opinioDi^  not  of  the  Aqguattn  tgt,  "bat  of  the  ago  of  the  writer  who 
xekteeit 
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popular  belief,  displayed  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Lucretius,  orLucian,  did  not  excite  an  effort  of  represf«ion. 
Philosophers  were  indeed  persecuted  by  Domitian  and 
Vespasian  for  their  ardent  opposition  to  the  despotism  of 
tlie  tbrone/  but  on  their  own  subjects  they  were  wholly 
untrammelled.  The  Greek  writers  consoled  themselves 
for  the  extmction  of  the  independence  of  thdr  oonntxy, 
by  the  reflection  that  in  die  splicre  of  iulellcct  the 
meddling  policy  of  the  Greek  States  was  replaced  by 
an  absolute  and  a  majestic  freedom."  The  fierceness  of 
the  opposition  of  sects  faded  beneath  its  influence.  Of 
all  the  speculative  conflicts  of  antiquity,  that  which  most 
nearly  approached  the  virulence  of  later  theological  con- 
troversies was  probably  that  between  the  Stoics  and  the 
Epicureans;  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  tliat  8onie  of 
the  most  emphatic  testimonies  to  the  moral  «^^oLKhie-^  ot' 
Epicurus  have  come  from  the  writings  of  his  opponents. 

But  the  policy  of  the  Boman  rulers  towards  religious 
rites  was  very  diflerent  from»  and  would  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to,  their  policy  towards 
opinions.  An  old  law,  which  Cicero  mentions,  expressly 
forbade  the  introduction  of  new  reliprions,^  and  in  the 
republican  days  and  the  earliest  days  of  tlie  empire,  there 
are  many  instances  of  its  being  enforced.  Thus,  in 
A.u.c.  326,  a  severe  drought  having  led  men  to  seek 
help  from  new  gods,  the  Senate  charged  the  sediles  ta 
allow  none  but  Boman  deities  to  be  worshipped.^ 
Lutatius,  soon  aiter  the  first  Punic  war,  was  forbidden  hy 
tlie  Senate  to  consult  foreign  gods,  'because,*  said  tlie 
historian,  *it  was  deemed  right  the  republic  siiould  be 

*  Oil  the  ho.etility  of  Vofpa^ian  to  pliilosophew,  see  Xipbilin,  Ixvi.  18}  OB 
that  of  Domitian,  th»»  Let/as  of  Pliny  and  the  Atjrirola  of  Tacitus. 

'  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  Dion  Chr)-sostom,  Or.  Ixxx.  De  L&a  iale, 

•  C\s,J)9l^  a  11  j  TertuIL  ApoU  v.  «  Lit;,  ir.  dO. 
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administered  according  to  the  national  auspices,  and  not 

according  to  those  of  other  lands/^  During  the  second 
runic  war,  a  severe  edict  of  the  Senate  enjoined  the 
suppression  of  certain  recent  innovation.-^.^  About  a.u.c. 
G15  the  pnetor  Hispalus  exiled  tliose  who  had  iutroducd 
the  worship  of  the  Sabasian  Jupiter.'  The  rites  of 
Bacchus,  being  accompanied  hy  gross  and  scandalous 
obscenity,  were  suppressed,  the  consul,  in  a  remarkable 
speech,  calling  upon  the  people  to  revive  the  religious 
policy  of  tlieir  ancestors.*  The  worship  of  Isis  and 
Serapis  only  giiinod  its  footing  after  a  long  struggle,  and 
no  small  amount  of  persecution.  The  gross  immorality 
it  sometimes  favoured,  its  wild  and  abject  superstition,  so 
thoroughly  alien  to  the  whole  character  of  Roman  life 
and  tradition,  and  also  the  oiganisation  of  its  priesthood, 
rendered  it  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Government. 
When  the  first  edict  of  suppression  was  issued,  the  people 
hesitated  to  destroy  a  temple  which  seemed  so  venerable  in 
their  eyes,  and  the  consul  ^milius  Faulus  dispelled  their 
fears,  by  seizing  an  axe  and  striking  the  first  blow  him- 
self.* During  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  edicts  had  - ' 
commanded  the  destruction  of  the  Eg}  ptian  temples. 
Octavius,  however,  in  his  younger  days,  favoured  the 
new  worship,  but  soon  after  it  wa^  again  suppressed.** 

s  YtL Haslmm, i. 8,  $1.       »Livy,xxT.l.       *  VaL H«x. i. 8, § S. 

*  S«e  the  account  of  these  procoediDgs,  and  of  tiia  Teiy  lemtikable  speech 

of  Postumius,  in  Li\ y,  xxxi.x.  8-19.  Pofitumiua  notices  the  old  piohibition 
of  forei;;n  ritoi.  nn<\  thus  explains  it : — *  Judicabnnt  cnim  pruilt-nti-^inii  viri 
omnia  diviui  iiumauK^ue  juiu,  oilul  te^ue  disDolvendte  religiouLi  asa,  quam 
vita  non  patrio  tad  aztamo  rilu  aacrificaretur.*  The  Sanata,  though  suppresa* 
iog  theaa  rite*  on  account  of  the  ontrageotta  immoralttiea  ooDoected  with 
them,  decreed,  that  if  any  one  thought  it  a  matter  of  religious  duty  to 
perform  relifnous  ccremoni*'?  to  Baccliuji,  lie  sli'mM  >i<>  nllowod  to  do  m  on 
applying  for  pernn&»iuti  to  the  senate,  provided  there  wtre  not  mor^  than 
iire  assistants,  and  that  there  was  no  common  piuse  and  no  preiiding 
priest. 

»  VaL  Max.  id.    «  See  Dion  Caasiiu,  si.  47;  sUi.  20;  xlni.  16;  Uv*  e. 
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Under  Tiberius  it  had  once  mare  crept  in,  bat  the  priests 
of  Ins  h«Ting  cabled  a  patridan  named  ICmidiia  to 

disjmise  liimself  as  the  jjod  Aruibi.-^,  and  win  the  favours 
of  a  de\()Ut  worshipper,  the  temple,  by  order  of  the 
emperor,  was  destroyed,  the  images  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  the  priests  crucified,  and  the  seducer  banished.^ 
Under  the  same  emperor,  four  thousand  petsons  were 
ezOed  to  Sardinia,  as  aflected  with  Jewish  and  Egyp- 
tian superstitions.  They  were  commissioned  to  repress 
robbers ;  but  the  Komau  historian  observed,  with  a  cha- 
racteriistic  sconi,  that  if  they  died  through  tlie  unheakii- 
iness  of  the  dimate,  it  would  be  but  a  ^  small  loss.'^ 

These  measures  represent  together  a  considerable 
amount  of  religious  repression,  but  th^  were  produced  ez« 
dusively  by  notions  of  policy  or  discipline.  They  grew  out 
of  that  intense  natiomd  spirit  which  sacrificed  every  other 
interest  to  the  State,  and  resisted  every  form  of  innovati*ni, 
whether  secular  or  rehgious,  that  could  impair  llie  unity 
of  the  national  type,  and  dissolve  the  discipline  which  the 
predominance  of  the  military  spirit  and  the  stem  gOTem- 
ment  of  the  republic  had  formed.  They^  were  also,  in 
some  cases,  the  result  of  moral  scandals.  When,  however, 
it  became  evident  that  the  internal  condition  of  the 
Eepublic  was  unsuited  for  the  Empire,  the  rulers  frank ly 
acquiesced  in  tlie  change,  and  from  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Christians,  perfect  liberty 
of  practising  their  respective  rites  seems  to  have  been 
granted  to  all  religions  in  Borne.*  The  old  law  upon  the 

*  J<mfh.  Antiq.  xnii.  3.  *  Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  fcs5. 

*  Tadtos  felitot  (.^liiii.  zi.  15),  that  under  Ckudiua  a  senatus  consult  us 
drdeved  the  pontiib  to  tnke  cwa  tluit  the  old  Roman  (or,  more  properly, 
Etmcmi)  8J8t^Irl  of  (Ildnation  was  obseffred,  ainee  the  influx  of  fiweigii 

Bnp*»r»tition8  hod  le'l  to  its  di«n«o  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  tbi''  moft'ure 
tras  intcfiflod  to  inurfere  with  any  other  form  of  worship.  Tertnliian  .  x- 
pressly  sny8  iliat  the  law«  of  intolerance  were  enforced  against  the  C'lmstians 
•loDO--^  t«get  iete  quae  adyetaoa  noe  aoli  ezequitiittv  iuiipL*^Apol,  t. 
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subject  was  not  revoked,  but  it  was  not  generally  en- 
forced. Sometimes  the  new  creeds  were  expressly  au- 
thorised. Somelimcs  they  were  tacitly  permitted.  With 
a  single  exception,  all  the  religions  of  the  world  raised 
their  beads  unmolested  in  the  *Holy  City.'^ 

The  liberty^  however,  of  professong  and  practising  a 
foreign  worship  did  not  dispense  the  Boman  from  the 
obligation  of  performing  also  the  sacrifices  or  other  re- 
ligious rites  of  his  own  land.  It  was  here  that  whatever 
religious  fanaticism  mingled  with  Pagan  persecutions  was 
displayed.  Eusebius  tdls  us  that  rehgion  was  divided 
by  theBomans  into  three  parts,  the  mythology,  or  legends 
that  had  descended  from  the  poets,  the  interpretations 
or  theories  by  which  the  philosophers  endeavoured  to 
rationaHse,  filter,  or  explain  away  these  legends,  and  the 
ritual  or  oflScial  religious  observances.  In  the  first  two 
spheres  perfect  liberty  was  accorded,  but  the  ritual  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  and  was 
made  a  matter  of  compulsion.'  In  order  to  realise  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  that  supported  it,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  multitude  firmly  believed  that  the  prcsperity 
and  adversity  of  the  empire  depended  chiefly  upon  the 
zeal  or  indiflerence  that  was  shown  in  conciliating  the 
national  divinities,  and  also  that  the  j)hilosophers,  as  I 
have  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  for  the  most  part  not 
only  practised  but  warmly  defended  the  official  obser- 
vances. The  love  of  truth  in  many  forma  was  exhibited 

'  * Sacrosanctam  istam  civitatem  accodo.'  —  Aptilpins,  Metam.  lib.  x. 
It  is  gaid  there  were  at  one  time  no  than  420  tedes  sacree  in  Kome. 
^'ieupoort,  De  JliUhu  Momanorum  (1716),  p.  276. 

*  Euaeb.  Pngp,  Evang,  ir.  1.  Fontendle  aays  veiy  truly,  'II  j  »  lieu 

de  croire  que  chez  lea  paycns  la  religion  n'ettoit  qu*une  prntiquey  dout  U 

sp«?culAti(in  estoit  indifTt'^rt  ntp.  Faitea  comnip  Ips  autrcs  et  croyez  ce  qu'il 
T0U8  plaira.' — Hid.  des  Orav/r<,  p.  05.  It  wax  a  sayinp  of  Tibprui«,  t]i!(t 
it  ia  for  the  godd  to  care  for  tlie  injuries  done  to  ih*»m :  '  Deoruiu  iujunua  dim 
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among  the  Pagan  philosophers,  to  a  degree  which  has 
never  been  surpassed;  but  there  was  one  form  in  which 
it  was  absolutely  unknown.  The  belief  that  it  is  wrong  for 
a  man  in  religious  matters  to  act  a  lie,  to  sanction  by  his 

presence  and  by  his  example  what  he  regards  as  base- 
less superstitions,  had  no  place  in  the  ethica  of  antiquity. 
The  religious  flexibility  which  Polytheism  had  origimilly 
generated,  the  strong  pohtical  feeling  that  pervaded  all 
dasses,  and  also  the  manifest  impoflsibihty  of  making 
philosophy  the  creed  of  the  ignorant^  had  rendered  nearly 
universal  among  philosophers  a  state  of  feeling  whidi  is 
often  exhibited,  but  rarely  openly  professed  among  our- 
selves.^ The  religious  opinions  of  men  liad  bui  little 
iniiuence  on  tlieir  religious  practices,  and  the  sceptic 
considered  it  not  merely  lawful,  but  a  duty  to  attend  the 
observances  of  his  country.  No  one  did  more  to  scatter 
the  ancient  superstitions  than  Cicero,  who  was  himself  an 
augur,  and  who  strongly  asserted  the  duty  of  complying 
with  the  national  rites.'  Seneca  having  recounted  in  the 
most  derisive  terms  the  absurdities  of  tlie  ]>opular  wor- 
ship, concludes  his  enumeration  by  declaring  that  '  the 
sage  will  observe  all  these  things,  not  as  pleasing  to  tlie 
Divinities,  but  as  commanded  by  the  law,*  and  that  he 
should  remember,  *that  hb  worship  is  due  to  custom, 
not  to  belief/'  Epictetus,  whose  austere  creed  rises  to 

*  The  moat  melmcholy  modem  iiutanee  I  nuumhvt  ia  a  letter  of  Hume 

to  a  youii;;  man  who      thinking  of  taking  orders,  but  wbo,  in  the  course  of 

hiastudit  s,  bt'cnme  a  complete  sceptic.  Humeatrongly  n  1- ixeil  him  not  t  o  al- 
low this  congideratiou  to  interfere  with  Lis  cni-eer.    (liurlon,  Life  oj  Jlufiie, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  187-183.)  The  utilitarian  principles  of  the  pbilosopUer  were 
dottVtleso  at  the  root  of  his  judgment 
»  De  IHM.  ii.  33 ;  2>e  Nat  Dear,  it  a 

s  '  Quie  omnia  sapiens  servabit  tanquani  legibus  jussa  non  tanquam  diia 
grata.  .  .  .  Meminerinius  ctrltuni  ejus  magis  ad  niorem  quam  ad  rem  per- 
tinere.' — St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Uvi,  vi.  10.  St.  Augustine  denounces  this  vitiw 
with  grent  power.  See,  too^  Lactantiusy  JutL  Din,  iL  8. 
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the  purest  Monotheism,  teaches  it  as  a  fundamental  reli- 
gious maxim,  that  eveiy  man  in  his  devotions  should 
*  conform  to  the  customs  of  his  country.'^   The  Jews  and 

Christians,  who  alone  refused  to  do  so,  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  moral  principle  that  was  unknown  to  the 
Pagan  world. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Oriental  custom 
of  deifying  emperors  having  been  introduced  into  Eorae, 
to  bum  incense  before  their  statues  had  become  a  kind 
of  test  of  loyalty ;  and  although  this  adoration  does  not 

appear  to  have  implied  any  particular  article  of  belief, 
and  was  probably  regarded  by  most  men  as  we  regard 
the  application  of  the  term  '  Sacred  Majesty  *  to  a  sove- 
reign, and  the  custom  of  kneeling  in  his  presence,  yet  it 
was  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  and  the 
conscientious  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  comply  with  it 
aroused  a  feeling  resembling  that  which  was  long  pro- 
duced in  Christendom  by  the  refusal  of  Quakers  to  comply 
with  the  usages  of  courts. 

The  obligation  to  perform  the  sacred  rites  of  an  idola- 
trous worship,  if  rigidly  enforced,  would  have  amounted, 
in  the  case  of  the  Jews  and  the  Christians^  to  a  complete 
proscription.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  Jews 
were  ever  persecuted  on  this  ground.  They  formed  a 
large  and  influential  colony  at  Borne.  They  retained 
uiidiminished,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pagan  popidation,  their 
exclusive  habits,  refusing  not  merely  all  religions  com- 
munion, but  most  social  intercourse  with  the  idolaters, 
occupying  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city,  and  sedulously 
practisuig  their  distinctive  rites.  Tiberius,  as  we  have 
seen,  appears  to  have  involved  them  in  his  proscription  of 
Egyptian  superatitioiia ;  but  they  were  usually  perfectly 

*  Enchirui.  xxxi, 
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unmolested,  or  were  molested  only  when  their  riotoiu 
condact  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  nilera  The 

Government  was  so  far  from  compelling  them  to  perform 
acts  contrary  to  their  Feliirpon,  that  Augustus  expressly 
changed  the  day  of  the  di.slributioii  of  corn,  in  order  tliat 
they  might  not  be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  forfeiting 
their  share,  or  of  breaking  the  Sabbath.^ 

It  appears,  then,  that  ibe  old  Bepublican  intolerance 
had  in  the  empire  been  so  modified  as  almost  to  have 
disappeared.  The  liberty  of  speculation  and  discussion 
was  entirely  unchecked.  The  hberty  of  practising  foreign 
rehgious  rites,  thougli  ostensibly  limited  by  the  law 
against  unauthorised  religions,  was  after  Tiberius  equally 
secure.  The  hberty  of  abstaining  from  the  official 
national  rites,  though  more  precarious,  was  fully  con« 
ceded  to  the  Jews,  whose  jealousy  of  idolatry  was  in  no 
degree  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chnstifins.  Itrenildn8,then, 
to  exiuuiue  what  were  the  causes  of  the  very  exceptional 
fanaticism  and  auimositj  that  were  directed  against  the 
latter. 

The  first  cause  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  was 
the  religious  notion  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
The  belief  that  our  world  is  governed  by  isolated  acts  of 

Divine  intervention,  and  that,  in  consequence,  every  great 
calamity,  whetlier.  physical,  or  military,  or  political,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  punishment  or  a  wai'ning,  was  the  basis 
of  the  whole  rehgious  ^tem  of  imtiquity.^  Li  the  days 
of  the  EepubHc  every  fiimine,  pestilence,  or  drought  was 
followed  by  a  searching  investigation  of  the  sacred  iites, 

*  This  is  notioffi  hy  Philo, 

•  The  ship  in  winch  the  atheist  Dingoras  wiled  "wua  once  nearly  wrecked 
bj  a  tempest,  and  the  Miileradeclaied  that  it  itm  »  jii«t  ntribntioii  from  the 
gnda  because  they  had  received  the  philoiopher  into  their  resiel.  Diagoras, 
pointing  to  the  other  ships  that  were  tossed  hy  the  same  storm,  nskod  whether 
they  imagined  theie  waa  a  J>iagoraa  iu  each.  (Cic.  De  2taL  JMw*  iii.  37.) 
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to  ascertain  what  irregularity  or  neglect  had  caused  the 
Divine  anger,  and  two  instances  are  recorded  in  which 
vestal  virgins  were  put  to  deatli  because  thi'ir  nncliastity 
was  believed  to  liave  provoked  a  national  calamity.^  It 
might  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  fanaticlmi  which  this 
belief  would  naturally  produce  would  have  been  directed 
against  the  Jews  as  strongly  as  against  the  Christians ;  but 
a  moment's  reflection  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence. The  Jewish  religion  was  essentially  conservative 
and  iinexpansive.  Although,  in  the  passion  for  Oriental 
religions,  many  of  the  Eomans  had  begun  to  practise  its 
ceremonies,  there  was  no  spirit  of  proselytisra  in  the  sect ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  almost  all  who  followed  Hiis  reli- 
gion, to  the  exdumon  of  others,  were  of  Hebrew  national!  ty . 
The  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  w^re  ardent  mis- 
sionaries ;  they  w^ere,  for  the  most  part,  Romans  wlio  Lad 
thrown  off  the  allegiance  of  their  old  gods,  and  their 
activity  was  so  great,  that  from  a  very  early  period  the 
temples  were  in  some  districts  almost  deserted.*  Besides 
this,  the  Jews  simply  abstained  from  and  despised  the 
religions  around  them.  The  Christians  denounced  them 
as  the  worship  of  dfiemons,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
insulting  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the 
populace  should  have  been  firmly  convinced  tliat  every 
great  catastrophe  that  occurred  was  dile  to  the  presence 
of  the  enemies  of  the  gods.  *  If  the  Tiber  ascends  to  the 
walls,'  says  Tertullian,  ^  or  if  the  Nile  does  not  overflow 
the  fields,  if  the  heaven  refiises  its  rain,  if  the  earth 

*  The  vestal  Oppiu  was  put  to  death  because  the  diviners  attributed  to 
her  imchastity  certiun  '  prodigies  in  the  heaveiu,'  that  had  alarmed  the 
people  at  the  Iwgiiiiiiiig  of  the  met  witb  VeL  (Uiy  ii.  43.)  The  veetal 
UrhinU  mm  Imtied  alive  on  account  of  a  plague  that  had  Mlm  upon 

the  Tvomnn  women,  which  was  attribulod  to  her  iDContin*»nce,  and  whldli 
is  mh\  tn  liave  ceRiM>d  middenly  upon  her  execution.    (Dion.  Hnlirar.  rx.) 

^  Pliny,  in  bis  famous  letter  to  Trajan  about  the  Chmtiaod,  uotice:^  that 
tkU  bad  been  tbe  caae  in  Bith^-nia. 
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quakes,  if  famine  and  pestilence  desolate  the  land,  imme- 
diatdy  tlie  cry  is  raised,  "The  Christians  to  the  lions!"** 
*  There  js  iiu  rain — the  Cbristiiins  are  the  cause,*  had  be- 
come a  popular  proverb  in  Eome.^  Earthquakes,  which 
on  account  of  their  peculiarly  appalling,  and,  to  igDorant 
men,  ni3rsteriou8  nature,  have  played  a  veiy  lai^  part  in 
the  history  of  superstition,  were  veiy  frequent  and  tenible 
in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  in  three  or  four  instances 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  may  be  distuictly  traced 
to  the  fauaticisin  they  produced. 

There  is  no  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  more  curious 
than  the  effects  of  this  belief  in  alternately  assisting  or 
impeding  the  progress  of  different  churches.  Li  the  first 
three  centuries  of  Christian  history,  it  was  the  cause  of 
fearf\il  calamities  to  the  iaith  ;  but  even  then  the  Chris- 
tians usually  accepted  the  theory  of  their  advei^aiie^, 
thuu^L^h  they  differed  eoncerning  its  application.  Tertul- 
Iku  aiid  Cyprian  strongly  mamtaiued  sometimes  that  the 
calamities  were  due  to  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  against 
idolatry,  sometimes  that  they  were  intended  to  avenge 
the  persecution  of  the  truth.  A  collection  was  early  made 
of  men  who,  having  been  hostile  to  the  Christian  faith,  had 
died  by  some  horrible  death,  and  their  deatli:D  ere  pro- 
iioiuu  ed  to  be  Divine  punishments.'  The  victoiy  which 
establi^ihed  the  power  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  and 

*  TwL  ApA  jL  6m^  too,  Cjpiiaa  m  DmntirHmp  and  Amolnin^  JifdL 

lib.  i  . 

»  St.  Aup.  De  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  3. 

*  Iflsiancea  of  tliis  are  given  by  Tortullian  Ad  iikapuiam,  and  the 
'whoUtx^tHaaaOn  ihe  Deaths  of  tite  ArwcHAwi^  attrtbitted  to  Laetantiug,  h  a 
derelopnent  of  the  «ame  theory.  St  Cjpriaii*a  Imttin  against  Denaetriamu 

throws  much  light  on  tbo  mode  of  thought  of  the  Christians  of  his  time. 
Ill  the  later  historinns,  nnecdotcs  of  adversaries  of  tho  Church  dyinjj  horrible 
deaths  became  very  numerous.  They  were  snid  especially  to  lnive  b.  en 
eaten  by  worms.  Many  ezainplca  oi  this  kind  are  collected  by  Jortiu. 
(nmuHet  on  Ecdet.  Hid,  vol.  L  p.  4dS.) 
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the  sudden  death  of  Anus,  were  afterwards  accepted  as 
decisive  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Christiaiiity,  and  of  the 

falsehood  of  Arianism.^  But  soon  tlie  manifest  simis  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire  revived  the  zeal  of  the 
Pagans,  who  began  to  reproach  themselves  for  their  in- 
gratitude to  their  old  gods,  and  who  recognised  in  the 
calamities  of  their  country  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted 
Heaven.  When  the  altar  of  Victory  was  removed  con- 
temptuously from  the  Senate,  when  the  sacred  college  of 
the  vestals  was  suppressed,  when,  above  all,  the  armies  of 
Attila  encircled  the  Imperial  city,  angry  murmurs  arose 
wliicli  disturbed  the  Christians  in  their  triumph.  The 
standing-point  of  the  theologians  was  then  somewhat 
altered.  St.  Ambrose  dissected  with  the  most  unsparing 
rationalism  the  theory  that  ascribed  the  national  dec^ne  to 
the  suppression  of  the  vestals,  traced  it  to  all  its  conse- 
quences, and  exposed  all  its  absurdities.  Orosius  wrote  his 
history  to  prove  that  great  misfortunes  had  befallen  tlie 
empire  before  its  conversion.  Salvian  wrote  liis  treatise  on 
Providence  to  prove  that  the  barbarian  invasions  were  a 
Divine  judgment  on  the  immorality  of  the  Christians.  St. 
Augustine  concentrated  all  his  genius  on  a  great  work, 
written  under  the  impression  of  the  invasion  of  Attila, 
and  intended  to  prove  that  *  the  city  of  God '  was  not  on 
earth,  and  that  the  downfall  of  the  empire  need  therefore 
cause  no  disquietude  to  the  Christians.  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  continually  represented  the  calamities  of  Italy  as 

>  '  It  ia  remarkable  ia  all  the  proclamations  and  documenta  which  Euse- 
bitts  nsflignt  to  Conttantine,  rame  eren  written  hy  his  own  hud,  how, 
almost  excludrelfy  he  dweUa  on  this  worldly  superiority  of  the  God  adored 
by  the  Christians  over  tho?o  of  the  heathens,  nnd  tlio  vi^iLIe  tempoml  nd- 
vantagos  which  attend  on  the  worship  of  Christianity.  His  own  victi  rv, 
and  the  disasters  of  his  enemies,  are  his  conclusive  evidences  of  Christianity.' 
MUman,  SitL  of  Early  ChrkHmity  (ed.  1807),  toL  il  p.  327.  'It  waa*  a 
•tanding  argument  of  Atbanamiu,  that  Uw  death  of  Anna  waa  a  toffident 
NfnUtion  of  hia  hei«ay.*— Ibid.  p.  382. 
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wacnlngs  ^leboding  the  destruction  of  the  world.  Wii^ 
Some  sank  finally  before  the  bfurbaiian  hosts»  it  would 
eeem  as  though  the  doctrine  that  temporal  aucoess  was 

tlie  proof  of  Divine  favour  must  be  finally  abandoned. 
But  the  Christian  clergy  disengaged  their  eause  from 
tliat  of  the  mined  empire,  proclaimed  its  downfal  to  be 
a  fulfilment  of  proplie<y  and  a  Divine  judgment,  con- 
fronted the  barbarian  conquerors  in  all  the  majesty  of 
their  sacred  office,  and  overawed  them  in  the  very  moment 
of  their  victory.  In  the  conversion  of  the  imciviliaed 
tribes,  the  doctrine  of  t^pccial  intcrventiou  occupied  a  com- 
maudiug  place.  The  Biuguiidians,  when  defeated  by  the 
Huns,  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  to  place  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Eoman  god  whom  they  vaguely  be- 
lieved to  be  most  powerful,  and  the  whole  nation  in  con- 
sequence embraced  Chrbtianity.^  In  a  critical  moment 
of  a  great  battle,  Clovis  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  God 
of  his  wife.  Tlie  battle  was  won,  and  he,  with  many 
thousands  of  Franks,  was  converted  to  the  fixilh.^  In 
England,  the  conversion  of  Northumbria  was  partly,  and 
the  conversion  of  Mercia  was  mainly,  due  to  the  belief 
that  the  Divine  interposition  had  secured  the  victory  of 
a  Christian  king.'  A  Bulgarian  prince  was  driven  into 
the  Church  by  the  terror  of  a  pestilence,  and  he  speedUy 
effected  the  conversion  of  his  subjects.*  The  destruction 
of  so  many  shrines,  and  the  defeat  of  so  many  Christian 
armies,  by  the  followers  of  !Mahomet ;  the  disastrous  and 
ignominious  overthrow  of  the  Crusaders,  wlio  went  forth 
protected  by  all  the  blesungs  of  the  Church,  were  unable 
to  impair  the  belief.  AU  through  the  middle  ages,  and 
for  some  centuries  after  the  middle  ages  had  past,  eveiy 

«  Socrated,  Bed.  Hist.  vii.  30. 

*  Greg.  Tur.  it  90^1,  Clovh  mrote  to  St.  Avitiis,  'Tour  futh  is  our 
fictory.' 

»  Milman'8  LaUn  ChriiUmity  (ed.  1807),  voL  ii.  pp.  230-245, 

•  Ibid.  Yol  iu.  p.  24d. 
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startling  caiastroplie  was  regarded  as  a  piuuahment,  or  a 
wamiDg,  or  a  sign  of  die  approaching  tennination  of  the 
world.   Churches  and  monasteries  were  built  Bdigious 

societies  were  founded.  Penances  were  performed.  Jews 
were  ninssacred,  and  a  long  catalocnie  miiilii  be  mvcn  of 
the  tlieoi  ies  by  which  men  attempted  to  comiect  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  every  convulsion  of  nature,  with 
the  wranglings  of  theologians.  Thus,  to  give  but  a  few  ex- 
amples :  St  Ambrose  confidently  asserted-  that  the  death 
of  Maximus  was  a  consequence  of  the  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted ill  compelling  the  ChrLstians  to  rebuild  a  Jcwibli 
synagogue  ihey  had  destroyed.^  One  of  the  laws  in  the 
Justinian  code,  directed  against  the  Jews,  Samaritaus,  and 
Pagans,  expressly  attributes  to  them  the  sterility  of  the 
soil,  which  in  an  earlier  age  the  Pagans  had  so  often  at- 
tributed to  the  Christians.'  A  volcanic  eruption  that 
broke  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  iconoclastic  per- 
secution was  adduced  as  a  clear  proof  that  tlie  Divine 
anger  was  aroused,  according  to  one  party,  by  the  hos- 
tility of  tlie  emperor  to  the  sacred  images  ;  according  to 
the  other  party,  by  his  sinful  hesitation  in  extirpating 
idolatry.'  Bodin,  in  a  later  age,  considered  that  the  early 
death  of  the  sovereign  who  commanded  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew  was  due  to  what  he  deemed  the  master 
crime  of  that  sovereign's  reign.  He  liad  spared  the  life 
of  a  famous  sorcerer.*   In  the  struggles  that  followed  the 

*  'An  dtntias  perferiinus  nmtaii  temporuiii  yveM,  into  ooeli  tcmpmP 
Qjm  Paganomm  azaMrbato  parfidia  neadt  natnm  Ubnmaato  amare. 

Unde  enim  ver  aolitom  gratJam  abjuravit  ?  unde  ecatas,  mcsse  jejuna,  labo 
rio«um  agricolam  in  spe  destituit  ari>«tarum  ?  unde  hyemia  intempornta  fero- 
citas  uberitatem  terrarum  ptiueUabiii  IVigore  sterilitatis  licsiuuu  dauma\  itF 
nisi  quod  ad  impietatis  Tuidictam  transit  lege  sua  natursa  decretum.'— 
NoTeU.  liL  Theodoa.  Da  Mteii,  Samaritanif,  H  IMwih 
a  Milnum'a  Latin  C/u-UtiaHiti/,  vol.  iL  f.  364* 

*  JMnumnumm  dtt  Sonien,  jf,  162, 
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Reformation,  physical  calamities  were  continually  ascribed 
in  one  age  to  the  tolerauce,  in  another  to  the  endowinent, 
of  either  heresy  or  Poperj^^  Sometimes,  however,  they 
were  traced  to  the  theatre,  and  sometimes  to  the  writing? 
of  freethinkeiB.  But  gradually,  aod  almost  insensibly, 
these  notions  faded  away.  The  old  language  is  often 
heard,  but  it  is  no  longer  realised  and  operative,  and  the 
doctrine  which  played  so  large  a  part  lu  the  history  of 
the  ^vorld  has  ceased  to  exercise  any  appreciable  influ- 
ence upon  the  actions  of  mankind 

In  addition  to  this  religious  motive,  which  acted  chiefly 
upon  the  vulgar,  there  was  a  political  motive  which  ren- 
dered Christianity  obnoxious  to  the  educated.  The  Church 
constituted  a  vast,  highly  organised,  and  in  many  respects 
secret  society,  and  as  such  was  not  only  distinctly  illegal, 
but  was  also  in  the  very  highest  degree  calculated  to 
excite  the  apprehensions  of  tlie  Government.  There  was 
no  principle  in  the  Imperial  policy  more  stubbornly 
upheld  than  the  suppression  of  all  corporations  that  might 
be  made  the  nuclei  of  revolt.  The  extent  to  which  this 
policy  was  carried  is  strikingly  evinced  by  a  letter  from 
Trajan  to  Viniy,  in  which  the  emperor  forbade  the  for- 
mation even  of  a  guild  of  firemen,  on  the  ground  tliat 
they  would  constitute  an  association  and  hold  meetings.' 
In  such  a  state  of  feeling,  the  existence  of  a  vast  associa- 
tion,  governed  by  countless  fiinctionaries,  shrouding  its 
meetings  and  some  of  its  doctrines  in  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity, evoking  a  degree  of  attachment  and  devotion 
greater  than  could  be  elicited  by  tlie  State,  ramifying 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  and  restlessly 
extending  its  iuliuence,  would  naturally  arouse  the 

*  Sfc  a  curious  instnncp  in  rinylo's  Dt'cfionarrf,  hrt  *  Vergerius.' 

•  rUny,  £p.  X.  4S.  Trajtm  noticed  thnt  Nicomedia  was  peculiarly  turbu- 
Imiti  On  Hie  edict  tgeiiiet  the  betttrifl»,  or  Msoditiona,  see  £p,  st.  97, 
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strongest  apprehension.  That  it  did  so  is  clearly  recog- 
nised by  the  Christian  apologists,  who,  however,  justly 
retorted  upon  the  objectors  the  impossibilify  of  showing 

a  single  instance  in  which,  in  aii  age  of  continual  con- 
spiracies, the  numerous  and  persecuted  Christiaus  liad 
proved  disloyal.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  their  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
constancy  with  which  they  dung  to  it,  when  all  their 
interests  were  the  other  way.  But  yet  the  Pagans  were 
not  altogether  wrong  in  r^arding  the  new  association  as 
fatal  to  the  greatness  of  the  empke.  It  consisted  of  men 
who  regarded  the  Eomau  Empire  as  a  manifestation  of 
Anticijnst,  and  who  looked  forward  with  pasbionate  long- 
ing to  its  destruction.  It  substituted  a  new  enthusiasm 
for  that  patriotism  which  was  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
national  existence.  Many^of  the  Christians  deemed  it 
wrong  to  fight  for  their  country.  All  of  them  aspired  to 
a  type  of  character,  and  were  actuated  by  hopes  luid 
motives  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  proud  mai  tial  ardour 
by  which  the  triumphs  of  Borne  had  been  won,  and  by 
which  alone  her  impending  ruin  could  be  averted. 

The  aims  and  principles  of  this  association  were  very 
imperfectly  understood.  The  greatest  and  best  of  the 
Pagans  spoke  of  it  as  a  hateful  superstition,  and  the 
phrase  they  most  frequently  reiterated,  when  speaking  of 
its  members,  was  *  enemies '  or  *  haters  of  the  human 
race.'  Such  a  charge,  directed  persistently  against  men 
whose  main  principle  was  the  supreme  excellence  of  love, 
and  whose  diarity  unquestionably  rose  far  above  that  of 
any  other  class,  was  probably  due  in  the  first  place  to 
the  unsocial  habits  of  the  converts,  who  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  abstain  from  all  the  forms  of  ])ublic  amusement, 
to  refuse  to  illuminate  their  houses,  or  hang  garlands 
from  their  portals  in  honour  of  the  national  triumphs. 
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and  who  somewhat  ostentatiously  exhibited  themselves 
a«  separate  aud  aUen  from  their  countiTineii.  It  msj 
also  have  arisen  fix>m  a  knowledge  of  the  popular  doctrine 
about  the  future  destiny  of  the  Pagans.    When  the 

Eomaii  learnt  what  fate  the  Christian  assigned  to  the 
heroes  and  sages  of  his  nation,  and  to  the  immense  mass 
of  his  hving  fellow-countrymen,  when  he  was  told  that 
the  destruction  of  the  once  glorious  empire  to  which  he 
belonged  was  one  of  the  most  fervent  aspirations  of  the 
Church,  hb  feelings  were  veiy  likely  to  clothe  themselTes 
in  such  language  as  I  have  cited. 

But  in  addition  to  the  general  chaises,  specific  accusa- 
tions^ uf  the  grossest  kind  were  directed  agaiust  Christina 
morals.  At  a  time  when  the  moral  standard  was  veiy 
low,  they  were  charged  with  deeds  so  atrodous  as  to 
scandalise  the  most  oomipL  Th^  were  represented  as 
habitually,  in  thdr  secret  assembli^ celebrating  the  most 
licentious  orgies,  feeding  on  human  flesh,  and  thra,  the 
liglits  having  been  extinguished,  indulging  in  promiscuous, 
and  especially  in  iucestnous  intercourse.  The  persistence 
with  which  these  accusations  are  made  is  shown  by  the 
great  prominence  they  occupy,  both  in  the  writings  of 
the  apoli^ts,  and  in  the  narrations  of  the  persecutions. 
That  these  chaiges  were  absolutely  false  will  now  be 
questioned  by  no  one.  The  fiiihers  were  long  able  to 
challenge  their  adversaries  to  produce  a  single  instance 
in  which  any  other  crime  than  his  faitli  was  proved 
ag^nst  a  martyr,  and  they  urged  with  a  just  and  noble 
pride  tliat  whatever  doubt  tliere  might  be  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  doctrines,  or  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  there  was  at  least  no  doubt  that 

^  All  the  apolopsto  avs  full  of  these  dinrges.  The  chief  paasiig«s  Iiatb 
been  collected  in  that  very  useful  and  ksanied.  worl^  EorUaolty  De  O^uamm 
contra  Chriitimum.  (fioiogae,  1083.) 
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Christianify  had  tnmsfonned  the  characters  of  multitudes, 
vivified  the  cold  heart  by  a  new  enthusiasin,  redeemed, 

regenerated,  and  emancipated  the  most  depraved  of  man- 
kind. Noble  lives,  crowned  by  heroic  deaths,  were  the 
best  arguments  of  the  infant  Church.^  Their  eueniies 
themsel\'e«  not  unfrequently  acknowledged  it.  The  love 
shown  by  the  early  Christians  to  their  suffering  brethren 
has  never  been  more  emphatically  attested  than  by  Lacian»* 
or  the  beautiful  sunplicity  of  their  worship  than  by 
Pliny ,^  or  their  ardent  charity  than  by  Julian.*  There 
was,  it  is  true,  another  side  to  the  picture;  but  even 
when  the  moral  standard  of  Christians  was  greatly  low- 
ered, it  was  lowered  only  to  that  of  the  community  about 
them. 

These  calumnies  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  ecde- 
siastical  rule,  which  withheld  from  the  unbaptised  all 

knowledge  of  some  of  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  and  veiled,  at  least,  one  of  its  cerenionies  in 
great  obscurity.  Vague  rumours  about  tlie  nature  of 
that  sacramental  feast^  to  which  none  but  the  baptised 
Christian  was  suffered  to  penetrate,  and  which  no  eccle- 
siastic was  permitted  to  explain  either  to  the  catechumens 
or  to  the  world,  were  probably  the  origin  of  the  charge 
of  cannibalism,  while  the  Agapss  or  love  feasts,  the  cere- 
mony of  the  kiss  of  love,  and  the  peculiar  and,  to  the 
Pagans,  perhaps  unintelligible  language  ni  which  the  Cliris- 
tians  proclaimed  themselves  one  body  and  fellow-members 
in  Christ,  may  have  suggested  the  other  chaiges.  The 
eager  credulity  with  which  equally  baseless  accusations 
against  the  Jews  were  for  centuries  believed,  illustrates 
the  readiness  with  wluch  they  were  accepted,  and  the 

>  Justin  Mtrtyr  tells  ns  it  was  tlie  Iimto  dewtba  of  the  ClirittiMU  tlitt 

converted  him.   (ApoL  vL  12.) 
*  IVsi^nua.  *      X.  97,  *  S^U, 
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extremely  imperfect  system  of  police  which  rendered  the 
verification  of  secret  crimes  very  difficult,  had  no  doubt 
greatly  eDlaiged  the  sphere  of  calumny.  But»  in  addition 
to  these  eonsiderations^  the  orthodox  were  in  some  respects 
exceedingly  unfortunate.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pagans  th^ 
were  regarded  as  a  sect  of  Jews;  and  tlic  Jews,  uu  account 
of  their  continual  riots,  their  inextingnishablc  hatred  of  the 
Gentile  world,^  and  the  atrocities  that  frequently  accom- 
panied their  rebcllioos,  had  early  excited  the  anger  and  the 
contempt  of  the  Pagans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew,  who 
deemed  the  abandonment  of  the  law  the  most  heinous  of 
crimes,  and  whose  patriotism  only  shone  with  a  fiercer  flame 
amid  the  calamities  of  ]m  nation,  regarded  tlie  Christian 
wall  an  implacable  hostility.  Scorned  or  hated  by  those 
around  him,  liis  temple  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  the 
last  vestige  of  his  independence  destroyed,  he  clung  with 
a  desperate  tenacity  to  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  his 
ancient  creed.  In  his  eyes  the  Christians  were  at  once 
apostates  and  traitors.  He  could  not  forget  that  in  the 
last  dark  bom*  of  his  country's  agony,  when  the  armies  of 
the  Gentile  encompassed  Jerusalem,  and  when  the  hosts 
of  the  faithful  flocked  to  its  defence,  the  Christian  Jews 
had  abandoned  the  fortunes  of  their  race,  and  refused  to 
bear  any  part  in  the  heroism  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
closing  scene.  They  had  proclaimed  that  the  promised 
Messiah,  who  was  to  restore  the  faded  glories  of  IsraeU 
had  already  come ;  that  the  privileges  which  were  so  long 
the  monopoly  of  a  sin^rlc  people  liad  passed  to  the  Gentile 
world ;  that  the  race  whicli  wius  once  supremely  blest  was 
for  all  future  time  to  be  accursed  among  mankind.   It  is 

*  Juvenal  describes  tlic  popular  estimate  of  tlio  Jews  : — 
'Xradidit  arcauu  quudcunque  volutnine  Moses; 
Nod  monrtnura  viaa,  Mdem  ntai  mem  eoleuti, 
Qunmtiim  ad  fontem  aolos  dedaoete  Tefpoa.' 

&u.  xiv.I02^106w 

It  ii  not  true  that  the  Moaaic  law  cootains  these  precepts. 
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not  therefore  surpri^g  that  there  should  have  arisen 
between  the  two  creeds  an  animosity  which  Paganism 

could  iiL'\f'r  rival.  Wlulc  the  Christians  viewed  with 
too  much  exultation  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  the 
prostrate  people/  whose  cup  of  bitterness  they  were 
destined  through  long  centuries  to  fill  to  the  brim,  the 
Jews  laboured  with  unwearied  hatred  to  foment  by 
calumnies  the  passions  of  the  Pagan  multitude.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Catholic  Christians  showed  themselves 
extremely  willing  to  draw  down  the  a  word  of  tlic  perse- 
cutor upon  the  heretical  sects.  When  the  Pagans  acci^f  d 
the  Christians  of  indulgmg  in  orgies  of  gross  licentious- 
ness, the  first  apologist,  while  repudiating  the  chai^,  was 
careful  to  add,  of  the  heretics,  *  Whether  or  not  these 
people  commit  those  shameful  and  &bulous  acts,  the 
putting  out  the  %ht,  indulging  in  promiscuous  inter- 
course, and  eating  human  flesh,  I  know  not.'^  In  a  few 
years  tlie  language  of  doubt  and  insinuation  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  direct  assertion,  and  if  we  may  believe 
St.  Ircnaius  and  St.  Clement  of  AleiLandria,  the  followers 
of  Carpocrates,  the  Marcionites,  and  some  other  Gnostic 
sects,  habitually  indulged,  in  their  secret  meetings,  in  acts 
of  impurity  and  licentiousness  as  hideous  and  as  mon- 
strous as  can  be  conceived,  and  their  conduct  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  persecutioii  of  the  orthodox.*  liven  the 
most  extravatrant  charges  of  the  Pagan  populace  were 
reiterated  by  the  fathers  in  their  accusations  of  the 
Gnostics.  St.  Epiphanius,  in  the  fourth  century,  assures 
us  that  some  of  their  sects  were  accustomed  to  kill,  to 
dress  with  spices,  and  to  eat  the  children  bom  of  their 

*  See  Jferi vale's  Hist,  of  Home,  vol.  viii.  p.  1 70. 

'  See  Ju>tlii  ]\riirtyr,  Tn/phn,  xvii.  '  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  20. 

*  Knfif'biiis  e.\pn'->*ly  notict'.s  tliiit  tlio  licfntiousness  of  the  sect  of  Carpo- 
cititeii  occnsioued  calumnies  against  the  whole  of  the  Christian  body.  (iv.  7.) 
A  ttttmlMHr  of  pMngtfs  Troni  the  (kthen  deacribinflr  tb«  imaionility  id  tbete 
boratici  wo  icfeiMd  to  by  CnrOi  Ftim^v$  CArr>lta>«til^,  port  ii.  ch.  t. 
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promiscuous  interooune.^  The  heretics,  in  their  turn, 
gladly  accused  the  Catholics,*  while  the  Boman  judge,  in 
whose  eyes  Judaism,  orthodox  Christianity,  and  heresy 

were  but  slightly  diflerinir  modificatioiis  of  one  despicable 
superstition,  doubtless  found  in  this  interchange  of  accu- 
sations a  corroboration  of  his  prejudices. 

Another  cause  of  the  peculiar  animosity  felt  against 
the  Christians  was  the  constant  interfSetence  with  domes- 
tic life,  arising  from  the  great  number  of  female  conver- 
sions. The  Christian  teacher  was  early  noted  for  his 
uiiriviilled  skill  in  playing  on  the  chords  of  a  wurnan  s 
heart.^  The  graphic  title  of  ^  Earpicker  of  kdies,'  *■  which 

Bpipliaiuug,  Ade.  ffiw.  lib.  i.  Hter.  SS.  The  charge  of  imiideriog  ch3- 

dren,  and  especially  infants,  occupies  a  verr  prominent  plnco  amonfr  the  re- 
criminations of  religionists.  The  Pagans,  as  we  have  seen,  brought  it  against 
the  ChriatianSi  and  the  orthodox  againat  noma  of  the  earlj  heretics.  The 
ohavga  of  maidering  infaatt  fw  magical  purpoaei  waa  brought  by  tiio 
Cbriadttu  against  Julian,  and  the  bed  of  tfae  Oroates  wa§  end  to  haTo  htsea 
choked  with  their  bodies.  The  accusation  v^oa  then  commonly  directed 
figftin«t  the  Jews,  against  the  witches,  and  against  the  midwiTeay  who  were 
aupposed  to  be  in  confederation  with  the  witchea. 

*  See  an  example  in  Eusebiua,  iu.  82.  After  the  triumph  of  Christiaiuty 
the  Aitaa  heietica  appear  to  hfeve  been  aocustoroed  to  hdag  •eensatioiie  of 
immorality  agilnat  the  Catholics.  Thny  pnenied  the  depontioB  of  St 
Eiistathius,  Bishop  of  Antiocli,  hy  suborning  a  prostitute  to  aeciipe  him  of 
being  the  father  of  her  child.  The  woman  afterwards,  on  her  deathbed, 
confessed  the  imposture.  (Theodor.  Hid.  i.  21-22.)  They  al^o  accused  St. 
Atbaaaaiui  of  mmder  and  unchaelitjy  botb  <^  which  duurgee  he  moit 
triumphantly  repelled.   (Ibid,  t  SOL) 

^  The  great  exertion.?  and  succprs  of  the  Christians  in  making  female 
converts  is  indignantly  noticed  by  Celsus  {Oriijai)  and  by  the  Pagan  inter- 
locutor in  Minucius  Felix  {Octavitu),  and  a  more  minute  examination  of  eo- 
dedaatical  hiatoty  amply  coaflzmB  their  atateoients.  X  diaU  hftTe  in  a  fnture 
chapter  to  ittvert  to  this  natter.  Toatulllaagvaphicalljrdiaeiibeetiieai^wof 
a  man  ho  knew,  at  the  converdon  of  his  wife,  and  declares  he  would  rather 
have  bad  her  'a  prostitute  than  a  Christian.' — Afl  Xaflonr.^,  i.  4.  He  also 
mentions  a  governor  of  Uappadocia,  named  Hermiuiaous,  wbo£«  motive  for 
persecuting  the  Christiana  was  his  anger  at  the  converrioii  of  his  wife,  and 
wlio,  in  conseqiieace  of  hia  haviag  perseented,  was  devoured  by  worms.  (Ad 
Seapul.  3.) 

«  <  Matronarum  Auxiscalpiua.*  The  title  was  given  to  Pope  St  Damasna 
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was  giv^  to  a  seductive  pontiff  of  a  somewhat  later 
period,  might  have  beea  applied  to  manj  in  the  days  of 
the  persecution,  and  to  the  Eoman,  who  regarded  the 
eiipremo  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family,  in  all 
rdiLii  His  mutters,  as  tlie  very  fomidatiou  of  domestic 
morality,  no  character  could  ap[)ear  more  infamous  or 
more  revolting.  'A  wife,*  said  Flutarch,  expressing  the 
deepest  conviction  of  the  Pagan  world,  *6hottld  have  no 
friends  but  those  of  her  husband,  and,  as  the  gods  are  the 
first  of  friends,  ^e  should  know  no  gods  but  those  whom 
her  husbaiul  adores.  Let  her  shut  the  door,  tlien,  against 
idle  rehgions  and  foreign  superstitions.  No  god  can 
take  pleasure  in  sacrifices  offered  by  a  wife  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  husband.'  ^  13ut  these  principles,  upon 
which  the  whole  social  system  of  Paganism  had  rested, 
were  now  disregarded.  Wives  in  multitudes  deserted 
thdr  homes  to  frequent  the  nodnimal  meetings'  of  a  sect. 

See  Jortin'g  Bemnrks  on  EccJesindicol  Hi.tfnrf/,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.  Ammianus 
Alarceliinus  notices  (xxvii.  3 )  the  great  wealth  the  Koumn  bi«>hopi«  of  hie 
timA  bid  acquired  through  the  girts  of  women.  Theodoret  (Jlid.  Ecd. 
iL  17)  gives  A  euxioas  account  of  the  snevgetic  proeeedinga  of  the  Koman 

ladies  upon  the  exile  of  Pope  laberius. 

*  Conz.  Preecfpt.  ThU  pfls<»ajre  lia^  bi'on  tlioii^'ht  to  r-  f  r  to  tlie  Chris- 
tiana; if  aOf  it  ia  the  single  example  of  its  kind  in  the  writings  of  jl'lu- 
tarch. 

*  Flinfy  in  his  letter  on  the  Ohnstians,  notices  that  the  asssmhlies  (tf  the 

Christians  were  before  dayhieafc.  Tertullinn  and  Minnciiu  Felix  speak  fre- 
quently of  tho  '  nocturnes  convocationes '  or 'nocturnes  congrppatioiR's'  (»f 
the  Christians.  The  following  passnge,  which  the  last  of  tin  .-e  writors  ])Ui«j 
into  the  mouth  of  a  Pagan,  describes  forcibly  the  popular  feeling  about  the 
CluietiMiB : — *  Qui  de  uAtiom  fsece  ooUectis  impoitlorihns  et  miiUeiibQa  cxe- 
dnlis  sezDs  aoi  fiidlitate  laibentibus,  plehem  foofansB  coiyttHUionifl  instita- 
nnt:  qiUB  noetunus  congregationibus  et  jejuniis  solennibus  et  Inhumanis 
cibis  non  sacro  qnodam  ?ed  piacnlo  fa>demntnr,  latebrosaet  lucifiignx  n  ttlo, 
in  publico  muta,  in  anguhs  garrula ;  teujpla  ut  bustadespiciunt,  di^ota  duspu- 
unt,  rident  8acra.'-*0dartW.  Tertullian,  in  exhorting  the  Christian  women 
not  to  intennany  with  Fsgans,  gives  as  one  Teason  that  they  would  not  permit 
them  to  attend  this  '  nightly  convocation.*  (Ad  Uxorem^  ii.  4.)  This  whole 
chapter  ie  a  graphic  hut  deeply  punful  ]^ctare  of  the  atter  impossibility  of 
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which  was  looked  upon  with  the  deepest  suspicion,  and 
was  placed  tinder  the  ban  of  the  law.  Again  and  again, 
the  husband,  as  he  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow  hj  his 
wife,  had  the  bitterness  of  thinking  that  all  her  sjmpaUiies 

were  withdrawn  from  liiiii ;  that  her  afiections  beloDged 
to  an  alien  priesthood  and  to  a  foreign  creed  :  thatthoiich 
she  might  discharge  her  duties  with  a  gentle  and  uncom- 
plaining fidelity,  he  had  for  ever  lost  the  power  of  touch- 
ing her  heart — he  was  to  her  only  as  an  outcast,  as  a  brand 
prepared  for  the  buniing.  Even  to  a  Christian  nund 
there  is  a  deep  pathos  in  the  picture  whidi  St  Augustine 
has  drawn  of  the  broken-hearted  husband  imploring  the 
assistance  of  the  gods,  and  receiving  from  the  oracle  the 
bitter  answer,  '  You  may  more  easily  write  in  enduring 
characters  on  the  wave,  or  fly  with  leathers  through  the 
air,  than  puige  the  mind  of  a  woman  when  onoe  tainted 
by  the  superstition.'  ^ 

I  have  already  noticed  the  prominence  which  the 
practice  of  exorcism  had  acquired  in  the  early  Chiu*ch, 
the  contempt  \vith  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  more 
philosophic  Pagans,  and  tlie  law  which  had  been  directed 
against  its  professors.  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that 
this  practice,  though  it  lowered  the  Christians  in  the 
eyes  of  the  educated  as  much  as  it  elevated  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  populace,  had  any  appreciable  influence  in 
provoking  persecution.  In  the  crowd  of  snperstitions 
tliuL  were  invading  the  Eoman  Empire,  exorcism  had  a 
prominent  place;  idl  such  practices  were  popular  with 
the  masses;  the  only  form  of  magic  whidi  under  the 
empire  was  seriously  persecuted  was  political  astrology, 

a  Cbristlan  iraiiiiii  liftTing  any  wal  oommmii^  of  feding  vitli » 'ttmnt  at 

the  devil. ' 
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or  divination,  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  successois  to 
tbe  tbrooe^and  of  this  the  Christians  were  never  accused.^ 

There  was,  however,  uiiother  form  of  what  was  deemed 
superstition  connected  with  the  Church,  wliicli  was  ix- 
garded  by  Pagan  philosophers  with  a  much  deeper  feehng 
of  aversion.  To  agitate  the  minds  of  men  with  religious 
terrorism,  to  fill  the  unknown  world  with  hideous  images 
of  suffering,  to  govern  the  reason  by  alarming  the  imagina- 
tion,  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  world  one  of  the  most 
heinous  of  crimes.*  These  fears  were  to  the  ancients  the 
very  definitioM  of  superstition,  and  their  destruction  was 
a  main  object  both  of  the  Epicurean  and  of  the  Stoic 
To  men  holding  such  sentiments,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
obnoxious  must  have  appeared  religious  teachers  who 
maintained  that  an  eternity  of  torture  was  reserved  for 
the  entire  human  race  then  existing  in  the  world,  beyond 
the  ranjjre  of  their  own  community,  and  who  made  tlie  as- 
sertion of  tliis  doctrine  one  of  their  main  instruments  of 
success.*^  Enquiry,  among  tbe  early  theologians,  was  much 

*  The  policy  of  the  Itomnns  with  roference  to  magic  ha«  been  minuteljr 
titced  by  Mauiy,  Hid.  d»  Majfie.  Ih,  Jeremie  conjectnreii  that  tbe  ezcfdnM 
of  the  Chrisiinns  may  have  excited  the  antipathT  of  Marcus  Auraliua,  he,  as 
I  have  already  noticed,  being  a  disbeliever  on  this  subject.  (Jeremie,  Ift'd,  of 
Uutrch  m  the  Second  and  Third  Cmt.  p.  2fl,)    Btit  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

*  ^Mie  tbe  picture  of  the  fientiments  of  the  ragaos  on  this  matter|  in  Plu- 
tivcVs  noble  Trtaim  m  SupentitioH, 

*  Thus  Justin  ]lfoityr:  'Since  sensation  remains  in  all  men  who  hare 
been  in  existence,  and  everlasting  punishment  is  in  StOie,  do  not  1ie!<itntc'  to 
believe,  and  bo  convinced  that  vihnt  I  my  is  true.  .  .  .  Thb<  Gehenna  is  a 
place  where  all  will  be  punished  who  live  unriphtf'ouf«ly,  and  who  bflieve 
not  that  what  God  has  taught  through  Christ  will  come  to  pass.' — Ajiol.  1. 
18-19*  Araobitts  has  stated  ywy  fotdUy  the  favoutite  argument  of  many 
kter  theologians: — 'Cum  eijgo  hnc  rit  conditio  futuronun  ut  teneri  et 
comprehendi  nullius  poesint  anUdpationis  attactu :  nonne  purior  ratio  est, 
ex  duobus  incertis  ot  in  nmbigua  expectationc  fl^ndentibxis,  id  potius  credere 
qnod  ali^uas  spes  ferat,  quam  omnino  quod  uullas  ?  la  illo  enim  periculi 
nihil  est,  n  quod  dicitur  imroinere  cassum  fiat  et  Taennm.  In  hoc 
dimniiw  est n»mnma*—Aiv,  Omfea, Uh. i 

30 
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Ics3  valued  than  belief,^  and  appeals  to  reason  than  appeals 
to  fear.  In  philosophy  the  most  comprehensive,  but 
in  theology  the  most  intolerant,  system  is  naturally  the 
strongest.  To  weak  women»  to  the  youngs  the  ignorant, 
and  the  timid,  to  aU,  in  a  word,  who  werd 
their  own  jiulgment,  the  doctrine  of  exchidve  saltation 
must  have  come  with  an  appalling  power;  and  as  no  other 
rehgion  professed  it.  it  supplied  the  Church  with  an  in- 
valuable vantage-grouiul,  and  doubtless  drove  multitudes 
into  its  pale.  To  this  doctrine  we  may  also,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, ascribe  the  agony  of  terror  that  was  so  often  displayed 
by  the  apostate,  whose  flesh  shrank  from  the  present  tor- 
ture, but  who  was  convinced  that  the  weakness  he  could 
not  overcome  would  be  expiated  by  an  eternity  of  tor- 
ment.^ To  the  indignation  excited  by  such  teacliing,  was 
probably  due  a  law  of  Marcus  Aurclius,  -whicli  decreed 
that  *if  any  one  shall  do  anything  whereby  the  weak 
minds  of  any  should  be  terrified  by  superstitious  fear,  the 
offender  should  be  exiled  into  an  island.*' 
There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  a  chief  cause  of 

^  The  continual  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  belief,  and  the  credulitj  of 
the  duiatimii^  were  perpetually  dwelt  on  1^  Celm  and  Julian.  AceordJag 
to  the  first,  it  was  usual  for  them  to  ^hv  '  Do  not  exModaB,  but  beliere  only/ 

According  to  the  latter,  '  the  pum  cif  tlu'ir  wisdom  tn'os  cnmpi  is-cd  in  this  single 
prpcppt,  believe.'  The  apologists  frequently  notice  tliia  clinnj^'e  of  credtility 
as  brought  against  the  Ciuristiana,  and  some  famous  (sentences  of  TertuUian 
go  far  to  j  ustify  it.   See  MiddletoD^s  Frte  Jnguin/f  Introd*  pp.  zdL  idiL 

*  See  the  giaphie  picture  of  the  agony  of  tenor  manifeBtod  hy  the  apo- 
states as  they  tottered  to  the  altar  at  Alexandria,  in  the  Decian  persecutiao, 
in  Dionjsius  npud  Eusebius,  vi.  41.  Mireciilous  jndfnnents  (often,  perlmpi", 
the  natural  consequence  of  this  extreme  fear)  were  wud  to  have  often  fallen 
upon  the  apoetatei,  8t.  Cypriaa  hae  preeerved  a  number  of  these  in  his 
tteatise  luguu,  Penone,  when  ezcoomunicatedi  wera  alao  aaid  to  have 
been  aonietimes  visibly  possessed  by  devils.  See  Chtttdb,  On  MinetAmt 
Rwers  in  the  Fird  Thne  CVjifwifs,  pp.  52-54. 

'  *Si  quis  aliquid  fecerit.  cjiio  leve-i  Ijominum  nninu  siiporstitiono  numinis 
terrerentur,  IHvus  Marcus  htiju:>uiadi  houiinefi  in  insulaui  relejj^ari  rescrip<&it.' 
i)^.xhitltit  19;,LdO. 
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the  Hostility  felt  against  the  Christian  Church  was  the 

intolerant  aspect  it  at  that  time  displayed.  The  Eomans 
were  prepared  to  tolerate  almost  any  form  nl  k  ligion 
that  •would  tolerate  otliers.  The  Jews,  tlioiigh  quite  as 
obstinate  as  the  Christians  in  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  the 
emperor,  were  rarely  molested,  except  in  the  periods  im- 
mediately following  their  insurrections}  because  Judaism, 
however  exclusive  and  unsocial,  was  still  an  unaggressive 
national  faith.  But  the  Christian  teachers  taught  that 
all  religions,  except  their  own  and  that  of  the  Jews, 
were  constructed  by  devils,  and  that  all  who  dissented 
from  their  Church  must  be  lost.  It  was  impossible 
that  men  strung  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  rehgious 
excitement,  and  imagining  they  saw  in  every  ceremony 
and  oracle  the  direct  working  of  a  present  daemon,  could 
restrain  their  zeal,  or  respect  in  any  degree  the  feehngs  of 
others.  Proselytising  with  an  untiring  energy,  pouring  a 
fierce  stream  of  invective  and  ridicule  upon  the  gods  on 
whose  favour  the  multitude  believed  all  national  pro- 
sperity to  depend,  not  unfrequently  insulting  the  worship- 
pers, and  defacing  the  idols,^  they  soon  stung  the  Pagan 
devotees  to  madness,  and  convinced  them  that  every 
calamity  that  fell  upon  the  empire  was  the  righteous 
vengeance  of  the  gods.  Xor  was  the  sceptical  politician 
more  likely  to  regard  with  favour  a  religion  Avhosc 
development  was  plainly  incompatible  with  the  whole 
religious  policy  of  the  empire.   The  new  Church,  as  it 

*  A  number  of  instances  have  bpcn  recortled,  in  which  the  punishment  of 
the  Christiana  -was  due  to  their  ha\  iiig  broken  idols,  uverturned  altars,  or  in 
other  ways  insulted  the  Fagtuis  at  their  wonhip.  The  reader  may  tind 
many  examples  of  this  eoll«cted  in  Cttve's  DimUite  CknMmifyt  part  i. 
C  V, ;  Kortlinit,  Be  Calumim$ cmtra  Chrutian09;  Birbeyrac,  Morale  (h-t  Ktch, 
c.  xvii.  ;  Tillemont,  ^fl'm.  eccUtifut.  tome  vii.  pp.  nr^-.lo.") ;  Ccillit  r,  ][lst. 
rff«  Antetir^  sacrr.*,  tinne  iii.  pp.  531— '>3.1.  Th^»  ( "nuncil  of  Jlliberii.  iouiui  it 
necessary  to  make  a  canon  refusing  the  title  of  '  lumyr  '  to  thote  who  were 
executed  fot  thoir  offipnfft*. 
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was  thea  organised,  must  have  appeared  to  him  eaaentially, 
fundameutaliy,  necessarily  intolerant.  To  permit  it  to 
triumph,  was  to  pennit  the  extinction  of  religious  liberty 
in  an  empire  which  comprised  all  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world,  and  tolerated  iSL  their  creeds.  It  was  indeed 
ti  liuit  in  the  days  of  their  distress  the  apologists  pro- 
claimed, in  liigh  and  eloquent  language,  the  iniquity  of 
persecution,  and  the  priceless  value  of  a  free  worship; 
but  it  needed  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  dominant  Church  would  be  very  different 
The  Pa^n  philosopher  could  not  foresee  the  ghastly 
histories  of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  Albigenses,  or  of  St. 
liartholoraew;  but  he  could  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
Christians,  when  in  the  ascendant,  would  never  tolerate 
rites  which  they  believed  to  be  consecrated  to  devils,  or 
restrain,  in  tlie  season  of  their  power,  a  religious  ani> 
mosity  wliich  they  scarcely  bridled  when  they  were  weak. 
It  needed  no  prophetic  inspiration  to  antidpate  the  time* 
that  so  speedily  arrived,  when,  amid  the  wailinga  of  the 
worshippers,  the  idols  and  the  temples  were  shattered, 
and  wlien  all  who  practised  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
their  forefathers  were  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death. 

There  has  probably  never  eidsted  upon  earth  a  com- 
munity whose  members  were  bound  to  one  another  by 
a  deeper  or  a  purer  affection  than  the  Christians,  in  the 
days  of  the  persecution.  There  has  probably  never  es> 
isted  a  community  which  exhibited  in  its  dealings  with 
crime  a  gentler  or  more  judicious  kindness,  which  com- 
bined more  happily  an  unflinching  opposition  to  sin  with 
a  boundless  charity  to  the  sinner,  and  which  was  in  con- 
sequence more  successful  in  reclaiming  and  transforming 
the  most  vicious  of  mankind.  There  has»  however^  also 
never  existed  a  community  which  displayed  more  deariy 
the  intolerance  that  would  necessarily  follow  its  triumph. 
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Very  early  tradition  has  related  tbree  anecdotes  of  tlie 

apostle  John  which  illustrate  faithfull}^  this  triple  aspect 
of  the  Clmrch.  It  is  said  that  when  the  ai^semblies  of  the 
Christians  thronged  around  him  to  hear  some  exhortation 
from  his  lips,  the  cmly  words  he  would  utter  were,  *  My 
little  children,  love  one  another;'  for  in  this,  he  said,  is 
comprised  the  entire  law.  It  is  said  that  a  young  man  he 
had  once  confided  to  the  charge  of  a  bishop,  having  fallen 
into  the  ways  of  vice,  and  become  the  captain  of  a  band  of 
robber*?,  the  apostle,  on  hearing  of  it,  bitterly  reproached 
the  negligence  of  the  pastor,  and,  though  in  extreme  old 
age,  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  tiU  he  had  been 
captured  by  the  robbers,  wheo,  &Iling  with  tears  on  the 
neck  of  the  diief,  he  restored  him  to  the  path  of  virtue. 
It  is  said  that  the  same  apostle,  once  seeing  the  heretic 
Cerinthus  in  an  estabhshment  of  baths  into  which  l;e  had 
eiiUned,  immediately  rushed  forth,  feariiiij  L  st  the  roof 
would  fall  because  a  heretic  was  beneath  it.^  All  that 
fierce  hatred  which  during  the  Arian  and  Donatist  con- 
troversies convulsed  the  empire,  and  which  in  later  times 
has  deluged  the  world  with  blood,  may  be  traced  in  the 
Church  long  before  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  Al- 
ready, in  the  second  century,  it  was  the  rule  that  the 
orthodox  Christian  should  liold  no  ro]i\  <  rsatiou,  should 
interchange  none  of  the  most  ordinary  courtesies  of  life, 
with  the  excommunicated  or  the  heretiG.'  Common 

'  The  first  of  these  ftnee<lotps  ia  told  by  St  Jerome,  the  Moond  by  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  third  by  St.  Irenceus. 

'  The  scTcre  discipline  of  the  early  Church  on  this  point  has  been  ainply 
treftted  in  Manball^e  AiiMm/  Dimtipline  of  the  JMmHiw  Chnreh  (fint 
pul)H>biMi  in  1714,  but  reprinted  in  the  librarj'  of  Anglo-Cntholic  theolo^), 
aiul  in  JUngliani'a  Antiqitities  of  t/w  Chn'sli'nn  C'ntrrh,  vol.  \i.  (Oxfonl,  T^*."). 
The  liitiT  sAiuts  continually  dwelt  upon  this  duty  of  sopftrnfion.  Thu^, 
'  St.  Theodore  do  Phennd  disoit,  que  aunnd  une  personne  dont  nous  dtions 
amis  eetoit  tombde  dans  la  fontieatioii,  tiou«  devious  luy  dooner  la  main  et 
laire  aotre  possible  pour  le  rdever;  mais  que  s'il  estoit  Uanhi  dans  quelqua 
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sufferings  were  impotent  to  assuage  the  animomtyy  and 
the  purest  and  fondest  relations  of  life  were  polluted  by 

tlie  new  intolerance.  The  Deciaii  persecution  had  scarcely 
closed,  when  St.  Cypriau  wrote  his  treatise  to  maintain 
lliat  it  is  no  more  possible  to  be  saved  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Church,  than  it  was  during  the  deluge  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  ark ;  that  martyrdom  itself  has  Ho  power  to 
efface  the  guilt  of  schism ;  and  that  the  heretic,  who  for 
his  master's  cause  expired  in  tortures  upon  the  earth, 
passed  at  once,  by  that  ma.stcr's  decree,  into  an  cteniity  of 
torment  in  hell!^  Even  in  the  arena  the  Catholic  mar- 
tyrs withdrew  from  the  Montanists,  lest  they  should  be 
mingled  with  the  heretics  in  death.*  At  a  later  period 
St  Augustine  relates  that  when  he  was  a  Manichean,  his 
mother  for  a  time  refused  even  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  her  erring  child.*  When  St.  Ambrose  not  only  de- 
fended the  act  of  a  Christian  bishop,  who  had  burnt  down 
a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  but  den  Dunced  as  a  deadly 
crime  the  decree  of  the  Government  which  ordered  it  to 
be  rebuilt,^  when  the  same  sauit^  in  advocating  the  plunder 

erreur  contre  la  foi.  et  qu'il  ne  voiilust  pas  s'en  corri^-cr  apr^^  l'^?  pretniSres 
r»'monstrnnces,  il  falloit  Tabandonner  prompti'inent  et  ronipre  iout»?  nmi?:»' 
uvec  lu^',  d(j  peur  q^u'cu  uom  aimtsaiit  a  lu  vuuluir  retirer  de  ce  (^oulln.*,  il 
ne  nous  y  entralnaat  noii»4almes.'<— Tillemont,  Mim,  tedit,  tonw  si. 
p.  367. 

•  *  Habere  jam  non  potest  Dt'iim  pntremqui  eccleaiam  non  habet  matrem. 
Si  potuit  evad*^r»>  qui.-(|uniii  (jui  extra  nrram  Noe  fiiit,  et  qui  extra  ecele- 
siam  foria  fueht  evadit  .  .  .  hanc  unitatem  qui  non  tenet  .  .  .  vitaui  non 
teuAt  et  Mlutem  .  .  .  ene  nurljr  non  potest  qui  in  eodMin  non  ert.  .  •  . 
Cum  Beo  mtnere  non  poBsunt  qui  esse  in  ecclesiitBei  unanimes  noloerttnL 
Aideut  licet  flammis  et  iguibus  traditii  vel  object!  bestiis  ammas  tiian 
ponunt,  non  erit  ilia  fid*  i  corona,  eed  poena  perfidiae,  nee  religiosie  virtuti-^ 
exitus  glorioiius  sed  desperation  is  intehtus.  Occidi  talis  potest,  coronaii 
non  potest.  Sic  se  Cbii&tianiun  ei^fie  profitetur  quo  mode  et  Christum  dia- 
bolus  sepe  mentitur/— Cyprian,  De  UniL  Eceke, 

'  Eusebius,  v.  10. 

Ciinfrss.  iii.  11.  I^lio  Trn5  Rttor^'ards  pemiUed  by  a 'spedal  nTebtiOB 
to  i^it  at  lito  same  table  wiUi  her  soul 

*  £p.  xl. 
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of  tlie  vestal  virgms,  maintmned  the  doctrine,  that  it  is 

criminal  for  a  Christian  State  to  crant  miy  endowment  to 
the  ministers  of  any  religion  but  liis  own/  which  it  lias 
needed  all  the  efibrts  of  modem  liberalism  to  efiace  from 
legislation,  he  was  but  following  in  the  traces  of  those 
earlier  Christians,  who  would  not  even  wear  a  laurel 
crown'  or  join  in  the  most  innocent  civic  festival,  lest 
they  should  appear  in  some  indirect  way  to  be  acquiescing 
in  the  Pagan  worship.  WLile  ilie  apologists  were  main- 
taining against  the  Pagan  persecutors  the  duty  of  tole- 
rance, the  Sibylline  books,  which  were  the  popular  lite- 
rature of  the  Christians,  were  ^ed  with  passionate 
anticipations  of  the  violent  destruction  of  the  Pagan 
temples.'  And  no  sooner  had  Christianity  mounted  the 
throne  than  the  policy  they  foreshadowed  became  as- 
cendant. The  indifference  or  worldly  sagacity  of  bonie 
of  the  rulers,  and  the  imposing  number  of  the  Pagans, 
delayed,  no  doubt,  the  final  consiunmatioii ;  but,  from  the 
time  of  Constantine,  restrictive  laws  were  put  in  force,  the 
influence  of  the  ecclesiastics  was  ceaselessly  exerted  in 
their  favour,  and  no  sagacious  man  could  fail  to  antici- 
pate the  speedy  and  absolute  proscription  of  the  Pagan 
•woitliip.  Il  is  related  of  the  philosopher  Antoninus,  the 
son  of  the  Pagan  prophetess  Sosj)itra,  that,  standing  one 
day  with  hia  disciples  before  that  noble  temple  of  Serapis, 
at  Alexandria,  which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  ancient 
art,  and  which  was  destined  soon  after  to  perish  by  the 
rude  hands  of  the  Christian  monks,  the  prophetic  spirit 
of  his  mother  fell  upon  him.  Like  another  prophet  before 
another  cLinue,  Lc  appalled  his  hearers  by  the  prediction 

*  Ep.  xvlll.  •  TertuU.  Be  Corona. 

*  Milmnn's  JJist.  of  Christiauitt/,  vol.  ii,  pp.  110-125.  It  is  ramArkable 
tliat  the  Serap«um  of  Alexoudiia  was,  in  the  SibjlUne  book^  specially 
jBinaeed  with  dettructioB. 
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of  the  approaching  ruin.  The  time  would  come,  he  sakip 
when  the  glorious  edifice  before  them  would  be  over^ 
thrown,  the  carved  images  would  be  defiieed,  the  temples 
of  the  gods  would  be  turned  into  the  sepulchres  of  the 

dead,  and  a  great  darkness  would  fidl  upon  mankind !  ^ 

And,  besides  tlie  liberty  of  worship,  the  liberty  of 
thought  and  of  expression,  which  was  the  supreme  attain- 
ment of  Koman  civilisation,  was  in  peril.  The  new  reli- 
gion, unlike  that  which  was  disappearing,  claimed  to 
dictate  the  opinions  as  well  as  the  actions  of  men,  and 
its  teachers  stigmatised  as  an  atrocious  crime  the  free 
expression  of  every  opinion  on  religious  matters  diverging 
from  their  own.  Of  all  the  forms  of  libertv,  it  was  thi^ 
which  lasted  the  longest,  and  was  the  most  dearly  prized. 
Even  after  Constantine,  the  Pagans  Libanius,  Themis- 
tius,  Symmachus,  and  Sallust  enforced  their  views  with 
a  freedom  that  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  their  worship,  end  the  beautiful  friendships 
of  St.  liabil  and  Libanius,  of  Synesius  and  Ilypaiia,  arc 
ani<')ng  the  most  toucliiug  episodes  of  tlieir  time.  But 
though  the  traditions  of  Pagan  freedom,  and  the  true 
Catholicism  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Origen,  lingered  long,  it 
was  inevitable  that  error,  being  deemed  criminal,  should 
be  made  penal.  The  dogmatism  of  Athanaaius  and  Au- 
gustine, the  increasing  power  of  the  dergy,  and  the  fena- 
ticism  of  tlie  monks,  liastened  the  end.  The  suppression 
of  all  religious  buL  unc  by  Theodosius,  the  murder  of 
Hypatia  at  Alexandria  by  the  monks  of  Cyril,  and  the 

'  Eunnpiiifl,  Lives  of  the  Sophiti$.  Eunnpius  p^vea  an  extremely  pathetic 
account  of  the  downfall  of  this  temple.  Tbere  is  a  Christian  account 
in  Theodoret  S2).  Theophilua,  fiiahop  of  Alexandria,  was  the  leader 
of  the  monlri.  The  Pagane,  under  the  gnidaooe  of  a  philosopher  named 
Olympus,  made  a  desptrAte  eflbrt  to  defend  their  temple.  The  whole 
fitorv  vor>'  finely  told  hy  Dean  IdUmaa.  {Hid,  Quittiatuijff  toL  iii 
pp.  \k^72.) 
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doeiog  by  Justimaa  of  the  schools  of  Athens,  are  the 
three  events  which  mark  the  decisiye  overthrow  of  Intel- 

1(1  tual  freedom.  A  thousand  years  had  rolled  away 
before  that  freedom  was  in  part  restored. 

The  considerations  I  have  briefly  enumerated  should 
not  in  the  raialiest  degree  detract  from  the  admiration 
due  to  the  surpasrang  couragep  to  the  pure,  touching,  and 
sacred  virtues  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  but  they  in  some 
degree  palliate  the  conduct  of  the  persecutors,  among 
whom  must  be  included  one  emperor,  wlio  was  probably, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  and  most  humane  sovereign  who 
has  ever  sat  upon  a  throne,  and  at  least  two  others,  who 
were  considerably  above  the  average  of  virtue.  When> 
combined  with  the  indifference  to  human  sufiering,  the 
thirst  for  blood  which  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre 
had  engendered,  they  assuredly  make  the  persecutions 
abundantly  explicable.  They  show  that  if  it  can  be 
proved  tli  il,  Christian  persecutions  sprang  from  the  doc- 
trine of  exclusive  salvation,  the  fact  that  the  Eoman 
Pagans,  who  did  not  hold  that  doctrine,  also  persecuted, 
need  not  cause  the  slightest  perplexity.  That  the  perse- 
cutions of  Christianity  by  the  Boman  emperors,  severe  as 
th^  undoubtedly  were,  were  not  of  such  a  continuous 
nature  as  wholly  to  counteract  the  vast  moral,  social,  and 
intellectual  agencies  that  were  favourable  to  its  spread,  a 
few  dates  will  show. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  Egyptian  rites  were  in- 
troduced into  Bome,  they  were  met  by  prompt  and  ener- 
getic measures  of  repression ;  that  these  measures  were 
again  and  again  repeated,  but  that  at  last,  when  they 
proved  ineffectual,  the  governors  desisted  Irom  their 
opposition,  and  the  new  worship  assumed  a  recognised 
place.  The  history  of  Christianity,  in  its  relation  to  the 
Government,  is  the  reverse  of  this.   Its  iirst  iutroducLioa 
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into  Borne  appears  to  have  been  altogether  unoppoeed. 
Tertullian  afiserts  that  Tiberius,  on  the  ground  of  a  report 
from  Pontius  Filate,  desired  to  enrol  Christ  among  the 
Boman  gods,  but  that  the  Senate  rejected  the  proposal ; 
but  this  assertion,  which  is  allogctlier  unsupported  by 
trustworthy  evidence,  and  is  intrinsically  extremely  im- 
probable, is  now  generally  recognised  as  fabe.^  An  iso- 
lated passage  of  Suetonius  states  that  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  ^  the  Jews,  being  continually  rioting,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  certain  Chrestus,'^  were  expelled  firom  ihe 
city;  but  no  Christian  writer  speaks  of  bis  oo-religionists 
being  disturbed  in  this  reign,  while  all  with  a  perfect 
unanimity,  and  with  great  emphasis,  describe  Nero  as  tlie 
first  persecutor.  His  persecution  began  at  the  close  ot 
A.D.  64.'  It  was  directed  agiunst  Christians,  not  osten- 
mbly  on  the  ground  of  their  religion,  but  because  they 
were  falsely  accused  of  having  set  fire  to  Bome^  and  it  ia 
veiy  doubtful  whether  it  extended  b^ond  the  city/  It 

*  Apoloffy,  T.  The  oreanrlielming  diiBcuItiew  attending  tliis  aatertioii  aitt 
well  stated  by  Gibbon,  ch.  ztL  Tvacea  of  thia  fable  wtmj  be  found  in 
Juatin  Martyr.  The  fi-eedom  of  the  Christian  worship  at  Home  appears 
Dot  oiilv  from  lilt;  unanimitv  with  which  rhri-liftii  writers  date  flicir 

>  ml 

troubles  £rom  I^ero,  but  also  from  the  express  statement  in  Acts  xxviii. 
31. 

'  '  Judteos,  impulam  duesto,  aasidne  tumultoactes,  Homa  expulit'— 
8ueton.  C'kiud.  xxv.  TUa  bMuabment  of  the  Jews  is  mentioned  in  AeU 
xviii.  2,  but  is  not  there  connected  in  any  way  with  Christianity.  A  passage 
in  Dion  Cafssius  (\x.  C)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  panic  tmnsnction.  Lac- 
tantius  notices  that  the  Pagans  were  accustomed  to  call  Chrlstus,  Chrettm : 
'  £um  immutatat  litem  Oinetam  tohut  diiseie.'— iiut  it.  7. 

*  This  peneeution  is  fully  deaeribcd  by  Tadtua  (yiimal  xt.  44),  and 
briefly  noticed  by  Suetanina  (2fm^  xn»). 

*  This  lins  been  a  matter  of  Tery  prcat  controvprpy.  T/Oolfing  at  the 
queiitioa  apart  from  direct  testimony,  it  appears  almost  iueonceivable  that 
a  persecution  directed  against  the  Christians  on  the  charge  of  having  burnt 
Home,  thonld  have  ext^ed  to  Chiiatiana  who  did  not  live  near  Rone. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  ai^ned  that  Tacitus  speaks  of  them  a9 
'  hand  pt-rlnilc  in  criniine  inrendii,  quam  fidii)  huni.iiii  ^'cneris  convict!,'  and 
it  has  been  mftiutained  that  '  liativd  of  the  human  race  '  was  treated  as  a 
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had  also  this  peculiarity,  that,  being  directed  against  the 
Christians,  not  as  Christians  but  as  incendiaries,  it  was 
impossible  to  escape  from  it  by  a[)ostasy.  Within  the 
walls  of  liuiiie  it  raged  with  great  fury.  The  Christians, 
who  liad  been  for  many  years  ^  i)ioselytisin<i  Avitlmut 
restraint  in  the  great  conlluencc  of  nations,  and  amid  the 
disintegration  of  old  beliefs,  had  become  a  formidable 
body.  They  were,  we  leam  firom  Tacitus,  profoundly 
unpopular ;  but  the  hideous  tortures  to  which  Nero  sub- 
jected them,  and  the  conviction  that  whatever  other  crimes 
they  might  have  committed,  they  were  not  guilty  of  fret- 
ting fire  to  the  city,  awoke  general  pity.  Some  of  them, 
dad  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  were  torn  by  dogs.  Others, 

erime,  and  pnnislied  in  the  proTinoet.  But  fbia  is,  I  tbink,  exttemely  fiu^ 

fetched,  and  it  is  evidont  from  the  sequel,  that  the  Christians  at  Rome  wwe 
burnt  as  tncpiulinncs,  and  that  it  ^Ta.'!  tlie  cnnviction  that  tlu-y  were  not 
guilty  of  that  crime  that  extorted  the  pity  which  Tacitus  mnitcs.  Tlure 
is  aUo  no  reference  in  Tacitus  to  any  persecution  beyond  the  walls.  It  we 
pass  to  the  Christian  eridencei  a  Spanish  inscription  lefemng  to  the 
Nerooian  persecution,  which  waaonce  appealed  to  as  dednveiia  now  unani- 
mously admitted  to  be  a  forgery.  Id  the  fourth  century,  howerer,  Snip. 
Severus  (lib.  ii.)  and  (>rosiu?i  (Ilkf.  vii.  7)  declftrcd  that  general  laws  con- 
demnatory of  Chnstiooity  wero  promulgated  by  Nero ;  but  the  testimony 
of  oredulooa  htstotians  who  wrote  ao  long  after  the  event  is  not  of 
much  value.  Roaai,  however,  imagines  that  a  llragment  of  an  inscription 
fomid  at  Pompeii  indicates  a  general  law  against  Christians.  Sco  his 
Buil^ino  (T  Archfohgia  Criftiana  fRomn,  Dec.  iJ^Oo),  which,  however, 
should  be  compared  with  the  very  remarkable  Compte  Rendu  of  M.  Aub^, 
Acad.  de$  Imcrip*  tt  BtU$t4dtres,  juin  1866.  Hiese  two  papers  contain 
an  almost  complete  dlaeonion  of  the  peieeeuliona  of  Nero  and  Domitian. 
Gibbon"  thinks  it  quite  certain  the  persecution  was  confined  to  the  city; 
Mosheim  (EccL  HUL  i.  p.  71)  ndDpt:^  the  opposite  view,  and  appeals  to  the 
passapTft  in  Tertullian  (Ap.  v.),  in  which  he  speaks  of  'leges  istie  .  .  • 
quas  Trajauus  ex  parte  frustratus  est,  vitando  inquiri  Christianos/  as  imply- 
ing the  existenoe  of  spedal  lawa.  against  the  CbrisUana.  TlJa  passage, 
however,  may  simply  refer  to  the  geneial  law  agmnst  unauthofised  leligiona, 
which  Tertullian  notices  in  this  veiy  chapter ;  and  Pliny,  in  his  famous 
letter,  does  not  show  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  special  legislation 
about  the  Christians, 

*  Ecclesiastical  Ustoiiana  malntidn,  hot  not  oo  reiy  a^rong  evidence,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  founded  hy  St.  Peter,  a.]>.  42  or  44  St  Paul 
came  to  Rome  ajk  61. 
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arrayed  in  shirts  of  pitch,  were  burat  alive  in  Nero's 
garden.^  Others  were  affixed  to  crosses.  Great  multi^ 
tttdes  perished.  The  deep  impression  the  peisecutioii 
made  on  the  Christian  mind  is  shown  in  the  whole  lite- 
rature of  the  Sibyls,  which  arose  soon  after,  and  in  wliich 
Nero  is  nsually  the  central  figm*e,  and  by  the  belief  that 
lingered  for  centuries,  that  the  tyrant  was  yet  alive,  and 
would  return  once  more  as  the  immediate  precursor  of 
Antichrist,  to  inflict  the  last  great  persecntion  upon  the 
Church* 

Nero  died  a.b.  68.  From  that  time,  for  at  least  twenty- 
seven  yeai^s,  the  Church  enjoyed  absolute  repose.  There 
is  no  credible  evidence  whatever  of  the  smallest  inter- 
ference with  its  freedom  till  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian;  and  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fearlessness 
with  which  it  eschibited  itself  to  the  world  has  been  lately 
furnished  m  the  discovery,  near  Borne,  of  a  large  and 
handsome  porch  leading  to  a  Christian  catacomb,  built 
above  ground  between  the  reigns  of  Xero  and  Domitian, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  one  of  tlie  })rin(:'ipal 
highways.^  The  long  reign  of  Domitian,  though  it  may 
have  been  surpassed  in  ferodty,  was  never  surpassed  in 

>  On  this  1ioiri1iI«  punishment  MS  JwmuH,  SaL  i  14(6-167. 

*  lActentiufl,  in  tlie  fourth  oentuiy,  tpeaks  of  this  opinion  as  atlll  held 

hj  some  '  madmen '  (ZX9  Mott,  JPtnet,  cap.  Sulp.  Sevenis  (/Ti'^f. 

lib.  ii.)  spfaks  of  it  as  n  common  notion,  and  be  says  tbat  St.  Martin,  wben 
asked  about  the  end  of  tbe  world,  answered,  'Xeronem  et  Antichristum 
priiis  case  venturos :  Neronem  in  occidentali  plaga  regibua  subactis  decern, 
impenturam,  penecationsiB  auton  ab  eo  haotenns  exexeendsm  nt  idol* 
gentium  coli  cognt.' — Dud*  ii.  Among  the  Pagan-),  the  notion  tbat  Nero 
vtas  yet  alive  lingered  long,  and  twenty  yonre  after  his  death  an  nd\  nnturer 
pretending  to  h(*  Nero  was  eothusiadticall/  received  bjr  tbe  Partbiaas. 
(Sueton.  iWro,  hii.) 

*  See  the  foUdewn^oo  of  it  in  BidhtmQ  f  ArML  CMB^o. 
1866 ;  EnaeUus  (iu*  1^  Tertiallian  (jfycL  t.)  have  expfessiy  noticed  the 
very  renmi  K  uMe  faet  that  Vespasian,  who  was  so  bitter  an  enemy  to  Uie  Jews, 
and  wbo  exiled  all  the  leading  stoical  philosophers  except  MusoniuSy  never 
troubled  tbe  Cbristiaua. 
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the  Boman  aimals  in  the  ddlfutoess  and  the  persistence 
of  its  tyranny.  Tlie  Stoics  and  literary  classes,  who  up- 
held tlie  traditions  of  political  freedom,  and  wlio  hud 
already  sulTercd  much  at  the  hands  of  Vespasian,  were 
persecuted  with  relentless  animosity.  Melius  Modestus^ 
Arulenus  £usticus«  Senecio,  Helvidius,  Dion  Chrysostom, 
the  younger  Fiiscus,  Junius  Mauricus,  Artemidorua,  Eu-^ 
phrates,  Epictetus,  Arria,  Fannia,  and  Gratilla  were  either 
killed  or  banished.^  No  measures,  however,  a[>pear  to 
have  been  taken  against  the  Christians  till  a.d.  05,  when 
a  short  and  apparently  not  very  severe  persecution,  con- 
cerning wliicii  our  intbrmation  is  both  scanty  and  con- 
flicting, was  directed  against  them.  Of  the  special  cause 
that  produced  it  we  are  left  in  much  doubt.  Eusebius 
mentions,  on  the  not  very  trustworthy  authority  of  He* 
gesippus,  that  the  emperor,  having  heard  of  the  existence 
of  tlic  grandchildren  of  Judas,  the  brother  of  Clirist, 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  hiui,  as  being  of  the 
family  of  David,  and  therefore  possible  pretenders  to  the 
throne ;  but  on  finding  that  they  were  simple  peasants, 
and  that  the  promised  kingdom  of  which  they  spoke 
was  a  spiritual  one,,  he  dismissed  them  in  peace,  and 
arrested  the  persecution  he  had  begun.*  A  Pagan  his- 
torian states,  that  the  finances  of  the  empire  being  ex- 
hausted by  lavish  expenditure  in  public  games,  Domitian, 
in  order  to  replenish  his  exchequer,  resorted  to  a  severe 
and  special  taxation  of  the  Jews;  that  some  of  these, 
in  order  to  evade  the  ipiipost,  concealed  their  worship, 
while  others,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  Christians, 
are  described  as  following  the  Jewish  rites  without 
being  professed  Jews.*   Perhaps,  however,  the  simplest 

*  See  a  pothetic  letter  of  Pliny,  lib.  iii.  Hp,  si.  and  aWj  lib.  i.  £p.  v.  and 
the  AjfHeola  of  Taeilus.  *  Euseb.  iii.  29. 

*  *FmtBt  cfttexoB  Judaicu*  ikcm  acerbiMiute  actus  eit    Ad  quem 
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explanation  is  the  truest,  and  the  persecution  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  antipathy  which  a  despot  like  Domi- 
tian  must  necessarily  have  felt  to  an  institution  which, 
though  it  did  not,  like  Stoicism,  x«sist  his  policy,  at  least 
exercised  a  vast  influence  altogether  removed  fix>m  his 
control.  St  John,  who  was  then  a  very  oM  man,  is  said 
to  have  been  ul  this  time  exiled  to  I'atiuos.  ria\iu:> 
Clemens,  a  consul,  and  a  relative  of  the  eioiH  ror,  was 
put  to  death.  His  wife,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
his  niece,  Domitilla,  was  bamshed,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, to  the  island  of  Poniia,  according  to  another, 
to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  and  many  others  were 
compelled  to  accompany  her  into  exile.^  Numbers,  we 
are  told,  'accused  of  conversion  to  impiety  or  Jewish 
rites,*  were  coudemned.  bomc  were  kihed  and  others 
deprived  of  their  offices.^  Of  the  cessaUon  of  the  persecu- 

(left  rebnntur,  qui  vel  improfefisi  Judaicam  intra  urbem  viverent  vitam,  Tel 
dissitnulata  origino  imposiu  genti  thbuta  non  popendis^ent.' — Sueton. 
Domit.  xlL  Suetonius  adds,  that  when  a  young  man,  lie  eaw  an  old  man 
of  ninety  eznndned  before  n  Itfge  eaienibly  to  awsertaiB  wbeUier  he  vns 

circumci?H'd. 

*  Euseb.  iii.  18. 

•  See  the  ai  couuts  of  these  transactions  in  Xiphilin,  the  abbroviixtor  of 
Dion  Cas^ius  (Ixvii.  14) ;  Euseb.  iiL  17-  Id.  Suetonius  notices  {JJomit.  xv.) 
that  Pknufl  Clemeot  (whom  he  ceUe  a  men  ^oontemptiasiniM  iDertue') 
wee  killed  'ex  teauieeinift  euepidone^'  The  lengnage  of  lOphilin,  who 

says  ho  was  killed  for  'impiety  and  Jewiek  ntee ;  *  the  express  a:vH^rtion  oif 
KusebitiM,  tliiit  it  wfis  for  Christianity :  and  the  declaration  of  TertulHan, 
that  Ciiri»ttan»  were  persecuted  at  the  close  of  this  reign,  leave,  I  tbiuk, 
little  doubt  that  this  execution  was  connected  with  Christianity,  though 
emne  writem  have  qneetioned  it.  At  the  same  time»  it  ie  very  probable, 
M  Mr.  Meri?ele  thinks  {Hid.  of  J^ome,  vol.  tiL  pp.  881-384),  that  though 
the  pretext  of  the  execution  iiiijjrlit  have  Ixnn  religious,  the  real  motive 
was  political  jealousy.  Doniitian  had  already  put  to  death  the  brother  of 
Flavius  Clemens  on  the  charge  of  treason.  Ills  sous  had  been  recoguisied 
as  successors  to  the  throne,  and  at  the  time  of  his  execution  another  leading 
noUe  named  Glahiio  was  accused  of  having  fought  in  the  arena.  Some 
ecclesiastical  historians  have  imagined  that  there  may  have  been  two 
l>onntilIas — tlie  wife  and  niece  of  1  Irrvi-is  Clemeni.  The  islands  of  Pootia 
and  Pandataria  were  close  to  one  another. 
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tion  there  are  two  difierent  versions.  Tertullian^  and 
Eusebius  ^  say  that  the  tyrant  speedily  revoked  his  edict, 
and  restored  those  who  had  been  banislied;  but  according 
to  Lactantiua,  these  measures  were  not  taken  tall  after  the 
death  of  Donutian,^  and  this  latter  statement  is  corro- 
borated by  tlie  assertion  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  Nero,  upon 
his  accession,  '  absolved  those  who  were  accused  ot  im- 
piety, and  recalled  the  exiles.'  ^ 

When  we  consider  the  very  short  time  during  which 
it  lasted,  and  the  very  slight  notice  that  was  taken  of  it» 
we  may  fairly,  I  think,  conclude  that  this  persecution  was 
not  of  a  nature  to  check  in  any  appreciable  degree  a 
strong  religious  movement  like  that  of  Christianity.  The 
assassination  of  Domitian  introduces  lis  to  the  golden  age 
of  the  Eoman  Empire.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  histo- 
rian, the  period  from  the  accession  of  Nerva,  in  A.D.  96,  to 
the  death  gf  Marcus  Aurelius^  in  a.d.  180,  is  memorable 
as  a  period  of  uniform  good  government,  of  rapidly  ad- 
vancing humanity,  of  great  legislative  reforms,  and  of  a 
peace  which  was  very  rarely  seriously  broken.  To  the 
Christian  liistorian  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  in  the  history  of  his  faith.  The 
Church  entered  into  it  considerable  indeed,  as  a  sect,  but 
not  laige  enough  to  be  redsoned  an  important  power  in 
-  the  empure.  It  emerged  £rom  it  so  increased  in  its 
numbers,  and  so  extended  in  its  ramifications,  that  it 
might  fairly  deiy  the  most  formidable  assaults.  It  remains, 

*  'TentaveratetDomitianuSjportioNeronisdecrudelitate;  sed  qua  et  homo 
fncilo  coeptum  rcpressit,  restitutis  enim  qnos  rplegiiverat.'  {Apol.5.)  It  will 
be  obBorved  that  TertulUaa  makes  no  mention  of  any  puoiahment  more 
aeren  tlian  ezik. 

*  Eaaeb.  iiL  90.  *  D»  Mert  Ame. 

*  Xiphilin,  IxTtiL  1.  An  annotator  to  Mosheim  conjectiires  that  the 
edict  mny  Imve  been  iaiued  just  before  the  deftth  of  the  emperor,  but  not 
Acted  on  till  after  it. 
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tlierefore,  to  be  seen  whether  the  opposition  against 
which,  duriii<j;  tliese  oiglity-four  years  it  had  so  success- 
fully struggled,  was  of  such  a  kind  aad  intensity  that 
the  triumph  must  be  rc^rded  as  a  miracle. 

Kearly  at  the  dose  of  this  period,  during  the  persecu- 
tion of  Marcus  Auielius,  St.  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis, 
wrote  a  letter  of  ezpostubtion  to  the  emperor,  in  which 
he  explicitly  asserts  tliat  in  Asia  the  persecution  of  the 
pious  was  an  event  Avliirli  *  had  never  before  occurred/ 
and  was  the  result  of  ^  new  and  strange  decrees;'  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  emperor  were  accustomed  to  honour  the 
Christian  tkith  *  like  other  religions;*  and  that  *  Nero  and 
Domitian  alone'  had  been  hostile  toit.^  Bather  more 
than  twenty  years  later,  Tertnllian  assarted,  in  language 
equally  distinct  anJ  uiuphalic,  that  the  two  persecutors  of 
the  Chri«tians  were  Nero  and  Domitian,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  name  a  single  good  sovereign  who  had 
molested  them.  Marcus  Aurehus  himself,  TertuUian  re- 
fuses to  number  among  the  perflecutors^  and,  even  relying 
upon  a  letter  which  was  falsely  imputed  to  him,  enrols 
him  among  the  protectors  of  the  Church.*  About  a 
century  later,  Lactantiui?,  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
persecutions,  declared  that  the  good  sovereigns  who  fol- 
lowed Domitian  abstained  from  persecuting,  and  passes 
at  once  from  the  persecution  of  Domitian  to  that  of  Decius. 
Having  noticed  the  proceedings  of  the  former  emperor, 
he  proceeds :  *  The  acts  of  the  tyrant  being  revoked,  the 
Church  was  not  only  restored  to  its  former  state,  but  shone 
forth  with  a  greater  splendour  and  luxuriance ;  and  a 
j)criod  following  in  which  many  good  sovereigns  wielded 
the  Imperial  sceptre,  it  sufered  no  assaults  from  its 

*  Euseb.  iv.  I'G.  The  whole  of  thb  apology  has  beou  recentlj  tp covered,  and 
tnmlatod  Jnto  Liatin  bj  If.  B«nwi  In  the  >^^>iW/«y»iiiN  Sol0tmmm,  *  5. 
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enemies,  but  stretched  out  its  hands  to  the  east  aad  to  the 
west ;  .  .  .  but  at  last  the  long  peace  was  broken.  After 
many  years,  that  hateful  monster  Dedus  arose^  who 
troubled  the  Church.'* 

We  have  here  three  separate  passages,  from  which  we 
may  couclusively  infer  that  the  normal  and  habitual  con- 
dition of  tlie  Christians  during  tlie  eighty-four  years  we 
are  considering,  and,  if  we  accept  the  two  last  passages, 
during  a  much  longer  period,  was  a  condition  of  peace, 
but  that  peace  was  not  absolutely  unbroken.  The  Chris- 
tian Church,  which  was  at  first  regarded  simply  as  a 
branch  of  Judaism,  liad  begun  to  be  recognised  as  a 
separate  body,  an'l  tlie  lioman  law  professedly  tolerated 
only  tliose  religions  which  were  expressly  authorised.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  with  the  extension  of  the  empire,  and 
especiallj  of  the  city,  the  theory,  or  at  least  the  practice, 
of  religious  legislation  had  been  profoundly  modified. 
First  of  all,  certain  religions,  of  which  the  Jewish  was 
one,  were  onicially  recognised,  and  then  many  others, 
witliout  being  expressly  authorised,  were  tolerated.  In 
this  manner  ail  attempts  to  resist  the  torrent  of  Orientiil 
superstitions  proving  vain,  the  legislator  had  desisted 
fiK>m  his  efforts,  and  every  form  of  wild  superstition  was 
practised  with  the  utmost  publicity  and  the  most  absolute 
impunity.  Still  the  laws  forbidding  them  were  unre- 
voked, although  they  were  sufiered  to  reiuam  Un-  ihe  most 
part  obsolete,  or  were  at  least  only  put  in  action  on  the 
occasion  of  some  special  scandal,  or  of  some  real  or 
apprehended  political  danger.  The  municipal  and  pro- 
vincial independence  in  the  empire  was,  however,  so 
large,  that  very  much  depended  on  the  character  of  the 
local  governor;  and  it  contmually  happened  that  in  one 
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province  the  Christians  were  unmolested  or  favoured, 
while  in  the  adjoining  province  they  were  severely  perse- 
cuted. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Christians  had  for  many 
reasons  become  profoundly  obnoxious  to  the  people. 

They  shared  the  unpopularity  of  the  JL^vs,  with  wliom 
they  were  confounded,  wliile  the  general  credence  criven 
to  tiie  calumnies  about  the  crimes  said  to  have  been  per- 
petrated at  their  secret  meetings,  their  abstinence  from 
public  amusements,  and  the  belief  that  their  hostility  to 
tlie  gods  was  the  cause  of  every  physical  calamity,  were 
special  causes  of  antipathy.  The  history  of  the  period  of 
the  Antonines  continually  manifests  the  desire  of  the 
populace  to  persecute,  restrained  by  the  humanity  of  the 
rulers.  In  the  short  reign  of  Nerva  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  persecution,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  official 
proceedings  with  reference  to  the  idigion  is  comprised  in 
two  sentences  of  a  Pagan  historian,  who  tells  us  that  the 
emperor  *  absolved  those  who  had  been  convicted  of 
impiety,'  and  *  permitted  no  one  to  be  convicted  of  im- 
piety or  Jewisli  rites.'  Under  Trajan,  however,  some 
serious  tliough  purely  local  disturbances  took  place.  The 
emperor  himself,  though  one  of  the  most  sagadous, 
and  in  most  respects  humane  of  Boman  soverdgns,  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  nervously  jealous  of  any  societies  or 
associations  among  his  subjects,  and  had  propounded  a 
special  edict  against  them ;  but  the  j)ersecution  of  the 
Christians  appears  to  have  been  not  so  much  pohtical  as 
popular.  If  we  may  believe  Eusebius,  local  persecutions, 
apparently  of  the  nature  of  riots,  but  sometimes  counte- 
nanced by  provincial  governors,  broke  out  in  several 
quarters  of  the  empire.  In  Bithynia,  Pliny  the  Younger 
was  the  governor,  and  he  wrote  a  very  £unous  letter  to 
Trajan,  in  whidi  he  professed  himself  absolutely  i^aoraut 
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of  the  proceedings  to  be  taken  against  the  Christians,  who 
had  akeady  so  multiplied  that  the  temples  were  deserted, 
and  who  were  arraigned  in  great  numbers  before  his 

tribunal.  lie  Jiad,  he  says,  released  those  who  consented 
to  ])urn  incense  before  the  image  of  the  emperor,  and  to 
curse  Christ,  but  had  caused  those  to  be  executed  who 
persisted  in  their  refusal,  and  who  were  not  Boman 
citizens,  *not  doubting  that  a  pertinacious  obstinacy 
deserved  punishment/  He  had  questioned  the  prisoners  as 
to  the  nature  of  their  ^th,  and  had  not  hesitt^ted  to  seek 
revelations  by  torturing  two  maid-servantsi,  but  had  *  dis- 
covered nothinir  but  a  base  and  immodernto  h^upeisLiLion.* 
He  had  asked  the  nature  of  tlieir  secret  services,  and  had 
been  told  that  they  assembled  on  a  certain  day  before 
dawn  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Guist  as  to  a  god ;  that  th^ 
made  a  vow  to  abstain  ftom  eveiy  crime,  and  that  they 
then,  before  parting,  partook  together  of  a  harmless  feast, 
which,  iiowever,  they  had  given  up  since  the  decree 
against  associations.  To  this  letter  I'rnjan  answered  that 
Christians,  if  brought  before  the  tribunals  and  convicted, 
should  be  punishedt  but  that  they  should  not  be  sought 
for;  that,  if  they  consented  to  sacrifice,  no  inquisition 
should  be  made  into  their  past  lives,  and  that  no  anony- 
mous aoccisattons  should  be  received  against  them.^  In 
this  reign  there  are  two  autlientic  iustaiiccs  of  martyrdom,- 
Simeon,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  an  old  man,  it  is  said,  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  having  been  accused  by  the 
heretics,  was  tortured  during  several  days,  and  at  last 
cmdfied.  Ignatius,  the  Bishop  of  Anttoch,  was  arrested, 
brought  to  Borne,  and  by  the  order  of  Tnjan  himself 
thrown  to  wild  beasts.  Of  the  cause  of  this  last  act  of 
severity  we  are  left  iu  iguoraucc,  but  it  has  haeu  noticed 

^  Vliaj,  £p.  X.  ^  £itae1».  Ulk  HL 
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&at  about  this  time  Aotioch  had  been  the  scene  of  one 
of  those  violent  earthquakes  which  so  frequently  produced 
an  outburst  of  religious  excitement,^  and  the  character 

of  Ignatius,  who  was  passionately  desirous  of  martyr- 
dom, may  have  very  probably  led  liiin  to  some  act  of 
exceptional  zeal.  The  letters  of  the  martyr  prove  that 
at  Borne  the  faith  was  openly  and  fearlessly  professed ; 
the  Government  during  the  nineteen  years  of  this  xeign 
never  appears  to  have  taken  any  initiative  against  the 
Christians,  and  in  spite  of  oceasioaal  local  tumults,  there 
was  nothing  resembling  a  general  persecution. 

T)urin<T  the  two  followins'  reigns,  of  Hadrian  and  An- 
toniniLi  the  Pious,  the  Government  was  more  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  Christians.  The  former  emperor,  having 
heard  that  the  populace  at  the  public  games  frequently 
called  for  thek  esecution,  issued  an  edict  in  which  he 
commanded  that  none  should  be  punished  simply  in 
obedience  to  the  outcries  against  the  Christians,  or 
without  a  formal  trial  and  a  conviction  of  some  offence 
against  the  law,  and  he  ordered  that  all  false  accusers 
should  be  punished.^  His  disposition  towards  tlie  Chris- 
tians was  so  pacific  as  to  give  rise  to  a  legend  of  his 
having  intended  to  enrol  Christ  among  the  gods;'  but 
it  is  probable  that,  although  curious  on  religious  matters, 
he  regarded  Christianity  with  the  indiflerence  of  a 
Koraan  freethinker ;  and  a  letter  is  ascribed  to  him  in 
which  he  confounded  it  with  the  worship  of  Serapis.* 
As  far  as  the  Govenmient  were  concerned,  the  Christians 

*  There  is  a  description  of  this  earthquake  in  Merirale's  Hid.  of  th^ 
Mammm^  vol  viii.  pp.  156-191.  Orotti]s(JZM<.  tu.  12)  thougbt  it  waa  a  judg- 
n^Mit  on  account  of  the  peneetttioa  of  the  Christiaiis. 

*  £u9ebiu«,  iv.  8-9,    See,  too,  Justin  Martrr,  ApoL  i.  C>-09. 

*  This    mentioned  inddeutally  by  Lampridius  in  hli  Lif«  QfA»  Svtvrm, 

*  8ee  this  very  curious  letter  iu  Vopiscua^  Salwninm* 
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appear  to  have  been  entirely  unmolested;  but  many  of 
them  suffered  dreadiul  tortures  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jewish  insurgents,  who  in  this  reign,  with  a  desperate 

but  ill-fated  heroism,  made  one  last  efTort  to  regain  their 
freedom.^  The  mutual  liostility  exhibited  at  this  time 
by  the  Jews  and  Christians  contributed  to  separate  them 
in  the  eves  of  the  Pagans,  and  it  is  said  that  when 
Hadrian  forbade  the  Jews  ever  again  to  enter  Jerusalem, 
he  recognised  the  distinction  by  grantmg  a  full  permission 
to  the  Christians.' 

Antoninus,  wlio  succeeded  Hadrian,  made  new  efforts  to 
restrain  the  passions  of  the  people  against  the  Christians. 
He  issued  an  edict  commanding  that  they  should  not 
be  molested,  and  when,  as  a  consequence  of  some  earth- 
quakes in  Asia  Minmr,  the  popular  anger  was  fiercely 
roused,  he  commanded  that  theur  accusers  should  be 
punished.'  If  we  except  these  riots,  the  twenty-three 
years  of  his  ixign  apjoear  to  have  been  years  of  absolute 
peace,  wliich  seems  also  to  have  continued  during  several 
years  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  but  at  last  perse- 
cuting edicts,  of  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge,  were  i^ed.  Of  the  reasons  which  induced 
one  of  the  best  men  who  have  ever  reigned  to  persecute 
the  Christians,  we  know  little  or  nothing.   That  it  was 

'  Justin  Mart.  Ap.  i.  31.  Eaaebitis  quotes  a  passage  from  Hegesippiu  to 
the  same  eH'ect.   (iv.  8.) 

*  '  PrfiDcepitque  ne  cui  Jttdtto  fntroetmdi  nierosolymftm  esset  UcentiAi 
Chrittimiis  tantum  oivitat*-  pprmi-'-n.' — Oruit.  vii. 

'  A  letter  which  EuscbiiLs  </\vv<i  at  full  (iv.  I  V),  ami  nscribes  to  Anto- 
ninao  Piuf.  hm  cr»='nteil  a  <ro<>(l  deal  of  ciintroversy.  .hi*tin  Mart.  (Aj>ol.  i.  71) 
and  TertuUian  {Apoi.  '> )  iu>cribe  it  to  Marcus  Aiin-liius.  Jl  is  now  generally 
belieired  to  be  a  forgery  by  a  Cbristitti  band,  being  mcna  lika  ft  ChiisUaa 
apology  than  the  letter  of  a  Pagan  emperot;  St  MaUto^  howBrer,  miyjig 
to  Marcus  AurelittSf  exprosKly  states  that  Antoninus  had  written  a  letter 
fctf  bidding  the  persecution  of  Christiana.  (£u8eb.  iv,  20,) 
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not  any  ferocity  of  disposition  or  any  impatience  of  re* 
sistanoc,  may  be  confidently  asserted  of  one  whose  only 
fault  was  a  somewhat  excessive  gentleness— -who^  on  the 

death  of  his  wife,  asked  as  a  single  favour  from  the  Senate, 
to  console  him  by  sparing  the  lives  of  tliose  who  had 
rebelled  aixainst  liini.  That  it  was  not,  as  has  been 
strangely  urged,  a  rehgious  fitnaticism  resembling  tliat 
which  led  St.  Lewis  to  persecute,  is  equally  plain.  St. 
Lewis  persecuted  because  he  believed  that  to  reject  his 
religious  opinions  was  a  heinous  crime»  Bud  that  heresy 
was  the  path  to  hell.  Marcus  Aiirelius  had  no  wich 
belief,  and  he,  the  lirst  liuniaii  emperor  who  made  the 
Stoical  philosophy  his  religion  and  his  comfort,  was  also 
the  first  emperor  who  endowed  the  professors  of  the 
.•vphilosophies  that  were  most  hostile  to  his  own.  The  fact 
*  that  the  Christian  Church,  existing  as  a  State  within  a  State, 
with  government,  ideals,  enthusiasms,  and  hopes  wholly 
different  from  those  of  the  nation,  was  incompatible  with 
the  existing  system  of  the  empke,  had  become  more 
evident  as  the  Church  increased.  The  accusations  of  can- 
nibalism and  incestuous  impurity  had  acquired  a  greater 
consistency,  and  the  latter  are  said  . to  have  been  justly 
apphcable  to  the  Carpocratian  heretics,  who  had  recently 
arisen.  The  stoicism  of  Marcus  Aurelius  may  have  revolted 
from  the  practices  of  exorcism  or  the  appeals  to  the  terrors 
of  anolher  world,  and  the  philosophers  who  surromided 
him  probably  stimulated  his  hostility,  for  his  master  and 
friend  Frouto  had  written  a  book  against  Christianity,^ 
while  Justin  Martyr  is  said  to  liave  perished  by  the 
machinations  of  the  Cynic  Cresceos.^  It  must  be  added, 
too,  that  while  it  is  impossible  to  acqtut  the  emperor  of 

>  It  U  alluded  to  bjr  Miu»ftiii»  Felts.  *  £aeebiiUy  iv.  161 
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having  issued  severe  edicts  against  the  Christians,^  the 
atrocious  details  of  the  persecutions  in  his  reign  were 
due  to  the  ferocity  of  the  populace  and  the  weakness 

of  the  governors  of  distant  provinces  ;  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable  that,  if  ho  liad  beini  n  very  bitter  enemy  of  the 
GhristiaDS,  Tcrtullian,  writing  little  more  than  twenty  years 
later,  should  have  been  so  ignorant  of  the  fact  as  to 
rqiresent  him  as  one  of  the  most  coni^icaous  of  their 
protectors* 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  on  these  points,  there 
can,  unhappily,  be  no  question  tliat  in  this  reign  Eomc  was 
stained  by  the  blood  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  first  philoso- 
pher, and  one  of  the  purest  and  gentlest  natures  in  the 
Church,  and  that  penecution  was  widely  extended.  In 
two  far  distant  quarters,  at  Smyrna  and  at  Lyons,  it  for  ; 
exceeded  in  atrocity  any  that  Christianity  had  endured' 
since  Nero,  and  in  each  case  a  heroism  of  the  most  tran- 
scendant  order  was  displayed  by  the  martyrs.  The  per- 
secution at  Smyrna,  in  wliicli  St.  Polycarp  and  many 
others  most  nobly  died,  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the 
public  games,  and  wc  may  trace  the  influence  of  the 
Jews  in  stimulating  it}  The  persecution  at  Lyons,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  in  the  whole  compass  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  which  has  supplied  the  Martyr- 
ology  with  some  of  its  gi-andest  and  most  pathetic  figures, 
derived  its  worst  features  from  a  combination  of  the  fuiy 
of  the  populace  and  of  the  subserviency  of  the  governor.' 
Certain  servants  of  the  Christians,  terrified  by  the  prospect 
of  torture,  accused  their  masters  of  all  the  crimes  which 

*  St.  Melito  exprettsly  notices  tUnt  the  edicts  of  Marcus  AureliuB  pro- 
duced the  Aniitic  peneeiitioiL 

*  En0ebiiia»  iv.  15. 

'  See  the  most  touchin^r  and  horrible  description  of  this  poneeotioik  i&  A 
letter  wxittan  by  the  Chrittian*  of  Ljrcma,  in  Eusebiu^  r.  1. 
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popular  report  attributed  to  them,  of  incest,  of  mfanticide, 
of  cauuibaliBm,  of  hideous  impurity.  A  fearful  outburst  of 
ferocity  ensued  Tortures  almost  too  horrible  to  recount 
were  for  hours  and  even  days  applied  to  the  bodies  of 
old  men  and  of  weak  women,  who  displayed  amid  theur 
agonic  a  nobler  courage  than  has  ever  shone  upon  a 
battle-field,  and  whose  memories  are  immortal  among 
mankind.  Blandina  and  Pothinns  wrote  in  blood  tlie 
first  page  of  the  glorious  history  of  the  Church  of  France.^ 
But  although,  during  the  closing  years  of  Marcus  Aurelius^ 
severe  persecutions  took  placf  in  three  or  four  provinces^ 
there  was  no  general  and  organised  effort  to  suppress 
Christianity  throughout  the  empire.* 

We  may  next  consider,  as  a  single  period,  tlic  space  of 
time  that  elapsed  from  tlic  death  of  Marcus  xVurelius,  in 
A.D.  180,  to  the  accession  of  Decius,  A.D.  249.  During 
all  this  time  Christianity  was  a  great  and  powerful  body, 
eserdsing  an  important  influence,  and  during  a  great  part 
of  it  Christians  iilled  high  dvil  and  military  positions. 
The  hostility  manifested  towards  them  began  now  to 

*  Sulpicius  Sevmi«^  (wlio  was  himcelf  aGaul)  .says  of  tli<>ir  mnrtyrd  nn 
(//.  H.,  lib.  ii.),  '  Turn  primuni  intra  Gallias  Martyria  vis/i,  .scriua  trans 
Alp«s  Dei  religione  suscepto.'    Tradition  ascribes  Gallic  Chrii»tiauity  to  the 

'  apofltl«^  but  tlie  evidence  of  inMiiptioiis  appean  to  confinn  the  ecoount  of 
S*  Sevefus.  It  is  at  least  certain  tbat  durUtiamfy  did  not  acquire  a  gnat 
extension  till  later.  The  taill.  st  Chrietian  inscriptions  found  are  (one  of 
er\ch  year)  of  a.d.  334,  347,  o77,  JO',  and  400.  They  do  not  become  com- 
mon till  tbe  middle  of  the  tilth  century.  See  a  full  discussion  of  ihis  iu 
tlie  pzefkce  of  M.  Le  Blaat'a  admirable  and  indeed  exluittetive  woi^  iMcrip^ 
Imnw  dMUmmet  de  U§  Oauk. 

*  It  was  alleged  among  tbe  Christians,  tbat  towards  the  dote  of  hie 
reign  l^farciis  Aurelius  issued  nn  edict  protecting  the  Christians,  on  account 
of  a  Christian  lejrioii  hnvin?,  in  (-ienuHuy,  in  a  monitnit  of  great  distress, 
procurt'd  a  shower  of  rain  by  their  prayers.  (Tert.  AjhU.  b.)  The  shower  is 
ni«nti<med  by  Pagan  as  well  as  CbriMian  wiiteni  and  i«  pourtntjr^d  on  the 
column  of  Antoninufl.  It  was  '  ascribed  to  the  incantations  of  an  IBigyptiaii 
mogicinn,  to  the  prayers  of  a  legion  of  Christians,  or  to  the  favour  of  Jove 
tnwnrdf.  the  best  of  mortals,  nccordinp*  to  the  various  prejudicoe  of  diffemit 
observexB.' — MeriTole  a  JIut.  of  Jiotuvf  vol.  viii.  p. 
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aasome  a  more  political  complezioii  than  it  had  preidously 
done^  except  perhaps  in  the  later  years  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  The  ezisteace  of  a  vast  and  rapidly  increasing 
corporation,  very  alien  to  the  system  of  the  empire,  con- 
fronted every  ruler.  Emperors  like  Commodus  or  HelicH 
gabalus  were  usually  too  immersed  in  selfish  pleasures 
to  have  any  distinct  policy;  but  sagacious  sovereigus, 
sincerely  desiring  the  well-being  of  the  empire,  either, 
like  Marcus  AureUns  and  Diocletian,  endeavoured  to  re- 
press the  rising  creed,  or,  like  Alexander  Sevenis,  and 
at  last  CJonstantine,  actively  encouraged  it.  The  measures 
Marcu.-5  Auielius  had  taken  against  Christianity  were 
arrested  under  Commodus,  whose  favourite  mistress, 
Marcia,  supplies  one  of  the  very  few  recorded  instances  of 
female  inflnence,  which  has  beeu  the  cause  of  so  much 
X>er8ectttion,  being  exerted  in  behalf  of  toleration ;  ^  yet  a 
Christian  philosopher  named  Apollonius,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  a  curious  retribution,  his  accuser,  were  in  this 
reign  executed  at  liomc.-  During  the  sixty-nine  years 
we  are  considering,  the  general  peace  of  the  Church  was 
only  twice  broken.  The  first  occasion  was  in  tlie  reign  of 
Septimus  Severus,  who  was  for  some  time  very  favourable 
to  the  Christians,  but  who,  in  a.d.  202  or  203,  issued  an 
edict,  forbidding  any  Pagan  to  ym  the  Christian  or  Jewish 
&ith ;  *  and  this  edict  was  followed  by  a  sanguinary  perse* 

*  Xipbilin,  Ixxii.  4.  The  moet  atrocious  of  the  Pagan  persecutions  wcro 
attribatodi  m  we  shall  ace,  to  the  mother  of  Galeriua,  and  in  Christian 
times  the  Spani;9h  Inquisitiw  was  founded  by  Isab^rlla  the.  Catholic ;  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  was  chiefly  due  to  Catherine  of  Medici%  and 
the  most  horrible  Enplish  ppi^ccutions  to  Mary  Tudor. 

*  £useb.  V.  21.  The  accuser,  we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  was  a  slave.  On 
tike  ]ftw  condemning  alavee  who  ieeoead  th^  maaten^  compare  Pkesieiuil, 
JZttf.  det  trtit  ftremkn  SiMet  (2^  atfiie),  tome  L  fip.  182-188,  and  Jeremie*e 
Chttrch  HiMory  of  Second  and  Third  CentorM^  20.  Apollonius  was  of 
senatorial  nmk.    It  is  snid  that  pomn  other  martrre  died  at  the  same  timo, 

*  *  Judsos  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  vetuit.  Idem  etiam  de  Christianis  sanziU' 
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cution  in  Africa  and  Syria,  in  which  the  father  of  Origen, 
and  also  St  Felicitas  and  St.  Perpetna,  perished.  This 

persecution  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  to  the  west, 
and  was  apparently  rather  the  work  oi'  provincial  gover- 
nors, who  interpreted  the  Imperial  edict  as  a  sign  of 
hostility  to  the  Christians,  than  the  direct  act  of  the  em- 
peror,^ who  issued  no  decree  against  Christians  who 
abstained  from  prosel3rti8ing.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  Origen  observed  that  previous  to  this  time  the 
number  of  Christian  martyrs  Ii.kI  been  very  small.'  The 
second  persecution  was  occasioned  by  the  murder  of 
Alexander  Severus  by  Maximinus.  The  usurper  pursued 
with  great  bitterness  the  leading  courtiers  of  the  deceased 
emperor,  among  whom  were  some  Christian  bishops,^ 
and  about  the  same  time  severe  earthquakes  in  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  produced  the  customary  popular  ebulK- 
tions.  But  with  these  exceptions  the  Christians  were 
undisturbed.  Caracalla,  Macrinus,  and  Heliogabalus  took 
no  measures  against  them,  while  Alexander  Severus,  who 
reigned  for  thirteen  years,  warmly  and  steadily  supported 
them.  A  Pagan  historian  assures  us  that  this  emperor 
intended  to  build  temples  in  honour  of  Christ,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  the  priests,  who  urged  that  all  the  other 
templuii  would  be  deserted.   He  venerated  in  his  private 

— Sparlka.  A  AMim  The  penecution  is  described  hy  EuseMofly  UK  ri. 

Tnrtiinian  savs  Sevcnis  ttos  favourable  to  tlie  Christinng,  a  Christian  named 
]'rnrnli!,>j  (  wli.^m  hr^.  in  ronsequence,  retained  in  tlie  palace  till  hia  death) 
iiaving  curt  d  liiiu  oi  aa  ilUieBS  by  the  applicatioo  of  oil    (Ad  Scapui,  4.) 

*  '  Of  the  persecttticai  onder  SaTerus  theie  am  few,  if  any,  tncea  in  tha 
W6«t  It  u  oonfined  to  Syria,  pwbapa  to  Cappadocia^  to  £^pt^  and  to 
Africa,  and  in  the  latter  provinces  appears  as  the  act  of  hoitile  gorenoia 
proceeding  upon  the  existing  Inws,  rnther  than  tb'^  cnnpcqnence  of  any  r.»- 
cent  edict  of  the  emperor.'— Milmau'a  Hid,  of  iJhiMtimu  toI.  iL  pp.  JOU^ 
157. 

*  AdY.  Cell.  liL  See  Gibbon,  cb.  xtL  *  £usebiua,  tL  Sa 
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oratory  the  statues  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana^  Abraham, 
Orpheus,  and  Christ   He  decreed  that  the  provincial 

governors  should  not  be  appointed  till  the  people  had 
the  opportunity  of  declaring  «any  crime  they  had  com- 
mitted, borrowing  this  rule  avowedly  from  the  procedure 
of  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  electing  their  clergy ;  he 
ordered  the  precept '  Bo  not  unto  others  what  you  would 
not  that  they  should  do  nnto  you '  to  be  engraven  on  the 
palace  and  other  public  buildings,  and  he  decided  a  dis- 
pute concerning  a  piece  of  ground  which  the  Christians 
had  occupied,  and  wliicli  the  owners  of  certain  eating- 
houses  claimed,  in  favour  of  the  former,  on  the  ground 
that  the  worship  of  a  god  should  be  most  considered.* 
Phihp  the  Arab,  who  reigned  during  the  last  five  yean 
of  the  period  we  are  considering,  was  so  &vourable  to 
the  Christians,  that  he  was  believed,  though  on  no  trust- 
worthy evidence,  to  have  been  baptised. 

We  have  now  rcviewLd  the  lii.-story  of  the  persecutions 
to  tlie  year  A.D.  249,  or  about  two  hundred  years  after 
the  planting  of  Christianity  in  £ome.  We  have  seen  that 
although  during  that  period  much  suffering  was  occsr 
fflonally  endured,  and  much  heroism  displayed  by  the 
Christians,  there  was,  with  the  very  doubtfid  exception 
of  the  KCTonian  persecution,  no  single  attempt  made  to  >y 
suppress  Christianity  throughout  the  empire.  Local  per- 
secutions of  great  severity  liad  taken  place  at  Smyrna 
and  Lyons,  under  Marcus  Aurelius ;  in  Africa  and  some 
Asiatic  provinces,  under  Severus ;  popular  tumults,  arising 
in  the  excitement  of  the  public  games,  or  produced  by 
some  earthquake  or  inundation,  or  by  some  calumnious 
accusation,  were  not  unfrequent ;  but  there  was  at  no  time 
that  continuous,  organised,  and  universal  persecution  by 

<  Lampridius,  A»  Smerm^  The  hiiifaitiiwi  «dd%  <  Judttla  prinlegta  naer^ 
Tftvit.  ClimtiaiiM  ease  piwis  cat* 
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which,  in  later  periods,  ecclesiastical  tribunals  have  again 
and  again  suppressed  opinions  repugnant  to  their  own ; 
and  there  was  no  part  of  the  empire  in  which  whole 

generations  did  not  pass  away  absolutely  undisturbed. 
No  niai  Lyr  had  fallen  in  Gaul  or  in  great  ])art  of  Asia 
Minor  till  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  Italy,  after  the  death  of 
Nero,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  troubles  imder 
Bomitian  and  Maximittus»  probably  due  to  causes  alto- 
gether distinct  from  religion,  there  were,  during  the  whole 
period  we  are  considering,  only  a  few  isolated  instances  of 
martyrdom.  The  bishops,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Church, 
were  the  special  objects  of  hostility,  and  several  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  had  fallen ;  but  it  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable whether  any  Boman  bishop  perished  after  the 
apostolic  age,  till  Fabianus  was  martyred  under  Decius/ 
If  Christianity  was  not  formally  authorised,  it  was,  like 
many  other  religions  in  a  similar  position,  generally  ac- 
quiesced ill,  and  during  a  grcfxt  part  of  the  time  we  have 
reviewed,  its  professors  appear  to  have  found  no  obstacles 
to  their  preferment  in  the  court  or  in  the  army.  The 
emperors  were  for  the  most  part  indifferent  or  favourable 
to  them.  The  priests  in  the  Pagan  society  had  but  little 
influence,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
part  in  the  persecution  till  near  the  time  of  Biodetian. 
Witli  the  single  exception  of  the  Jews,  no  class  held  that 
doctrine  of  the  criminahty  of  error  which  has  been  the 

*  Compare  Milman'a  Uitiory  of  Early  Chridutniiy  (1807),  voL  ii.  p.  188, 
and  bifl  Sidory  <^  Letm  ChridiaHifi/  (1^7),  vol.  i.  pp.  2d-W,  There  are 
mdy  two  omw  of  tUeged  suuiTidoai  before  this  time  that  can  exdto  any 

reasonable  doubt.  Irenseus  distinctly  asserts  that  Telesphorus  was  mar- 
tvred  ;  but  lii^  mnrt\  nloni  19  put  in  thp  bfjnnninfr  of  th*>  n*ipTi  of  Antoninns 
I'iu8  ^iie  had  tt8:»umed  tliu  mitre  near  the  eud  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian),  and 
Antoninus  is  rcpredentcd^  by  the  general  voice  of  the  Church,  as  perfeeUy  free 
from  the  stains  of  p^necution.  A  tn^tion,  which  la  in  itaetf  saffideotlj 
probable,  ntnten  that  Pootianiu^  ham|^  been  exiled  by  Maziiuinuay  waa 
Jailed  in  banishment 
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parent  of  most  modem  persecutions;  and  although  the 
belief  that  great  calamities  were  the  result  of  neglec^g 
or  insulting  the  gods  furnished  the  Pagans  with  a  reli-* 

gious  motive  for  persecution,  tliis  motive  only  acted  on 
the  occasion  of  some  rare  and  exceptional  catastrophe.^ 
In  Christian  times,  the  first  objects  of  the  persecutor  are 
to  control  education,  to  prevent  the  publication  of  any 
heterodox  works,  to  institute  such  a  minute  police  in- 
spection as  to  make  impossible  the  worship  of  the  sect 
he  desures  to  suppress.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  was 
attempted,  or  indeed  was  possible,  in  the  period  we  are 
coii.-idn  incr.  With  the  exception  of  the  bocl3'-guard  of 
the  cmpurur,  ahnost  the  whole  army,  wliicli  wa^  scarcely 
half  as  large  as  the  present  army  of  France,  was  massed 
along  the  vast  frontier  of  the  empire.  The  police 
force  was  of  the  scantiest  kind,  sufficient  only  to  keep 
common  order  in  the  streets.  The  Government  had  done 
something  to  encourage,  but  absolutely  nothing  to  control 
education,  and  parents  or  societies  were  at  perfect  liberty 
to  educate?  tlic  young  as  they  pleased.  Tlie  expansion  of 
literature,  by  reason  of  the  facilities  which  slaveiy  gave 
to  transcription,  was  very  great,  and  it  was  for  the  most 
part  entirely  uncontrolled.^  Augustus,  it  is  true^  had 

*  Tadtas  has,  I  tUnk,  »  rttj  iogmdous  ivmark  on  this  sulgect,  whidi 
illufltmtes  happily  the  balf-«cepticism  of  the  empire.  After  recounting  » 
number  of  prodigies  that  were  said  tn  have  f  rilteii  phice  in  tlic  n-h^n  uf  Otho, 
he  remnrli8,  that  these  were  tilings  habitually  nuliced  in  the  n;.'i  s  of  i^n()- 
rance,  but  now  only  noticed  in  periods  of  terror.  '  Ikudibud  »eculi8  etiam 
in  pace  oliaerrAtai  qon  anno  tantnm  m  meiu  auditintiur.'— Ifti^.  i.  86. 

'  M.  de  ChampagDv  lias  devoted  an  extremely  beautiful  chapter  (T^ 
Antmim,  tome  ii.  pp,  179-200)  to  ihe  liberty  of  the  Koman  Empire.  See, 
too,  the  tifty-fourth  chapter  of  Mr.  Merivale's  llifiory.  It  is  the  cu&tom 
of  some  of  the  apologists  for  modem  Coisarism  to  defend  it  by  pointing  to 
the  Boman  Empire  as  tbe  happiest  period  in  human  history.  No  apology 
ean  be  more  tinfortunate.  The  fiiat  task  of  a  modem  deepot  \»  to  oentral  ae 
to  the  higiie^t  point,  to  bring  ^veiy  department  of  thoujrht  and  action  under 
•  ajrstem  of  police  legulattoo,  and,  above  aU,  to  impose  his  shackling 
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caused  some  volumes  of  forged  prophecies  to  be  burnt,^ 
and,  under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius  and  DomitiaD,  poli- 
tical writers  and  historians  who  eulogised  tyrannicide, 
or  vehemendy  opposed  the  empire,  were  persecuted ;  but 
the  extreme  in^gnation  these  acts  ^dted  attests  their 
rarity,  and  on  matters  unconnected  with  politics  the 
liberty  of  literature  was  absolute.*  In  a  word,  the 
Church  proselytised  in  a  society  in  which  toleration  was 
the  rule,  and  at  a  time  when  municipal,  provincial,  and 
personal  independence  had  reached  the  highest  point, 
when  the  ruling  classes  were  for  the  most  part  absolutely 
indifierent  to  religious  opinions,  and  when  an  unprece- 
dented concourse  of  influences  £Eicilitated  its  progress. 

tyranny  upon  the  human  mind.  The  very  perfection  of  tbt  Homan  Empire 
was,  that  the  monidpal  and  personal  libei^  it  adadtted  had  never  bieen 
■nrpaaied,  and  the  iatdlectiul  UlMrty  had  neTer  been  equallec^ 

^  Sueton.  Aiff/.  xxxi.  It  appean  from  a  passage  in  Liry  (zsotix.  16)  tfial 
books  of  oracle.s  hail  been  sometimes  burnt  in  the  rcpuLlic. 

*  Tacitiu  lias  given  us  a  very  remarkable  accouat  of  the  trial  of  Cremu- 
tius  Cordus,  under  Tiberius,  for  having  published  a  history  in  wliich  he  bad 
praised  Bratus  and  ealled  Cassiua  the  last  of  Boinaas.  (jifuuk  ir.  84- 
66.)  He  expressly  temta  this  '  novo  ae  tunc  primum  audito  crimine/  aad 
be  puts  a  fspeech  in  th*^  rnmitli  of  tlie  nmi<!ed,  dc^oribinn-  the  liberty  pre- 
viously accorded  to  writers.  Cordus  avoided  execution  by  (filicide.  His 
daughter,  Harcia,  preserved  some  copies  of  his  vorkj  and  published  it  in  tlie 
reign  and  witii  the  appxobatica  of  Caligula.  (Senec*  Ad  Mate,  1 ;  Suet 
C«^»  IS.)  There  are,  however,  some  traosa  of  an  eariier  peiseeatioa  of 
letters.  Under  the  sanction  of  a  law  of  the  decemvirs  against  libellen^ 
Augn-tns  t^xiled  the  satiric  writer  Cassiiis  Sevenis,  nnd  he  also  destrtiyed 
the  workd  of  an  luetorian  named  LabienuiB,  on  account  of  their  seditious  sen- 
timents. These  writings  were  republished  with  those  of  Cordus^  Gen^ 
vaUy,  bowevMT,  Augustas  was  veiy  magnammoua  in  hia  dealinga  -with  his 
assailants.  lie  refused  the  request  of  Tiberius  to  pnnish  them  (Suet  Aug. 
51),  nnd  oTily  excluded  from  liis  y<alnce  Timngenes,  who  bitterly  satirised 
both  him  owd  the  empress,  and  proclaimed  himself  ••vfry where  the  enemy 
of  the  emperor.  (Senec  JDe  Jro,  iii.  A  similar  magnanimity  was 
ahown  by  most  of  tba  other  empaiots;  amoog  otliers,  by  Nam.  (Suet 
KaVf  80.)  Under  Yespasian,  however,  a  poet^  named  Matemus,  was 
obliged  to  retouch  a  teagedy  on  Cato  (Tacit  De  Or.  2-3),  and  Domitian 
allowed  no  writings  opp^-f  d  to  hi."*  policy.  (Tfieit  Ayric.)  No  attempt, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  empire  to  control  religious 
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When  we  reflect  that  tliese  were  the  circumstances  of 
the  Church  till  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  we  may 
readily  percdve  the  absurdity  of  maintatning  that  dhria- 

tianity  was  propagated  in  the  face  of  such  a  fierce  and 
continuous  persecution  that  no  opinions  could  have  sur- 
vived it  witliout  a  miracle,  or  of  arguing  from  the  history 
of  the  early  Church  that  pei*secution  never  has  any  real 
efficacy  in  suppressing  truth.  When,  in  addition  to  the  ^ 
drcumstances  under  which  it  operated,  we  consider  the  / 
unexampled  means  both  of  attraction  and  of  intimidation  1 
that  were  possessed  by  the  Church,  we  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  that  it  should  have  acquired  aj 
magnitude  tluit  would  enable  it  to  defy  the  far  more 
serious  assaults  it  was  still  destined  to  endure.  That  it 
had  acquired  this  extension  we  have  abimdant  evidence. 
The  language  I  have  quoted  from  lactantius  is  but  a 
feeble  echo  of  the  emphatic  statements  of  writers  before 
the  Decian  persecution.^  'There  is  no  race  of  men, 
whether  Greek  or  barbarian/  said  Justin  Martyr,  '  among 
whom  prayers  and  tliaiiks  are  not  ofiered  up  in  the  name 
of  the  crucified.'  ^  '  We  are  but  of  yesterday,*  cried  Ter- 
tullian,  *'  and  we  fiU  all  your  cities,  islands,  forts,  councils, 
even  the  campa  themselves,  the  tribes,  the  decuries,  the 
palaces,  the  senate,  and  the  forum.*'    Eusebius  has 

fcrituigs  till  the  persecution  of  Hiodetjan,  who  ordered  the  Scriptures  to  be 
burnt.  The  exuinple  itm  ^p*  edily  followed  tij  the  Christian  empevon. 
The  writings  of  Anus  were  burnt  in  d21|  Ihoae  of  Porphyry  in  A.]}. 
388.  Pope  GalasiuB,  in  a.d.  400,  drew  up  a  list  of  books  which  should  not 
}>«■  r«N\(l,  and  all  liberty  of  piiblicalion  speedily  hrenmif  extinct.  See  on 
thw  subject  Peignot,  Jis$ai  htstoriqm  tur  ia  Liberty  dEcrirc ;  Villemain, 
J^det  de  IMr,  meimMi  Sir  0.  Lewie  on  the  OrMUity  of  Romm  Hut. 
ToL  L  p.  62 ;  Nedel,  Mimire  mtr  h  HberU  ffu^mmmt  fat  tatiaU  rmmmu 
de  dire  det  vert  nalyri<pte»  eomtr^  omr  qm  triomj^oiaU,    (Paris,  172o.) 

^  Sre  n  colleetinn  of  pn«.^R<r«'»  nn  thin  p<ttnt  in  Prespenod^  MuL  dw  tnii 
preutit  r*  Siicl&i  (2"*  a&iej,  tome  i  ppt  3-4, 

'  Iryitho.  ApoL  xxxvii. 
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preserv  ed  a  letter  of  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Kome,  contain- 
ing a  catalogue  of  the  officers  of  his  Church  at  the  time 
of  the  Decian  persecution.  It  consisted  of  one  bishop, 
forty-six  presbjters^  seven  deacons,  seven  subdeaoons^ 
forty-two  acolytes,  fiifty-two  exorcists,  readers,  and  jani- 
tors. The  Orarcb  also  supported  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  widows,  and  poor  or  suffering  persons.* 

The  Decian  persecution,  which  broke  out  in  a.d.  249, 
and  was  probably  begun  in  hopes  of  restoring  tiie  empire 
to  its  ancient  discipline,  and  eliminating  from  it  all  ex- 
traneous and  unpatriotic  influences,^  is  the  first  example 
of  a  deliberate  attempt,  supported  by  the  whole  machinery 
of  provincial  government,  and  extended  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  empire,  to  extirpate  Christianity  from  the 
world.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  language  too  strong 
to  paint  its  horrors.  The  ferocious  instincts  of  the  popu- 
lace, that  were  long  repressed,  burst  out  anew,  and  they 
were  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged  by  the  rulers. 
Far  worse  than  the  deaths  which  menaced  those  who 
shrank  from  the  idolatrous  sacrifices,  were  the  hideous 
and  prolon<:jed  tortures  by  which  the  magistrates  often 
sought  to  subdue  the  constancy  of  the  martyr,  the  name- 
less outrages  that  were  sometimes  inflicted  on  the  Chris- 
tian viigin.'   The  Church,  enervated  by  a  long  peace, 

»  Euseb.  vi.  43. 

'  Eusebiiu,  it  is  true,  aacribes  this  persecution  (vi.  39^  to  tlie  hatred 
Deciiis  bora  to  hn  predeeeasor  Philip,  w  ho  was  very  friendly  to  the  Chiis- 
tiaas.  But  althongll  aucb  a  motive  might  account  for  a  persecution  like 
that  of  Maximin,  which  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  bi.'^liop.s  wlio  had 
bern  n\mit  tin*  r-nurt  of  Severus,  it  is  insutRcient  to  account  for  a  per- 
secution as  general  and  as  severe  as  that  of  Dtcius.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  empetor  is  unifonulj  rcpreMoted  bj  the  Pagan  hutoiuflM  as  an  emi- 
nently wise  and  humane  acrremgn.  See  Dod well,  D0  PmeUate  Martyrmmf  lii. 

»  St.  Cyprian  (JSJ*.  vii.)  and,  at  a  later  perioj,  St.  Jerome  (VU.  iWA)^ 
both  notice'  lluit  during  this  persecution  the  de<irf  of  the  per!»ecntnr«  was 
to  subdue  the  constancy  of  the  Chriistians  by  torture,  without  gralilying 
their  desire  for  martyrdom.  The  consignuient  of  Christian  virgins  to  houses 
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and  deeply  infected  intli  the  vices  of  the  age,  tottered 

beneath  the  blow.  It  had  long  since  arrived  at  the 
period  wlieii  men  were  Cliristians  not  by  conviction,  but 
through  family  relationship ;  when  the  more  opulent 
Cbristians  vied  ia  luxiuy  mth  the  Pagans  among  whom 
they  mixed,  and  when  even  the  bishops,  in  many  in- 
stances, were  worldly  aspirants  after  civil  offices.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  defection  was  very  large. 
The  Pagans  marked  with  triuuipIuniL  ridicule,  and  the 
fathers  with  a  burning  indignation,  the  thousands  wlio 
thronged  to  the  aluirs  at  the  first  commencement  of 
persecution,  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  most  illustrious 
churches,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  offer  of  provin- 
dal  governors  to  furnish  certificates  of  apostasy,  with* 
out  exacting  a  compliance  with  the  conditions  which  those 
certificates  attested,  was  accepted  by  multitudes.^  Tlie 
question  whether  those  who  abandoned  the  faith  slunild 
afterwards  be  readmitted  to  communion,  became  the  chief 
question  that  divided  the  Novatians,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  questions  that  divided  the  Montanbts  from  the  Catho- 
lics, while  the  pretensions  of  the  confessors  to  furnish 
indulgences,  remitting  the  penances  imposed  by  the  • 
bishops,  led  to  a  conflict  in  which  St.  Cyprian  victori- 
ously repre.-:ented  tlie  latter,  an  d  wiiich  conLiibuted  very 
largely  to  establish  the  undisputed  ascendancy  of  the 
Episcopacy.  But  the  Decian  persecution,  though  it  exhi- 

of  ill  fame  wafl  ono  of  tho.  most  rommnn  incldorifs  in  the  later  acts  of 
martyrs  which  wore  iuv*iuted  iu  the  middle  a<r''s,  t'nhappilr,  however, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  some  undoxibti^d  traces  of  it  at  an 
earlier  date.  TertuUiaDf  in  a  ftmoiu  passage,  speaks  of  the  cry  <Ad 
JienoDem*  m  subatituted  for  tliat  of  'Ad  LeoDon;'  and  St.  Ambroae 
recounts  some  8tren<rp  stories  OQ  this  subject  in  his  treatise  i>c  VirgmiUm* 

1  St.  Cyprian  has  drtiwn  a  very  highly  coloured  picture  of  this  frpneral 
corruption,  and  of  the  apostasy  it  produced,  in  his  trentiw  T)c  Lopm.  a  ino<8t 
interesting  picture  of  the  society  of  his  time.  See,  too^the  Life  of  St.  (Ji^ury 
Thaumatttryut,  by  Greg,  of  Xysaa. 
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bits  the  Church  in  a  somewhat  less  noble  attitude  than 
those  which  preceded  and  which  followed  it,  was  adorned 
by  many  examples  of  extreme  courage  aod  devotion,  dis- 
played in  not  a  few  cases  by  those  who  were  physically 
among  the  frailest  of  mankind.  It  was  of  a  kind  emi- 
nently fitted  to  crush  the  Church.  Had  it  taken  place 
at  an  earlier  j^eriud,  had  it  been  continued  for  a  long 
succession  of  years,  Christianity,  without  a  miracle,  must 
have  perished.  But  the  Decian  persecution  fell  upon  a 
Church  which  had  existed  for  two  centuries,  and  it  lasted 
less  than  two  years.^  Its  intensity  varied  much  in  dif- 
ferent provinces.  In  Alexandria  and  the  ndghbouring 
towns,  where  a  popular  tumult  liad  anticipated  the  me- 
naces of  the  Governnieiit,  it  was  extremely  horrible.*  In 
Cartilage,  at  lirst,  the  proconsul  being  absent,  no  capital 
sentence  was  passed,  but  on  the  arrival  of  that  functionary, 
the  penalty  of  death,  accompanied  by  dreadful  tortures, 
was  substituted  for  those  of  exile  or  imprisonment'  The 
rage  of  the  people  was  especially  directed  against  the 

'  *La  p^i^cntioTi  <\c  D&ce  nc  dum  qu'envlion  nn  nn  dans  sa  firnnde 
violence.  Car  S.  Cypiifii,  daus  lox  It'ttres  tk-rites  on  dA«  Hf»vnnt  I'lisque, 
et  mesme  dans  quvli|uus-uueti  ecritea  apporeiumeut  des  la  iin  de  250, 
timoigne  que  Mm  ^liie  joniamit  d<$j4  de  quelq[ue  paix,  maia  d*ttuo  paix 
encore  peu  afiermie^  en  8<)rt(>  que  le  nuMB^  aocident  eust  pa  reaouveler 
le  trouble  et  la  persecution.  Jl  semble  mesmc  que  Ton  n'eust  pas  eneoin 
la  liberty  d'y  t^nir  lea  ns.«»embl^,  et  n^anmoins  il  paroist  que  totj!*  If'*!  con- 
fe:9i«ur3  prisonniors  a  Carthage  y  avoient  eatd  mia  en  liberty  dea  ce  tempo- 
Uu'^Tillemonty  MUm.  JTHuL  eoetimiulijtie,  tome  iiL  p.  824. 

^  Bionyritu  the  buhop  wrote  a  fUU  eoeouot  of  wliich  Emebiue  1»m 
preeerred  (vi.  41-42).  In  Xbmidria,  Dionysiua  myB^  tbe  persectttioa  pro- 
duced by  popular  fauftticij>m  preceded  the  Hirt  nf  Pociiis  bj  an  entire 
year.  H»'  luw  prcsorved  a  particular  calnlogue  of  all  who  were  put  to  death 
iu  Alexandria  during  the  entire  Decian  per^ution.  They  were  Msvcnteea 
penoni.  Sevenil  of  theM  weie  killed  hj  the  moli,  and  their  deaths  were 
in  nearly  all  cases  aeoompaiiied  by  cireninataaces  of  extreme  atroeity. 
J^esidefl  these,  others  (we  know  not  bow  many)  bnd  been  put  to  torture. 
Many,  DionvHius  saye,  perii<hcd  in  other  oitka  or  villages  of  i%ypt. 

*  iSee  St.  Cyprian,  yiii. 
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bishop  St.  Cyi)rian,  who  ])rii(lcntly  retired  till  the  stonii 
had  past.^  In  general,  it  >vu:3  ol)8erved  tliat  the  object  of 
the  rulei-s  was  much  less  to  slay  than  to  vanquish  the 
Christians.  Horrible  tortures  were  continually  employed 
to  extort  an  apostasy,  and  when  those  tortures  proved 
vain,  great  numbers  were  ultimately  released. 

The  Decian  persecution  is  remarkable  in  Christian  arch- 
eology as  being,  it  is  believed,  the  first  occasiuu  in  which 
the  Christian  catacombs  were  violated.  Those  vast  sub- 
terranean corridors,  lined  vnth  tombs  and  expandhig  very 
frequently  into  small  chapels  adorned  with  paintings,  often 
of  no  mean  beauty,  had  for  a  long  period  been  an  invio- 
lable asylum  in  seasons  of  persecution.  The  extreme 
sanctity  which  the  Bomans  were  accustomed  to  attach  to 
the  place  of  burial  repelled  the  profane,  and  as  early,  it  is 
said,  as  the  very  beginning  of  the  third  century,  the 
catacombs  were  recognised  as  legal  possessions  of  the 
Church.^   The  Eoman  legislators,  however  unfiEivourable 

*  There  waa  much  controversy  at  this  time  as  to  the  propriety  of  hi.*hop8 
eTadtiig  persecution  hy  flight.  The  Montanleitji  maiutaiued  that  such  a 
eonduct  was  equirBleot  to  apoatttij.  TertuIlMa  had  wtitten  a  book,  Ih 
Higa  Persecutione,  maintaining  this  view ;  and  among  the  orthodox,  the 
conduct  of  St.  Cyprian  (v:h'\  ivfterwards  nohly  attested  his  coum^''e  by  his 
death)  did  not  escape  animadversion.  The  nioro  moderate  opinion  pre- 
Tailed,  but  tho  leading  bishops  tound  it  necei^sary  to  support  their  conduct 
by  declaring  that  they  bed  leoeived  special  refelaiions  ezhottan^  them 
to  fly.  St  Cypriaiii  who  conattotly  appealed  to  his  dreams  to  justify  him 
in  his  controrersies  (sco  some  curious  instances  collected  in  Middleton*s 
IVee  Enquiry,  pp.  101-10/)),  declared  (Ep.  ix.),  and  his  bio<rrapher  and 
friend  Pontias  reatiserted  {Vt't.  Cypr%aniB)y  that  his  flight  was  'by  the 
command  of  God.'  Dbnysius,  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  asserts  the  same 
thing  of  lus  own  flighty  and  attests  it  1^  an  oaHi  (see  Ids  own  wvnds  in 
Enseb.  irL  40) ;  and  the  same  thing  was  afterwards  reUted  of  St  Ghtegoiy 
Thaumnturjrns.    (See  his  Life  hy  Gregory  of  Ny.^sa.) 

*  *  E  veramente  che  aluieno  fino  dal  jiecolo  terzo  i  fedeli  ablnano  possednto 
cimiteri  a  nome  commune,  e  che  il  loro  pos^sso  sia  stato  riconosciuto  da- 
gV  imperatoiiy  ftcoeiimposdlHle  nnegare.'— Rossi,  Roma  SeUmmmf  tomo  L 
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to  the  formation  of  guilds  or  associations,  made  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  burial  societies,  or  associations  of  men 
subscribing  a  certain  sum  to  ensure  to  each  member 
a  decent  burial  in  ground  which  belonged  to  the  corpora- 
tion. The  Church  is  believed  to  have  availed  itself  of 
this  privilege,  and  to  have  atiaiiicd,  m  this  capacity,  a 
legal  existeuce.  The  tuMil)s,  ^vliich  wore  origioally  tlie  pro- 
perties of  distinct  families,  became  in  this  manner  an 
ecclesiastical  domain,  and  the  catacombs  were,  from  pcr< 
haps  the  first,  made  something  more  llian  places  of  burial^ 
The  chapels  with  which  they  abound,  and  which  are  of 
the  smallest  dimensions  and  utterly  unfit  for  general 
worship,  were  probably  mortuary  chapels,  and  may  have 
also  been  employed  in  the  services  commemorathig  the 
martyrs,  while  the  ordinaiy  worship  was  probably  at  first 
conducted  in  the  private  houses  of  the  Christians,  The 
decision  of  Alescander  Severus,  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  is  the  earliest  notice  we  possess  of  the  existence 
of  buildings  specially  devoted  to  the  Christian  services ; 
but  we  cannot  tell  how  long  before  this  time  they  may 
have  existed  in  Rorad.*  In  serious  pei-scciition,  however, 
they  would  doubtless  have  to  be  abandoned ;  and  as  a  last 
resort,  the  catacombs  proved  a  refuge  from  the  persecutors. 

The  reign  of  Bedus  only  lasted  about  two  yean,  and 
before  its  dose,  the  persecution  had  almost  ceased.^  On 
the  accession  of  his  son  Gallus,  in  the  last  month  of  a.d. 
251,  there  was  for  a  short  time  perfect  peace ;  but  Gallus 
resumed  the  pei-seoution  in  the  spring  of  the  following 

'  This  ifl  nil  fully  di^ussed  by  Ilo.*f>i,  lioma  Su/tcrranfa,  tomo  i.  pp.  101- 
108.  Roasi  thinks  the  Church,  in  iU  capacity  of  burial  sodetj,  was  known 
by  the  name  of  *  eocleua  fratnim.' 

*  8ae,  on  tho  hUtofy  of  early  duiatUm  dmiehea,  Cave'a  J^mkive  CArw> 
tianity,  part  i.  c.  vi. 

*  Dodwell  (JDe  l\tuc%t.  Marfj/r.  Ivii.)  Ims  collected  evidence  of  the  tttb- 
aldenca  of  the  penecution  iu  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Dedua. 
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year,  and  althougli  apparently  not  yeiy  aevere,  or  very 
general,  it  seems  to  have  continued  till  his  death,  which 

took  place  a  year  after.^  Two  lloinau  bishops,  Cornelius, 
who  had  succeeded  the  martyred  Fabianiis,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Lucius,  were  at  this  time  put  to  death .''^  Vale- 
rian, who  ascended  the  throne  a.d.  254,  at  first  not  only 
tolerated,  but  warmly  patronised  the  Christians,  and 
attracted  so  many  to  his  court,  that  his  house,  in  the 
language  of  a  contemporary,  appeared  *the  church  of  the 
Lord.*^  But  after  rather  more  than  four  years  his  dis- 
position chanfTcd.  At  the  persuasion,  it  is  said,  of  an 
Egyptian  magician,  named  Macrianus,  he  signed  in  a.d. 
258  an  edict  of  persecution  condemning  Cliristian  eccle- 
siastics and  senators  to  death,  and  other  Christians  to 
exile,  or  to  the  forfdture  of  their  property,  and  prohibiting 
them  from  entering  the  catacombs.^  A  sanguinary  and 

*  Thtt  peneeutlon  is  not  nolieed  by  $t  Jerome^  Qcorius,  Sulpicius 
Several,  or  Lactantius.  The  very  little  «e  know  about  it  is  derived  from 

the  letters  of  St  Cyprian,  and  from  a  short  notice  by  Dionyeius  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  Ku?ebiun,  rii,  1.  7)ionyKiu9  saya,  Gallus  began  the  persecution  when 
his  rei|m  vroa  advanciug  prosperously,  and  his  affairs  succeeding,  which 
probably  means,  after  he  had  procured  the  departure  of  the  Goths  from 
the  myiitt  ^vinoe^  etily  in  a.i>.  858  (see  Gil^on,  ehaift.  x.).  The  disas- 
traus  pontion  into  which  idSdrs  had  been  thrown  by  the  defeat  of  Decios 
appears,  at  first,  to  have  engrossed  hb  attention. 

'  Luciug  wns  at  lirst  exiled  and  then  permitted  to  returu,  on  which  occa- 
sion St.  Cyprian  wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation  {£p.  Ixii.),  Ho  waa^ 
howeTer,  aftowuds  nsnested  sad  dnin,  but  it  is  not^  I  thinly  dear 
whether  it  was  under  Gallus  <tt  Valeiisn.  St  Cyprian  i^ealn  (J^.lxvi.)  of 
both  Cornelius  and  Lucius  as  martyred.  The  emperors  were  probably  at 
this  time  beginning  to  realise  the  power  tlie  Bishops  of  Home  possessed. 
We  know  hardly  anything  of  the  Decian  persecution  at  Rome  except  the 
execution  of  the  bishop  ^  and  St.  Cypian  says  (Ep.  11.)  that  Decius  would 
have  pcefemd  a  oompetHov  to  the  tinono  to  a  Bishop  of  Boom, 

'  Dionysius,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria ;  see  Euseb.  vii.  10, 

*  Eusebius,  tIi.  in-I2;  Cyprian,  £p.  Ixxxi.  Lactantius  pars  of  Vi.le- 
rian,  '  Maltum  ^uawvis  brevi  tempore  justi  saoguinis  fudit.' — Ue  Mui  t. 
Peraec.  a  v. 
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general  persecution  ensued.  Among  the  victims  were 
Siztus,  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  who  perished  in  the  Cata- 
combs/ and  Cyprian,  who  was  exiled,  and  afterwards 

beheaded,  and  was  tlic  first  Bishop  of  Carthage  -vvho 
suffered  inartyrdom."  At  last,  Valerian  ]iaving  been 
captured  by  the  Persians,  Gallienus,  in  a.d.  260,  ascended 
the  throne,  and  immediately  proclaimed  a  perfect  tolera- 
tion of  the  Chxistians.' 

The  period  from  the  accession  of  Decius,  in  A.D.  249,  to 
the  accession  of  Gfallienus,  in  a.b.  260,  which  I  have  now 
veiy  brielly  noticed,  wtis  by  lar  ilic  most  disa-strous  tlic 
Church  had  yet  endured.  With  tlie  exception  of  about 
five  years  iu  the  rcigus  of  Gailus  and  Valerian,  the  per- 
secution was  continuous,  though  it  varied  much  in  its 
intensity  and  its  range.  During  the  first  portion,  if 
meastired  not  by  the  number  of  deaths,  but  by  the 
atrocity  of  the  tortures  inflicted,  it  was  probably  as  severe 
as  any  upon  record.  It  was  subsequently  directed  chielly 
against  the  leading  clergy,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  four  Ko- 
man  bishops  perished.  In  addition  to  the  pohtical  reasons 
Uiat  inspired  it,  the  popular  fanaticism  caused  by  great 
calamities,  which  were  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods 
at  the  neglect  of  their  worship,  had  in  this  as  in  former 
periods  a  great  influence.  Political  disasters,  which  fore- 
shad<)^VL'd  clearly  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  empire, 
were  f<jll()wc(l  by  fearful  and  general  famines  and  plagues. 
St.  Cypnan,  m  a  treatise  addressed  to  one  of  the  persecutors 
w  ho  was  most  confident  in  ascribing  these  thmgs  to  the 
Christians,  presents  us  with  an  extremely  curious  picture 
both  of  the  general  despondency  that  had  Men  upon  the 
empire,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  these  calamities  were 

*  Cypriin,  Ep,  IxxxL 

*  See  Uit  Lift  hj  tk«  deacon  Pontius,  which  ii  reproduced  by  GlblMm. 

*  EuseUuf^  Tit.  18. 
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regarded  by  the  Ghristians.  Like  most  of  his  oo-religion* 
i8ts»  the  saint  web  convinced  that  the  closing  scene  of  the 
earth  was  at  hand.   The  decrepitude  of  the  world,  he  said, 

hail  arrived,  the  forces  of  nature  were  almost  exhausted,  the 
sun  liad  no  longer  its  old  lu&tre,  or  tlie  soil  its  old  fertilitv, 
tlie  spring  time  had  grown  less  lovely,  and  the  autumn 
less  bounteous,  the  eneigy  of  man  had  decayed,  and  all 
things  were  hastening  rapidly  to  the  end.  Famines  and 
plagues  were  the  precursors  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
They  were  sent  to  warn  and  punish  a  rebellious  world, 
which,  still  bo^ving  down  before  idols,  persecuted  the 
believers  in  the  truth.  *  So  tnie  is  this,  that  the  Chris- 
tians are  never  persecuted  ^vithout  the  sky  manifesting 
at  once  the  Divine  displeasure.'  The  conception  of  a  con- 
verted empire  never  appears  to  have  flashed  across  the 
mind  of  the  saint  ;^  the  only  triumph  he  predicted  for  the 
Church  was  that  of  another  world ;  and  to  the  threats  of 
the  persecutors  he  rejoined  by  fearful  menaces.  'A  burn- 
incr,  scorching  fire  ^vill  for  ever  torment  those  who  are  con- 
demned ;  there  will  be  no  respite  or  end  to  their  torments. 
We  shall  through  eternity  contemplate  in  their  agonies 
those  who  for  a  short  time  contemplated  us  in  torlures, 
and  for  the  brief  pleasure  which  the  barbarity  of  our 
persecutors  took  in  feasting  their  eyes  upon  an  inhuman 
spectacle,  they  will  be  themselves  exposed  as  an  eternal 
spectacle  of  agony.'  As  a  last  warninir,  calamity  after 
calamity  broke  upon  the  world,  and  with  the  solemnity 
of  one  on  whom  the  shadow  of  death  had  akeady  fallen, 
St  Cyprian  adjured  the  persecutors  to  r^ent  and  to  be 
saved.' 

'  Tertiillian  Imd  before,  in  n  curious  pfwsfnfro,  spokpti  of  the,  ini possibility 
of  Cbri^tiiui  Cx'saw.    *Seil  ft  Cipsnre-t  cri'ilidif-scnt  super  Chrlsto  sj  nut 
Ctesarea  non  eaftent  eeculo  neoea«arii,  aut  si  «t  Olmsdaui  potuiMcAt 
CteMum.* — ApoL  xxi. 
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The  acoeflsion  of  Gallienus  introduced  the  Church  to  a 
new  period  of  perfect  peace,  which  with  a  sii^le  incon- 
siderable exception  continued  for  no  less  than  forty 

years.  The  exception  was  furnished  by  Anrelian,  who 
during  nearly  the  wliole  of  liis  reign  had  been  exceedingly 
favourable  to  the  Christians,  and  had  even  been  appealed 
to  by  the  orthodox  bishops,  who  desired  him  to  expel  irom 
Antioch  a  prelate  they  had  excommunicated  for  heresy,^ 
but  who,  at  the  dose  of  his  reign,  intended  to  pecaecute. 
He  was  assassinated,  however,  according  to  one  account^ 
when  he  was  just  about  to  sign  the  decrees,  according 
to  another,  before  they  had  been  sent  tlirongh  the 
provinces ;  and  if  any  persecution  actually  took  place,  it 
was  altogether  inconsiderable.'  Christianity,  during  all 
thb  time,  was  not  only  perfectly  free,  it  was  al<to  greatly 
honoured.  Christians  were  appointed  Governors  of  the 
provinces,  and  were  expressly  exonerated  from  the  duty 
of  sacrificing.  The  bishops  were  treated  by  the  civil 
authorities  with  profound  r^pect.  The  }>alaccs  of 
the  emperor  were  filled  with  Christian  servants,  who 
were  authorised  freely  to  profess  their  religion,  and  were 
greatly  valued  for  their  Melify.  The  popular  prejudice 
seems  to  have  been  lulled  to  rest ;  and  it  has  been  noticed 
that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  fiuth  excited  no  tmnult 
or  hostility.  Spacious  churches  were  erected  in  every 
quarter,  and  they  could  scaicely  contain  the  multitude  of 
worshippers.*  In  Rome  itself,  before  the  outburst  of  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  there  were  no  less  than  forty 
churches.^  The  Ghiistians  may  still  have  been  out- 

*  EuseUm^  TU.  80.  AunluM  decided  that  the  cathedral  at  AntSoeh 
should  be  jrfven  tip  to  whoever  was  nppointed  by  the  bi.Hliop'^  *if  Tfaly. 

'  Coinpare  the  acc<>uut»  iu  Eu^'UiuD,  tu.  iiO,  aud  LactauUu«|  Ue  Mori, 
c  vL 

*  See  the  fmdble  and  veiy  candid  deaeription  <^  £iiaabiii%  viiL  1. 
«  Tkia  18  noticed  \y  Optatna. 
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numbered  by  the  Pagans;  but  when  we  consider  their 
oi^ganisation^  their  zeal,  and  their  rapid  progress,  a  speedy 
truimph  appeared  inevitable. 

But  l)efore  that  triumph  avjus  to  be  achieved,  a  last  and 
a  terrilic  ordeal  was  to  be  undergone.  Diocletian,  whose 
name  has  been  somewhat  unjustly  associated  with  a 
persecution  the  responsibility  of  which  belongs  far  more 
to  his  colleague  Galerius,  having  left  the  Christians  in 
perfect  peace  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  suffered  himself 
to  be  persuaded  to  make  one  more  effort  to  eradicate  the 
foreign  creed.  This  emperor,  who  had  risen  by  his 
merits  from  the  humblest  position,  exhibited  in  all  the 
other  actions  of  his  reign  a  moderate,  placable,  and 
conspicuously  humane  nature,  and  although  he  greatly 
magnified  the  Imperial  authority,  the  simplicity  of  his 
private  life,  his  voluntaiy  abdication,  and,  above  all,  his 
singularly  noble  conduct  during  many  years  of  retirement, 
displayed  a  rare  magnnnliaiLy  ot  chaiaclcr.  As  a  politician, 
he  deserves,  I  think,  to  rank  voiy  high.  Unlike  Antoninus 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  were  too  fascinated  by  the 
traditions  of  the  republic,  and  by  the  austere  teaching 
and  retrospective  spirit  of  the  Stoics,  to  realise  the 
necesdty  of  adapting  institutions  to  the  wants  of  a 
luxurious  and  highly  civilised  people,  and  who  therefore 
had  little  permanent  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
empire,  Diocletian  invariably  exhibited  in  h'^  legislation 
a  fiir-seeing  and  comprehensive  mind,  well  aware  of  the 
condition  of  the  society  he  ruled,  soXcl  provident  of  distant 
events.  Perceiving  that  Eoman  corruption  was  incurable, 
he  attempted  to  regenerate  the  empire  by  creating  new 
centres  of  political  life  in  the  great  and  comparatively 
unperverted  capitals  of  the  provinces ;  and  Nicomedia, 
which  was  his  habitual  residence,  Carthage,  Milan,  and 
Eavemia,  all  received  abundant  tokens  of  his  favour. 
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He  swept  away  or  dkregarded  the  obsolete  and  ineffi- 
cient institutions  of  republican  liberty  that  stall  remained, 
and  indeed  gave  his  government  a  somewhat  Oriental 

character;  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  bold,  and,  it 
must  be  admitted,  very  perilous  measure  of  dividing  the 
empire  into  four  sectious,  he  abridged  the  power  of  each 
ruler,  ensured  the  better  supervision  and  increased  autho- 
rity of  the  provmces,  and,  what  was  still  more  importanty 
devised  the  first  effectual  check  to  those  military  revolts 
which  had  for  some  lime  been  threatening  the  empire 
with  anarchy.  With  the  same  energetic  statesmanship, 
we  find  him  re-organibing  the  whole  system  of  taxation, 
and  attempting,  less  wisely,  to  regulate  commercial  trans- 
actions* To  such  an  emperor,  the  problem  presented  by 
the  rapid  progress  and  the  profoundly  anti-national  cha- 
racter of  Christianity  must  have  been  a  matter  of  serious 
consideration,  and  the  weaknesses  of  his  character  were 
most  unfavourable  to  the  Church ;  for  Diocletian,  with 
many  noble  qualities  of  lieart  and  head,  was  yet  super- 
stitious, tortuous,  nervous,  and  vacillating,  and  was  too 
readily  swayed  by  the  rude  and  ferocious  soldier,  who 
was  impetuously  inciting  him  against  the  Clu^istians. 

The  extreme  passion  which  Galerius  displayed  on 
this,  subject  is  ascribed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mother,  who  was  ardently  devoted  to 
the  Pagan  worship.  He  is  himself  painted  iu  dark 
colours  by  the  Christian  writers  as  a  man  of  boundless 
and  unbridled  sensuality,  of  an  imperiousness  that  rose 
to  fury  at  opposition,  and  of  a  cruelty  which  had  long 
passed  the  stage  of  callousness,  and  become  a  fiendish 
delight,  in  the  infliction  and  contemplation  of  sufifering.^ 
His  strong  attachment  to  Paganism  made  him  at  length 

*  Sm  the  virid  piciares  in  Lact.  Dt  Mwi,  Ih^e* 
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the  avowed  repiesentative  of  his  party,  which  several 

causes  liad  contributed  to  strengthen.  The  pliilosopliy 
of  the  empire  had  by  this  time  fully  passed  into  its  Neo- 
platonic  and  Pythagorean  phases,  and  was  closely  con- 
nected with  religious  observances.  Hienxiles  and  Por- 
phyry, who  were  among  its  most  eminent  exponents,  had 
both  written  books  against  Okristiani^,  and  the  Oriental 
religions  fostered  much  fanaticism  among  the  people. 
Political  iiiturests  uuiied  wiili  superstition,  for  tlie  Chris- 
tians were  now  a  very  formidable  body  in  the  State. 
Their  interests  were  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
Gassar  Constantius  Chlonis,  and  the  religion  was  either 
adopted,  or  at  least  warmly  &voured,  by  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  Diocletian,  (the  latter  of  whom  was  mar- 
ried to  Galerius,^)  and  openly  professed  by  some  of  the 
leading  oflScials  at  the  court.  A  magnificent  church 
crowned  the  liill  facing  the  palace  of  the  emperor  at 
K^icomcdia.  The  bishops  were,  in  most  cities,  among  the 
most  active  and  influential  citizens,  and  their  influence 
was  not  always  exercised  for  good.  A  few  cases,  in  which 
an  ill-considered  zeal  led  Christians  to  insult  the  Pagan 
worship,  one  or  two  instances  of  Christians  refuang  to 
serve  in  the  army,  because  they  believed  military  life 
repugnant  to  their  creed,  a  scandalous  relaxation  of 
morals,  that  had  arisen  during  the  long  peace,  and  the 
fierce  and  notorious  discord  displayed  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Church,  contributed  in  different  ways  to  accelerate 
the  persecution.' 

For  a  considerable  time  Diocletian  resisted  all  the 
urgency  of  Galerius  against  the  Christians,  and  the  only 
measui  e  taken  was  the  dismissal  1)V  the  latter  sovereign 
of  a  number  of  Christian  ofi^cers  from  the  army.  In 


>  Lacttat.  D»  Mori*  l^mc  IS. 
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A  D.  ZOZ,  however,  Diocletian  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  coUei^e,  and  a  fearful  persecution,  which  many 
circumstances  conspired  to  stimulate,  b^an.  The  priests, 
in  one  of  the  public  ceremonies,  had  dedared  that  the 

presence  of  Christians  prevented  the  eutrails  from  showing 
tlie  accustomed  signs.  The  oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Miletus, 
being  consulted  by  Diocletian,  exhorted  him  to  persecute 
the  Christians.  A  fanatical  Christian,  who  avowed  his 
deed  and  expiated  it  by  a  fearful  death,  tore  down  the 
first  edict  of  persecution,  and  replaced  it  by  a  bitter  taunt 
against  the  emperor.  Twice,  after  the  outburst  of  the 
persecution,  the  palace  at  Niconiedia,  ^vhere  Diocleiiiui 
and  Galerius  were  residing,  was  set  on  fire,  uu<l  the  act 
was  ascribed,  not  without  probability,  to  a  Cliristian  hand, 
as  were  also  some  slight  disturbances  that  afterwards 
arose  in  Syria.^  Edict  after  edict  followed  in  rapid  suo* 
cession.  The  first  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  Chris- 
tian churches  and  of  all  Bibles,  menaced  with  death  the 
Christians  if  they  assembled  in  secret  for  divine  worship, 
and  deprived  them  of  all  civil  ri<:dits.  A  soroTid  eHiot 
ordered  all  ecclesiastics  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  while  a 
third  edict  ordered  that  tho^e  prisoners,  and  a  fourth 
edict  that  all  CSiristians,  should  be  compelled  by  torture 
to  sacrifice.  At  first  Diocletian  reftued  to  permit  their 
lives  to  be  taken,  but  after  the  fire  at  Nicomedia  this 
restriction  was  removed.  Many  were  burnt  alive,  and 
the  tortures  l)y  which  the  persecutors  sought  to  shake 
their  resolution  were  so  dreadful  that  even  such  a  death 
seemed  an  act  of  mercy.  The  only  province  of  the 
empire  where  the  Christiaas  were  at  peace  was  Gaul, 
which  had  received  its  baptism  of  blood  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  but  was  now  governed  by  Constantius  Chlorus, 

^  These  incidents  are  noticed  "by  Eus«>])iu.H  in  his  But99jff  and  ni  hit 
9f  CoiuUoUiiu,  and  by  Loctaotitu^  JDe  Mwtibus  Btmct 
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who  protected  tliem  from  personal  molestation,  though 
he  waa  compelled,  in  obedience  to  the  emperor,  to 
destroy  their  churches.  In  Spain,  which  was  also  under 
the  government,  but  not  under  the  direct  inspection,  of 

Constantius,  the  persecution  wiis  moderate,  but  in  all 
other  [)arts  of  the  empire  it  raged  witli  fierceness  till  the 
abdication  oi  Diocletian  in  305,  which  almost  immediately 
restored  peace  to  the  western  provinces,^  but  greatly 
aggravatal  the  misfortunes  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  who 
'passed  under  the  absolute  rule  of  Oalerius.  Horrible, 
varied,  and  prolonged  tortures  were  employed  to  quell 
their  fortitude,  and  their  final  resistance  was  crowned  by 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths,  roasting  over  a  slow  fire. 
It  was  not  till  a.d.  311,  eight  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  general  persecution,  ten  years  after  the  first 
measure  against  the  Christians,  that  the  Eastern  perse- 
cution ceased.  Galerius,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Chris- 
tians, was  struck  down  by  a  fearful  diseasa  His  body 
became  a  mass  of  loathsome,  mortifying,  and  foDtid  sores 
—a  living  corpse,  dc\  oured  by  countless  worms,  and  ex- 
haling the  odour  of  tlie  charnel-house,  lie  who  had 
shed  80  much  innocent  blood  shrank  himself  from  a 
Soman  death.  In  his  extreme  anguish  he  appealed  in 
turn  to  pihysiciau  after  physician,  and  to  temple  after 
temple.  At  last  he  relented  towards  the  Christians.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  restoring  them  to  liberty,  permit- 
ting them  to  rebuild  their  churches,  and  asking  their 
prayers  for  his  recovery.^   The  era  of  persecution  now 

*  'Italy,  Sicily,  GauI,  find  wh(it»'ver  parts  extend  towanlf  the  West,— 
Spain,  Maui-itanin,  and  Ainca.  — Jvuseb.  Mvrt.  I'uled.  cli.  xiii.  But  in 
Gau],  as  I  have  said,  the  persecution  Iiad  not  extended  beyond  the  dcstruc- 
tinn  of  ehurchw ;  in  thflse  pfoyiiioiit  Um  fwxweutioii^  Euselniu  Bays,  lasted 

not  quite  two  years. 

'  The  hi-^torv  of  tLl.i  ptr.^ocutjnn  g-ivon  bv  Eu^ifbius,  IL'»(.  lib.  viii,,  in 
his  work  an  the  Martyrs  of  JPaltstmef  and  in  Lactantius,  De  Mort.  Perma, 
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closed.  One  brief  spfism  indeed,  due  to  the  Ca3sar 
Maximian,  shot  tlirough  the  long  afflicted  Church  of  Asia 
Mnor;^  but  it  was  rapidly  allayed.  The  accession  of 
CoDstantine,  the  prodamatioii  of  Milan,  a.d.  313^  the 
defeat  of  licinius,  and  the  conversion  of  the  conqueror, 
speedily  followed,  and  Christianity  became  the  religion  of 
the  empire. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  is  the  outline  of  the 
last  and  most  terrible  persecution  inflicted  on  the  early 
Church.  Unfortunately  we  can  place  little  reliance  on' 
any  information  we  possess  about  the  number  of  its 
victims,  the  provocations  that  produced  it,  or  the  objects 
of  its  authors.  The  ecclesiastical  account  of  these  matters 
is  absolutely  uiicliecked  by  any  Pagan  statement,  and  it 
is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  histor}-  of  Eusebius, 
and  from  the  treatise  '  On  the  Deaths  of  the  Persecutors,' 
which  is  ascribed  to  X^ctantius.  Eusebius  was  a  writer 
of  great  learning,  and  of  critical  abilities  not  «below  the 
very  low  levd  of  his  time,  and  lie  had  personal  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  events  in  Palestine  which  he  has 
recorded ;  but  he  had  no  pretensions  whatever  to  impar- 
tiality. He  has  frankly  told  us  tliat  his  principle  in  writing 
history  was  to  conceal  the  facts  that  were  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Church  ;^  and  although  his  practice  was 
sometimes  better  tlian  his  principles,  the  portrait  he  has 
drawn  of  the  saintly  virtues  of  liis  patron  Oonstantuie, 
which  we  are  able  to  correct  from  other  sources,  abun- 
dantly proves  with  how  little  scruple  the  courtly  bishop 

The  persecution  in  Palestine  was  not  quite  continuous ;  in  a.d.  308  it  had 
almost  ceased  ;  it  then  reriTed  fiercely,  but  at  the  close  of  a. p.  ?^00.  and  in 
the  beginning  of  a.d.  310,  there  was  again  a  short  lull,  apparently  due  to 
politicfd  causes.  Soe  Mosheim,  Eeelet,  BUL  (edited  bj  Soames),  vol.  i.  pp. 
286-387. 
'  Eusc'biua. 

'  Sec  two  pn<>!*R?e<«,  which  Gibbon  justlj  calls  remarkable.  ( J7.  viii  2  } 
Mmiyn  <^  Vakd,  cb.  xii.) 
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could  stray  into  the  paths  of  fiction.  The  treatise  of  Lao- 
tantius,  which  has  beea  well  termed  '  a  parly  pamphlet,' 
is  much  more  tmtrustirorthy.  It  is  a  hymn  of  exultation 
over  the  disastrous  ends  of  the  persecutors,  and  especially 

of  Galerius,  written  in  a  strain  of  tlio  fiercest  and  most 
passionate  invective,  and  bearing  on  every  page  uneqni- 
vocal  signs  of  inaccuracy  and  exaggeration.  The  whole 
histoiy  of  the  early  persecution  was  soon  enveloped  in  a 
thick  doud  of  falsehood.  A  notion,  derived  from  pro- 
phecy, that  ten  great  persecutions  must  precede  the  day 
of  judgment,  at  an  early  period  stimulated  the  imagination 
of  the  Christians,  who  beheved  that  day  to  be  imminent ; 
and  it  was  natural  that  as  time  rolled  on  men  should 
magiiiiy  the  sufferings  that  had  been  endiured,  and  that 
in  credulous  and  uncritical  ages  a  single  real  inddeut 
should  be  oflben  multipUed,  diversified,  and  exaggerated 
in  many  distinct  narratives^  Monstrous  fictions,  such  as 
the  crucifixion  of  ten  thousand  Christians  upon  Mount 
Ararat  under  Trajan,  the  letter  of  Tiberianus  to  Trajan, 
complaining  that  he  was  weaiy  of  ceaselessly  killing 
Christians  in  Palestine,  and  the  Thebaa  legion  of  six 
thousand  men,  said  to  have  been  massacred  by  Maximilian, 
were  boldly  propagated  and  readily  beHeved.^  The  virtue 
supposed  to  attach  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  the 
custom,  and,  after  a  decree  of  the  second  Council  of  Nice, 
in  the  eighth  ceuLui} ,  the  obli^auun,  of  placing  saintly 

'  Th«fe  ia  one  instance  of  a  wlicdaiils  maaiaen  whSch  a]ipean  to  nat  on 
good  authority.  Euaeliitia  AMerta  that,  during  the  IHodetian  persecution,  « 

Tillage  in  PhiTgia,  the  nanic  of  which  he  does  not  mention,  being  inhabited 
C!itirf1y  hy  Christiana  who  refused  to  sacrifice,  was  nttaclied  Hini  Imnit 
with  all  lliat  wt're  in  it  bv  tlu'  I'li^mn  poldiorv.  J^ictnntiiis  {Li/<(.  J)ir,  v. 
1 1  j  cuuhui's  ihe  conBagration  to  a  chuixh  in  which  the  entire  populntiou 
iraa  bunit  |  and  an  aariy  Latin  tranalation  of  Eaaebiua  atatea  that  the  people 
were  first  Bummoned  to  withdraw,  but  refuaed  to  do  so.  Gibbon  (ch.  xvi.) 
thinks  that  this  tragedy  took  place  vhcn  the  decrae  of  IXoclatian  oideied 
the  deatructioii  oi  the  chuichea. 
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remains  under  every  altar,  led  to  an  immense  multiplica* 
tion  of  spuiious  relics^  and  a  coiresponding  demand  for 
legends.  Almost  every  hamlet  soon  required  a  patron 
martjnr  and  a  local  legend,  wLich  the  nearest  monastery 

was  usually  ready  to  supply.  The  monks  uccupietl  their 
time  ill  composing  and  disseminating  innumerable  acts  of 
martyrs,  which  purported  to  be  strictly  historical,  but 
which  were,  in  fact,  dehberate,  though  it  was  thought 
edifying,  forgeries,  and  pictures  of  hideous  tortures,  enli- 
vened  by  fimtastic  miracles,  soon  became  the  &Tourite 
popular  literature.  To  discriminate  accurately  the  genuine 
acta  of  inarLyrs  from  the  iinuicnse  iiia.ss  thuL  were  fabri- 
cated by  the  monks,  Inis  been  attempted  by  Ivuinart,  but 
is  perhaps  impossible.  Modem  criticism  has,  however, 
done  much  to  reduce  the  ancient  persecutions  to  their 
true  dimensions.  The  fiimous  essay  of  Dodwell,  which 
appeared  towards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  written,  I  think,  a  little  in  the  spirit  of  a  special 
pleader,  and  not  free  from  its  own  exaggerations,  has  had 
a  great  aiul  abiding  influence  upon  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  the  still  more  famous  chapter  which  Gibbon  devoted 
to  the  subject  rendered  the  conclusions  of  Dodwell  familiar 
to  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  knowledge  and  critical  acu- 
men displayed  in  this  chapter,  few  persons,  I  imagine, 

can  rise  from  its  perusal  without  a  feehng  both  of  repul- 
sion and  dissatisfaction.  The  complete  absence  of  iill  sym- 
pathy with  the  heroic  courage  manifested  by  the  martyi-s, 
and  the  frigid  and,  in  truth,  most  luiphilosophical  severity 
with  which  the  historian  has  weighed  the  words  and 
actions  of  men  engaged  in  the  agonies  of  a  deadly  struggle, 
must  repel  every  generous  nature,  while  the  persistence 
with  which  he  estimates  persecutions  by  the  number  of 
deaths  rather  thau  by  the  amoimt  of  sulleriug,  diverts 
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the  mind  from  the  really  distinctive  atrocities  of  the 
Pagan  persecutionB.  He  has  observed,  that  while  the 
anger  of  the  persecutors  was  at  all  times  especially  directed 
against  the  bishops,  we  know  from  Eusebius  that  only 
nine  bishops  were  put  to  death  in  the  entire  Diock  tiau 
persecution,  and  that  the  particular  enumeraliuii,  wliicli 
the  liibtoriau  made  on  the  spot,  of  all  the  martyrs  who 
perished  during  this  persecution  in  Palestine,  which  was 
under  the  government  of  Galerius,  and  was  therefore 
exposed  to  thq  full  fuiy  of  the  storm,  shows  the  entire 
mmiber  to  have  been  ninety-two.  SUurting  from  this 
fact,  Gibbon,  by  a  well-known  process  of  calcnladon,  has 
estimated  the  probable  luiuibcr  of  martyrs  in  the  whole 
empire,  during  tlie  Diocletian  persecution,  at  about  two 
thousand,  which  happens  to  be  the  number  of  persons 
burnt  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition  during  the  presidency  of 
Torquemada  alone,^  and  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  the 
number  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  for  their  religion  in 
the  Netherlands  in  the  reign  6f  Charles  V.*  But  although, 
if  measured  by  the  number  of  iiiaiiyr.'^,  tlie  perr^ecutions 
inlHcted  by  l\igans  were  less  terrible  than  those  iuHicted 
by  Christians,  there  is  one  aspect  iu  which  the  former 
appear  by  far  the  more  atrocious,  and  a  tiHithful  his- 
toriuL  should  suffer  no  false  delica<7  to  prevent  him  ^m 
unflinchingly  stating  it  The  conduct  of  the  provincial 
governors,  even  when  they  were  compelled  by  the  Im- 
perial edicts  to  persecute,  was  often  conspicuously  mcrciiul. 

t  Marianft  (De  Hebtu  Ilitpmumy  xxir.  17).  UarantB  fhooght  tbS*  num- 
ber perished  in  the  single  year  1482;  but  the  expressions  of  Mariano, 
though  he  speaks  of  'this  hcginninf.','  do  not  necoa^arily  imply  this  rp«tric- 
tion.  JJesides  these  martyrs,  17,000  persons  in  bpain  recanted,  and  enduicd 
punishmenta  less  than  death|  vhile  great  nii]ii1)6n  M.  Thwi  does  not 
appear  to  bftve  bsoii  in  fliu  case,  eitbtr  tiM  ptoTontion  or  tlie  political 
danger  nvhich  stimulated  the  Diocletian  persecuticm. 

^  Tlii^  is  nfrrr  iiTVT  to  the  calculation  of  Sazpl*  Chrotiiw  estinatea  tne 
Tictims  at  100,000. — Gibbon,  cli.  xvi 
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Tlie  Christian  recorcL?  contain  several  examples  of  rulers 
who  refused  to  search  out  the  Christiajis,  who  dia- 
countenanced  or  even  punished  their  accusers,  irho  sug- 
gested ingenioTis  evasions  of  the  law,  who  tried  by  earnest 
and  patient  Idndnesa  to  oyercome  what  they  re^urded  as 
insane  obstinacy,  and  who,  when  their  eflbrts  had  proved 
vain,  mitigated  by  their  own  authority  the  sentence  they 
were  compelled  to  pronounce.  It  was  only  on  ver\"  rare 
occasions  that  any,  eiLcept  conspicuous  leaders  oi  the 
Church,  and  sometimes  persons  of  a  servile  condition, 
were  . in  danger ;  the  time  that  was  conceded  them  before 
their  trials  gave  them  great  fiicilities  for  escaping,  and 
even  when  condemned,  Christian  women  had  usually  fuU 
permission  to  visit  tlicm  in  their  prisons,  and  to  console 
them  by  their  charity.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Christian 
writings,  wliicli  it  is  impossible  to  dispute,  continually 
record  barbarities  inflicted  upon  converts,  so  ghastly  and 
so  hideous  that  the  worst  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  pale 
before  them.  It  is  indeed  true  that  bunung  heretics  by 
a  slow  fire  was  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  in- 
quisitors, and  tliat  tliey  were  among  the  most  consummate 
masters  of  torture  of  their  ai?e.  It  is  true  tliat  in  one 
Cathohc  country  they  introduced  the  atrocious  custom 
of  making  the  spectacle  of  men  burnt  alive  for  their 
religious  opinions  an  element  in  the  pubUc  festivities.^ 
It  is  true,  too,  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  acts  of 
the  martyrs  are  the  transparent  forgeries  of  lying  monks; 
but  it  is  also  tnie  that  among  the  authentic  records  of 
Pagan  persecutions  there  are  histories  which  display, 
perhaps  more  vividly  than  any  other,  both  the  depth  of 
cruelty  to  which  human  nature  may  sink,  and  the  heroism 
of  resistance  it  may  attain*   There  was  a  time  when  it 

'  See  some  curioiis  information  od  this  in  Ticknor'a  m$U  of  S^ani^ 
Zdtenture  Qird  ^Vmerican  edition),  toI.  iii.  pp.  200-237. 
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was  tlie  just  boast  of  the  iiomans,  that  no  reflnement  of 
cruelty,  no  prolongations  of  torture,  were  admitted  in 
Uieir  Btem  but  simple  penal  code.  But  all  this  was 
changed.  Those  hateful  games,  which  made  the  spectacle 
of  human  sufiering  and  death  the  delight  of  all  classes, 
had  spread  their  brutalising  influence  wherever  tlie 
Eoman  name  was  known,  had  rendered  millions  al)-()- 
lutely  indilicrcnt  l-o  the  sight  of  human  suii'ering,  had 
produced  in  many,  in  the  very  centre  of  an  advanced 
civilisation,  a  rehsk  and  a  passion  for  torture^  a  rapture 
and  an  exultation  in  watching  the  spasms  of  extreme 
agony,  such  as  an  African  or  an  American  savage  alone 
can  equal.  The  most  horrible  recorded  instances  of 
torture  were  usually  inflicted,  either  by  the  populace,  or 
in  their  presence,  in  the  arena.^  We  read  of  Christians 
bound  in  chairs  of  red-hot  iron,  while  the  stench  of  their 
half-consumed  flesh  rose  in  a  suffocating  cloud  to  heaven ; 
of  others  who  were  torn  to  l^e  vexy  bone  hj  shells,  or 
hooks  of  iron;  of  holy  virgins  given  over  to  the  lust  of 
the  gladiator  or  to  the  mercies  of  the  pander ;  of  two  hun- 
dred and  tweuLy-seven  converts  sent  on  one  occasion  to 
tlie  mine?,  each  with  the  sinews  of  one  leg  j«evcred  by  a 
red-hot  iron,  and  with  an  eye  scooped  irom  its  socket ;  of 
fires  so  slow  that  the  victims  writhed  for  hours  in  their 
agonies ;  of  bodies  torn  limb  from  limb,  or  sprinkled  with 
burning  lead ;  of  mingled  salt  and  vinegar  poured  over 
the  fle^  that  was  bleeding  from  the  rack ;  of  tortures 
prolonged  and  varied  through  entire  days.  For  the  love 
of  their  Divine  Master,  for  the  cause  they  believed  to  be 
true,  men,  and  even  weak  girls,  endured  these  things  witli- 

'  This  was  tlie  case  in  the  peraecutions  at  Lyons  and  Smjrnuy  under 

Marcus  Aurelitis.  In  the  Dioclotinn  persecution  at  Alexandria  the  popu- 
lace were  allowed  to  torture  the  Christians  as  they  pleased.  (jEtmbiHSf  viiL 
10.) 
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out  fiinchiog,  when  ouc  word  would  have  freed  thenx 
&om  their  sufierings.  No  opinion  we  may  form  of  the 
proceedings  of  priests  in  a  later  age  should  impair  the 
reverence  with  which  we  hend  before  the  martyr^s  tomb. 
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